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HERRING    AND    HEART    FISHING   AT    SCARBOROUGH. 


Y    R.    F.     WALSH. 


▼T   was  toward  the  end    of  October  I 

I      got    to    Scarborough,    one  of    Eng- 

I      land's    most     fashionable     watering 

"      places,  and  right  on  the  door  pillar 

of  the  Grand  Hotel  I  saw  the  notice  that 

begins  this  story. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ? 
And  who  could  have  allowed  such  a  notice 
to  be  posted  on  the  front  door  of  such  a 
superb -hotel  ?  All  these  things  came  to 
my  mind,  and  I  bethought  myself  of  Mr. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain).  Could  he  be 
here,  in  this  fashionable  English  watering 
place  ?  I  inquired,  and  I  was  almost  con- 
founded by  the  manner  of  Captain  Green, 
the  manager  of  the  hotel.  He  fumed 
and  swore.  He  straightway  made — noth- 
ing— of  that  peculiar  notice.  And  when 
he  had  vented  his  wrath  on-  the  innocent 
piece  of  paper  he  said  to  me  :  "  I  verily 
believe  it  must  have  been  either  Blake  or 


Walters  did  that.  Confound  them!  They 
are  eternally  trying  on  their  Irish  practi- 
cal jokes." 

I  asked  him  who  were  Blake  and  Wal- 
ters, and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  intro- 
duced to  them. 

They  were  splendid  fellows  both.  Full 
of  fun  and  good  manners  and  common 
sense,  as  are  (so  I  found  them)  all  true 
Irish  gentlemen. 

We  soon  became  fast  friends — those  two 
Irish  "demons"  and  I  —  and  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  we 
decided  to  explore  Scarborough  together. 
Blake  wished  one  thing.  Walters  wished 
another.  I  wished  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  place.  But 
finally  it  was  decided  that,  if  we  could 
manage  it,  we  would  go  herring  fishing  in 
one  of  the  fishing  boats  that  sailed  daily 
from  the  cliff  side,  or  northwestern  part  of 
the  town.  I  was  delighted  at  this  propo- 
sition. 

I  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
herring  fisher  folk.  I  had  spent  many  a 
morning  sauntering  along  the  quay  at 
Whitby,  where  these  toilers  of  the  deep 
unlade  their  harvest.  I  had  watched  the 
packers  of  Lerwick,  bareheaded  and 
blooming  with  health,  nimble  fingered 
and  merry.  I  had  whiffed  on  many  a 
morning  breeze  the  sweet  savor  of  the 
oak-wood  fires,  converting  the  glittering 
longshore  into  the  toothsome  "  bloater  " 
of  commerce,  but  I  had  never  been  to  sea 
with  herring  fishermen  ;  it  was  just  the 
part  of  my  education  I  wished  rounded 
out.  So,  after  a  morning  on  the  spa  and 
a  good  dinner,  we  —  Blake,  Walters  and 
myself — -went  on  board  the  Exile,  one  of 
the  best  fitted  -  up  fishing  boats  in  the 
North  Sea. 

And    then   out   to    sea  —  out  into  that 
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terrible  sea  so  famed  for  its  history  of 
wreck  and  calamity  and  disaster !  But 
this  autumn  afternoon,  although  there 
was  an  air  of  romance  and  adventure 
about  the  thing,  there  was  no  real  danger. 
Besides  we  had  come  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
and  no  story  of  the  angry  German 
Ocean  nor  of  its  vengeance  could  damp 
our  spirits.  We  had  gone  out  in  the 
Exile  to  see  how  the  fishermen  fish  and  to 
enjoy  it. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin  to  tell 
about  that  fishing  excursion,  but,  as  I 
must  begin  somewhere,  I  shall  tell  how 
we  got  into  the  smack. 

It  was  rough — very  rough,  as  it  nearly 
always  is,  and  our  little  "jolly  boat,"  with 
its  fisherman  rower  and  Blake  and  Wal- 
ters and  I  and  a  goodly  -  sized  hamper  of 
edibles  and  drinkables,  had  difficulty  in 
boarding  the  Exile.  A  rope  was  thrown 
to  us.  It  succeeded  in  flattening  Blake's 
hat  against  his  hundred  hairs  —  he  was 
nearly  bald  —  and  then  it  fell  into  the 
water  again  and  we  were  away  astern. 
Then  the  fisherman  pulled  hard  against 
the  ebbing  tide,  and  again  we  were  be- 
side the  smack,  and  again  the  rope  was 
thrown.  Walters  captured  it  as  it  was 
plying  out  over  the  stern,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  we  were  all  four  scrambling  over 
the  deck   side  of  the  Exile.,  and  then  we 


were  conducted  to  the  cabin,  a  cubby  hole^ 
stuffy  and  not  over  clean  ;  but  they  had 
there  a  stove  to  cook  with  and  a  fresh- 
water tank,  and  such  cute  little  bunks 
(nine),  and  such  a  low  ceiling,  and  it  was  so- 
close  that  we  were  glad  to  get  on  deck. 

We  were  rounding  the  point  outside  the 
hill  at  the  westward,  and  the  old  castle 
was  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  Soon 
the  headland  and  Scarborough  town  and 
even  the  land  "became  indistinct.  And 
still  on  we  sailed. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting.  And  what 
a  gigantic  sun  it  did  appear  through  the 
haze  of  the  horizon  !  A  grand,  perfectly 
formed,  clear-cut  disk  of  burnished  flame- 
colored  crimson  lake,  dropping  down, 
down,  down  to  the  lustreless,  sullen 
black  of  the  ocean.  And  as  it  neared  the 
water  it  seemed  suddenly  to  reach  out  and 
touch  the  margin  with  a  kiss,  when  im- 
mediately there  ran  along  the  surface  of 
all  the  sea,  betwixt  us  as  it  were,  a  message 
from  the  sun,  a  broad,  straight  band  of 
glittering  tints.  Quickly,  so  quickly  that 
it  seemed  the  touch  must  surely  have  hast- 
ened its  course,  the  whole  huge  globe 
dropped  below  the  curtain  of  the  deep 
and  not  a  ray  of  afterglow  evidenced  its- 
existence.  We  were  out  on  the  silent 
black  waters  and  there  was  no  sun.  We 
saw    only    the    phosphorescence    of    the 
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waves  as  they  splashed  and  broke  before 
our  progress. 

Walters  was  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic  con- 
dition. He  seemed  to  revel  in  this  sudden 
darkness.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
that  spot  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
went  down.  He  turned  toward  us  as  he 
said  :  "Wasn't  it  beautiful  l)efore  the  sun 
disappeared  ?  Didn't  you  notice  the  sea  ? 
It  was  glorious  —  simply  magnificent  to 
see  that  great  light  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  !  Do  not  laugh,  Blake  ;  it  was 
lovely."  And  so  it  was.  And  Blake  and 
I  held  our  peace  ;  for  Walters  was  ever 
a  lover  of  nature. 

We  were  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the 
land  lights  when  our  captain  gave  an 
order  which  I  didn't  quite  understand. 
But  the  fishermen  did.  And  all  of  a  sud- 
den there  was  commotion  on  board  the 
Exile. 

She  was  a  lugger  -  rigged  boat,  with  a 
jigger  or  sail  set  on  a  short  mast  m  the 
stern.  When  this  unintelligible  (to  me) 
command  was  given  every  sail  was  taken 
in  and  lowered  except  the  jigger.  And 
straightaway  the  crew  proceeded  to  throw 
overboard  the  net.  And  it  was  such  a 
net !  We  must  have  drifted  over  two 
miles  before  it  was  all  out,  for  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  pieces  of  netting,  each 
forty  yards  long,  in  a  properly-equipped 
herring  boat. 

There  were  no  buoys  ;  that  is,  there 
was  no  large  buoy  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
net.  The  whole  affair  was  connected  with 
the  boat  by  a  strong  manilla  rope  called 
a  warp.  This  extended  along  the  "  string  " 
of  nets  and  was  tied  to  the  "  top  lines  "  by 
ossils.  Here  and  there  along  these  "  top 
lines  "  were  fixed  small  pig  skins  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  air,  to  prevent  the  string 
of  nets  sinking  too  deep.  And  that  is 
about  all  there  is  of  the  professional  fish- 
ing gear  of  a  herring  boat. 

I  watched  the  whole  performance.  The 
captain  was  aghast  at  my  ignorance.  For 
instance,  when  I  said  :  "  How  can  you 
net  the  fish  with  your  '  strmg  '  floating 
away  there  in  a  straight  line  ?  "  he  re- 
plied :  "  Yu'U  see,  sir,  when  we  hull  in." 
Neither  Blake  nor  Walters  knew  anything 
of  it.  So  1  had  to  wait  until  the  "  string  " 
of  nets  was  hauled  in. 

They  had  begun  throwing  them  out  at 
sundown,  and  precisely  at  midnight  the 
order  was  given  to  "  pull  'em  in."  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty  pieces  of  netting  came  over 
the  gunwale,  but  no  herrings  were  there.  I 
was  growing  disappointed,  but  then  the  net 


grew  heavier,  and  the  sailors  or  fishermen 
seemed  to  have  hard  work  in  pulling  it. 
Nor  was  the  skipper  lazy,  nor  was  Blake 
or  Walters  or  myself.  The  captain  said  : 
"  Give  'way,  boys,  we  have  'em,  and  many 
a  cran  at  that."  And  "  'way  "  we  did  give, 
and  as  each  piece  of  netting  came  on 
board  meshed  in  it  were  thousands  of 
beautiful  herrings.  And  so  we  pulled  and 
hauled  until  the  whole  hundred  pieces 
were  in  the  hold.  No,  they  were  not  all 
in  the  hold.  The  meshes  were  too  full. 
The  hold  was  first  filled  and  then  all  over 
the  deck  was  thrown  this  fish  snare,  this 
herring  net  with  its  still  living  capture. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "I  wish  to  goodness 
these  dark  clouds  would  roll  away,  and 
that  the  moon  would  shine  out."  And,  as 
if  in  a  novel,  the  clouds  did  roll  away, 
and  right  up  in  the  dark-blue  heavens  the 
mistress  of  the  night  slowly  came  from 
behind  a  bank  of  black,  inky  clouds,  and 
the  waves  and  broken  water  all  around  us 
were  lashed  into  silver.  Here  and  there 
the  phosphorescent  lights  of  the  ocean 
looked  like  the  ignis  fatuus.  And  for  a 
time  I  watched  it  and  the  opening  heaven 
as  it  revealed  its  stars  and  planetary  night 
lights. 

.  But  there  was  a  prettier  sight  for  me. 
Right  there  on  the  deck  of  the  Exile 
came  the  moon's  rays.  They  shone  on 
our  capture.  But  I  can  hardly  describe 
the  effect.  These  herrings  were  nearly 
all  still  alive,  and  this  cannot  convey  the 
effect. 

The  colors  that  "shilly-shallied"  about 
that  deck  and  in  that  hold  were  almost 
unnatural  in  their  varied  loveliness.  And 
for  many  a  minute  those  beautiful  scaly 
fishes  made  fairy  reflections  in  the  moon's 
light,  until  worn  out  from  their  struggles 
they  one  by  one  or  hundreds  by  hundreds 
died.  Their  heads  were  too  firmly  held, 
their  useful  gills  had  gone  too  far  through 
the  meshes  to  recede.  But  even  in  death 
in  this  moon's  light  they  looked  beautiful. 

And  then  the  fishermen  began  to  un- 
mesh  them,  still  reflecting  their  many  col- 
ors from  their  scaly  bodies,  until  the  deck 
side  was  literally  filled  with  them. 

Before  the  catch  was  all  taken  from  the 
net  we  were  wading  about  through  many 
inches  deep  —  in  some  places  feet  deep  — 
of  the  sweetest  fish  that  swim  the  briny. 
We  pushed  them  and  kicked  them  and 
"shoved  "them  around  those  decks  as 
we  assisted  the  fishermen  to  unloose  them 
from  the  nets. 

And   at  last  it  was  all  done.     The  nets 
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were  stowed  away  in  the  hold  and  the 
sails  set  ;  and  we — that  is  Blake,  Walters, 
the  captain  and  I — went  down  to  the  stuffy 
little  cabin  to  refresh  the  inner  man. 
"  'Twas  a  great  hull,"  said  the  skipper  ; 
"we've  sure  hundred  crans  [100,000]. 
An'  I  wish  ye  lu-k,  genelni."  And  away 
went  the  "  Islay  "  malt,  and  another  and 
another. 

Please  do  not  imagine  that  the  three 
""guests"  of  the  Grand  Hotel  didn't  re- 
spond to  Captain  Warner's  toasts.  We 
did.  The  hamper  of  good  things  soon 
began  to  empty  itself  between  us  and  him 
and  his  crew.  And  then  he  began  to 
:get  generous  :  "  Look  ye  here,  genelm  ! 
Fraish  herrin's  ur  beautiful  broiled  over 
that  stove  yon.  Won't  you  try  'em?" 
And  we  did. 

We  were  near  the  land  before  the  fish 
was  ready.  But  the  boat  cook  —  a  young 
fellow  —  was  an  adept  at  the  art.  Of 
course  he  had  North  Sea  herrings  to  cook. 
But,  as  we  trailed  the  deck  and  smelled 
them,  our  appetites  grew  keen  and  we 
longed  for  the  signal  to  go  down.  It  was 
not  long  coming.  The  sun  was  just  mak- 
ing its  appearance,  and,  apparently  re- 
freshed after  the  night's  repose,  had  a 
more  silvery  light  than  that  rich  one  with 
which  he  bade  us  good  night. 

It  was  a  curious  light.  The  old  castle 
on  Scarborough  heights  looked  phantom- 
like in  it.  But  by  degrees  the  light  grew 
stronger.  The  phosphorescence  of  the 
breaking  water  disappeared.  The  herrings 
on  our  deck  assumed  still  more  strange 
colors.  The  land  and  castle  and  pier  and 
town  became  more  distinct,  until  at  last 
the  sun  burst  out  in  all  his  glory,  the 
whole  sea  and  land  and  sky  responsive  to 
the  master  light.  And  we  went  down  to 
the  stuffy  little  cabin  to  our  herrings. 

I  am  a  Lucullus  on  fish.  If  I  had  it  I 
would  buy,  even  at  such  cost  as  did  he, 
just  such  fish  as  I  wished  for.  But  I  here 
defy  a  Croesus,  or  a  Gould,  or  a  Roths- 
child, or  a  Vanderbilt  to  discover  on  their 
table  so  delicious  a  repast  as  was  served 
up  to  us  in  the  Exile's  cabin.  These  North 
Sea  herrings,  fresh  from  the  sea,  were  ab- 
solutely perfect.  And  so  perfectly  cooked  I 
You  could  —  we  did  —  take  off  one  side, 
catch  the  tail  in  your  hand  and  roll  that 
back  bone  right  up  to  the  head,  taking 
every  sinuous  bone  along  with  its  parent 
stem  ;  and  by  Captain  Warner's  advice  we 
did  just  that  and  ate,  and  the  bones  in  the 
herring,  so  much  complained  of,  didn't 
trouble  us.     To  sum  it  up,  it  was  the  most 


delicious  breakfast  I  ever  enjoyed.  And 
this  in  a  common  English  fishing  smack  ! 

But  there's  an  end  to  all  things,  and 
there  was  or  came  an  end  to  that  break- 
fast ;  for  before  the  fish,  those  cooked  for 
us,  had  disappeared  or  the  bottles  were 
empty,  we  heard  the  anchor  chain  run 
and  we  were  at  our  mooring. 

And  soon  again,  in  our  oilskins  and 
leggings  and  general  sea-fishing  get  up,we 
were  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Scarborough. 
Breakfast  was  going  on,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  we  had  already  enjoyed  the  her- 
ring feast  on  the  Exile  we  determined  to 
have  another  breakfast.  So  we  went  to 
our  rooms  for  a  wash,  put  on  our  "  good 
clothes "  and  went  down  to  the  grand 
salon  to  do  justice  to  the  bill  of  fare. 
But  our  hunger  was  not  one  of  the  appe- 
tite. We  were  not  really  hungry — hungry 
for  food.  We  were  hungry,  in  our  eyes 
only,  to  feast  on  the  beauty  that  adorned 
every  table  of  that  magnificent  dining 
saloon. 

We  sat  all  three  together,  and  after  a 
little  while  Blake  whispered  to  me:  "I 
say  !  Isn't  that  a  lovely  girl  at  the  end  of 
this  table  ?  "  I  looked,  and  had  to  admit 
that  she  was  a  beauty.  Not'  a  beauty  of 
the  common  order,  however.  Her  hair 
was  brilliant  black,  and  there  was  a 
wealth  of  it.  Her  eyes  were  oval  or 
nearly  almond  shaped,  but  so  exquisitely 
placed,  and  they  shone  and  flashed  love 
lights  all  around  as  she  scanned  the 
"breakfasters."  And  she  had  such  won- 
drous eyelashes,  curling  upward  as  if  en- 
deavoring to  kiss  the  pencilled  e3''ebrows 
that  protected  those  great,  love-creating 
eyes  of  hers  !  But  her  skin  was  white 
withal,  and  her  cheeks  wore  the  blush  of 
a  Eugenie  Verdier  in  full  bloom.  And 
such  teeth — veritable  pearls  set  between 
the  sweetest  of  ruby  lips!  She  likened 
more  to  a  Turkish  beauty  than  an  English 
lady.  But  the  gauze  veil,  that  mockery 
of  disguise,  was  not  there.  Her  face  was 
all  uncovered,  and  that  face  made  many 
sore  hearts  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Scar- 
borough. 

I  drank  in  this  vision  of  human  loveli- 
ness and  thought  me  of  the  lovely  Nayifa 
—  an  adorable  girl  I  met  in  Constan- 
tinople. But  my  friends  were  becoming 
smitten,  and  I  overheard  Walters  bet 
Blake  ^^20  to  ^i  that  he  would  be  in- 
troduced to  her  before  the  day  was  out. 
In  a  little  while  the  breakfast  ended.  The 
vision  left  the  table  and  we  went  into 
the    smoking   room    to    enjoy  a  fragrant 
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weed.  Walters  soon  left  us.  Blake  ami 
I  had  planned  a  day's  amusement  and 
wished  to  consult  him.  But  Walters  was 
not  to  be  found. 

We  spent  nearly  all   day  long  in   that 


would  soon  be  dinner  time  !  And  here,  at 
this  Grand  Hotel,  you  must  put  on  evening- 
dress  for  dinner.  AVe  left  Miss  Blank's, 
the  barmaid's,  sanctum  and  once  more 
promenaded  the  halls  and  staircases  and 


^si:^-^,^<iijO\% 


f  ga 


'twas   a    great   hull,"    said   the    SKIi'PER. 


smoking  room  or  wandering  through  the 
great  hall  and  corridors,  or  out  in  the 
tennis  lawn  or — or  rather — now  and  then 
visiting  the  fuzzy-headed  barmaid  in  her 
pretty  little  bottle-bedecked  den.     And  it 


down  on  to  the  tennis  ground.  And  here 
we  found  our  friend.  He  saw  us,  too, 
and  in  his  eye  was  a  triumphant  gleam 
as  he  toyed  with  his  racquet  and  whispered 
blarneying  things  to  the  fair  vision  of  the 
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breakfast  table.  He  had  won  his  bet — 
certes — and  we  could  easily  see  that  as  a 
boon  companion  in  the  future  he  would 
be  very  hard  to  keep  hold  of. 

But  we  reckoned  without  him.  The  set 
was  finished.  He  bowed  politely  to  his 
partner  and  then  came  up  to  the  terrace 
where  we  were  standing. 

"Well,  Blake,  where's  that  sovereign? 
You  see,  I've  won  it !  "  Blake  protested 
that  the  playing  of  a  game  of  tennis  with 
a  girl  didn't  consummate  an  introduction, 
and  he  teased  Walters  unmercifully  for  a 
long  time.  But  the  bet  was  fairly  won, 
and  before  dressing  for  dinner  we  drank 
a  bottle  of  Veuve  Cliquot  and  bitters  to 
the  success  of  our  friend's  suit  for  the 
friendship  (?)  of  the'  Eastern  -  looking 
beauty.  We  chaffed  him  and  jibed  him 
and  we  asked  him  all  kinds  of  questions. 
But  he  deftly  turned  aside  our  inquiries. 
And  then  the  first  dinner  bell  rang,  and 
away  we  rushed  to  our  rooms. 

When  we  reached  the  salon  I  found 
that  our  seats  had  been  changed.  They 
were  now  almost  directly  opposite  the 
place  where  the  divinity  fascinated  us  at 
breakfast.  Of  course  we  knew  that 
Walters  had  arranged  this.  And,  when 
the  waiter  smilingly  conducted  us  to  our 
chairs  I  was  amused  at  the  cunning  ex- 
pression of  the  fellow's  eyes  as  he"  threw 
them  "  toward  the  empty  seats  at  the  other 
side. 

But  a  surprise  awaited  us.  We  talked 
and  jested  while  the  soup  was  being  dis- 
cussed. Suddenly  a  light  seemed  to  stream 
o'er  the  table,  and  a  dream  in  heliotrope, 
followed  by  an  aristocratic  -  looking  old 
gentleman,  glided  into  the  two  empty 
chairs  at  the  other  side.  There  was 
silence  among  us  for  a  moment.  Wal- 
ters bowed  his  best  society  bow  across 
the  table,  and  then  the  heroine  of  our 
word  painting  and  day  dreams  spoke. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Walters  !  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  about  these  herrings  ?  I  don't 
think  I  shall  taste  one  now." 

Walters  didn't  understand  the  drift  of 
this  remark,  and  inquired  what  Miss 
Seward  meant.  She  simply  said,  "  You 
just  look  at  the  menu.  But  I  know  you 
have  seen  it  before."  He  assured  her  he 
had  not.  And  straightway  all  three  of 
us  seized  the  menus  and  read  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  fish  at  this  day's  dinner  were 
caught  on  the  smack  Exile  by  Messrs. 
Walters,  Blake  and  Blank,  guests  of  the 
hotel,- and  were  presented  by  them  to  the 
manager  for  the  other  guests." 


"  Then  the  fish  must  be  herrings,"  said 
Walters.  "  But  I  assure  you.  Miss  Seward, 
neither  my  friends  nor  I  knew  anything 
about  this  present.  The  old  captain  of 
the  smack  must  have  sent  them  up."  And 
so  it  was.  To  us  they  did  not  seem  as 
well  cooked  as  were  those  on  board  the 
fishing  boat.  It  might  have  been  preju- 
dice, or  that  we  were  hungry  then,  or  that 
the  feast  of  feminine  loveliness  we  were 
all  the  time  devouring  had  blunted  our 
perception  of  their  flavor.  But  everybody 
else  liked  them,  and  foremost  to  praise 
our  capture  was  the  young  lady  at  whose 
door  I  then  and  now  lay  the  loss  of  my 
appreciation  and  appetite.  But  an  end 
came  to  the  dinner.  There  was  to  be  a 
ball  in  the  salon  that  night,  and  quick  as 
thought  the  room  was  cleared.  And  then 
out  in  the  hall  began  the  engagements 
for  the  dances.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
secure  a  waltz  with  Miss  Seward,  and  I 
confess  I  was  not  surprised  when  on  her 
programme  I  saw-  Walters'  name  for  sev- 
eral dances.  He  was  "rushing  it"  evi- 
dently, and  he  had  made  her  his  friend, 
for  she  talked  to  me  incessantly  about 
him. 

Walters  was  a  splendid  fellow.  But  I 
have  said  this  before,  and  all  that  now 
remains  to  be  said  about  it  is  that  of  the 
five  or  six  dances  he  had  engaged  on  her 
programme  at  least  three  were  not.danced. 
During  these  three  dances  our  divinity 
and  our  friend  were  not  visible  in  the 
ballroom.  But  away  out  there  behind  the 
pillars  and  in  the  dimly-lit  corridors  of  the 
great  hall  we  could  see  them  in  earnest 
conversation. 

When  the  ball  was  finished,  and  the  last 
strains  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  died 
out,  the  lights  in  the  room  were  lowered 
and  the  dance  of  the  ghosts  became  a  pos- 
sibility. The  ladies  all  retired  to  their 
rooms,  and  we — Walters,  Blake  and  my- 
self— retired  to  the  salon  de  joie — the  bar 
room — to  have  a  nightcap.  And  here 
the  monopolizer  of  the  Turkish-English 
girl  unfolded  to  us  a  plan  or  scheme  or 
proposal.  It  was  this :  During  the  day 
he  had  learned  that  every  morning  a 
coach  (four-in-hand)  left  the  Royal  Hotel 
for  Bridlington,  a  quaint  old  fishing  vil- 
lage about  twenty-six  miles  from  Scar- 
borough. He  had  already  mentioned  this 
to  Miss  Seward  and  to  her  father,  and  they 
had  decided  to  go.     Would  we  go  ? 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  came  with  emphasis 
from  Blake.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
next  day  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  drive  to 
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OUT  IN   THE   DIMLY-LIT  COKRIDORS   OF  THE   GREAT   HALL. 


Bridlington.  And  a  delightful  talk,  too, 
for  both  Miss  Seward  and  the  old  gentle- 
man were  excellent  conversationalists. 
But  Bridlington  was  reached  at  last,  and 
when  I  saw  the  small  fishing  boats  just 
getting  ready  to  sail,  and  when  I  learned 
that  they  only  went  out  a  few  miles  and 
returned  in  the  evening,  I  proposed  to 
the  party  that  we  charter  one  and  go  out 
for   a    day's    fishing.     Walters  demurred. 


So  did  Blake.  So  did  old  Mr.  Seward. 
But  his  daughter  was  caught  with  the  idea. 
"  I  would  so  love  it !"  she  said.  And  that 
ended  all  further  discussion. 

Expecting  rain  we  had  all  brought  our 
waterproofs,  and  after  lunch  the  four 
male  and  one  lady  tourists,  macintosh- 
clad,  stepped  from  the  little  pier  into  one 
of  Bridlington's  crack  fishing  smacks. 

It   was   a  jolly  excursion,  and  we  had 
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the  luck  to  strike  a  bank  of  herrings  not 
two  miles  off  the  point.  The  nets — not  so 
large,  either  in  size  or  number,  as  those  of 
Scarborough — were  quickly  shot  (thrown 
out),  and  we  tacked  right  across  the  oily 
water  that  denoted  the  herring  bank.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  nets  were  hauled  in 
again.  And  then  began  the  fun.  AVal- 
ters  all  the  time  was  playing  the  slave 
and  mentor  to  his  waterproofed  idol.  The 
old  gentleman,  Blake  and  I  were  watch- 
ing the  manoeuvres  of  the  fishermen.  And 
we  were  enjoying  the  sight  as  net  after 
net  came  on  board  dotted  with  the  shiny 
herrings.  It  was  a  big  haul,  and  all  the 
deck  sides  had  to  be  used  to  accommodate 
it.  And,  without  warning,  a  large  piece 
of  net,  containing  thousands  of  fine  her- 
rings, came  sliding  over  the  side  at  the  feet 
of  the  lovers. 

Miss  Seward  screamed,  and  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Walters  endeavored  to 
assist  her.  But  the  nets  kept  on  coming 
in  and  the  more  they  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  way  the  more  certain  were  they  to 
get  into  it,  until  finally,  while  groping 
through  the  dripping  nets  for  a  foot  place 
out  of  the  way,  the  young  lady's  foot 
caught  in  the  meshes  and  down  she  went, 
chaperon  and  all,  among  the  live  and 
wriggling  herrings.  Miss  Seward  laughed 
heartily  at  the  mishap.  Walters  was 
furious.  But  we  got  them  up  all  right 
and  to  this  day  I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind  which  was  the  more  lovely  —  the 
glistening  and  shining  herrings,  squirm- 
ing and  kaleidoscoping  the  sun's  rays  from 
their  myriads  of  scales,  or  the  exquisite, 
blushing  and  good-humored  little  divinity 
of  womanhood  that  lay  among  them  for 
a  moment. 

But  it  all  passed  off  pleasantly.  We 
soon  got  back  to  the  pier  at  Bridlington, 
only  to  find  the  four-in-hand  gone  with- 
out us.     So  we  hired  a  waggonette,  had  a 


couple  of  hundred  of  the  catch  put  into  it 
for  our  Scarborough  friends,  and  after  a 
few  hours  of  a  most  enjoyable  drive  we 
reached  the  Grand  Hotel.  But  we  were 
late  for  dinner.  And  we  were  not  sorry. 
In  one  of  the  private  parlors  a  table  was 
laid  for  five,  some  of  our  Bridlington  her- 
rings were  grilled  for  our  fish  course,  and 
after  a  wash  and  change  the  five  indi- 
viduals for  whom  were  laid  these  five 
covers  sat  down  to  a  dinner  "  fit  for  the 
gods,"  and  rendered  more  appetizing  by 
the  knowledge  that  we  were  enjoying 
some  of  our  own  game. 

And  for  weeks  we  enjoyed  this  Scar- 
borough visit.  In  the  mornings  we  had 
a  bath  in  the  then  growing  cold  North 
Sea.  Then  we  had  breakfast  and  chatted 
with  our  yis-a-vis — Miss  Seward  and  her 
father.  And  after  breakfast  we  did  the 
spa  and  inspected  the  maze  of  fashion 
and  beauty  that  promenade  that  superb 
terrace.  But  when  I  say  we  I  must  not 
include  Walters  or  Miss  Seward.  They 
promenaded  alone  with  no  human  com- 
panion and  with  only  that  little  winged 
god  for  their  guide.  After  the  spa  was 
"  done  "  we  went  back  to  lunch  ;  then  to 
the  tennis  ground,  or  for  a  row  or  a' ram- 
ble on  the  beach  or  through  the  town 
until  dinner  time.  And  then  to  some 
concert  or  ball  at  our  own  or  in  some  of 
the  other  hotels.  It  was  one  round  of 
genuine,  refined  pleasure  and  amusement. 

But  I  am  writing  of  herring  fishing. 
Unconsciously  I  had  to  bring  in  some 
heart  fishing.     That  belongs  to  the  story. 

If  Walters  is  a  dyspeptic  and  rich  and 
thirty,  and  if  he  is  the  one  who  posted  up 
the  notice  that  heralded  this  article,  he 
did  it  with  a  motive.  For  the  young  lady 
who  broke  so  many  hearts,  and  who 
looked  so  like  a  Turkish  divinity  and  who 
fell  among  the  herringson  the  Bridlington 
smack,  is  now  his  wife...- 
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CENES  of  great 
excitement  and 
danger  in  chas- 
ing whales,  which 
tradition  has 
made  us  so  fa- 
mihar  with,  have 
long  since  passed 
so  far  as  the  American  whalemen  are  con- 
cerned. ^Modern  invention,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  powerful  explosives,  has,  re- 
duced this  once  noble  sport  to  a  mere 
slaughtering  operation.  Now  and  then 
exciting  scenes  occur  when  the  whale  is 
wounded  and  in  the  throes  of  death,  but 
in  at  least  ninet)'--nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  bomb  does  its  terrible  work  and 
the  whale  rolls  over  dead,  with  only  a 
quiver,  caused  by  the  terrific  explosion. 

Whales  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
formerly  were,  and  as  they  decrease  in 
numbers  they  seem  to  become  tenfold 
more  shy.  Hence  skill  of  a  different  sort 
is  requisite  in  a  good  whaleman  now 
than  in  former  years.  Then  it  was  not  a 
question  of  manoeuvring  the  boat  so  as 
to  approach  near  enough  to  the  whale  to 
kill  him,  but  what  was  the  speediest  and 
safest  way  when  reached  to  attack  him 
and  kill  him.  Now  the  killing  question 
is  of  minor  consideration,  except  to  a 
bungler,  while  to  approach  the  whale  and 
not  "gaily"  him  requires  consummate 
skill  and  judgment,  or,  as  the  whalemen 
express  it,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of 
"luck." 

All  danger  is,  of  course,  not  eliminated, 
for  I  once  saw  an  infuriated  whale,  ago- 


nized by  the  wound  of  a  poorly-shot  bomb, 
balance  a  boat  on  his  back,  then  "  sound  " 
and,  rising  again,  sweep  his  flukes  through 
the  air  and  smash  the  stern  off  the  boat 
with  almost  the  neatness  that  a  buzz  saw 
could  cut  it  off  ;  and  I  have  been  in  a 
boat  when  the  delay  of  a  second  or  a 
misjudged  movement  of  the  steering  oar 
would  have  brought  the  boat  directly 
into  the  sweep  of  the  whale's  tail  and 
resulted  in  the  boat  being  instantly  con- 
verted into  kindling  wood. 

Scenes  like  these  are  intensely  exciting 
and  enjoyable,  more  especially  for  future 
talk,  but  they  are  rare  occurrences  and 
unlike  the  whaling  scenes  of  years  ago 
when  only  harpoons  and  lances  were 
used,  the  element  of  danger  to  life  and 
limb  being  now  brought  to  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

But  the  modern  scientific  appliances 
have  not  been  introduced  into  whaling 
as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  Eskimo.  The 
sport  with  them  still  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  danger  that  did  whaling  in  its 
palmiest  days  and  perhaps  more.  This  is 
due  to  the  clumsy  implements  used,  lack  of 
cunning  and  the  greatly-increased  shyness 
of  the  whales. 

In  witnessing  one  of  these  primitive 
whaling  scenes  the  wonder  seems   to   be 
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that  every  canoe  is  not  swamped  and  the 
occupants  drowned.  To  a  skilled  whale- 
man there  appears  to  be  every  reason  why 
the  chase  should  be  a  failure  and  every 
man  killed  or  drowned.  But,  theories  to 
the  contrary,  the  natives  seem  to  have 
excellent  "  luck  "  in  their  whaling,  and, 
perhaps  on  account  of  their  innate  timid- 
ity, very  few  casualties. 

I  doubt  if  a  much  more  exciting  scene 
was  ever  witnessed  than  one  I  once  saw 
at  Indian  Point,  a  native  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Siberia,  about  five  hundred 
miles  below  Behring  Straits.  The  point 
juts  boldly  out  into  the  ocean  for  six  or 
eight  miles.  It  is  narrow  and  low,  a 
mere  sand  bar  washed  up  by  conflicting 
currents  and  tides.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  it  is  an  Eskimo  settlement,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

The  natives  have  always  been  great 
whalemen  after  their  own  fashion,  and 
the  main  supply  of  their  food  has  been 
secured  by  their  whaling  expeditions. 
Evidences  of  their  many  expeditions  are 
at  every  hand  in  the  settlement.  Many 
ruins  of  huts  and  caches  abound,  the 
frameworks  of  which  were  made  from 
bones  of  the  massive  skeleton  of  the 
whale,  and  there  are  several  extensive 
scaffoldings  the  pillars  of  which  are  the 
massive  jaw  bones  of  the  whale.  In  one 
of  these  scaffoldings  there  must  be  at 
least  seventy  -  five  of  these  great  jaw 
bones.  Many  caches  are  walled  up  with 
the  vertebrae  of  the  whale,  and  as  these 
caches  are  below  the  frost  line  meat  in 
them  remains  frozen  solid.  We  saw  tons 
of  meat  in  these  caches,  and  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  Arctic  probably  added  five 
tons  of  blubber  to  their  supply. 


The  whales,  always  alert  and  vigilant, 
work  northward  toward  the  Arctic  as 
fast  as  the  main  pack  of  ice  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  sea  breaks  up.  They  sel- 
dom venture  far  from  the  ice,  but  skirt 
along  the  edge  of  it.  Whalemen  "raise" 
the  whales  by  seeing  their  spouts  along 
the  edge  of  the  pack  or  the  shore  ice.  The 
whale  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
spouts  a  few  times  and  then  darts  back 
again  under  the  ice.  They  seldom  spout, 
however,  in  the  open  sea. 

Frequently  the  currents  sweep  the  float- 
ing ice  out  of  the  bight  at  the  south  of 
the  point,  leaving  the  sea  clear  of  all  ex- 
cept the  shore  ice,  and  rather  than  ven- 
ture out  into  the  open  water  to  get  around 
the  point  the  whales  oftentimes  delay  a 
little  and  sport  about  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice. 

The  second  day  after  our  vessel  dropped 
anchor  off  the  point  two  of  us  went  ashore 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  leading  traders 
among  the  natives  and  to  learn  what 
great  excitement  was  going  on.  We 
could  hear  the  babel  of  noises,  inter- 
spersed with  the  howling  of  dogs,  and 
could  see  that  something  unusual  was 
transpiring. 

On  the  south  shore  we  found  the  whale- 
men hurriedly  preparing  to  launch  their 
canoes,  for  they  had  seen  several  spouts 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Some  of  the 
men  were  rigging  canoes,  while  others 
were  untangling  and  straightening  out  the 
whaling  gear.  The  women,  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work,  were  blowing  up  the 
"  pokes  "  —  whole  skins  of  the  seal  trans- 
formed into  huge  air  bags  as  floats.  As 
the  work  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  before  our  arrival,  soon  all  was 
ready.  One  canoe  after  another  was 
shoved  off  through  the  breakers  by  the 
women,  everybody  chattering  like  so  many 
apes. 

This  launching  was  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing, for  the  canoes  were  light  as  cork  and 
the  surf  was  unusually  heavy,  but  the  na- 
tives "were  accustomed  to  such  things  and 
were  so  intent  upon  catching  the  whale 
that  they  took  no  notice  of  getting  wet 
by  being  soused  by  a  heavy  sea  or  run 
down  by  another  excited  native.  Several 
canoes  after  being  launched  were  hurled 
back  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  by  the 
waves,  but  they  were  promptly  shoved  off 
again.  One  canoe  had  to  be  shoved  off 
three  times  before  it  finally  got  beyond 
the  breakers. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  launching 
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we  saw  and  heard  several  "blows,"  and, 
to  add  to  the  excitement  and  to  our  own 
interest  in  the  scene,  we  shouted  and 
urged  the  native  whalemen  into  greater 
haste.  The  consequence  was  that  as 
soon  as  the  canoes  were  fairly  afloat  their 
crews  were  frantic.  They  paddled  wildly, 
but  yelled  much  more  wildly.  P^very 
canoe  seemed  to  start  off  by  itself  toward 
the  scene  of  the  spouting,  but  so  much 
time  had  been  consumed  that  all  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  of  the  whales  had 
long  disappeared.  This  only  seemed  to 
make  the  crews  all  the  more  frantic.  It 
was  their  whaling,  not  ours,  so  we  saw 
only  the  amusing  side  of  things,  as  we 
were  not  interested  in  the  whale  for  our 
"  lay  "  in  case  he  was  killed. 

The  five  canoes  launched  were  soon  hov- 
ering along  the  edge  of  the  ice.  There 
they  lay  to.  The  Eskimo  are  models  of 
patience  and  the  crews  waited  patiently 
for  another  blow.  The  minutes  seemed 
to  us  like  hours,  but  the  natives  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  delay.  The  men  in  the 
boats  held  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
watching  their  opportunity,  while  the  wo- 
men and  others  on  shore  squatted  about 
in  groups,  some  talking,  others  eating  and 
not  a  few  sleeping. 

The  older  men,  who  from  infirmities 
were  unable  to  take  part  in. the  sport, 
by  natural  force  of  gravity  told  them- 
selves off  into  groups  and  related  some 
of  their  early  whaling  experiences.  We 
could  not  fully  understand  what  they  said, 
not  knowing  much  of  the  language  ;  but 
it  was  evident  from  their  gestures  that 
the)'  were  living  over  their  experiences 
again.  They  would  dance  about  as 
though  in   a  canoe   riding  over   a  rough 


sea,  go  through  the  movements  of  pad- 
dling-^ then  suddenly  change  to  darting  a 
harpoon,  then  haul  on  lines  and  perhaps 
raise  a  hand  to  their  foreheads  to  scan 
the  sea.  Now  and  then,  in  the  height  of 
his  excitement,  a  story  teller  would  stop 
suddenly,  break  off  his  narrative,  glance 
out  to  sea  at  the  canoes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  suddenly  start  in  again  with 
his  story  as  vigorously  as  he  had  left  it 
off. 

Most  of  their  women  had  their  children, 
many  of  them  unweaned  babes,  and  be- 
tween caring  for  the  children,  smoking 
an  occasional  pipe  of  tobacco,  gossiping 
a  little  and  doing  more  or  less  work,  with 
an  occasional  look  to  see  how  the  whale- 
men were  prospering,  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy themselves.  Nearly  every  man,  woman 
and  child  would  take  an  occasional  nap, 
wake  up  with  a  start,  look  out  at  the  sea, 
then  fall  off  to  sleep  again  or  go  on  talk- 
ing as  though  picking  up  the  thread  of  a 
story. 

The  whalemen  in  the  canoes  —  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  settlement  had  its 
eyes  on  them,  and  perhaps  part  of  their 
own  winter's  supply  of  food  was  at  stake 
— appeared  to  be  indifferent.  They  lolled 
about  in  the  canoes,  paddled  a  little, 
splashed  considerably  and  did  many 
things  which  the  skilled  white  man  would 
regard  as  absolutely  certain  to  "  gaily  " 
the  whale,  and  which  we  took  for  granted 
would  end  the  day's  sport,  if  in  fact  it 
was  not  already  ended  by  the  whales 
stealing  a  march  and  going  off  Arcticward 
without  a  spout  or  breach  to  indicate  their 
movements. 

My  companion  and  I  let  the  noon  hour 
come  and  go,  for  what  was  dinner  when 
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such  excitement  was  in  hand  ?  But  when 
I  o'clock  came,  then  2  o'clock,  and  finally 
3  o'clock  and  no  spout  we  began  to  think 
the  whales  had  certainly  outwitted  us ; 
still'  we  held  on  to  the  slight  possibilit}^ 
remaining,  as  the  natives  did  not  give  it 
up.  So  about  4  o'clock  we  adjourned  to 
the  top  of  an  adjoining  knoll  and  called 
a  council  of  two  to  decide  upon  further 
action.  We  proceeded  to  this  business 
without  preliminary  or  ceremony,  but  be- 
fore the  deliberations  had  gone  far  an  old 
man  who  had  been  lying  for  hours  flat 
on  his  stomach,  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll, 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  to  gesticu- 
late and  shout  : 

"  He-e-e,  he-e-e,  he-e-e-e." 

Every  man  in  the  canoes  took  up  the 
cry.  The  women  and  children  took  it 
up.     Even  sleepers  awoke  and  took  it  up. 

A  whale  had  spouted  near  one  of  the 
canoes. 

The  men  were  at  their  oars.  Again 
the  whale  spouted  and  "rounded"  to 
"sound." 

In  an  instant  one  of  the  men  poised  his 
harpoon  and  darted  it  into  the  bilge  of 
the  whale.  Attached  to  the  harpoon  was 
a  line  about  sixty  feet  long  and  on  the 
end  of  this  line  were  several  "pokes," 
which  acted  as  buoys  or  floats  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  whale  as  he  headed 
for  the  ice.  Irritated  by  the  harpoon  and 
hindered  by  the  pokes  the  whale  rose  out 
of  the  water  in  a  tremendous  effort  to 
sound,  that  he  might  reach  bottom  and 
rub  the  harpoon  from  his  side. 

As  he  raised  his  great  body  out  of  the 
water  another  harpoon  with  its  bunch  of 
pokes  was  made  fast  to  him.  With  a 
sweep  of  his  flukes  as  he  sank  out  of 
sight  he  struck  one  of  the  canoes,  tossed 
it  into  the  air  a  complete  wreck,  and 
dumped  its  occupants  into  the  water,  but 
in  doing  it  he  entangled  his  tail  in  another 
bunch  of  pokes. 

A  volcano  under  the  water  could  not 
have  created  greater  commotion  than  the 
whale  did  as  he  attempted  to  sound,  but 
the  three  bunches  of  pokes  harried  him 
and  buoyed  him  up  so  that  he  could  not 
reach  bottom. 

The  four  canoes  rescued  the  wrecked 
men,  then  paddled  about  the  struggling 
whale,  while  the  men  harassed  him  with 
long-handled  lances  and  harpoons  at  his 
every  appearance  above  the  water. 

The  struggle  was  terrific  and  the  men 
stood  manfully  up  to  their  task,  facing 
every  danger.      Yet,  for  lack  of  bombs. 


victory  was  uncertain.  Again  and  again 
the  whale  rose,  spouted  vigorously,  then 
endeavored  to  sound.  But  at  each  effort 
the  pokes  brought  him  back  to  the  sur- 
face again.  The  natives  had  cut  many 
deep  gashes  into  the  blubber,  and  even 
through  into  the  flesh  of  the  whale,  but 
no  vital  spot  had  been  touched — the  death 
blow  was  yet  to  be  dealt. 

With  each  rising  the  whale  lashed  the 
water  with  greater  fury.  Could  he  break 
loose  from  his  entanglements  ? 

At  an  opportune  moment  one  of  the 
canoes  spurted  quite  near  to  the  mon- 
ster, and  fastened  into  him  another  har- 
poon with  its  bunch  of  pokes.  An  instant 
later  more  pokes  were  entangled  into  the 
fast  bunches. 

The  fury  of  the  whale  continued  to  in- 
crease, but  he  was  evidently  becoming 
exhausted.  He  was  a  prisoner,  yet  too 
dangerous  to  be  approached.  The  men 
knew  their  game  and  knew  also  that 
their  great  hope  of  success  lay  in  patiently 
waiting  until  the  whale  had  exhausted  his 
strength.  So  they  lay  to  and  allowed  the 
monster  to  struggle  it  out  unopposed.  As 
the  wounds  made  by  the  harpoons  and 
lances  bled  copiously,  he  had  already 
lashed  the  sea  into  a  bloody  foam. 

The  sight  was  certainly  a  grand  one,  a 
contest  new  to  my  whaleman  companion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  seeing  boats  ma- 
noeuvre with  great  skill  until  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  whale,  then  with  one 
blow  end  his  existence.  But  here  were 
apparently  all  the  theories  of  the  expert 
whaleman  set  at  naught  and  the  powerful 
creature  so  tangled  up  by  a  few  crude 
appliances  that  he  was  helpless.  His 
struggles  were  magnificent  exhibitions  of 
strength,  but  availed  him  nothing  ;  the 
natives  could  sit  calmly  in  their  canoes 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  now  had  the  monster  completely  at 
their  mercy.  All  that  they  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  wait  patiently  and  see  the 
whale  hasten  his  own  death,  almost  lit- 
erally beat  out  his  own  life  by  his  great 
struggles. 

The  point  of  exhaustion  gradually  ap- 
proached. Each  struggle  became  weaker 
than  the  last  and  the  intervals  of  quietude 
lengthened  perceptibly.  Just  after  one 
faint  struggle  a  canoe  darted  up  alongside 
the  great  creature.  The  boat  header,  with 
a  powerful  effort,  threw  his  lance  home  to 
a  vital  spot,  and  the  canoe  darted  away 
beyond  reach  of  the  whale's  tail. 

There    was    a    short,   vicious  flurry,  a 
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stream  of  blood  poured  out  of  the  whale's 
spout  holes  with  a  spurt,  and  he  rolled 
over  on  his  side,  dead. 

The  natives  were  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
joy  at  their  success.  Each  canoe  picked 
up  a  line  attached  to  a  harpoon  and  be- 
gan to  tow  the  carcass  close  up  to  the 
beach  opposite  the  settlement.  Long 
lines  were  run  ashore,  and  with  long, 
steady  pulls,  in  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  had  a  part,  the  whale  was  soon 
nearly  high  and  dry.  The  midnight  sun 
made  the  day  never  ending,  and  when  my 


companion  and  I  returned  to  the  ship  we 
left  the  natives  in  high  carnival,  cutting 
in  the  whale  and  feasting  on  blubber  and 
black  skin  as  the  operation  went  on. 
There  were  no  sleepers  then,  but  every- 
one turned  to  and  made  himself  useful 
and  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  meat.  As 
we  passed  through  the  settlement  to  re- 
turn to  our  boat  we  saw  numerous  dog 
teams  dragging  loads  of  blubber  and 
flesh,  which  were  carefully  stowed  down 
in  the  caches  as  part  of  the  food  supply 
for  the  coming  winter. 


RONDEAU. 


You  say,  "  Please  don't  !  "  and  move  away 
An  inch  or  two.     Must  I  obey  ? 
Your  smile  invites,  your  frown  repels. 
With  love  much  daring  seldom  dwells, 
I  hesitate  in  my  essay. 

Who  hesitates  is  lost.     My  fay, 
My  arm's  around  you.     It  shall  stay. 
In  tones  as  sweet  as  silv'ry  bells 
You  say,  "  Please  don't." 


You  really  truly  can't  delay  ? 
A  pouting  kiss,  some  disarray, 
You  stairward  turn — but  love  impels 
You  back  again,  xo  weave  more  spells 
To  bind  my  heart.     I  start  away. 
You  say,  "  Please  don't." 

Charles 


Beaumont  Hepburn. 
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ORDINARILY,  anyone  building,  or 
even  buying,  a  boat  considers  his 
personal  requirements  mainly  — 
the  size  of  the  yacht,  which  nat- 
urally involves  differences  in  shape  or  type 
and  rig  ;  the  waters  in  which  he  intends 
to  cruise,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  purposes  devoting  to  his  object.  Safe- 
ty, of  all  things,  should  be  considered 
first,  and  a  non-capsizable  boat  should  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  essential.  This,  of 
course,  means  considerable  draught,  and 
by  as  much  as  draught  is  increased  is  he 
confined  to  deeper  waters,  but,  given  deep 
water,  draught  is  no  disadvantage.  On  the 
contrary,  it  means  room  inside  and  conse- 
quent comfort.  Such  a  type  of  yacht  has, 
with  large -displacement,  more  width  of 
floor  than  the  beam  would  suggest,  as 
compared  with  a  shallow  and  wider  type 
of  boat,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  room  is 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  wings,  and  there- 
fore not  available  for  accommodations. 
In  England,  in  all  the  rules  of  measure- 
ment which  have  been  in  force  from  the 


date  of  the  origin  of  the  first  yacht  club 
(the  Royal  Cork,  organized  in  1720,)  to 
the  adoption  of  their  present  rule,  a  pre- 
mium has  practically  been  offered  for 
depth,  in  the  fact  that  depth  has  always 
gone  untaxed  ;  sometimes  they  counted  it 
arbitrarily  as  half  the  beam,  when  in  fact 
it  often  exceeded  the  entire  beam  ;  some- 
times in  other  ways  its  value  gained  recog- 
nition. 

At  present  their  rule  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  in  general  use  in  this 
country  —  length  and  sail  area.  In  other 
words,  with  them  the  element  of  safety 
has  never  been  taxed.  Old  sailors  have 
often  curious  theories  in  which  they  firmly 
believe,  but  which  should  only  receive, 
that  amount  of  attention  required  by 
politeness.  Two  of  them  relate  to  this, 
question  of  depth.  An  old  tar  will  argue 
that  in  a  strong  tide  a  shallow  boat  ought 
to  beat  a  boat  drawing,  say,  fourteen  feet 
of  water.  But  the  draught  has  nothing  to- 
do  with  it — absolutely  nothing.  It  is  ax- 
iomatic that  two  vessels  of  equal  speed — 
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say  of  ten  knots  an  hour — sailing  against 
a  tide  of  four  knots  an  hour,  must  each 
necessarily  make  six  knots  of  headway, 
without  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
draught  of  the  two  vessels.  The  only  ad- 
vantage in  tideways  that  one  vessel  can 
have  over  another  is  where  a  current  is 
running  at  unequal  speeds  at  different 
depths — seldom  the  case.  The  old  sailor 
will  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  a  boat 
which  is  deeper  in  the  water  has  more  tide 
against  her  and  is  the  more  greatly  hin- 
dered. 

Another  favorite  theory  of  some  blue- 
jackets is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  build  a 
deep  vessel,  as  the  water  is  much  denser 
below  the  surface.  However,  the  more 
intelligent  owner,  knowing  something 
about  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  wa- 
ter in  connection  with  compressibility, 
will  hardly  let  the  theory  weigh  heavily 
as  against  the  advantage  of  safety. 

Desultory  clipping  from  the  columns  of 
but  a  few  of  the  newspapers  during  one 
brief  yachting  season  gave  details  of  over 
sixty  deaths  from  drowning  by  the  capsiz- 
ing of  pleasure  boats,  and  this,  doubtless, 
was  nowhere  near  the  actual  number  dur- 
ing that  summer,  all  attributable  to  boats 
built  on  the  "cat"  principle  —  of  model, 
not  necessarily  of  rig — all  shallow,  cap- 
sizable  craft.  Can  any  advantage  in  tax- 
mg  the  element  of  safety  be  argued  in 
the  face  of  such  ever-recurrent  facts  ? 

The  catboat,  which  for  its  size  may  well 
be  called  the  national  rig,  the  interesting 
evolutionary  result  of  shallow  bays  and 
smooth  waters,  is  unquestionably  adapted 
in  the  matter  of  convenience  for  the 
waters  in  which  it  is  found.  But  it  has, 
nevertheless,  unfortunately  drowned  many 
people,  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  it 
has  influenced  the  shape  of  larger  ves- 
sels, producing  a  type  which  in  its  turn 
has  been  productive  of  deaths  in  a  more 
wholesale  way.  The  larger  the  boat  the 
more  people  she  is  likely  to  have  aboard. 
A  little  catboat  has  nothing  like  the  pos- 
sibilities for  drowning  a  number  that  a 
large  boat  has.  The  unfortunate  and 
disastrous  accident  to  the  Mohmvk  some 
years  since  has  been  attributed  by  many 
people  to  fault  on  the  part  of  her  sailing 
master.  This  may  be  so,  but  one  wants 
a  boat  that  will  in  her  design  offset  bad 
judgment  in  handling  and  be  safe  from 
the  effects  of  this  possibility  at  least.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  centreboards 
are  in  themselves  in  anywise  necessarily 
responsible  for  accidents  of  this   nature. 


Though  a  foreign  invention — first  used  in 
England  —  centreboards  have  become  so 
thoroughly  ours  by  adoption  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  purely  American,  and  as  such  we 
would  not  see  them  slighted.  They  do 
not  make  a  boat  capsizable,  even  though 
they  do  perhaps  tend  to  induce  capsizable 
models.  Put  your  centreboard  in  a  non- 
capsizable  boat  and  she  would  remain 
just  as  safe  as  before.  There  are  theories 
to  the  effect  that  a  centreboard  may  "  trip  " 
a  vessel,  but  such  views  are  not  tenable  ; 
indeed,  under  certain  conditions  the  board 
has  the  opposite  tendency.  In  a  violent 
gust  of  wind,  heeling  the  yacht  suddenly, 
a  centreboard  may  operate  to  prevent  the 
boat's  heeling  too  rapidly,  and  in  this 
way  be  a  safeguard  ;  but  where  a  boat 
goes  over  comparatively  slowly  there  is 
necessarily  an  equal  pressure  on  both  sides 
of  the  board,  so  that  it  in  itself  exerts  no 
influence  one  way  or  the  other  so  far  as- 
stability  is  concerned.  The  real  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  a  centreboard  is  in  pre- 
venting leeway  in  the  event  of  a  vessel 
not  presenting  in  its  design  sufficient  lat- 
eral resistance,  and  this  is  its  only  use. 

In  shallow  waters  which  preclude  the 
use  of  a  deep  boat  its  use  is  indeed  prac- 
tically a  necessity.  But  for  deeper  wa- 
ters, by  as  much  as  it  tends  to  supplant 
depth  in  the  boat  itself  its  influence  is 
harmful,  though  in  itself  it  be,  as  above 
shown,  not  harmful. 

Admit  that  a  given  vessel  has  been  so  de- 
signed as  not  to  need  (for  the  purposes  of 
lateral  resistance)  any  centreboard  —  and 
by  the  term  "  centreboard  "  we  would  here 
include  not  only  the  centreboard  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  but  any  such  device 
as  a  false  keel  or  light  fixed  construction 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  lateral  resistance 
affixed  to  the  true  keel  of  the  boat  —  and 
it  will  be  found  that  such  a  boat,  having 
her  weight — /.  ^.,  her  ballast — properly  dis- 
posed, so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  there- 
of is  sufficiently  low,  has  no  "vanishing 
point,"  technically  so  called.  By  there 
being  no  "vanishing  point"  we  mean 
that  the  boat  cannot  be  put  over  to  any 
angle  at  or  beyond  which  the  ballast  ex- 
erts no  righting  tendency.  Conceding, 
then,  that  a  vessel  which  is  so  designed 
as  not  to  need  a  centreboard — i.  e.,  sup- 
plying in  her  natural  form,  without  adven- 
titious adjunct,  sufficient  lateral  resistance 
— and  it  is  apparent  that,  with  a  proper 
disposition  of  weight,  she  has  no  "  van- 
ishing point."  In  other  words,  she  is 
non-capsizable.     With    the   assistance   of 
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the  board — or  rather  by  depending  prac- 
tically wholly  on  the  board  for  lateral  re- 
sistance— a  vessel  may  be  designed  which 
in  smooth  waters  may  be  fast  both  to 
wifidward  and  off  the  wind  and  draw  very 
little  water  ;  but  this  "  skimming  dish  " 
will  not  to  the  thoughtful  owner,  with  his 
knowledge  of  human  weaknesses,  the  pos- 
sibility of  "rum"  both  in  the  skipper's 
cabin  and  in  the  skipper,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  squalls  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, be  the  kind  of  cradle  of  the  deep 
most  conducive  to  sound  slumber  during 
a  "watch  below." 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  sufficiently 
numerous  without  creating  artificial  ones 
which  can  be  avoided. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  deep  ves- 
sels of  a  length  of,  say,  four  and  a  half  to 
five  beams  can  be  driven  with  compara- 
tively small  motive  power. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  know  how  Puritan  would  sail 
with  Genesta  if  the  former  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  same  sail  area  as  the  latter. 
Genesta  is  a  boat  of  much  greater  dis- 
placement and  with  much  larger  accom- 
modations, but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if, 
sail  area  for  sail  area,  up  to  the  limit  to 
which  Genesta  can  profitably  use  motive 
power,  she  would  not  at  each  given  total 
area  of  sails  sail  faster  than  Puritan. 

That  vessels  can  be  made  handsome, 
employing  the  relative  dimensions  men- 
tioned above,  no  one  doubts. 

If,  then,  in  a  vessel  of  this  description 
there  can  be  combined  the  three  desira- 
ble elements  of  safety,  comfort  and  good 
looks,  and,  under  a  rule  where  motive 
power  should  be  taxed  more  largely  than 
it  is  to-day,  a  fourth  element — to  a  great 
many  people  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant— speed,  the  argument  for  the  deep 
and  comparatively  narrow  boat  seems 
strong. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  a 
"cutter"  is  a  long,  narrow,  deep  vessel; 
that  th.e  term  means  a  boat  with  a  hull  of 
this  shape,  but  a  "  cutter "  may  be  any 
possible  shape  :  the  term  applies  to  the 
rig,  which  is  that  of  a  single-masted  vessel 
differing  from  our  "  sloop  "  of  the  past 
only  in  the  matter  of  double  headsails 
(a  staysail  and  a  jib  instead  of  a  jib 
alone)  and  in  some  minor  details,  and 
not  at  all  from  our  "sloop"  of  the  pres- 
ent, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  recent 
international  matches  for  the  America's 
cup.  "Catboat,"  "cutter,"  "sloop," 
"yawl,"    "ketch,"    "schooner,"     "brig," 


"barque  "  and  "  ship,"  with  certain  inter- 
mediate terms,  all  apply,  and  apply  only, 
to  the  method  of  rigging  the  hull.  "  Cat- 
amaran "  applies  to  two  -  hulled  vessels. 
But  if  you  wish  to  describe  differences 
in  form,  design  or  model  of  the  hulls 
of  single -hulled  vessels,  you  must  do  it 
—  with  the  single  exception  of  the  vio- 
lent difference  indicated  by  "keel"  and 
"centreboarder  "  —  by  employing  some 
adjective  or  adjectival  phrase.  "  Deep," 
"  narrow,"  "  broad,"  "  plank  on  edge," 
"skimming  dish,"  "tonnage  cheater,"  are* 
all  examples  of  qualifying  words  applied 
to  hulls  for  descriptive  purposes.  As  we 
in  this  country  became  mostly  familiar 
with  the  English  cutter  rig  in  the  days  of 
the  five  beam  boats — the  so-called  "  ton- 
nage cheater"  of  about  1878,  produced 
by  a  rule  then  in  use  in  England — it  is 
natural  that  "  cutter  "  should  have  gain- 
ed currency  with  us  as  meaning  a  narrow 
boat,  just  as  we  look  upon  catboat  as 
synonymous  with  abroad,  shallow,  centre- 
board hull,  whereas  a  catboat  may  be  of 
any  design  of  hull. 

Another  question  which  bears  directly 
upon  that  kindred  subject  to  measure- 
ment, classification  for  racing  purposes, 
is  this  same  question  of  "rig,"  which 
again  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  vessel.  For  a  very  large  vessel  a 
schooner  rig  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
economical ;  cutter  or  sloop  for  smaller 
vessels,  while  the  yawl  rig  is  considered 
by  many  better  for  intermediate  sizes. 
But  the  advantages  of  the  yawl  rig,  which 
is  primarily  a  cruising  rig,  over  those  of  a 
cutter — deliberately  under  rigged  for  the 
purposes  of  cruising  —  are  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  yawl's  mizzen  is  the  last  sail 
usually  set  and  the  first  to  be  taken  in, 
and  the  only  definite  perceptible  advan- 
tage in  a  yawl  is  the  shortening  of  the 
main  boom,  necessitated  by  the  existence 
of  the  mizzenmast.  This  desideratum 
can  be  had,  however,  in  a  cutter,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  decidedly  improved  ap- 
pearance, and  the  criticism,  often  made, 
avoided,  that  a  yawl  seen  at  a  distance 
may  be  described,  not  inaptly,  as  "  a  cat- 
boat  chasing  a  sloop." 

That  the  yawl  rig  is  not  a  necessity 
for  safety  and  convenience  of  handling 
on  ocean  voyages  is  further  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  small 
cutters  which  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
recently  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
this  rig,  even  for  the  purposes  of  the  voy- 
age.    They   have  all   come  as  cutters  — 
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Stranger,  Clara,  Minerva,  Uvira,  Jessica, 
Mr.  J.  Beaver  Webb's  little  five  tonner 
Freda,  thirty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide, 
the  smallest  yacht  which  has  ever  crossed 
on  her  own  bottom,  and  doubtless  others 
whose  names  do  not  at  the  moment  occur. 

Another  and  a  most  interesting  fact 
which  bears  directly  on  the  question  of 
comparative  advantage  of  various  rigs, 
though  its  reasons  and  conditions  are 
difficult  of  explanation,  is  the  fact  which 
we  are  all  bound  to  admit  (ocular  demon- 
stration taking  to  a  great  extent  in  regard 
to  it  the  place  of  theoretical  explanation), 
that  the  subdivision  of  sails  is  incident- 
ally the  actual  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
motive  power.  In  other  words,  that  the 
cutting  up  of  the  motive  power  of  a  ves- 
sel, the  subdividing  it  into  a  larger  num- 
ber of  smaller  sails,  which  is  done  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  economy  in  handling,  is 
directly  detrimental  to  speed.  There  is, 
in  other  words,  a  loss  of  ultimate  effort 
from  any  subdivision  of  sails. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of 
pressure  which  the  wind  exerts  when  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  of  its  re- 
sultant effect  is  greatest  where  the  press- 
ure is  exerted  against  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  canvas.  In  other  words,  loo  square 
yards  in  one  sail  exert  more  driving 
power  on  a  boat  than  loo  square  yards 
divided  between  two  or  more  sails.  The 
fastest  of  all  rigs,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  any  given  sail  area  is  therefore 
that  rig  which  has  all  the  motive  power 
in  one  sail  —  like  the  catboat,  next  to 
which  in  this  respect  comes  the  sloop,  next 
the  cutter,  then  the  yawl  and  last  of  all 
the  schooner  ;  that  is,  last  of  all  so  far 
as  yachts  are  concerned.  Of  course  the 
same  rule  remains  equally  true  in  regard  to 
the  other  rigs  which  are  in  use  for  purposes 
of  commerce.  Why  this  should  be  so 
we  may  leave  mathematicians  to  demon- 
strate. For  our  purposes  the  fact  is  suf- 
ficient. It  may  be  suggested  that  certain 
factors  which  would  not  necessarily  be 
discovered  mathematically,  such  as  back 
wind  from  one  sail  exerting  an  influence 
on  another  and  tending  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  its  effort,  and  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  "  better  draught,"  which 
may  possibly  give  a  cumulative  effect, 
are  reasons  which  tend  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. 

A  further  reason  also  is  suggested  why 
that  which  might  appear  mathematically 
untrue  is  nevertheless  the  fact  :  for  all 
mathematical  purposes  the  sail  plan  of  a 


boat  is  a  plane,  against  every  portion 
whereof  the  wind  exercises  an  equal  in- 
fluence. In  practice  the  sails  are  set 
away  from  the  wind  (at  as  near  as  may 
be  the  same  angle)  ;  in  each  of  the  sails 
a  certain  portion  only  is  at  that  angle 
to  the  wind  at  which  the  wind  will  pro- 
duce upon  it  the  best  result,  and  of  course 
the  larger  the  area  of  the  sail  the  greater 
the  area  found  in  this  relative  position. 
A  certain  portion  of  practically  every  sail 
— that  portion  which  lies  along  the  luff  of 
the  sail — is  at  a  less  effective  angle.  In 
the  case  of  a  mainsail  a  part  of  this  area 
along  the  luff  is  practically  becalmed  by 
the  mast  itself. 

Even  where  specific  allowances  are 
made  in  racing  for  "rigs"  to  counter- 
balance the  acknowledged  greater  effi- 
ciency on  the  above-indicated  principle  of 
one  rig  over  another,  as  is  the  custom  in 
many,  if  not  most,  clubs,  it  makes  a  very 
unsatisfactory  race  when  vessels  of  vari- 
ous rigs  contend  for  the  same  prize. 

Classification  by  rig  as  well  as  by  size 
is  essential  to  produce  either  interesting 
or  satisfactory  results.  During  the  past 
summer  there  have  been  several  matches 
in  which  the  so«called  "  Cape  "  catboats 
have  been  entered  in  a  class  with  the 
small  sloops  and  cutters,  and  sometimes 
they  have  won.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  evolution  of  the  yacht  if  these 
victories  were  to  be  attributed  to  superi- 
ority of  model,  when  in  reality  they  were 
the  result  of  "rig." 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  a 
sloop  and  a  schooner  of  the  same  length 
would  be  unequally  matched,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  catboat  will  undoubt- 
edly vanquish  a  cutter  of  the  same  length 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  so  she 
should. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  "  )^achting " 
may  be  held  to  earn  its  title  as  a  fasci- 
nating sport  may  be  difficult  for  a  lands- 
man to  realize,  but  nevertheless  is  of  con- 
trolling power.  We  refer  to  the  delight 
and  satisfaction  which  one  interested  in 
such  subjects  derives  from  taking  his 
drawing  board  and  instruments,  designing 
the  vessel,  figuring  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  her  proposed  displacement,  her  centre 
of  lateral  resistance,  centre  of  effort,  the 
area  of  her  sails,  her  metacentric  height 
and  all  the  multitudinous  elements  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  boat,  and 
which  must  be  accurately  adjusted  be- 
tween themselves  on  paper  before  a  suc- 
cessful boat  can  be  built.     To  make  out 
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specifications  for  the  builder,  to  enjov  the^ 
personal  supervision  of  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  yacht,  to  watch  her  grow 
as  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  riggers 
and  sail  makers  fulfill  their  allotted  tasks  ; 
to  attend  her  launching  and  know  by  the 
result  how  accurately  he  has  foretold  the 
weight  of  her  material  and  has  seen  the 
resultant  effect  (as  demonstrated  by  the 
depth  at  which  she  floats  when  launch- 
ed and  rigged)  —  this  is  to  participate, 
though  in  an  humble  sphere,  in  the  delight 
of  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  first  sail,  af- 
ter such  intimate  relations  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  boat  as  makes  her  almost  a 
part  of  her  designer,  a  matter  to  be  ap- 
preciated or  understood  by  a  land  lubber, 
or  even  by  the  yachtsman  whose  bank 
account  permits  him  to  buy  or  build  a 
vessel  with  sufficient  accommodation  for 
his  purposes,  to  hire  his  crew  and  to  main- 
tain her  in  all  possible  luxury,  and  where 
lack  of  true  interest  in  the  sport  leads  him 
to  do  so  without  having  any  greater  in- 
terest in  or  real  ownership  of  her  than 
that  which  he  obtains  from  paying  her 
bills  and  deciding  on  the  number  of  her 
staterooms  and  lockers.  The  latter  prob- 
ably appreciates  his  dinners  on  board 
prepared  by  French  cooks,  may  even 
have  a  warm  admiration  for  the  fine 
polish  of  his  brasswork,  may  possibly  note 
with  an  approving  eye  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  his  well-paid  crew  ;  but  the  former 
finds  his  pleasure  in  the  graceful  lines  of 
his  vessel,  in  admiring  her  actions,  study- 
ing her  moods  and  participating  in  the 
delights  reserved  for  the  real  yachtsman. 
If,  indeed,  in  addition  to  the  science  of 
naval  architecture  he  shall  have  given  the 
requisite  time  to  the  study  of  navigation, 
he  may  well  be  said  to  have  extracted 
from  the  finest  of  sports  "all  there  is  in 
it."  Nor  need  his  galley,  if  hunger  be  in- 
deed the  best  of  sauces,  turn  out  dinners 
any  less  inviting  than  those  which  grace 
the  table  of  his  wealthier  confrere. 

From  many  aspects  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  yachting  interests  of  this  country  that 
one  of  our  largest  clubs  permits  on  its  roll 
only  vessels  above  a  certain  tonnage,  thus 
excluding  from  voice  in  their  councils  the 
men  owning  smaller  3"achts,  though  of 
course  as  non-yacht  owners  they  may  be- 
come formal  members  of  the  club.  This 
may  have  its  advantages  in  the  personnel 
of  the  fleet,  so  to  speak,  but  it  has  very 
decided  disadvantages  in  tending  to  ex- 
clude the  owners  of  smaller  yachts  from 


their  deliberations,  for  the  reason  that  the 
small  yacht  is  the  only  training  school  of 
the  amateur  sailor.  Very  few  men  who 
buy  a  large  yacht  at  the  outset  for  their 
first  experiment  ever  become  sailors,  for 
they  have,  to  use  the  old  saying,  "  crawled 
in  through  the  cabin  windows  "  and  missed 
all  the  enlightening  influences  of  the 
"fo'ksle." 

Small  yachts  develop  practical  knowl- 
edge of  handling  and  an  actual  mastery 
of  the  principles  involved  ;  they  aft'ord 
practice  which  is  useful  to  a  man  when 
he  graduates  to  his  larger  boat.  He 
never  forgets  what  he  has  learned  in  the 
smaller  boat,  and  which  he  never  would 
have  learned  in  the  larger  one.  The  Cor- 
inthian races,  which  have  been  and  are 
now  so  much  encouraged,  have  also  added 
greatly  to  the  development  of  sailors  from 
yachtsmen,  giving  as  they  do  opportuni- 
ties to  others  than  yacht  owners  to  ac- 
quire practical  knowledge. 

In  the  international  races  the  crews 
have,  of  course,  always  been  professionals, 
and  properly  so.  Professionals  are  nec- 
essarily better  than  amateurs,  and  the 
stake  that  is  being  contended  for  is  too 
great  to  permit  the  slightest  advantage 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  being  dis- 
regarded. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  man  who  sails  half  a  dozen  times 
in  a  summer  is  not  so  efificient  as  a  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  it,  earns  his 
living  in  that  way  and  is  employed  on  a 
yacht  all  the  time.  A  few  contend  that 
the  Corinthians,  having  as  a  rule  more  in- 
telligence and  better  education,  are  more 
valuable  than  poor  sailors  who  are  sailors 
by  profession,  at  $30  a  month  ;  but  for 
practical  racing  the  preference  for  the 
professional  should  be  considered  no  slight 
upon  the  Corinthians. 

Evolution  has  made  distinct  strides  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
more  especially  in  the  last  five  or  ten,  and  a 
point  which  must  not  for  a  moment  be  dis- 
regarded is  grade  and  beauty  of  outline. 
That  it  is  a  pleasure  to  a  yachtsman  to 
look  at  a  graceful  boat  and  that  lines  of 
strength  are  lines  of  beauty  are  unques- 
tionably artistically  true,  though  this 
statement  must  not  be  taken  in  too  broad 
a  sense.  Strength  may,  of  course,  elim- 
inate beauty,  but  that  graceful  lines  in 
naval  architecture  —  lines  and  models 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  as  beautiful 
objects — necessarily  embody  the  elements 
of  safety,  speed  and  comfort  may  be 
taken  as  almost  axiomatic.     There  is,  of 
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course,  beyond  mere  outline,  a  beauty  of 
construction  discoverable  only  on  an  in- 
ternal examination  of  the  craft  herself, 
itself  embodying  in  its  honest  strength 
a  certain  element  of  beauty,  and  what 
has  been  said  above  must  of  course  be 
qualified  by  this  latter  fact.  A  beauty 
which  should  be  fair  outwardly  to  the 
eye  might  be  but  a  whited  sepulchre. 
One  can  hardly  formulate  set  rules  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  pretty  boat  and  what 
an  ugly  boat.  It  is  a  question  of  per- 
sonal equation. 

Sometimes  a  man  may  be  constrained 
to  buy  something  which  he  does  not  re- 
gard as  particularly  beautiful,  because  of 
the  limited  extent  of  his  means  ;  but  no 
man  ever  bought  an  ugly  boat  when  he 
could  for  the  same  money  secure  one 
which  pleased  his  eye  and  in  her  com- 
ponent elements  carried  out  the  fair  prom- 
ise of  her  exterior. 

Regarding  steam  yachts  the  same  prin- 
ciples hold  good  that  are  true  of  sailing 
yachts.  One  wants  safety,  comfort,  speed 
and  looks,  but  in  steam  yachts  probably 
speed  would  be  considered  first,appearance 
second,  comfort  third  and  safety  last. 
At  least  this  is  true  of  many  steam  yacht 
owners.  Speed  in  steam  yachts  means 
relative  discomfort  ;  it  means  more  space 


given  to  engines  and  boilers  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  cabin  accommodations. 
The  size  of  the  owner's  purse  is  the  most 
important  element  in  a  steam  yacht.  But 
steam  yachting  is  not  "yachting."  It  is 
an  attractive  sport,  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  appropriate  name,  in  which  one 
ca-n  be  very  comfortable,  dine  luxuriously 
and,  barring  accidents  to  machinery,  reach 
port  at  a  given  hour,  and  can  conse- 
quently reduce  the  uncertainty  which  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  yachting  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

If  a  man  has  time  —  and  he  ought  not 
to  go  yachting  if  he  has  not — the  uncer- 
tainty of  "  getting  there  "  is  one  of  the 
charms.  He  is  looking  for  winds  and 
clouds  and  one  thing  or  another  all  the 
time  ;  and  although  it  may  be  a  great 
source  of  annoyance,  when  one  has  to 
reach  a  port  at  a  given  hour,  to  have  the 
wind  die  out,  a  man  who  never  goes  in  a 
sailing  vessel  except  when  he  has  plenty 
of  time  will  always  escape  that  annoy- 
ance. The  owner  of  a  steam  yacht  has 
the  possibility  of  extracting  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  from  his  navigation,  but 
the  study  of  the  sky,  the  chances  of  wind 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  he  will 
make  his  land  fall  are  phases  of  yachting 
which  only  occur  to  him  when  some  valve 
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or  piston  rod  gives  out, 
and  then  he  does  not 
derive  much  pleasure 
from  them,  for  with  his 
Hmited  sail  area  it  does 
not  matter  much  wheth- 
er there  is  a  breeze  or  a 
calm.  Repairs  below  or 
a  passing  tug  are  his  sole 
resource. 

Nevertheless  any 
man  who  has  gone  to 
school  on  a  small  yacht, 
who  has  grown  up  and 
become  a  sailor,  and 
comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  steam  yacht 
will  better  meet  his 
views,  will  exercise  his 
command  on  a  steamer 
precisely  the  same  as  he 
would  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, and  extract  from  it 
as  much  amusement  as 
the  "  tea  -  kettle  "  sys- 
tem permits  to  unhap- 
py mortals. 

One  interesting  ^nd 
curious  point,  which  to 
the  "rule- of -thumb  " 
naval  architect  is  a  mat- 
t  e  r  of  ever  -  recurring 
surprise,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  so  often  noticed, 
that  vessels  supposed 
to  have  been  built  on 
exactly  similar  lines 
have  yielded  apparent- 
ly very  different  results 
so  far  as  speed  is  con- 
cerned. In  explana- 
tion :  First  stands  the 
personal  equation, 
which  means  not  only 
the  skipper  and  crew, 
but  the  owner  —  the 
owner  to  the  extent  of 
providing  the  vessel 
with  everything  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of 
equipment,  seeing  that 
everything  in  her  out- 
fit is  in  absolutely  per- 
fect order,  that  she  has 
everything  requisite, 
that  she  has  not  run 
down  in  any  way  m  her 
gear  or  anything  else. 
A  bad  sheave  in  a  block 
may  lose  a  race,  jam- 
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ming  the  sheets  at  a  critical  moment.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  and  the  possible  superi- 
ority of  one  skipper  over  the  other  in  the 
handling  of  the  vessel,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  vessels  are  not  abso- 
lutely the  same.  A  change  of  half  an  inch 
in  the  shape  of  a  frame  would  mean  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  many  more  frames. 
This  might  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye 
while  the  vessel  was  building  on  the  stocks, 
but  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce  a 
vast  difference  in  the  result. 

Admitting,  however,  that  two  vessels 
are  absolutely  the  same  in  model,  quite 
different  materials  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  their  construction,  resulting  in 
a  different  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  frames 
of  which  one  boat  is  built  (assuming  that 
they  are  built  of  wood)  may  be  better  sea- 
soned, consequently  lighter,  and  this  boat 
would  require  more  ballast  to  bring  her  to 
precisely  the  same  point  of  flotation  than 
the  other,  the  addition  of  which  would  give 


her  greater  stability,  because  the  weight 
would  be  put  in  a  more  advantageous 
place. 

Assuming  the  two  vessels  to  be  identi- 
cal in  design,  and  the  sails  of  the  same 
size,  the  boat  with  the  greater  stability 
will  carry  them  at  a  more  advantageous 
angle. 

But  chapters  and  volumes  not  only 
might  be,  but  have  been,  written  on  each 
of  the  half-dozen  points  already  touched 
upon.  Argument  may  be  added  to  argu- 
ment, and  yet  the  slow  process  of  evolu- 
tion must  go  on  under  its  own  prescribed 
conditions.  Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicatesthat  evolution  in  yacht  building  is 
a  branch  of  or  assimilated  to  social  evo- 
lution rather  than  natural  evolution,  and 
that,  however  it  may  be  doubted  when 
gazing  upon  the  last  graceful  creation  of 
some  noted  designer  swimming  upon  a 
summer  sea,  the  true  type  has  not  as  yet 
been  reached. 


THE  WHEELMAN'S    SONG. 

Spin,  my  wheel,  my  shining  wheel. 

And  bear  me  into  the  fragrant  west. 
Be  swift,  for  the  evening  shadows  steal 
And  the  lilies  float  at  rest. 
They  float  and  ride 
On  the  sleepy  tide. 
Like  pearls  on  a  maiden's  breast. 

Turn  cheerily,  now,  my  willing  wheel. 

Till  fast  as  the  swallow's  flight  we  go. 
And  the  glistening  bars  of  burnished  steel 
Flash  back  the  sunset's  glow. 
The  way  is  long. 
But  a  merry  song 
Will  make  it  the  shorter  erow. 


Then  here  is  a  song  for  my  faithful  wheel — 

My  steed  of  the  shining  mane. 
No  need  have  we  for  the  rowelled  heel 
Or  the  lash's  cruel  pain. 
Just  a  touch  of  the  toe 
And  away  we  go, 
Till  the  wind  pursues  in  vain. 

David  H.   Morehead. 


"MY     DOG     TOSS ." 


BY    CORNUBIAN. 


iM>Bit>  HE  was  some- 
thing like  a  spaniel  ; 
as  pretty  as  paint  and 
as  knowing  as  a  Chris- 
tian. His  temper,  too, 
was  grand  ;  nothing 
could  put  him  out  or 
throw  him  off  his 
scent ;  he  would  work 
from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  scarcely  turn- 
ing a  hair.  But  his 
old  -  fashioned  ways 
and  cunning,  when  on 
game,  gained  his  young 
master  the  envy  of  the 
whole  country  side  ; 
the  lads  knew  the  value  of  a  good  dog  in 
those  days.  After  all,  such  envy  mattered 
little  ;  Toss  was  as  true  as  he  was  affec- 
tionate, and  nothing  could  affect'his  loy- 
alty and  his  love  for  his  master,  which  his 
master  well  knew,  and  for  which  Toss 
was  loved  accordingly. 

Imagine,  good  reader,  a  long  wavy- 
haired,  liver-colored  water  spaniel,  low  on 
the  legs,  with  an  abnormal  amount  of 
'"  feathering"  and  with  broad,  firm  pads 
on  the  said  limbs  ;  very,  very  long  ears,  a 
shagg}-  -  haired  mouth  with  a  sort  of  big 
mustache  growing  from  both  cheeks  ; 
grand  white  teeth  and  intelligent,  steady 
brown  eyes,  set  in  a  truly  noble-looking 
head,  and  you  will  mentally  behold  an 
image  which  somewhat  resembled  my  dog 
Toss,  but  which,  in  my  private  opinion, 
could  never  do  him  justice — imagine  ye 
never  so  wisely  ! 

For  eleven  long  years — the  best  of  my 
youthful  days  of  sport — Toss  was  indeed 
the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  he  worked,  like 
the  noble  creature  that  he  was,  almost  up 
to  the  last.  What  a  funny  little  beast  he 
looked  when  first  I  beheld  him  !  Just  a 
little  brown  shaggy  ball,  with  two  brilliant 
eyes  ;  all  that  a  baby  spaniel  of  a  month 
old  could  be  expected  to  look  like  ;  and 
even  in  those  early  days  methought  I 
traced  a  doggy  sort  of  dignity  in  his 
quaint  appearance,  which  manifested  itself 
more  clearly  directly  he  entered  actively 
into  the  realms  of  sport. 

My  introduction  to  Toss — he  bore  no 
name  then — occurred  thus  :  About  three 


miles  from  the  home  of  my  youth,  amid 
the  moors  and  glens  of  Cornwall,  there 
lies  a  town  of  very  much  importance  in 
the  county,  and  in  this  town  dwelt  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  me,  but  whom 
I  knew  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
"  Camborne  Sam."  Now  Camborne  Sam 
was  a  tailor  by  profession,  but  a  thunder- 
ing—  ahem!  —  a  sportsman  from  choice. 
He  was  supposed  originally  to  have  come 
from  Camborne,  which  by  the  way  was 
not  the  town  wherein  he  resided,  hence 
the  prefix  to  his  Christian  name  ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  real 
moment,  Sam  knew  a  likely  pup  as  soon 
as  he  clapped  eyes  on  one,  and  Camborne 
Sam  was  a  sporting  friend  of  mine  whose 
acquaintance  I  valued,  and  for  whose 
knowledge  in  the  world  of  dogs  I  main- 
tained a  deep  respect.  Uncharitable  peo- 
ple said  that  Sam  was  a  bit  of  a  poacher, 
but  such  remarks  could  not  affect  my 
deep  regard  for  him  ;  I  liked  Sam  and  he 
liked  me  ;  there  was  a  great  and  secret 
bond  between  us,  and  that  was  the  love  of 
sport. 

One  day  as  I  was  leaving  the  grounds 
at  home,  with  my  gun  under  my  arm,  who 
should  I  spy  in  the  distance  but  Cam- 
borne Sam.  He  was  hurrying  toward  me 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could  carry  him. 
Sam  was  stout  ;  he  lived  well,  and,  being 
close  on  forty  years  of  age,  was  inclined 
to  puff  considerably  when  exerting  him- 
self abnormally  ;  so  I  naturally  waited 
for  him  to  come  up. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
that  my  father  objected  to  my  friendship 
with  Sam.  The  pater  was  squire  of  his 
parish  and  a  sort  of  quasi  -  model  in  the 
way  of  correct  living.  I  rather  think 
that  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced  and  re- 
garded Sam  as  a  suspicious  character, 
inasmuch  as  he  neglected  his  profession 
in  order  to  appreciate  on  every  available 
occasion  the  charms  of  sport.  For  my 
part  I  saw  nothing  objectionable  in 
Sam's  line  of  action  ;  in  fact,  scandalous 
as  it  might  have  seemed  to  my  father,  I 
used  highly  to  approve  of  Sam's  conduct 
when,  on  my  appearance,  gun  in  hand,  he 
would  jump  nimbly  off  his  bench,  pitch 
his  work  aside,  on  with  his  boots,  and, 
taking  a  thick  stick  in  hand,  would   ac- 
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company  me  over  moor  and  through 
copse  and  covert,  enjoying  the  sport 
quite  as  much  as  I  did.  Sam  was  such  a 
good  marker  and  always  knew  where  to 
start  a  hare. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Sam  seemed 
unusually  full  of  business,  and  it  struck 
me  I  knew  what  that  business  was.  His 
broad  face  beamed  in  the  morning  sun  as 
he  approached,  and,  touching  his  hat — he 
was  alwaj'^s  a  very  polite  man — he  burst 
forth  with  some  welcome  tidings.  "  I've 
got  him,  Master  Willum,  and  he's  the 
beautifullest  pup  as  ever  I  see.  I've  bit 
his  tail  off  this  very  mornin',  afore  I  start- 
ed. You  can  come  in  town  to-morrow 
and  take  him  away  with  you  if  you  like, 
sir,"  he  added. 

By  this  I  understood  that  Sam  had  sat- 
isfactorily concluded  certain  negotiations 
for  one  out  of  a  litter  of  spaniel  pups 
from  a  sort  celebrated  in  the  county  for 
their  many  virtues  in  the  field.  I  ought 
to  say,  however,  that  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  me  to  procure  the  "pick  of 
the  lot." 

Sam  accompanied  me  that  day  ;  we  had 
fair  sport,  but  during  most  of  the  time  we 
discussed  that  spaniel  pup,  and  when  I 
retired  to  rest,  tired  out  with  the  day's 
tramp,  the  vivid  remembrance  of  his  oft- 
repeated  words,  "  the  beautifullest  pup  I 
ever  see,"  lulled  me  into  a  satisfactory 
and  well-earned  slumber. 

And  when  the  welcome  morrow  arrived 
and  I  beheld  the  little,  brown,  shaggy, 
plump  doggy  my  satisfaction  was  greater 
than  even  my  anticipations  had  been. 
"  We'll  call  him  Toss,  Sam,"  said  I,  "  for 
he's  just  like  a  ball  !  "  and  Toss  he  was 
called.  Sam  had  done  the  business  well, 
for  he  had  indeed  chosen  the  flower  of  the 
flock,  as  the  future  proved. 

I  did  not  take  the  pup  home  with  me 
that  day.  Sam  was  to  keep  and  train  him 
for  me. 

Our  country  was  chiefly  composed  of 
moorland,  bracken  and  brake,  wherefore 
the  many  advantages  of  possessing  a 
thoroughly  good  spaniel  may  doubtless 
be  readily  comprehended  by  the  reader. 
I  understood  spaniels  and  loved  them  as 
a  class  ;  but  only  such  as  knew  their 
business  did  I  care  to  possess,  and  the 
rearing  and  training  of  a  promising  pup 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest. Under  Sam's  able  guidance  my 
taste  for  these  intelligent  creatures  had 
assumed  a  character  in  which  the  profes- 
sional judge  decidedly  predominated  over 


the  amateur,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  I 
was  under  seventeen  shooting  seasons  in 
age.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  think 
Sam  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day, 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge he  possessed  in  the  world  of  sport, 
especially  in  reference  to  spaniels  and 
shooting  in  general. 

"  If  Sam  had  not  been  born  for  a  tailor, 
he  might  perhaps  have  turned  out  one 
of  the  finest  squires  in  England,"  I  used 
to  remark  to  my  most  intimate  comrade, 
Dick  Wood,  and  Dick,  who  appreciated 
Sam's  merits,  used  gravely  to  agree  with 
me.  I  was  fortunate  therefore  in  having 
such  a  friend  as  Sam  to  take  charge  of 
the  spaniel  pup  and  to  see  to  his  pre- 
limmary  training — a  matter  which,  in  my. 
opinion,  was  of  tremendous  importance. 

How  well  I  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  Toss  became  acquainted  with 
the  first  head  of  game  he  had  ever  seen  ! 
Sam  and  I  were  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
affair,  and  it  happened  thus  :  Sam  had 
taught  the  pup  to  fetch  and  carry  a  little 
woolen  ball,  and  the  pup  delighted  in  it. 
I  used  occasionally  to  ride  into  town  to 
see  him,  and  before  starting  on  one  of 
these  occasions  I  put  a  jack  snipe'in  my 
pocket  which  had  been  killed  the  previous 
day.  When  I  arrived  at  Sam's  abode  that 
worthy  took  the  woolen  ball  from  the  shelf. 
and  pitching  it  far  out  into  his  back  yard 
told  the  pup  to  seek  it,  as  usual.  Toss  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  quickly  bounded 
back  with  the  ball  in  his  mouth,  deposit- 
ing it,  according  to  custom,  at  Sam's  feet, 
while  with  an  eager  look  and  an  incessant 
wagging  of  his  stumpy  tail  he  seemed  to 
invite  a  repetition  of  the  fun.  I  pulled  the 
jack  snipe  out  of  my  pocket. 

"  Try  him  with  that,  Sam,"  said  I.  Sam 
took  the  bird  with  a  grin  and,  after  hold- 
ing it  to  the  pup  to  be  scented,  flung 
it  out  into  the  very  centre  of  the  court 
with  a  cheery  "  Go  seek  !  "  Toss  bounded 
away  after  his  quarry,  as  was  his  custom  ; 
on  getting  up  to  the  snipe  his  stump  of 
a  tail  ceased  to  wag  and  his  whole  de- 
meanor underwent  an  unusual  change. 
He  sniffed  at  the  bird,  then  drew  back  a 
little  and,  with  head  first  on  one  side 
then  on  the  other,  regarded  it  attentively. 
The  pup  seemed  puzzled  ;  soon  he  moved 
forward  and  put  his  paw  on  the  bird,  arch- 
ing his  neck  the  while  and  looking  down 
at  it  with  raised  ears  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner. Then  he  gave  a  backward  bound, 
as  if  to  make  believe  he  was  frightened, 
but  still  keeping  his  ears  raised  and  his 
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eyes  on  the  snipe  in  the  same  suspicious 
way. 

"  Bring  it  here  !  "  yelled  Sam.  Toss 
cautiously  advanced  for  the  second  time 
and  tenderly  picked  up  the  bird  ;  then, 
with  arched  neck  and  stumpy  tail  erect, 
trotted  up  to  Sam  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  show  pride  in  the  awakening  of 
a  new  responsibility  and  laid  the  jack 
snipe  at  his  feet.  He  then  retired  a  foot 
or  so  and  sat  down  with  his  ears  still 
raised  and  his  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on  the 
strange  new  object  which  absorbed  his 
entire  attention.  The  pup  seemed  to  re- 
alize that  the  bird  was  a  real  thing  —  a 
matter  of  deep  importance,  as  it  were,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  treated  like  a  woolen 
ball  ;  in  short,  a  new  sphere  of  action  had 
opened  up  for  Toss,  and  he  seemed  to 
know  it. 

"Ain't  he  a  stunner.  Master  Willum?" 
said  Sam,  with  his  admiring  eyes  fixed  on 
the  pup. 

"  He  is  indeed,"  replied  I,  and  so  would 
anyone  else  have  done  who  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  the  scene. 

The  following  autumn  snipe  were  un- 
commonly plentiful  in  our  neighborhood 
and  Toss  underwent  an  excellent  first 
season's  experience  in  consequence.  I 
had  a  great  idea  in  those  days  of  training 
a  young  water  spaniel  on  snipe  as  a  pre- 
limmary  stage  of  his  education.  A  good- 
tempered  spaniel  seldom  forgets  his  early 
experiences  in  the  field,  and  if  trained 
to  find  "long  bills"  cautiously  he  can 
generally  find  any  other  sort  of  game,  and 
when  necessary  work  in  the  same  wary 
manner  in  which  he  is  almost  bound  to  do 
on  whole  snipe,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
prematurely  spring  his  find.  It  is  highly 
necessary,  however,  that  a  young  spaniel 
should  have  his  game  killed  to  him  ;  this 
naturally  increases  his  interest  in  the 
work,  prevents  him  from  becoming  wild 
and  affords  every  opportunity  of  teaching 
him  to  retrieve.  Snipe  are  comparatively 
small  birds,  but  a  spaniel  who  can  work 
them  well  can  as  a  general  rule  work  any- 
thing well.  I  have  often  known  carefully- 
trained  water  spaniels  to  wind  a  snipe  and 
stand  to  it,  as  well  as  any  setter,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  from 
the  bird. 

Toss  was  under  twelve  months  old 
when  early  in  August  he  accompanied  me 
to  the  moors,  where  I  hoped  to  find  sun- 
dry "long  bills  "  and  flappers  to  introduce 
to  his  notice.  He  seemed  quite  in  his 
element,    dashing    round    and    over    the 


rushes,  and  occasionally  splashing  into 
some  of  the  numerous  half-hidden  moor- 
land streams  that  traversed  the  bogs  in 
all  directions.  It  was  real  good  fun  to 
him,  though  at  first  he  did  not  realize  the 
purport  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Soon  we  came  upon  a  sedge  -  covered 
pond  on  which  I  spied  a  brood  of  teal  un- 
der the  escort  of  their  watchful  mother. 
Perceiving  the  enemy  close  at  hand.  Moth- 
er Teal  slowly  piloted  her  flock  to  the 
further  edge  of  the  pool,  where  the  sedge 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  tall  reeds  in  form- 
ing a  close  cover.  This  was  excellent  ! 
The  flappers  were  full  grown,  but  would 
take  a  bit  of  working  among  the  sedge 
and  reeds.  I  knew  their  line,  and  made 
round  the  edge  of  the  pool  for  the  point 
at  which  they  entered  the  dense  cover. 
Toss  was  not  long  in  getting  on  the  scent, 
and  anon  I  knew,  by  reason  of  sundry 
short,  sharp  yelps,  that  Mother  Teal  would 
have  all  her  work  cut  out  to  prevent  her 
young  ones  from  springing. 

With  gun  at  the  "  ready  position  "  I 
followed  the  pup,  who  was  dashing  about 
the  reeds  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
keenest  of  enthusiasm.  Suddenly  Toss 
ceased  yelping  ;  neither  could  I  perceive 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  reeds 
about  where  I  knew  him  to  be  at  the 
time.  The  pup  had  changed  his  tactics, 
whereby  I  gathered  that  he  had  caught 
sight  of  Mother  Teal  and  her  brood  at 
bay.  Then  there  followed  a  tremendous 
splash,  accompanied  by  prolonged  and 
excited  barking,  and  up  went  Mother 
Teal  and  her  flock.  Bang  !  Bang  !  Down 
dropped  a  couple  of  plump  young  birds 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond  ;  one  lay  mo- 
tionless, the  other,  being  winged,  made 
across  the  sedgy  surface  as  hard  as  it 
could,  followed  by  Toss,  who  had  spotted 
it  from  his  post  of  vantage  at  the  side. 

I  waded  out  into  the  pond  and  picked 
up  the  dead  bird,  then  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  pup.  He  had  secured  the  other 
teal — a  young  mallard,  by  the  way — and 
was  holding  it  tenderly  in  his  mouth,  not- 
withstanding that  the  bird  was  flapping 
away  with  its  sound  wing  as  hard  as  it 
could.  The  situation  was  clearly  an 
anxious  one  from  the  pup's  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  his  feelings  were  considerably 
relieved  when  I  took  the  wounded  bird 
out  of  his  custody.  We  found  the  re- 
mainder of  that  brood  later  on  and  took 
heavy  toll  out  of  it.  Toss  doing  his  share 
of  the  business  right  well.  We  found 
some  snipe  also,  and  though  the  pup  had 
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to  be  forcibly  restrained  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  his  first  day  on  the  moors  was 
doubtless  as  enjoyable  to  him  as  it  was 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month 
Toss  had  become  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  partridges,  landrails,  water-rails  and 
with  fencocks  and  moorhens,  as  well  as 
with  snipe  and  other  wild  fowl  of  various 
sorts  ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to  let  him 
work  on  rabbits  or  hares  more  than  could 
possibly  be  helped,  as  I  preferred  him  to 
take  thoroughly  to  feather  rather  than  to 
fur.  There  were  woodcocks  to  be  found  in 
the  covers  as  autumn  deepened  into  win- 
ter, and  I  especially  desired  Toss  to  be 
"good  on  cock"  —  hence  these  precau- 
tions. 

Some  dogs  seem  to  be  born  old  ;  by 
this  I  mean  that  they  are  unusually  cun- 
ning even  as  pups,  or  rather  naturally 
clever  in  picking  up  their  work  and  in 
appreciating  correctly  the  circumstances 
relating  thereto.  Toss  was  one  of  this 
sort  ;  he  appeared  to  know  intuitively 
what  any  reasonable  sportsman  expected 
of  him  in  a  manner  that  I  have  never  be- 
fore or  since  witnessed  in  any  dog.  He 
was  cleanly  in  habits,  sober  and  reason- 
able in  behavior  and  remarkably  affec- 
tionate and  gentle  in  disposition.  Every- 
body loved  that  dog.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is, 
if  an  animal  possessing  the  finest  instincts 
of  a  well-bred,  well-trained  spaniel  might 
with  truth  be  held  to  be  a  gentleman. 
But  one  thing  he  could  never  understand, 
viz.,  being  expected  to  flush  game  con- 
tinually in  front  of  guns  that  did  not 
properly  account  for  the  same. 

Once  I  lent  him  to  my  friend  Dick 
Wood,  who  used  frequently  to  shoot  over 
him  with  me.  Dick  went  over  the  covers 
with  three  casual  acquaintances  from 
London  on  this  eventful  occasion.  Cock 
after  cock  did  Toss  find  and  carefully  put 
up  before  the  party,  but  miss  after  miss 
was  the  inevitable  and  only  result  of  his 
labors.  Dick  was  a  nailing  good  shot  — 
few  better — but  he  wanted  his  companions 
to  get  as  much  sport  as  possible,  and  he 
therefore  generously  refrained  from  firing, 
even  though  it  was  often  pain  and  grief 
to  him. 

The  snow  was  falling  slowly  at  the  time, 
and  as  the  cocks  did  not  make  long  flights 
Dick  endeavored  to  content  himself  with 
merely  marking  down  as  many  of  the 
birds  as  he  could.  At  length  Toss,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  duties  of  a  host,  evi- 


dently came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
three  Londoners  were  as  many  unmiti- 
gated duffers  with  the  gun,  so  he  made  a 
point  of  avoiding  them,  and  would  only- 
work  in  front  of  Dick.  Whereupon  the 
three  Londoners  congregated  round  Dick 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  inexperienced 
gunners,  and  when  the  next  cock  rose, 
right  at  their  feet,  blazed  away  into  the 
oak  coppice  as  before,  with  precisely  the 
same  result.  Toss  stopped  working  at 
that  volley,  and  after  gazing  up  at  Dick 
with  a  look  that  very  plainly  said  :  "  Oh, 
my  master's  friend,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  could  be  guilty  of  letting  that  cock 
escape,"  put  his  helm  well  down  and  made 
for  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  leaving  the  three  typical  Londoners, 
under  the  questionable  impression  that 
they  had  at  length  managed  to  hit  some- 
thing that  was  not  exactly  oaken  coppice. 
Dick  Wood  told  me  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  the  same  evening,  and 
being  only  boys  we  had  a  hearty  good 
laugh  over  them  ;  neither  could  we  in  any 
way  blame  Toss,  who  was  sleeping  on  the 
hearth  rug  at  our  feet  the  sleep  of  the 
righteous.  Toss,  though  a  dog  of  un- 
usual knowledge,  was  naturally  unaware 
■  that  the  lives  and  customs  of  cockneys,, 
as  a  general  rule,  tended  not  only  toward 
misses  but  also  toward  many  other  mat- 
ters and  things  that  by  no  means  conduce 
to  the  bagging  of  cocks,  no  matter  how 
cautiously  he  might  have  found  and 
sprung  them. 

On  another  occasion  some  school  fel- 
lows were  out  sniping  with  Dick  Wood 
and  me.  The  birds  were  lying  uncom- 
monly well,  and  many  a  comfortable  shot 
did  we  get.  Our  companions,  however,, 
were  not  used  to  snipe,  consequently  they 
allowed  too  many  of  them  to  get  away 
scot  free.  Toss  took  exception  to  their 
proceedings  after  a  time,  and  under  no 
circumstances  could  he  be  made  to  range 
in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  line  occu- 
pied by  the  ill-doers  ;  in  fact  when  one  of 
them  did  happen  to  drop  a  snipe  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  swamp  covered  with 
willows  Toss  was  with  extreme  difficulty- 
prevailed  upon  to  retrieve  the  bird, 
though  as  a  general  rule  he  loved  re- 
trieving game  quite  as  well  as  springing  it. 

When  snipe  happened  to  be  wild  and  I 
was  tempted  to  take  long  and  ineffectual 
shots  at  them  in  consequence,  the  dog 
would  ever  and  anon  look  round  at  me  in 
a  reproachful  sort  of  way  which  seemed  to 
say :    "  Come,  master,  this  is  not  the  sort 
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of  thing  for  a  respectable  dog  to  counte- 
nance, but  as  it  is  for  you  I  will  do  my 
best,  all  the  same,  though  it  is  hard  to  see 
'em  going  clean  off  like  this."  That  dog 
could  speak,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
not  the  gift  of  language. 

Years  sped  on,  and  season  followed 
season.  Toss  was  still  the  same  steady 
and  careful  worker — still  the  same  gentle 
and  loving  companion  he  had  ever  been. 
Time  certainly  strengthened  the  inexplic- 
able feelings  of  affection  which  I  had 
ever  entertained  toward  my  dog.  But 
alas  !  time  brought  inevitable  changes,  the 
recollections  of  which  are  even  now  fresh 
with  regrets,  and  it  was  in  sorrow  that  I 
was  forced  to  admit  to  myself  after  silent 
reflection  that  Toss  was  not  the  dog  he 
once  had  been  ;  in  short,  that  his  best  days 
had  long  since  been  passed.  A  long 
tramp  over  the  bogs  began  to  tell  on  the 
faithful  old  creature  in  a  manner  that 
there  was  no  mistaking  ;  his  sight  began 
to  fail,  and  his  poor  old  limbs,  crippled 
with  the  rains  and  snows  of  many  a  well- 
employed  winter,  no  longer  carried  him 
over  moor  and  through  covert  and  brake 
as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

In  the  summer  noontide  Toss  loved  to 
lie  outside  the  entrance  gate,  where  he 
could  see  the  villagers  and  other  passers- 
by.  They  all  had  a  kind  word  for  him.  One 
day  he  was  hnng  as  usual  in  his  favorite 
spot,  when    a   runaway  horse  drawing  a 


market  cart  dashed  down  the  road  at  a 
terrific  speed.  The  old  dog  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  tried  to  jump  the  wall,  but  fail- 
ing in  the  attempt  he  fell  back  on  the 
roadside,  when  the  near  wheel  of  the  cart 
passed  over  his  shoulder. 

I  was  soon  on  the  spot  and  saw  at  a 
glance  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Since 
then  I  have  faced  dangers  and  trials  of 
all  kinds,  but  never  have  I  experienced 
the  feelings  of  that  time.  To  fetch  the 
gun  that  had  killed  so  much  game  over 
the  dear  old  dog  was  but  the  work  of  a 
minute  or  so,  and  looking  the  sufferer  full 
in  the  eyes — and  he  looked  at  me  in  his 
agony  as  only  he  could  look  —  I  fired  ! 
Death  was  instantaneous. 

***** 

In  a  sweet  old-fashioned  house  covered 
with  ivy  and  wisteria,  and  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  a 
certain  heirloom  is  carefully  preserved  ; 
it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Joe  Manton's  work 
— a  gun  of  which  its  possessor  may  justly 
be  proud,  as  was  his  father  before  him. 
The  writer  has  killed  much  game  with 
that  gun,  but  the  last  shot  he  fired  there- 
from sealed  its  muzzle  to  him  forever,  for 
it  gave  rest  to  a  faithful  spaniel,  whose 
remains  now  lie  under  the  trees  on  the 
steep  slope  overlooking  the  home  of  his 
youth.  That  little  mound  under  the  great 
oak  trees  and  the  old  Joe  Manton  are  sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  my  dog  Toss. 
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FRANCIS  GALTON  in  1877  explained 
to  a  sub-section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation a  method  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained   an  average   type    of  a    group    of 


people  by  blending  in  a  certain  manner 
the  photographic  portraits  of  the  indi- 
viduals. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  composite 
photography.  The  original  method  of 
Galton  was  soon  greatly  modified  and  im- 
proved, and  composite  photography  be- 
came very  popular.  As  the  process  was 
simplified,  composite  photographs  were 
made  in  great  numbers  and  of  various 
subjects.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
graduating  class  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges  to  have  a  composite  made  from 
their  portraits  before  separating  for  their 
homes.  Thus  each  member  of  the  class 
would  have  a  picture  of  all  the  other 
merabers  in  one  portrait,  or,  more  truly 
perhaps,  a  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
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entire  class.  The  average  facial  type  of 
certain  professions  and  occupations  was 
obtained  by  means  of  composite  photog- 
raphy, and  very  interesting  were  the  at- 
tempts made  to  show  the  typical  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  clergyman,  doctor,  legislator 
or  actor.  Some  of  the  results  obtained 
were  very  curious,  as,  for  instance,  the 
composite  of  a  class  of  girls  blended  with 
a  similar  photograph  of  a  group  of  young 
men  in  order  to  show  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  the  young  American  student. 

A  rather  comical  story  is  told  of  one 
young  man  who  was  shown  a  photograph 
of  a  young  lady  which  seemed  to  impress 
him  very  much.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  in  the  portrait  denoted  a 
strong  will,  yet  a  gentle  disposition.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  young  lady  whom  one 
would  like  to  know. 

"  Who  is  the  original  of  this  portrait  ?  " 
the  young  man  inquired. 

"  The  graduating  class  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  a  composite  photograph,  and  the 
admiring  young  man  awoke  regretfully 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
such  lady  as  the  one  whose  face  had  so 
strongly  impressed  him,  or,  rather,  that 
there  were  forty-nine  of  her  ! 

Another  instance  is  told  of  a  young 
lady  who  on  seeing  a  composite  photo- 
graph of  a  small  circle  of  friends  of  which 
she  was  a  member  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  so  charming  to  enjoy  the  portrait 
of  somebody  who  is  all  one's  intimate 
friends  at  once  !  " 

An  interesting  composite  photograph 
may  be  made  by  blending  the  various 
portraits  of  one's  self  made  at  different 
periods.  Thus  a  slightly  idealized  like- 
ness is  obtained,  for  the  inevitable  con- 
scious expression  is  done  away  with  in 
blending  the  various  portraits. 

There  is  no  end  of  subjects  to  which 
composite  photography  may  be  applied, 
and  the  results  may  often  be  of  great 
value  to  science.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  process  might  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  obtaining  the  types  of  animal 
species  and  standard^  of  different  breeds  ; 
also  that  a  composite  photograph  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  most  expert 
testimony  in  deciding  the  genuineness  of 
a  suspected  signature,  for  the  doubtful 
autograph  could  be  compared  with  a  com- 
posite of  several  which  were  known  to  be 
genuine,  and  the  difference,  if  any,  would 
then  be  apparent. 

Composites  of  small  groups  are  not  so 


valuable  as  an  average  type,  of  course,  as 
those  which  are  made  of  larger  numbers. 
Composite  photography  is  of  the  most 
value  in  securing  an  average  type  and 
generalization  of  the  prevailing  race  or 
class  characteristics. 

When  the  prominent  features  in  a  group 
of  people  are  entirely  unlike,  the  compo- 
site photograph  of  that  group  will  result 
in  a  blurred  mass  without  many  well-de- 
fined lines.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
possible  for  all  the  faces  of  a  group  to  be 
exactly  the  same  in  the  striking  fisatures, 
the  result  would  be  a  clear  and  well-de- 
fined portrait,  as  if  made  of  one  person. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in  proportion 
as  the  characteristic  features  of  a  group 
are  similar  or  unlike,  the  resulting  com- 
posite portrait  will  be  clearly  defined  or 
blurred.  That  member  of  the  group  who 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  com- 
posite portrait  comes  nearest,  of  course,  to 
having  the  average  typical  face  ;  while 
the  one  who  is  entirely  unlike  the  blended 
mass  of  portraiture  has  features  which  are 
distinctly  different  from  all  the  others  in 
the  combination. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  composite 
photographs.  There  are  several  methods 
by  which  the  work  can  be  done.  That 
first  explained  by  Francis  Galton  consisted 
in  hanging  a  number  of  portraits  one  in 
front  of  the  other  "  in  such  a  way  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  portraits  shall  be 
nearly  as  possible  superimposed."  He 
first  focused  his  camera  upon  the  top  por- 
trait and  made  a  photograph  of  it  ;  then, 
by  successively  removing  the  portraits 
from  the  pin  which  secured  them,  the 
likenesses  of  all  were  imposed  in  turn  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  sensitive  plate  and 
a  composite  photograph  of  the  entire 
group  was  secured. 

This  method  required  accurate  appa- 
ratus, which  was  rather  expensive,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  used  by  most 
amateurs.  Mr.  Rockwood,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully made  many  composite  photo- 
graphs, especially  of  graduating  classes, 
describes  his  method  of  work  as  follows. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  composite  of  nine 
young  ladies,  members  of  a  literary  club 
in  New  York  : 

"I  reduced  the  power  of  light,"  he  says, 
"  so  as  to  make  necessary  an  exposure  of 
eighteen  seconds." 

"  I  first  drew  upon  the  ground  glass  a 
fine  perpendicular  pencil  line,  which  served 
as  a  central  line  to  the  head.  Across  and 
at  right   angles  to   this    line  I  drew  two 
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others,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart,  one 
of  which  ran  through  the  hue  of  the 
mouth  and  the  other  through  the  eye 
at  the  caruncula,  or  at  tlie  joining  of  the 
upper  and  lower  cartilages.  These  lines 
were  arbitrary,  and  the  image  was  adjust- 
ed to  them. 

"  Of  course  there  is  quite  a  variation 
in  the  distances  between  these  two  lines 
in  the  human  head,  therefore  the  camera 
had  to  be  care- 
fully  adjusted 
after  each  expos- 
ure. As  it  was 
very  difficult  to 
do  this  by  hand 
I  constructed  ad- 
justable boards 
hinged  at  one 
side  with  fine 
screws,  so  placed 
under  the  camera 
as  to  elevate  or 
depress  it,  and 
another  screw  to 
move  the'  whole 
camera  and  bed- 
plate forward  or 
backward,  until 
these  distances 
between  the  eyes 
and  mouth  were 
made  to  corre- 
spond with  the 
standard,  I  then 
made  a  pendu- 
lum by  a  weight 
on  the  end  of  a 
string,  about 
forty  inches  long, 
practically  giving 
one  second  to  a 
motion  of  oscilla- 
t  i  o  n  .  T  h  i  s  I 
found    more    practicable    than    a    watch. 

"  Starting  my  pendulum,  the  impres- 
sions were  made  in  quick  succession.  Of 
course,-  the  slide  was  returned  to  the 
holder  after  each  exposure  and  a  new  fo- 
cus of  adjustment  of  the  succeeding  sitter 
made.  The  onl}'  modification  to  the  final 
picture  consisted  in  uniting  the  white  col- 
lars or  neckwear  into  one.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  in  future  experiments  to 
have  a  dark  or  black  silk  kerchief  with 
Tvhich  to  cover  the  white   neck   draping, 
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which  would  give  a  simple,  uniform  effect 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  body." 

Another  simple  yet  accurate  way  of 
making  a  composite  is  to  superimpose 
one  portrait  upon  another  until  all  the 
pictures  of  a  group  are  printed  upon  one 
jMece  of  paper  from  the  various  negatives. 
'J'his  print  is  then  finished  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  shows  the  average  of  all  the 
facial  developments  and  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the 
m  e  m  b  e  r  s  com- 
posing the  group. 
In  printing 
from  various  neg- 
a  t  i  V  e  s  on  one 
piece  of  paper  it 
has  been  suggest- 
ed to  place  the 
negatives  all  to- 
gether, one  on 
top  o  f  another, 
accurately  super- 
imposed in  one 
large  specially- 
made  print- 
ing  frame  deep 
enough  to  hold 
all,  and  then 
print  through  all 
the  negatives  at 
one  time  on  one 
sheet  of  paper 
beneath.  I  am 
inclined  to  think 
this  would  give 
a  rather  blurred 
mass  of  portrait- 
ure. 

The  actual 
photographing  in 
any  case  is,  of 
course,  accom- 
plish.ed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  development  and  print- 
ing are  the  same  as  in  other  branches  of 
photographic  work.  But  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy must  be  maintained  in  posing  the 
subjects  so  that  the  prominent  features 
of  all  will  fall  exactly  upon  the  same 
place  in  the  plate,  and  in  giving  precisely 
the  same  length  of  exposure  to  all  the 
subjects.  The  sum  of  the  various  indi- 
vidual exposures  must  equal  the  length 
required  to  make  one  good  negative  under 
the  same  circumstances. 
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BY    CAPT.    CHARLES    KING,    U.   S.   A. 


Part    I. 


TEN  years  ago  the  troops  of  the  Bad- 
ger State  consisted  of  a  number  of 
separate  companies  organized  un- 
der a  moss-grown  militia  law,  uni- 
formed something  after  the  manner  of  the 
Waterloo  days,  armed  with  Springfield 
calibre  .50's,  as  a  rule,  and  designated, 
as  guards,  rifles  or  volunteers  as  the  fan- 
cies of  the  members  might  suggest.  A 
favorite  custom  was  to  name  the  newly- 
raised  command  for  some  distinguished 
general,  and  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Cus- 
ter were  thus  remembered.  A  custom 
still  more  honored  in  the  observance  was 
to  designate  the  company  by  the  name 
of  the  town  in  which  it  was  maintained, 
and  almost  every  place  of  over  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  had  its  local  defenders, 
while  some  companies  seemed  to  flourish 
for  the  time  in  villages  so  small  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  entire  male 
population  had  been  mustered  in. 

The  foreign  element  in  our  own  me- 
tropolis,true  to  its  policy  of  "  looking  back- 
ward," had  organized  its  martial  force  and 
named  it  from  some  Old -World  patriot; 
and  still  others,  proudly  pointing  to  the 
Fatherland  as  the  head  centre  of  all  that 
was  perfect  in  the  military  art,  conceived 
that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  which  mduced 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  limit 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  army  and  militia 
thereof  to  the  "  exercises,  evolutions  and 
ceremonies  embraced  in  "  the  so  -  called 
tactics,  and  the  first  time  an  expert  m- 
spector  made  the  rounds  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  sight  of  a  company  formed 


in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Prussian  service,  and  put  through  its  paces 
by  words  of  command  that  might  have 
been  all  that  they  should  be  in  the  barrack 
yards  of  Potsdam  or  the  Paradeschritt 
in  front  of  the  guard  house  of  Berlin,  but 
that  had  to  be  suppressed  even  in  so  Teu- 
tonic a  region  as  Eastern  Wisconsin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  when 
a  very  enthusiastic  old  "  Hauptman  "  was 
called  upon  to  state  why  he  failed  to  teach 
Upton  instead  of  the  drill  book  of  the 
beloved  Kaiser  he  promptly  replied  :  "  1 
tried  it  ;  it's  no  good,"  and  took  it  much 
to  heart  that  he  should  be  called  upon 
eventually  to  sacrifice  his  natural  prefer- 
ence and  take  up  arms  against  the  sea  of 
troubles  to  be  found  in  the  American  blue 
book  even  when  "  opposing  "  did  not  end 
them. 

Of  tliis  new  generation  of  soldiers  thus 
springing  up  in  the  Northwest  the  offi- 
cers, as  a  rule,  had  indeed  seen  service, 
but  the  rank  and  file  were  men  unused  to 
war's  alarms.  There  had  been  some  fa- 
mous commands  in  the  ante-helium  days, 
one  of  which  —  the  Milwaukee  Light 
Guard — had  made  a  triumphal  tour  to 
New  York  in  1859  ;  had  been  royally  en- 
tertained by  the  old  Seventy-first,  when 
it  was  known  as  the  American  Guard  and 
Vosburgh  was  its  colonel,  but  of  these 
old-time  companies  not  a  vestige  remain- 
ed beyond  the  "  Tiger  "  breast  plates,  the 
(once)  white  leather  cross  belts  and  the 
awe  -  inspiring  black  towers  of  fur  they 
wore  upon  their  heads.     Splendid  soldiers 
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were  in  those  fine  old  companies  and 
every  mother's  son  of  their  membership 
seems  to  have  volunteered  at  the  first  call 
in  April,  '6i.  Wisconsin's  First  and  Second 
Regiments  were  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  the  really  well-drilled  militia  companies 
that  paraded  our  streets  on  every  Fourth 
of  July  and  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
Three  of  the  best  in  Milwaukee  alone 
were  commanded  at  one  time  by  West 
Point  graduates,  and  the  stately  move- 
ments- of  the  old  Scott's  tactics  were  vastly 
.  admired  by  applauding  citizens.  But  it 
is  all  dead  and  buried  now  —  all  a  mem- 
ory of  the  past.  There  are  no  parades  on 
either  Washington's  or  the  nation's  birth- 
day ;  no  more  bearskin  shakos,  "  spike- 
tail"  coats,  "  target  shoots  "  and  speech- 
making.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  -  time 
sentiment  in  its  outward  and  visible  shape 
has  disappeared.  The  stately  militiaman, 
with  his  glittering  gaspipe  of  a  musket,  is 
gone  forever,  but  the  underlying  principle 
is  still  there,  and  in  his  place  we  have  a 
guardsman  who  can  shoot. 

Ten  years  ago  nothing  but  a  memory 
remained  of  the  old  companies,  and  yet  we 
had  as  many  that  were  new.  There  had 
been  a  season  of  apathy  for  quite  a  time 
after  the  grand  muster  out  of  the  volun- 
teers in  '65.  Wisconsin  towns  were  filled 
with  war  -  worn  men  in  dusty  blue,  with 
wooden  legs  and  empty  sleeves  and  scarred 


faces.  They  had  had  enough  of  soldier- 
ing for  some  time,  but  presently  boys  be- 
gan to  grow  up  and  seek  to  emulate  their 
sires.  Then  came  the  new  militia  move- 
ment. Then,  after  much  pleading,  a  re- 
luctant Legislature  was  induced  to  offer  a 
faint  encouragement  to  the  infant  com- 
mands ;  $300  a  year  for  armory  rent  was 
voted  to  each  company,  and  $5  a  year  to 
each  man  who  obtained  the  full-dress  uni- 
form thereof.  That  law  is  still  the  basis 
of  our  annual  appropriation,  and  has  been 
the  backbone  of  our  support  for  the  up- 
hill pull  of  an  entire  decade  ;  but  better 
things  crept  in,  and  better  still  are  com- 
ing. 

The  force  was  but  an  agglomeration  of 
independent  companies  when  first  I  came 
to  know  it  in  1880.  Gray  was  to  the  full 
as  popular  as  blue.  The  "spike -tail" 
coats,  trimmed  with  gilt  braid,  gay  epau- 
lets and  shoulder  knots  and  white-plumed 
shakos  were  almost  universal.  Some  of 
the  companies  had  white  cross  belts,  but 
most  of  them  had  nothing  but  the  worn 
old  black  leather  waist  belt,  the  McKeever 
box  and  the  metal  scabbard.  Uniform, 
arms  and  methods  were  all  practically  ob- 
solete, but  "the  boys,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  and  preferred  to  be  called, 
were  solidly  set  against  innovation  or 
change.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  more 
conservative  than  an  old  soldier — unless 
it  be  a  young  one. 

A  great  reunion    of  Wisconsin  soldiers 
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took  place  in  the  cit}^  of  Milwaukee  in  the 
summer  of  iSSo,  and  most  of  the  militia 
companies  attended.  Provisional  battal- 
ions were  organized  for  the  first  time  and 
gave  the  earliest  impulse  to  the  battalion 
movement  that  came  in  almost  immedi- 
ately after.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  '80-1 
that  the  first  convention  of  officers  of  the 
State  troops  was  held  at  the  capitol  in 
^Madison.  The  convention  has  never  been 
omitted  from  that  year  to  this,  and  each 
meeting  has  brought  increased  attendance 
and  added  value.  It  was  in  January,  1882, 
that  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  entered  upon  his 
seven-vear  administration  as  Governor  of 


that  once  a  year  some  official  connected 
with  the  Governor's  staff  would  drop  in 
after  two  weeks'  formal  notice  and  count 
noses  for  the  annual  allowance  of  clothing 
money.  Every  man  present  in  "  the  uni- 
form of  the  company  "  whose  name  was 
borne  on  the  muster  rolls  meant  $5  in  the 
company  treasury,  and  if  there  were  not 
uniforms  enough  to  go  round  it  was  not 
difficult  to  persuade  the  inspector  that  an 
old  blouse  and  forage  cap  raked  out  from 
the  dust  bin  was  the  dress  meant  by  the 
law,  since  that  was  the  rig  they  generally 
drilled  in.  As  the  inspector  himself  not 
infrequently  appeared  in  civilian  costume 
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"Wisconsin,  and  during  those  seven  years 
as  radical  a  change  was  wrought  in  the 
organization,  equipment,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  the  troops  of  this  State  as 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  riots 
of  '77. 

The  office  of  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  up  to  this  time  had 
been  one  of  minor  importance.  There 
was  no  salary  to  speak  of  and  no  emolu- 
ment worth  considering.  The  duties  were 
principally  connected  with  the  dust-cov- 
ered muster  rolls  and  records  of  the  volun- 
teer force  which  the  State  had  sent  into 
the  field  in  1861-5.  "The  militia  "  prac- 
tically  took   care  of   themselves,   except 


it  was  at  least  more  of  a  uniform  than  he 
wore,  and  so  it  passed. 

Curious  indeed  did  those  annual  cere- 
monies appear  to  a  looker  on  who  had 
shouldered  his  musket  with  the  New  York 
Seventh  or  served  his  time  with  the  regu- 
lars on  the  frontier  ;  but  it  seemed  all 
right  to  "  the  boys,"  especially  if  the  ui- 
spector  was  a  good  speechmaker  and 
knew  how  to  keep  them  in  line  for  the 
next  gubernatorial  election.  And  yet, 
even  under  such  auspices  and  with  such 
surroundings,  was  prepared  the  code  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  ac- 
tive militia  of  the  State  which,  with  very 
slight  modification,  holds  good  to-day.    It 
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is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  an  old  and  tried 
staff  officer  of  the  war  days  that  his  little 
"blue  book  "  has  been  the  guide  of  the 
Guard  through  a  dozen  years  of  change, 
improvement  and  rather  more  active  ser- 
vice and  riot  duty  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  average  citizen  soldier,  and  stands 
to-day  unchallenged.  So  far  as  the  law 
would  sustain  him  he  has  gone,  and  what- 
soever defects  exist  are  attributable  to 
our  legislators,  not  to  Edwin  E.  Bryant, 
our  adjutant  general  of  ten  years  ago. 

But  the  renaissance  of  the  Guard  be- 
gan in  good  earnest  in  January,  1882. 
There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  his  military  staff  by  the  newly- 
elected  Governor.  He  was  himself  a  war 
veteran,  who  had  commanded  his  regi- 
ment in  the  famous  "march  to  the  sea," 
and  had  won  the  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  such  a  born  fighter  as  Gen.  "  Joe  " 
Mower  in  the  final  tussle  at  Bentonville. 
He  was  known  to  have  strong  proclivities 
for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
it  was  thought  that  his  chief  of  staff 
would  not  unlikely  be  some  prominent 
member  of  that  order  of  veteran  soldiers 
rather  than  the  more  modern  product — 
the  officer  of  the  rising  National  Guard. 
The  former  would  have  war  experience 
beyond  question,  but  would  be  apt  to 
cling  to  the  ideas  of  the  war  days  —  to 
muzzle  loaders  and  "Casey"  as  opposed 
to  breech  loaders  and  "Upton."  The  lat- 
ter might  lack  war  knowledge,  but  would 
be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  new  move- 
ment. 

Grand  Army  men  naturally  desired  the 
selection  of  one  of  their  number  and  the 
guardsmen  hoped,  almost  to  a  man,  that 
the  office  would  be  tendered  to  an  officer 
who  had  proved  himself  as  company 
commander,  and  later  as  assistant  inspec- 
tor general,  a  most  accomplished  and 
practical  soldier.  Moreover,  he  had 
served  at  the  front  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  and  had  been  duly  mustered  in  as 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  When  there- 
fore the  announcement  was  flashed  by 
telegraph  that  Governor  Rusk  had  named 
Chandler  P.  Chapman,  of  Madison,  as  his 
chief  of  staff  there  was  a  shout  of  approv-^ 
al  and  rejoicing  in  every  armory  in  the 
State  and  the  seven  years  that  followed 
were  filled  full  with  confirmation  of  their 
earliest  faith. 

It  was  Chapman  who  molded  the  scat- 
tered battalions  and  companies  into  regi- 
ments, each  in  its  own  district.  It  was 
Chapman  who  strove   from  the  outset  to 


eradicate  all  the  old  militia  parade  ideas 
and  to  bring  the  Guard  to  a  business 
basis.  It  was  Chapman  who  chose  the 
regular  army  as  the  standard  for  Wiscon- 
sin's soldiery  and  he  who  first  brought  reg- 
ular officers  in  as  the  instructors  and 
"coaches"  of  the  raw  command.  It  was 
he  .who  little  by  little  weaned  "  the 
boys  "  from  their  first  loves,  the  tail  coat 
and  plumed  shakos,  and  taught  them  to 
be  men  in  the  regulation  dress  of  the 
regular  service.  It  was  he  who  devised 
the  methods  for  the  rapid  mobilization 
of  the  Guard  ;  planned  their  service  uni- 
form and  equipment ;  exploded  the  old 
inspection  system  and  started  the  new 
one  ;  instituted  the  regimental  camps  with 
"  regulars  "  as  drillmasters  and  coaches  ; 
originated  the  annual  conventions  and 
has  presided  over  their  deliberations 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  it  was  he  who 
fathered  the  impulse  that  made  practice 
with  the  rifle  the  most  important  item  in 
the  instruction  of  our  guardsmen,  and 
who  was  the  leader  in  the  movement 
that  secured  to  our  State  soldiery  the  ad- 
mirable tract  of  land  for  our  encampments 
and  the  rifle  ranges  pronounced  by,  every 
expert  who  has  visited  them  "  unequaled 
in  the  whole  country."  Si  inonumentiim 
qitcBfis,  circiimspice  might  well  be  the 
motto  of  his  house  and  name. 

The  force  thus  organized  and  equipped 
consists  to-day  of  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, stationed  in  their  appropriate  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  State,  and  one  sev- 
en-company battalion  of  infantry,  a  light 
battery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  The  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth limit  us  to  forty  companies  of  foot, 
one  troop  and  one  battery,  but  there  are 
five  excellent  companies  already  organ- 
ized, instructed  and  mustered  as  "  pro- 
visionals," which  may  be  called  into  ser- 
vice in  case  of  need  and  which  stand  ready 
to  take  the  places  of  those  which,  failing 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard,  are  required 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse. 

Under  General  Chapman's  administra- 
tion the  State  was  divided  into  four  regi- 
mental districts,  the  oldest  regiment — the 
First  Infantry  —  being  taken  from  the 
southern  counties  ;  the  Second  Infantry 
from  those  of  the  east  side  of  the  State 
that  lay  north  of  the  first  district ;  the 
Third  Infantry  from  those  lying  north  and 
west,  respectively,  of  the  other  two,  and 
the  Fourth  Infantry  being  taken  entirely 
from  one  metropolis.  The  First  and  Sec- 
ond Regiments  were  organized  April  26^ 
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1882  ;  the  Third  on  April  30,  1SS3  ;  the 
Fourth  on  April  25,  1884  ;  the  cavalry 
troop  on  April  27,  1880  ;  the  battery  on 
May  II,  1885 — all,  as  will  be  seen,  within 
the  last  decade,  although  many  separate 
companies  had  been  in  existence  during 
the  seventies. 

Anticipating,  as  was  supposed  at  the 
time,  by  a  year  or  so,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
indefinitely,  the  passage  of  Senator  San- 
derson's three -battalion  bill,  the  Second 
Infantry  was  filled  to  twelve  companies 
and  has  now  its  full  complement  of  three 
majors.  The  Third  Infantry  also  is  in 
readiness  for  immediate  transformation 
into  a  three-battalion  command.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  the  time  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Infantry  had  been  uniformly 
organized  as  "  three-battalion  "  regiments 
Wisconsin  troops  would  find  themselves, 
in  that  respect  at  least,  side  by  side  with 
"the  regulars,"  but  the  recent  orders  of 
the  War  Department  have  somewhat 
checked  enthusiasm  in  that  direction,  and 
it  is  the  Fourth  Infantry  now  which  the 
most  nearly  corresponds  with  those  of 
the  permanent  establishment.  It  consists 
of  seven  companies. 

All  over  the  central  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  military  spirit  is  rife, 
and  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  new 
companies  are  constantly  coming  in,  but 
the  district  of  the  First  Infantry  at  the 
present  moment  seems  to  have  been  a 
trifle  overcultivated  at  the  start,  and  the 
crop  of  young  soldiers  does  not  fill  the 
gaps  caused  by  the  removal  or  retirement 
of  the  older  ones.  As  a  result  of  several 
years'  observation  of  the  "  organized  mil- 
itia "  of  Wisconsin  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  annual  change  in 
the  membership  of  the  force  is  over  30  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  each  year  sees 
about  one-third  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Guard  falling  out,  and  as  many  new  men 
coming  in. 

Of  certain  commands  this  cannot  be 
said.  There  are  a  few  staunch  old  com- 
panies the  charter  members  of  which  still 
shoulder  their  muskets  in  the  ranks,  and 
year  after  year  the  old  names  grace  the 
muster  rolls  and  the  familiar  faces  peer 
out  from  under  the  visor  of  the  service 
forage  cap  at  the  annual  inspection. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  lineal  promotion 
here  and,  as  organized  to-day,  there  can- 
not be  any  other  than  a  company  system. 
As  a  consequence  the  right  flank  company 
of  some  regiments  is  handled  at  camp 
after  camp  by  officers  who  are  not  only 


the  seniors  of  their  grade,  but  who,  by 
length  of  service,  are  much  the  seniors  of 
many  who  far  outrank  them  in  commission. 
Some  commands  have  had  no  change  to 
speak  of  in  their  commissioned  list  since 
the  day  of  muster  in  ;  others  have  had 
almost  as  many  captains  as  years  of  their 
existence. 

The  Third  Infantry  marches  every  year 
into  camp  with  the  same  field  officers  it 
had  in  1S82.  The  field  of  the  First  were 
all  company  officers  in  1885.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  lack  of 
stability  on  the  part  of  the  oldest  regi- 
ment. All  the  field  of  the  Third  are  war 
veterans  still  in  vigorous  health.  The 
original  field  of  the  First  was  composed 
of  men  who  were  already  gray  with 
years  of  honorable  service,  and  two  of 
them  at  least  sufferers  from  the  expos- 
ure and  hardships  of  their  campaigns 
under  Grant  and  Sherman.  Right  here  it 
may  be  said  that  Wisconsin's  guardsmen 
have  been  led  from  the  start  by  officers 
who  have  smelled  powder  time  and  again. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  "business"  and  so  little  pomp  and 
circumstance  about  our  organization  to- 
day. 

As  to  that  organization  the  words  of 
Col.  E.  C.  Mason,  Third  United  States 
Infantry,  who  last  year  made  the  annual 
War  Department  overhauling  which  we 
seek,  are  quoted  : 

ORGANIZATION. 

"  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
relating  to  the  National  Guard  authorize 
forty  companies  of  infantry,  one  light 
battery  and  one  troop  of  cavalry.  The 
companies  of  infantry  are  organized  into 
regiments  and  battalions  as  the  Gover- 
nor may  direct.  The  organization  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows  :  First  Regiment,  ten 
companies  ;  Second  Regiment,  twelve 
companies  ;  Third  Regiment,  eleven  com- 
panies ;  Fourth  Battalion.,  seven  com- 
panies ;  one  light  battery  and  one  troop 
of  cavalry.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  four  provisional  companies.  These 
companies  are  subject  to  orders  and  may 
be  called  into  service,  and  when  so  em- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
pay  and  allowances  granted  the  estab- 
lished force,  otherwise  they  receive  no 
money  from  the  State." 

PAY    AND    ALLOWANCES. 

"  The  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  are  as  follows  :  When  the  troops 
are  called  into  service  for  a  period  less 
than    thirty  days    each  man  receives  for 
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pay  $1  per  day,  subsistence  and  the 
necessary  transportation.  For  over  thirty 
days'  service  the  troops  receive  the  pay 
and  rations  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  regimental  officers  on  duty  receive 
the  pay  of  officers  of  like  grade  in  the 
regular  service.  For  rent  of  armory  and 
other  necessary  expenses  there  is  paid, 
per  annum,  by  the  State  to  each  company 
of  infantry,  $300  ;  to  the  light  battery  and 
troop  of  cavalry,  $500.  While  in  camp 
each  infantryman  receives  for  subsistence 
$1.50  per  day,  each  trooper  and  artillery- 
man $2  per  day.  There  is  also  paid  to 
the  light  battery  and  troop  of  cavalry  the 
further  sum  of  $300  each  for  the  extra  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  mounted  service." 

CLOTHING. 

"  The  State  furnishes  to  fifty  men  in 
each  company  a  suitable  fatigue  uniform, 
after  the  pattern  in  use  in  the  United 
States  Army.  This  uniform  consists  of 
one  overcoat,  one  blouse,  one  pair  of  trou- 
sers and  suitable  head  covering  —  cap, 
white  canvas  helmet  or  campaign  hat,  as 
the  authorities  may  elect." 

EQUIPMENT. 

"  The  infantry  troops  are  furnished  with 
Springfield  breech  -  loading  rifles,  calibre 
.45,  woven  field  belts  and  canteens.  The 
State  has  in  store  a  limited  supply  of  obso- 
lete pattern  haversacks  and  knapsacks. 
In  some  cases  companies  have  supplied 
themselves  with  knapsacks,  haversacks 
and  leggings  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Light  Horse  Squadron  consists  of  one 
troop  of  cavalry,  mounted  on  private 
horses  and  equipped  with  carbines,  sabres 
and  pistols.  The  horse  equipments,  sad- 
dles, bridles,  blankets,  etc.,  are  issued  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  army." 

CAMP    AND    GARRISON    EQUIPAGE. 

"  Camp  and  garrison  equipage  issued  by 
the  State  consists  entirely  of  tents,  of 
which   there  are   nine   hospital,   with   fly; 


150  wall,  with  fly;  ten  mess,  for  com- 
panies, 12  by  40  feet;  and  one  mess,  for 
officers,  14  by  45  feet." 

MESSING. 

"  While  in  camp  the  messing  is  done  by 
companies.  The  company  officers  as  a 
rule  mess  with  their  men.  The  cooking 
is  done  by  men  or  women  hired  for  that 
purpose.  In  some  cases  the  cook's  police 
came  by  detail  from  the  companies  ;  in 
others  the  assistant  cooks  and  waiters 
were  men,  women,  or  boys  hired  for  the 
occasion.  The  troops  subsist  themselves, 
paying  for  this  purpose  into  a  common 
fund  such  proportion  of  their  per  diem  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  fund  is  disbursed 
by  the  commandant  of  the  company  for 
the  purchase  of  the  food.  The  menseemed 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  subsistence  served." 

So  much  for  the  service  dress  and 
equipment.  The  full  uniform  for  state 
occasions  is  as  close  an  imitation  of  that 
of  the  regular  army  as  the  various  firms 
of  "  military  tailors  and  furnishers"  can 
supply,  so  far  as  the  foot  troops  are  con- 
cerned. The  cavalry  and  light  artillery 
are  allowed  a  little  more  latitude.  The 
Light  Horse  Squadron  (so  named  by  its 
original  members,  many  of  whom  had 
served  throughout  the  war  while  squad- 
rons were  still  recognized)  wears  a  black 
helmet  like  the  regular  cavalry,  except 
that  the  cords  are  mohair  and  the  plume 
yak.  The  tunic  is  heavily  trimmed  "fore 
and  aft"  with  yellow  braids  and  cords  that 
give  it  rather  a  more  dressy,  jaunty  look 
than  the  tunic  of  our  frontier  guardians. 
The  nether  garments  are  riding  breeches 
of  buff  Bedford  cords,  and  the  boots  the 
latest  regulations  for  mounted  officers. 
Buff  gauntlets,  same  shade  as  the  breeches 
and  made  by  a  skilled  workman  from 
"  the  old  country,"  complete  the  dress  ; 
and  with  this  is  worn  a  special  sabre  belt 
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and  sabre  finer  than  the  regulation  pat- 
tern. 

So,  too,  the  horse  equipments  of  the 
troop  when  on  parade  or  gala  occasions 
are  more  ornate  than  those  of  our  prac- 
tical comrades,  and  the  heavy  polished 
bridle  and  bits,  brass  mounted'  and  jing- 
ling with  chains,  and  the  yellow-trimmed 
schabraque  of  dark-blue  cloth,  tend  to  give 
the  horses  a  livelier  coloring  which  they 
and  the  many  fair  friends  of  the  com- 
mand doubtless  appreciate,  but  it  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  stow  all  this  para- 
phernalia into  the  locker  rooms  of  the 
great  armory  of  the  troop,  and  in  very 
short  order  it  will  come  trotting  forth 
from  the  massive  stone  doorway  looking 
particularly  business  -  like  in  its  garb  of 
blue  flannel  shirts  and  blouses,  with  thecar- 
bine  slings,  woven  cartridge  belts  and  horse 
equipments  of  the  regular  service.  No  arti- 
cle descriptive  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  would  be  complete  without  espe- 
cial allusion  to  this  really  admirable  com- 
mand, for  the  "  Light  Horse  "  is  no  more 
popular  on  its  native  heath  (ni  the  heart 
of  Milwaukee)  than  it  is  throughout  the 
entire  State.  Rivalry,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  certain  degree  of  soldierly  jealousy, 
may  exist  between  regiments  and  com- 
panies, but  this  fortunate  troop  of  horse 
has  friends  everywhere. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  when  Generals 
Grant  and  Sheridan  accepted  their  invita- 
tions to  visit  Milwaukee  to  attend  the  first 
big  reunion  of  Wisconsin  war  veterans,  a 
number  of  prominent  ex-sabreurs  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  of  forming  a  troop  of  cavalry  to 
be  the  escort  of  these  distinguished  chiefs. 
A  score  of  the  foremost  professional  and 
business  men  of  the  city  joined  with  them 
at  once.     The  or- 


this  favorite  command  to-day.  Perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  the  popularity 
of  the  troop  in  our  midst  can  be  found 
in  the  recent  political  situation.  The 
nominee  of  one  party  for  the  highest 
ofiice  in  the  gift  of  Wisconsin's  people  was 
the  original  second  lieutenant  and  present 
"  veteran  "  member  of  the  Light  Horse. 
The  nominee  of  the  other  party,  the  then 
honored  head  of  the  Badger  State,  march- 
ed and  rode  in  the  same  regiment  of  Wis- 
consin cavalry  with  his  political  antago- 
nist yet  devoted  personal  friend  of  to-day. 
No  matter  which  had  come  out  ahead  Wis- 
consin would  seat  an  ex-trooper  in  the  gu- 
bernatorial chair. 

The  reunion  of  1880  over,  the  Light 
Horse  settled  down  to  business  and  de- 
cided to  become  a  fixture  in  the  newly-or- 
ganizing National  Guard.  Its  members 
were,  many  of  them,  beginning  to  show  the 
streaks  of  silver  in  moustache  or  beard. 
Most  of  them  were  staid  family  men  who 
loved  their  home  comforts,  but  with  un- 
looked-for enthusiasm  they  stuck  to  their 
evening  foot  drills  and  the  weekly  jog  in 
the  saddle.  A  "  regular  "•  was  presently 
brought  in  as  "coach."  In  1881  they 
marched  out  to  the  lake  region  of  Wau- 
kesha County  and  went  into  camp  for  a 
week,  taking  sharp  drill  and  discipline  like 
the  veterans  they  were.  Then  new  blood 
was  injected  ;  the  winter  drills  and  sum- 
mer marches  and  camps  continued.  They 
were  given  their  first  post-belhnn  intro- 
duction to  Southern  soldiers  when  the 
Macon  Volunteers  came  to  Milwaukee  as 
their  guests  in  1883,  and  the  two  com- 
mands swear  by  each  other  to  this  day. 

In  1884  they  were  encamped  at  Du- 
buque,   Iowa,    side   by    side    with  Light 
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ganization  was  ef- 
fected at  the  end 
of  April    and,    in  "■■    , 

handsome  uniform 
a  n  d  in  excellent 
drill   and  discipline,   the    troop 
reported  for  escort  duty  in  the 
first  week  in  June.      "  How  on 
earth    did   you    do   it  ? "    asked 
General  Sheridan,  as  he  glanced  with 
kindling  eyes  along  the  line  of  pre- 
sented sabres.     The  answer  was  that 
most   of    them  "  had    been  there  be- 
fore,"  which   was    indeed    the    case 
Wisconsin  has   a    singular    affiliation 
for  cavalrymen,  despite  the  fact  that 
she    raises    few    saddle    horses,    and 
there  is  little  that    she  can  deny  to 
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Batteries  B  and  F,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  United  States  Army  ;  won  first 
prize  for  excellence  in  troop  drill  under 
the  eyes  of  West  Point  judges,  and  came 
home  enthusiastic  over  the  welcome  given 
them  by  the  regulars,  among  whom  they 
had  found  hosts  of  friends.  General  Scho- 
field  and  staff  came  to  Milwaukee  and 
opened  their  first  annual  ball  for  them, 
and  the  next  year  General  Breckinridge, 
with  a  number  of  comrade  regulars,  simi- 
larly honored  them.  The  first  call  for  ac- 
tive service  came  almost  as  closely  on  the 
heels  of  this  latter  gala  occasion  as  did 
Waterloo  upon  the  celebrated  ball  when 
"Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  " — but  of 
that  hereafter. 

It  was  not  until  the  Chicago  encamp- 
ment and  prize  drill  of  1888  that  the 
troops  really  met  rivals  "  worthy  of  their 
steel,"  and  this  time  their  laurels  were  in- 
deed in  jeopardy.  The  dash  and  grace 
and  style  of  the  Cleveland  City  Troop, 
with  their  beautiful  Kentucky  thorough- 
breds, their  handsome  hussar  dress  and 
the  light  and  agile  physique  of  the  men, 
all  combined  to  make  the  "backers"  of 
the  Wisconsin  horsemen  decidedly  ner- 
vous. The  Ohio  men  had  a  West  Point 
captain,  too,  but  the  stern  training  to 
which  the  Milwaukeeans  had  subjected 
themselves  told  in  the  general  result,  and 
the  professional  cavalrymen  detailed  as 
judges  —  officers  of  the  First  and  Fifth 
Cavalry  —  again  awarded  first  honors  to 
Wisconsin. 

But,  after  all,  the  biggest  victory  the 
Light  Horse  ever  won  was  over  the  enemies 
of  the  National  Guard  movement  in  the 
West.  An  armory  with  riding  hall,  stables, 
company  and  squad  rooms,  drill  room 
for  foot  duty,  etc.,  was  urgently  needed, 
but  our  Western  Legislature  would  listen 
to  no  pleas.  Seventy  thousand  dollars 
would  hardly  pay  for  what  was  needed. 
"  It  is  absurd,"  said  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  and  they  were  hosts,  "to  spend 
such    a   sum    for   an    armory  in  the  city 
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of  Milwaukee.  The  good  sense  of  the 
people  "  (that  flimsy  bulwark  on  which 
demagogue  and  politician  so  loudly 
proclaim  their  reliance)  "will  stand  be- 
tween our  homes  and  any  possible  harm 
at  the  hands  of  rioters."  But  it  didn't, 
and  it  never  does  when  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  are  aroused. 

The  Light  Horse  raised  the  money  and 
the  armory,  a  fine  edifice  of  stone,  and 
the  plaster  was  not  dry,  the  mortar 
hardly  set,  before  the  worst  mobs  .  the 
West  had  ever  known  were  rioting  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  this,  build- 
ing became  the  nucleus  of  our  defense, 
and  one  for  which  every  good  citizen 
thanked  Providence  and  the  Light  Horse 
before  May  4  was  half  over.  The  an-, 
archists'  bombs  played  havoc  in  Chicago's 
Haymarket,  but  Wisconsin's  volley  blew 
the  backbone  out  of  the  mob  before  it 
got  within  bomb-tossing  distance.  Six 
hundred  troops  were  mustered  within  the 
armory  walls  before  the  building  was 
fairly  finished  that  the  politicians  had  pre- 
dicted would  be  useless. 

In  1881  our  armories  were  in  cellars  or 
garrets,  scattered  in  cheap  buildings  all 
over  the  city.  The  central  fire  station 
was  here  ;  the  central  police  station 
there  ;  the  jail  somewhere  else  ;  the  gas 
works  down  town  ;  the  water  works  up 
town,  and  the  foreign-born  populace  out- 
numbered the  native  to  an  extent  that 
made  thinking  men  look  grave.  To-day 
the  gas  works  and  water  works  are  still 
far  apart,  but  between  them,  ranged  side 
by  side,  the  centre  of  our  municipal  de- 
fense, are  the  armory  of  the  Light  Horse, 
the  central  police  station,  the  stone  jail 
and  the  central  fire  station.  The  light 
battery  and  four  companies  of  infantry 
are  easily  housed  within  the  walls  the 
troopers  built. 

Ten  years  old  this  spring,  the  troop  is 
yet  young  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Another 
year  and,  if  all  go  well,  it  will  have  made 
itself  known  in  person  to  Outing's  read- 
ers in  the  cities  of  the  East. 
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"OT  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years  has  the  no- 
ble old  game  of 
cricket  flourished 
in  the  metropolis  as  it  did 
during  last  season.  Not 
only  were  there  more  crick- 
et clubs  in  existence  in  the 
metropolitan  district  than 
ever  before,  but  there  was 
a  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  play,  as  also  in  the 
personnel  of  the  clubs.  Then,  too,  a  new 
spirit  of  progress  in  management  seemed 
to  have  been  infused  into  a  majority  of 
the  local  organizations,  this  latter  im- 
provement being  shown  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cricket  league  of  New  York, 
with  its  series  of  local  championship  con- 
tests. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  if  the  league  will  only  confine  it- 
self to  its  legitimate  sphere  of  operations 
and  not  burden  itself  with  the  control  or 
management  of  any  international  contests 
it  cannot  but  be  successful  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  popularity  of  cricket  in 
the  great  metropolis. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  was  that 
New  York,  with  its  command  of  most  ex- 
cellent material  from  among  the  thou- 
sands of  English  cricketers  resident  in  its 
midst,  has  not  long  before  this  counted 
its  cricket  clubs  by  the  dozen.  One  ob- 
stacle, I  think,  has  been  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  playing  the  game  at  Central 
Park  similar  to  those  given  the  Brooklyn 
clubs  at  Prospect  Park.  For  years  the 
map  of  Central  Park  has  been  ornamented 
by  a  cricket  field,  but  it  has  only  been 
within  a  few  years  that  the  field  in  ques- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  be  used  by  any 
club,  and  now  that  it  is  the  clubs  occupy- 
ing it  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  very 
inferior  condition  of  the  field  for  cricket 
purposes,  for  the  park  officials  will  neither 
improve  the  turf  themselves  nor  allow  the 
clubs  to  do  it  at  their  own  expense.  At 
Prospect  Park  matters  are  very  differently 
arranged  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  as 
the  splendid  condition  of  the  field  of  the 
Manhattan  Cricket  Club  at  the  Parade 
Ground  fully  shows.  By  and  by,  no 
doubt,  the  New  York  park  officials  will 
astonish  our  local  clubs  by  giving  them  a 
well-rolled  turfy  field  at  Central  Park  on 


which  a  first-class  wicket  can  be  pitched. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  our  athletic 
clubs  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
cricket,  both  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  As- 
sociation and  the  Berkeley  Athletic  Club 
having  added  elevens  to  their  field  teams. 
No  athletic  club  which  fosters  baseball, 
lawn  tennis,  football  and  lacrosse  should 
neglect  so  manly  and  attractive  a  game 
as  cricket.  Boston  has  done  much  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  game  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  Philadelphia  is  regarded 
as  the  "  home  of  cricket "  in  America. 
Why,  therefore,  should  New  York  occupy 
a  third  position  ?  And  that,  too,  with 
more  material  at  command  in  the  way  of 
English  resident  cricketers  than  either  of 
the  other  cities. 

There  have  always  been  two  drawbacks 
to  the  progress  of  cricket  in  popularity 
in  the  metropolis.  One  of  these  obstacles 
to  its  success  is  the  wearisome  delays 
incident  to  its  playing  in  this  city  ;  and 
the  other  is  the  "  revolving  "  which  is 
connected  with  it  ;  the  former  tires  spec- 
tators, while  the  latter  utterly  destroys 
the  esprit  de  corps  which  would  otherwise 
prevail  in  the  clubs.  The  great  waste  of 
time  during  the  playing  of  matches  is 
not  only  entirely  unnecessary  but  is  in. 
express  violation  of  the  Marylebone  Club 
laws  of  the  game.  For  instance,  a  game 
is  announced  to  begin  at  ii  a.  m.,  and  as 
a  rule  the  contest  commences  over  an  hour 
afterward.  Again  the  rules  admit  of  but 
two  minutes  between  a  batsman  leaving 
his  wicket  and  his  successor  taking  his 
place,  yet  ordinarily  from  three  to  five 
minutes  are  occupied.  The  rules,  too,  ad- 
mit of  but  ten  minutes'  intermission  be- 
tween innings,  and  yet  often  half  an  hour 
is  thus  wasted. 

There  is  but- one  way  to  make  cricket 
popular  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  is  to 
begin  as  promptly  at  the  hour  appointed 
to  commence  play  as  the  professional 
ball  players  do  in  their  game.  Also,  to 
strictly  observe  the  English  laws  of  the 
game — violated  in  every  match — of  two 
minutes  and  ten  minutes  for  the  required 
intervals.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
object  in  view  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  limiting  the  match  to  one  innings  on 
each  side  for  each  one-day  match,  thereby 
enabling  the  players  to  attend  to  business 
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in  the  morning,  digest  their  dinner  at 
noon,  and  then  be  prepared  to  fully  enjoy 
a  one-innings  game,  beginning  at  2  p.  m., 
or  even  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  summer  months 
of  June,  July  and  August. 

I  went  to  Prospect  Park  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  league  matches  scheduled  to 
be  played  there  between  elevens  repre- 
senting the  east  and  west  of  the  me- 
tropolis, expecting  to  see  some  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  ;  but  I  found  it  was 
the  old,  old  story,  told  over  and  over 
again  in  local  cricket  contests.  The 
games  were  scheduled  to  begin  at  2  p.  m. 
By  that  hour  not  half  of  the  competing 
elevens  had  arrived  on  the  field,  and  it 
was  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time  be- 
fore   "  play  "  was  called  by  the  umpire. 

The  league,  I  am  glad  to  note,  adopt- 
ed a  rule  which  gives  a  forfeited  game 
against  the  club  failing  to  have  their 
eleven  on  the  field  ready  to  play  with- 
in half  an  hour  of  the  scheduled  time  for 
beginning  the  game,  and  another  rule 
throwing  out  drawn  games  as  no  games 
to  count  in  the  record.  In  England  drawn 
games  count  as  half  a  game,  as  in  chess 
tournaments.  If  the  league  will  only  set 
its  foot  down  against  "revolving"  it  will 
help  the  popularity  of  the  game  greatly. 

In  regard  to  the  revolving  abuse  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  custom  of  playing  members  of 
one  club  in  the  elevens  of  other  clubs  has 
materially  lessened  public  interest  in  the 
contests.  A  club  works  up  a  good  eleven 
of  bona-fide  members,  and  it  challenges  a 
rival  club  to  a  match,  of  course  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  none  but  the  regu- 
lar club  players  in  their  adversary's  elev- 
en. But  on  arriving  on  the  field  who  do 
they  see  practicing  as  one  of  their  op- 
ponents' team  but  a  strong  player  who  is 
one  of  the  stars  of  another  club.  Leav- 
ing out  the  fact  that  this  interloping  play- 


er takes  the  place  of  a  club  member  who 
had  hoped  for  a  chance  to  play  in  his  club 
eleven,  what  credit  is  there  in  winning  a 
match  in  which  players  of  two  clubs  — 
a  quasi-picked  eleven  —  play  against  the 
bona-fide  club  eleven?  This  revolving 
has  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  local  cricket  clubs  and  always 
will  be.  The  rule  should  be  membership 
of  but  one  club,  with  all  revolving  barred. 

The  clubs  of  the  Metropolitan  Cricket 
League  of  New  York  for  1890  included 
the  Manhattan,  Kings  County  and  Bed- 
ford of  Long  Island,  and  the  New  York 
and  Cosmopolitan  clubs  of  New  York  and 
the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Association.  The 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  refused  to 
join  the  league. 

The  opening  games  of  the  league  were 
picked  eleven  contests  named  East  v. 
West,  the  Long  Island  clubs  comprising 
the  eastern  section  and  those  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  the  western.  There 
were  two  matches  played  on  May  28,  one 
being  between  the  first  elevens  of  the 
league  clubs  and  the  other  between  the 
second  elevens.  The  eastern  elevens  won 
both  matches,  the  first  eleven  winning 
theirs  by  130  to  98,  and  the  second 'elev- 
en theirs  by  iii  to  28.  The  contests  took 
place  on  the  field  at  Prospect  Park. 

The  outside  clubs  of  the  metropolis — 
those  that  are  not  in  the  league — :are  the 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  Berkeley  Ath- 
letic Club,  Brooklyn,  Amateur  League,  St. 
Austin's  School  and  the  Hamilton.  Co- 
lumbia College  also  has  an  eleven. 

The  Berkeley  Athletic  Club  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
Mr.  Howard  McNutt,  whose  batting  and 
bowling  were  such  a  feature  in  the  club 
eleven's  conquests.  This  season  I  hope 
to  see  the  cricket  league  greatly  en- 
larged and  the  championship  contests 
made  a  great  feature. 


A   WELL-ROLLED   TURF 
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"MADEMOISELLE:"   THE   ADVENTURE   OF   A   BICYCLIST. 


BY    WILLIAM     ATKINSON. 


IT  was  the  summer  of  1888,  and  I  was 
seeing  England  on  my  wheel.  I 
had  started  from  Liverpool,  had 
"done"  the  Midlands  and  London, 
had  traveled  along  the  Great  North  road 
from  the  metropolis  to  Edinburgh,  beloved 
as  much  by  cyclists  to-day  as  by  the  old 
coachmen  of  the  last  century,  and  I  was 
now  on  my  way  back  to  London  to  meet 
some  friends  with  whom  I  intended  going 
on  to  Paris  and  Rome,  but  had  "  detour- 
ed  "  so  as  to  take  in  some  of  the  gay 
watering  places  on  the  northeast  coast. 
If  you  have  never  tackled  the  Yorkshire 
wolds,  comrade  of  the  bike,  try  them 
some  day  ;  for,  if  there  is  plenty  of  uphill 
work,  the  roads  are  generally  excellent 
and  the  air  is  simply  intoxicating,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  magnificent  views. 

Well,    I    was    endeavormg    to    make    a 
record  crossing  those  glorious  old  wolds 


on  a  certain  July  afternoon.  I  left  Scar- 
borough in  the  morning  ;  lunched  at  Brid- 
lington Quay,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
little  town  of  Pocklington,  where  I  hoped 
to  run  across  an  Ohio  man. 

For  about  twenty-five  miles  after  leav- 
ing Bridlington  I  bowled  along  the  ridge 
road  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
But  I  overshot  the  mark  in  that  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  went  just  three  miles  be- 
yond the  good  road  which  leads  to  Pock- 
lington. However,  just  when  I  discovered 
my  error  I  saw  another  road  that  certainly 
seemed  to  follow  the  direction  I  wished 
to  take. 

The  sign  post  read  "  To  Bishop's  Wil- 
ton," and  as  my  pocket  map  showed  that 
village  to  be  less  than  four  miles  from 
Pocklington  I  determined  to  go  ahead 
and  take  my  chances. 

I  did  take  my  chances,  and  confounded 
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poor  chances,  too  !  The  road  speedily  re- 
duced itself  to  the  width  of  a  lane,  and 
the  macadam  gave  way  to  loose  chalk  and 
sand,  while  the  gradient  of  descent  was 
certainly  one  in  three.  Dense  woods  were 
on  one  side  of  me  and  a  steep  precipice 
on  the  other.  Old  roadster  that  I  was,  I 
think  I  got  a  little  bit  "  rattled." 

Suddenly  over  went  my  wheel  and  I 
went.  There  was  a  general  collapse,  in 
which  I  fared  far  worse  than  the  bicycle, 
for  I  think  I  slid  down  that  beastly  lane 
forty  yards,  more  or  less. 

I  picked  myself  up,  however,  glad  to 
find  that  my  legs  were  sound.  But  alas 
for  my  upper  limbs  !  As  near  as  I  could 
discover,  my  left  wrist  was  sprained  and 
my  right  shoulder  dislocated,  the  latter 
causing  me  much  pain.  Riding  my  bike 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  just  threw 
up  the  sponge  and  lay  down  to  do  a  lit- 
tle groaning.  The  pain  became  intense. 
I  was  unable  to  take  my  watch  from 
my  pocket,  but  I  judged  it  was  about 
7  o'clock.  In  another  hour  it  would  be 
gettmg  dark,  but  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  hove  in  sight.  The  district  is  but 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  what  few  work- 
people there  were  had  gone  to  their 
homes  more  than  an  hour  before. 

I  laid  there  for  what  seemed  to  be 
hours ;  only  I  knew  it  could  not  have 
been  one  hour  or  darkness  would  be 
gathering.  I  grew  despondent  and  began 
to  wonder  if  I  had  not  better  try  to  walk 
to  Bishop's  Wilton,  and  leave  my  machine 
to  take  care  of  itself.  I  disliked  the  idea 
very  much,  for  my  bicycle  was  a  valuable 
one  and  an  old  favorite.  Besides,  at- 
tached to  it  was  a  very  slick  pouch  ar- 
rangement with  a  clever  lock,  and  in  that 
pouch  many  of  my  most  valuable  belong- 
ings were  stowed.  I  shuddered  to  think 
of  their  fate  should  some  young  Yorkshire 
native  discover  my  machine  and  investi- 
gate the  contents  of  that  pouch. 

Good  heavens — a  woman  ! 

Not  only  so,  but  a  young  woman — a 
handsome  young  woman  ! 

I  could  scarce  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
saw  approaching  me,  on  foot,  a  very  neat- 
ly gotten  up  girl,  apparently  a  lady.  She 
was  walking  briskly,  swinging  a  light  veil 
in  her  left  hand.  Across  her  shoulder 
was  strapped  a  very  small  satchel,  by 
Avhich  I  judged  she  was  a  tourist  "  going 
it  alone." 

"Something  wrong?"  she  asked,  pleas- 
antly, as  she  drew  near  and  beheld  my 
forlorn  appearance. 


With  a  ready  tongue  I  told  her  all  I  had 
to  tell,  and  she  responded  with  a  word  or 
two  of  sympathy. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  business- 
like (though  none  the  less  pleasant)  man- 
ner, "  you  can't  stay  here  all  night,  that's 
certain.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  doctor 
nearer  than  Pocklington,  and  that's  five 
miles  off  at  the  very  least.  You  must  let 
me  be  doctor  ;  don't  mind  me  at  all,  just 
imagine  I  am  your  doctor,  or  your  mother, 
or  something  like  that,  for  a  few  moments. 
I'm  quite  experienced  in  some  kinds  of 
surgery.  Now,  just  shut  your  eyes  and 
set  your  teeth,  will  you  ?  I'm  going  to 
hurt  you,  I  think." 

With  that  my  new  friend  pulled  off  my 
coat,  unfastened  my  collar  and  necktie, 
and  ripped  open  the  sleeve  of  my  flannel 
shirt,  thereby  entirely  exposing  my  right 
arm.  She  felt  my  shoulder  all  over  like 
an  expert  surgeon,  gave  a  wrench  and  a 
jerk,  and  my  bones  were  again  where  they 
belong. 

"There  you  are,"  she  said,  with  a  bright 
laugh.  "  Sorry  we  haven't  any  arnica — 
oh,  but  I  know  what  you  have  got,  and 
that's  some  lubricating  oil." 

So  she  rubbed  all  my  machine  oil  into 
my  shoulder  and  my  sprained  wrist. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "you  can  walk  to 
Pocklington  without  the  risk  of  inflamma- 
tion bothering  your  shoulder." 

I  thanked  my  benefactor  for  the  tenth 
time. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  guess  I  can  walk.  I 
suppose,  though,  I  shall  have  to  leave  my 
bike  up  here  ;  but  if  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  open  that  pouch  and  take  out " 

"  You  just  walk  ahead  and  I'll  bring 
everything  along,"  she  replied.  "  You  see, 
I'm  an  expert  bicyclist  as  well  as  a  sur- 
geon !  " 

And  before  I  could  express  my  astonish- 
ment that  girl  was  on  my  bike,  side-saddle 
fashion,  steering  it  down  that  treacherous 
road  as  if  she  had  been  practicing  the 
trick  for  twenty  years. 

"  You  are  an  American  ? "  I  ventured, 
after  we  had  walked  and  talked  for  several 
minutes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  my  home  is  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania.  I  think  I  shall 
be  there  two  weeks  from  to-day.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  train  at  Pocklington. 
I  have  just  walked  from  Malton." 

I  expressed  a  hope  that  we  might  meet 
at  some  time  in  our  native  land,  but  I  did 
not  care  to  question  the  girl  too  much  for 
fear  of   seeming   impertinent.     She    rode 
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my  wheel  down  to  Bishop's  Wilton,  where 
she  left  me  at  a  small  inn,  while  she  went 
on  to  Pocklington  to  take  the  evening 
train  for  York. 

I  did  not  sleep  very  well  that  night. 
Sprains,  bruises  and  a  hard  bed  combined 
to  make  me  wakeful.  I  thought  of  little 
else  but  my  strange  (yet  for  me  exceed- 
ingly fortunate)  encounter  of  the  evening. 
I  tried  in  many  ways  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  that  American  girl  in  so  re- 
mote a  district  of  England,  a  section  sel- 
dom traveled  by  masculine  tourists.  I 
also  endeavored  to  satisfactorily  explain 
to  myself  how  she  could  have  learned  so 
much  of  bicycle  riding  and  surgery. 

Finally,  without  any  particular  reason 
for  so  doing,  except  that  I  thought  of 
the  girl  as  a  fancy  bicycle  rider,  I  could 
not  help  connecting  her  with  the  flaring 
posters  I  had  seen  posted  upon  fences, 
walls  and  barns  all  along  my  route  of  the 
previous  day. 

Fifty  times  I  had  read  : 


OLD    JOHN     SLIMMERSON'S 

MONSTER     SHOW 

From 

Chicago,      Illinois,    United     States    of 
America  ! 

The     Greatest     of    All    Aggregations. 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Driffield July  20th 

Malton, July  21st 

Pocklington July  22d 

Etc.,  Etc.,   Etc.,  Etc. 


I  figured  out  the  dates  as  I  lay  upon  my 
sleepless  couch,  for  I  remembered  them 
quite  distinctly.  Last  evening,  the  21st, 
the  show  was  at  Malton.  She  said  she 
had  walked  from  Malton;  but  then  the 
show  could  not  have  commenced  when  I 
first  sasv  her,  and  Malton  was  fifteen  miles 
away.  No  matter,  I  would  go  to  that 
show  at  Pocklington  the  next  evening. 

The  following  morning  I  secured  a  con- 
veyance to  carry  me  to  Pocklington,  where 
I  duly  discovered  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
who  w^as  sojourning  with  some  English 
relations.  The  circus  had  got  there  ahead 
of  me,  and  the  town  was  agog  with  the 
country  people,  fakirs  and  all  else  that 
follows  in  the  wake  of  a  circus.  When 
evening  came  I  was  not  feeling  in  very 
good  trim,  but  was  bound  to  join  the 
crowd  in  which  I  found  myself  on  a  visit 
to  the  show.  I  grabbed  one  of  the  cheap 
programmes  which  were  being  distributed, 


and  scanned  the  list  of  performances  until 
my  eyes  rested  on  this  one: 

:  MADEMOISELLE  DEMO  REST,           : 

:  Chami'ion   Ladv  Bicycle  Rider             ; 

:  (Late  of  the  Paris  Hippodrome  and  Bar-       : 

:  num's  Show),                               : 

!  /«  her  thrilling  performances  Oft  the  wheel  !   : 

I  was  all  excitement,  but  had  to  exer- 
cise considerable  patience,  as  mademoi- 
selle's act  was  the  last  but  one  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  time  dragged  wearily,  and 
I  took  no  interest  in  the  show  whatever 
until  the  ring  was  cleared  prior  to  the  bi- 
cycle performance. 

I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  entrance  through 
which  the  performers  came  in,  not  even 
glancing  at  the  ring  master  as  he  stepped 
forward  to  make  the  customary  announce- 
ment. But  my  ears  were  wide  open,  and  I 
distinctly  heard  the  man  of  the  polished 
boots  and  long  whip  as  he  shouted: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  regret  very 
much  that  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the 
bicycle  performance  this  evening,  owing 
to  the  indisposition  of  Mademoiselle 
Demorest.  Instead,  Madame  Adelaide 
Patti  will  entertain  you." 

Probably  everyone  but  myself  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  substitute.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  had  ever  before  experienced  such 
keen  disappointment.  And  I  was  more 
at  sea  than  ever. 

As  we  passed  out  I  noticed  the  ring 
master  leaning  against  one  of  the  tent 
poles.  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  perceived 
that,  the  show  being  over,  he  had  ex- 
changed his  smiling  countenance  for  a 
surly  expression. 

"  Is  Mademoiselle  Demorest  ill  ? "  I 
ventured. 

"Is  it  any  of  your  business  ?"  he  re- 
turned. 

"No — er — that  is,"  I  stammered. 

"Well,  get  out  of  this  !  " 

With  this  rebuff  I  concluded  that  the 
identity  of  my  extempore  surgeon  would 
have  to  remain  one  of  those  unsolved 
problems  more  or  less  of  which  enter  into 
every  man's  experience. 

The  next  week,  feeling  better,  I  again 
took  to  my  wheel  and  pressed  on  toward 
London,  from  whence  my  newly-arrived 
friends  and  I  took  the  train  en  route  for 
Paris. 

***** 

Six  weeks  after  my  adventure  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds  I  was  seated  in  the  coffee 
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room  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  London.  I 
had  just  returned  from  the  Continent  and 
was  experiencing  that  peculiar  sense  of 
rest  and  relief  at  being  once  more  in  a 
land  where  my  native  language  is  spoken. 
I  was  so  glad  to  find  newspapers  all 
around  me  printed  in  English  that  I  read 
even  the  advertisements. 

At  last,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  agony 
column  "  of  the  Times,  I  came  across  the 
following  : 

"  Will  the  American  gentleman  whose 
bicycle  broke  down  near  Bishop's  Wilton, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  evening  of  July  21, 
kindly  communicate  with  Tape  Brothers 
&  Tape,  solicitors,  Beverly,  Yorkshire  ?" 

I  lost  no  time  in  taking  a  cab  to  the 
King's  Cross  station  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  and  early  that  evening 
I  was  in  the  office  of  Tape  Brothers  & 
Tape. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lawyer  who  received 
me,  "we  have  put  that  ad.  in  the  Times 
daily  for  over  a  month  in  the  interest  of 
an  unfortunate  client  of  ours.  But  come 
with  me  ;  she  can  tell  you  her  story  better 
than  I  can." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  massive  county 
jail  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  we  were  silently  ushered  by  a  warden 
to  a  neat  but  barely  furnished  cell,  where, 
looking  very  disconsolably,  sat  my  pretty 
benefactress. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  have  come  at 
last !  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  can  save  me  from  being 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  this  wretched 
prison." 

Of  course  I  expressed  my  unbounded 
surprise  and  sympathy,  and  she  went  on 
with  her  story. 

Briefly,  she  was  an  American  girl  who 
had  traveled  with  "  Old  John  Slimmerson's 
Monster  Show "  for  two  years  in  the 
United  States  and  for  part  of  a  year  in 
England.  During  the  English  tour  she 
became  so  homesick  that  on  the  morning 
the  circus  struck  Malton,  July  21,  she  de- 


termined to  leave  the  show  and  go  home. 
But  she  had  signed  a  contract,  and  the 
only  way  to  release  herself  was  to  slip 
away  quietly  without  bidding  anyone 
farewell.  She  could  have  taken  the  train 
at  Malton,  but  instead  she  walked  across 
the  country  to  Pocklington,  and  so  en- 
countered me.  There  being  no  afternoon 
performance,  she  was  not  missed  until 
she  was  "  called  "  late  in  the  evening 
for  her  act  in  the  ring,  and  simultane- 
ously the  treasurer  of  the  show  reported 
that  nearly  all  the  money  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  tent  doors  that  evening  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  ticket 
wagon.  The  consequence  was  that  when 
Nellie  Ryan  (for  Demorest  was,  of  course, 
only  her  professional  name)  alighted  at 
York  from  the  Pocklington  train  an  offi- 
cer was  waiting  for  her. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  produced 
before  the  magistrate  certainly  pointed  to 
the  reasonable  probability  of  her  having 
committed  the  theft.  The  story  of  her 
long  walk  across  the  wolds  rested'  entirely 
on  her  statement  and  was  not  evidence. 
I  alone  could  prove  that  she  was  assisting 
me  miles  away  during  the  very  hours  that 
the  circus  treasurer  was  taking  in  the  money 
that  tvas  aftertvard  stolen  ! 

When  I  reached  Beverly  the  girl  was 
awaiting  her  trial  at  the  ensuing  Quarter 
Sessions. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  by  my  opportune 
appearance  I  was  enabled  to  give  the  bail 
for  lack  of  which  she,  a  perfect  stranger, 
had  remained  in  custody  pending  her  trial, 
and  when  her  trial  came  off  a  verdict  of 
"  not  guilty  "  was  at  once  returned  imme- 
diately my  evidence  was  before  the  court. 

But  there,  dear  reader,  my  romance  of 
the  Yorkshire  wolds  ended.  The  main 
cause  of  the  girl's  homesickness  was  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  a  worthy 
young  fellow  of  Wilkesbarre,  urging  her 
speedy  return  so  that  they  might  be 
married.  But  I  did,  as  a  spectator  and 
friend,  go  to  her  wedding. 


:^^v^ 


PUSSY     ^\'  I  L  T.  O  AV  S 


Dowx  by  the  river  side, 
Some  merry,  strangers  hide, 
And  paint  upon  the  tide 
Naught  but  jnissy  willows. 

Sweet  is  the  note  you  bear, 
Welcome  thy  coming  there, 
Down  by  the  river  fair, 
Pretty  pussy  w'illows. 


Warm  are  your  downy  coats, 
Moored  are  your  shelly  boats 
Fast  to  the  golden  floats. 
Fair-haired  pussy  willows. 

And  now  the  land  will  ring 
With  the  message  that  you  bring 
From  the  ever-welcome  spring, 
Gentle  pussy  willows. 

W.  Barlov^^  Hill. 


THE    ATHLETICS    OF    THE    ANCIENT    GREEKS. 


BY    HAROLD    WILLIAMS,    M.   D. 


^HE   present   inter- 
est in  athletic  af- 
fairs and  the  per- 
sonal    competition 
of     individuals     in 
feats    of    physical 
prowess      suggest     a 
consideration   of    the 


nature  of  the  games 
and  festivals  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who,  for 
the  reason  of  the  great 
interest  then  felt  in  ath- 
letic competitions  and  the 
high  value  placed  upon 
physical  perfection,  are 
generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  greatest  athletes 
the  W'Orld  has  ever  known.  The  principal 
of  these  Hellenic  festivals,  of  which  the 
names  of  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the 
Isthmian  and  the  Numean  are  familiar  to 


us  all,  were  of  co'urse  the  Olympian  games. 
These  were  held  at  Olympia  in  Elis  every 
fifth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus,  and  the  prizes 
awarded  the  victors  consisted  of  wreaths 
of  the  wild-olive  tree. 

These  festivals  were  held  with  more  or 
less  regularity  for  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years.  "With  them  Greek  nationality  de- 
veloped ;  with  them  it  flourished,  and  with 
them  it  fell." 

They  were  held  in  summer  and  all 
were  allowed  to  witness  them,  excepting 
matrons,  whose  presence  v^as  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Maidens, 
however,  were  admitted.  At  first  all  the 
contestants  were  free  Greeks.  Later  Ro- 
mans, Egyptians  and  others  were  allowed 
to  contend.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties the  competitors  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  different  states.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  festivities  lasted  but  a  single 
day,    but    subsequently    they    were    pro- 
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longed  to  five  days,  the  games  being  in- 
terspersed with  processions  and  sacrifices. 

All  the  contests  (with  the  exception  of 
the  mule  and  horse  races,  which  took  place 
in  the  hippodrome)  occurred  in  the  stadi- 
on,  a  large  oblong  space  capable  of  seating 
from  forty  thousand  to  forty-five  thousand 
spectators.  The  stewards  and  contestants 
entered  this  arena  through  a  vaulted  tun- 
nel cut  in  stone.  The  entrance  to  this 
tunnel  was  flanked  by  statues  of  victors, 
intended  to  encourage  the  athletes,  and 
the  pedestals  of  these  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  were  found  in  situ  in  the 
German  exploration  of  Olympia  of  1875- 
81.  The  games  were  under  the  steward- 
ship of  managers,  and  the  contests  were 
decided  by  umpires,  of  whom  there  were 
at  first  only  one  (Iphitus  himself)  ;  then 
two,  chosen  by  lot  out  of  all  Elis  ;  then 
nine,  and  finally  ten.  All  the  athletes 
and  umpires  were  obliged  to  make  oath 
over  the  entrails  of  a  boar  sacrificed  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Zeus,  a  statue  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  "  was  most  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  wicked  men,"  that  they 
would  not  cheat  at  the  Olympian  games. 
The  athletes  made  further  oath  that  they 
had  carefully  trained  for  the  space  of  ten 
months  ;  the  umpires,  that  they  would 
give  their  decisions  honestly  and  without 
bribes  and  that  they  would  not  reveal  the 
reasons  for  their  selection  of  winners. 

The  first  event  of  the  games,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  pentathlon  or  the 
quintuple  contest,  a  competition  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  because 
of  its  exciting  nature,  and  because,  being 
varied  in  its  requirements,  it  called  for  the 
highest  and  most  harmonious  development 
of  the  human  body.  It  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle competition  made  up  of  five  tests  : 
(i)  the  standing  jump  ;   (2)  throwing  the 

*  Republished  from  Outing  of  October,  1890. 


javelin  ;  (3)  throwing  the  discus  ;  (4)  run- 
'^i'^g  ;   (5)  wrestling. 

The  leap  was  taken  standing  and  was 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  weights  called 
halteres.  The  attitude  of  the  leaper,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  as  judged 
by  the  picture  on  vases,  was  as  follows  ; 
"  He  stretched  out  his  two  hands  (sic)  in 
front  of  him,  one  of  the  halteres  in 
each,  then  bent  his  knees  and  then  at 
the  same  moment  straightened  out  his 
knees  and  brought  his  hands  back- 
ward." This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  our  method  of.  jump- 
ing, in  which  the  leaper  has  his  hands  be- 
fore him.  It  may  be  that  the  leaper 
threw  the  halteres  behind  him  as  he 
jumped,  thus  giving  additional  impetus  to- 
his  body,  or  it  may  be  that  he  jumped 
from  a  height  and  that  the  halteres  were 
used  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  the 
body. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  distances  ac- 
complished were  simply  enormous.  Phal- 
lus leapt  fifty-five  Olympian  feet,  and 
Chionis  fifty-two,  and  such  leaps  as  the 
latter  are  repeatedly  recorded.  Fifty 
Olympian  feet  equal  twenty  -  nine  and  a 
half  English  feet,  by  which  it  is  seen  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  for 
the  ancient  leaper  to  excel  the  modern, 
twenty-three  feet  three  inches  being  (un- 
til recently)  the  "record"  of  the  modern 
jump.'  The  halteres  are  described  by 
Pausanias  as  being  semicircular  in  shape, 
though  not  perfectly  so,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  fingers  should  pass  through  them 
as  through  the  handles  of  a  shield.  They 
were  also  used  for  the  purposes  of  general 
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exercise  much  as  we  use  tlunib  bells,  and 
were  highly  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose by  no  less  an  authority  than  Galen 
himself.  The  body  of  the  leaper  was 
naked  and  oiled,  and  the  leaping  contest 
was  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  lute, 
the  lute  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Apollo, 
so  tradition  says,  having  been  victorious 
on  several  occasions  at  Olympia.  Of  the 
javelin  throwing  little  is  known,  but  the 
probability  is  that  excellence  in  this  con- 
test consisted  in  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  throw. 

In  casting  the  discus  distance  alone  was 
considered.  The  discus  was  a  fiat  circu- 
lar plate,  sometimes  of  metal  and  some- 
times of  stone.  Its  exact  standard  weight 
is  not  known,  but  the  discus  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  weighs  eleven  pounds  nine 
ounces.  It  was  thrown  (not  scaled)  by  an 
under  movement  of  the  arm,  and  it  de- 
scribed a  curve  in  its  course,  the  distance 
being  marked  by  a  fork  at  the  place  where 
it  first  touched  the  ground.  The  distances 
accomplished  in  the  discus  throwing  were 
also  very  great,  Phallus  having  the  record 
of  ninety-five  feet.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  djscus  was 
thrown  from  a  height,  as  is  often  asserted. 
This  sport  was  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous to  our  modern  putting  the  shot. 

The  running  race  was  the  single  sta- 
dium, a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
yards.  As  the  ancients  had  no  means  of 
accurately  estimating  time,  we  are  unable 
to  judge  of  their  accomplishments  in  this 
direction.  The  wrestling  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  so  fully  and  ably  dealt  with 
in  Outing  for  October  last  that  it  needs 
in  this  connection  only  to  remind  the 
reader  that  it  was  closely  similar  to  our 
modern  "  catch-as-catch-can  "  wrestling. 
The  naked  wrestlers  were  oiled,  sprinkled 
with  the  dust  of  the  Palaestra  and  scraped 
with  the  strigilis.  This  rendered  them 
supple  and  slippery ;  the  more  slippery 
they  were  the  greater  strength  being  re- 
quired to-  hold  an  opponent. 

They  wrestled  standing,  any  hold  was 
allowed,  and  three  falls  constituted  a  vic- 
tory ;  but  if  both  opponents  fell  a  fall 
was  not  counted.  It  was  a  contest  of 
strength,  cunning,  agility  and  daring. 
One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  sport 
is  that  given  by  Homer  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Ajax  and  Ulysses  : 

Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose 
When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands  ; 


Close   locked    above    their   heads   and  arms  are 

mix'd, 
Below  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fix'd. 
***** 

Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends 
And  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends  ; 
Their  bones  resound  with  blows  ;  sides,  shoul- 
ders, thighs 
Swell  to  each  grip  and  bloody  tumors  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
O'erturn  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground  ; 
Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 
The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 
While  the  long  strife  e'en  tired  the  lookers-on 
Thus  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon  : 
"  Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me  ;  ' 

Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 
He    said,    and,    straining,    heav'd    him    off    the 

ground 
With    matchless   strength  ;    that    time    Ulysses 

found 
The    strength    t'    evade,    and   when    the   nerves 

combine 
His  ankle  struck  ;  the  giant  fell  supine  ; 
Ulysses,  following,  on  his  bosom  lies  ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  thro'  the  skies. 
Ajax  to  lift  Ulysses  next  essays  ; 
He  barely  stirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raise. 
His  knee  lock'd  fast,  the  foe's  attempt  denied, 
And  grappling  close  they  tumble  side  by  side. 
Defiled  with  honorable  dust  they  roll, 
Still  breathing  strife  and  unsubdued  of  soul. 
Again  they  rage,  again  to  combat  rise, 
When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize. 

— Popes  ^^ Iliad, ^^  Book  xxiii. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pentathlon 
consisted  of  a  complex  competition,  each 
separate  detail  being  selected  with  a  view 
to  conducing  to  the  highest  perfection 
of  physical  development,  the  jumping  and 
running  developing  the  legs  and  thighs, 
the  javelin  throwing  the  arm  and  culti- 
vating the  eye,  the  discus  perfecting  the 
arm,  shoulder  and  back,  and  the  wrestling 
giving  the  combatant  courage,  determina- 
tion, agility  and  endurance,  and  develop- 
ing the  muscular  system  of  the  whole 
body. 

After  or  during  the  pentathlon  there 
were  mule  and  horse  races  and  chariot 
races  in  the  hippodrome,  events  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and 
then  came  the  running  races  and  other 
athletic  contests,  which  took  place  in  the 
stadion,  and  the  exact  order  of  which  is 
uncertain. 

The  running  consisted  of  five  separate 
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contests  :  The  single  stadium,  from  one 
end  of  the  stadion  to  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  yards ;  the  double 
stadium,  from  one  end  of  the  course, 
round  a  turning  point  and  back  again  to 
the  start,  400  yards  ;  the  long  race,  vary- 
ing in  distance  from  1,400  to  4,400  yards  ; 
the  shield  race  and  the  race  in  armor,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  worn  by  the  runner 
being  variously  modified  at  different  times. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  competitors  wore 
girdles,  but  later  they  were  naked  and 
oiled.  The  long  race  was  very  exhaust- 
ing, several  instances  being  recorded  in 
which  the  competitors  died  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  the  race. 

The  boxing  surpassed  all  the  above- 
mentioned  events  both  in  the  severity  of 
the  effort  and  the  danger  of  the  contest. 
The  combatants  wore  the  cestus  ;  that  is- 
the  hands  were  wrapped  about  with  leath- 
er thongs,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the 
thongs  being  studded  with  metal  knobs 
over  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  hand.  In 
some  of  the  illustrations,  however,  it  is 
represented  as  a  glove,  studded  with  metal 
and  fastened  to  the  hand  by  thongs.  In 
many  instances  the  blow  of  the  cestus  seems 
to  have  been  parried  by  the  cestus  of  the 
opponent,  but  in  other  illustrations  the  con- 
test is  represented  as  being  almost  exact- 
ly similar  to  what  is  denominated  by 
our  own  professors  of  the  noble  art  as  a 
straight  counter.  Though  the  metal  back- 
ing of  the  cestus  was  a  usual  it  was  by  no 
means  a  necessary  feature  of  the  contest. 

The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  cestus 
were  often  terrible  ;  teeth  were  knocked 
out,  noses  were  broken,  and  the  ears  were 
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SO  exposed  to  injury  that  cel-ebrated 
boxers  were  represented  in  statuary  with 
mutilated  ears.  Death  itself  often  oc- 
curred. Closing  in  and  willful  killing 
were  prohibited,  and  if  the  latter  was 
proved  the  victor's  crown  was  awarded 
to  the  dead  opponent.  When  a  comba- 
tant acknowledged  himself  beaten  he  sig- 
nified his  defeat  by  holding  up  one  hand. 

The  most  arduous  and  dangerous  of  all 
the  games  was  the  terrible  pancratium. 
In  this  contest  the  combatants,  naked  and 
oiled,  fought  against  each  other  in  a  per- 
sonal conflict,  and  the  contest  continued 
until  one  of  the  combatants  declared  him- 
self vanquished.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  evidently  the  best  liked  of  all  the 
contests,  for  he  says  of  it  in  one  instance 
"  that  for  the  future  they  took  care  that 
neither  the  pentathlon  nor  the  horse  races 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pancra- 
tium." 

To  win  the  prize  both  in  the  boxing 
and  in  the  pancratium  on  the  same  day 
was  considered  the  highest  honor  to  be 
won  at  Olympia.  Strangling,  striking 
with  the  hands,  knees  and  elbows,  twist- 
ing and  dislocating  the  limbs,  breaking  the 
fingers  and  toes  and  all  practices  except 
biting  and  kicking  were  allowed.  The 
cestus  of  course  was  not  used,  since  the 
hands  were  required  in  grasping  one's 
antagonist.  It  was  really  a  contest  for 
personal  supremacy,  and  to  engage  in  it 
an  athlete  must  be  of  the  greatest  size 
and  courage  and  of  the  most  symmetrical 
development.  They  fought  standing, 
but  if  they  fell  the  contest  was  continued 
on  the  ground,  unless  one  should  break 
away  and  rise,  in  which  case  the  contest- 
ants sought  new  holds  and  continued  the 
combat. 

Sometimes  the  prize  was  awarded  with- 
out a  contest,  as  when  Dromeus  won  the 
olive  wreath,  he  being  presumably  so  ter- 
rible a  competitor  that  no  one  entered 
against  him.  In  the  following  Olympiad, 
however,  he  was  beaten  by  Theagenes. 
The  same  champion  often  won  the  prize 
in  two  or  more  Olympiads,  as  in  the  case 
of  Arrachion,  whose  second  contest  is 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :  "  For  when 
he  contended  for  the  prize  of  wild  olive 
with  the  only  one  of  his  antagonists  that 
remained,  his  opponent  got  hold  of  him 
first  and  hugged  him  with  his  feet  and 
grappled  his  neck  tightly  with  his  hands. 
And  Arrachion  broke  the  finger  of  his 
antagonist  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  being 
strangled  ;  and  his  antagonist  also,  though 
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the  dryest  possible  description,  with  the 
probable  intention  of  preventing-  obesity. 
Obesity  in  athletes  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  success,  and  was  considered  a  subject 
of  sutificient  importance  for  Aristotle  to 
aim  one  of  his  famous  aphorisms  at  it. 
Apparently  to  be  a  good  fighter,  according 
to  the  ancients,  was  to  be  a  good  eater, 
and  there  are  many  traditions  of  great 
gastronomic  achievements. 

Whoever  followed  the  occupation  of 
professional  athletics  up  to  his  thirty-fifth 
year  without  winning  a  prize  was  de- 
barred from  further  competition,  the 
thirty-fifth  year  being  regarded  the  prime 
of  life,  after  which  no  physical  improve- 
ment was  likely  to  take  place.  But  if  he 
had  previously  won  a  prize  he  was  allowed 
to  compete  as  long  as  he  wished.  The 
prize  winners  were  celebrated  throughout 
all  Greece  and  were  cared  for  in  old  age 
by  their  native  cities.  But  the  unsuccess- 
ful contestants  were  obliged  to  become 
soldiers  or  instructors  in  athletics. 

Such,  then,  were  the  athletic  contests  of 
the  Olympian  games,  and  in  comparing 
them  with  our  own  one  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  their  striking  similarity,  al- 
though celebrated  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 
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he  had  throttled  Arrachion,  fainted  away 
from  the  pain  his  finger  gave  him.  And 
the  people  of  Elis  crowned  the  dead  body 
of  Arrachion  and  proclaimed  him  victor." 

In  addition  to  the  events  described 
there  were  foot  races,  pentathlon,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  the  pancratium  for  boys 
also.  According  to  some  authorities  there 
were  prizes  for  poetry,  music  and  art. 

Of  the  training  of  athletes  little  is 
known.  As  previously  stated,  they  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had 
trained  for  ten  months,  and  besides  this 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  one  month 
of  special  training  under  the  direction  of 
the  steward  at  Olympia.  All  candidates 
were  examined  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis 
before  being  permitted  to  enter  for  a  com- 
petition. 

The  diet  for  athletes  in  training  con- 
sisted in  the  restriction  to  a  certain  kind 
of  cheese  ;  later  on  the  eating  of  flesh  was 
introduced,  it  is  said,  by  Dromeus,  and 
later  still,  according  to  Galen,  the  athletes 
who  participated  in  the  seven  kinds  of  ex- 
ercises were  fed  upon  pork  and  a  special 
kind  of  bread,  the  food  always  being  of 
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JTAVING,  inthe 
3 1  course  of  a 
dozen  annual  and 
semi-annual  out- 
ings, become  fa- 
miliar with  the 
haunts  of  North- 
western sportsmen 
and  grown  some- 
what wear}^  in  re- 
threshing  the  old 
story,  our  party  of  Minnesota  devotees  of 
the  rod  and  gun  sought  last  summer  en- 
tirely new  fields  for  health  and  pleasure, 
and  that  Ave  may  not  render  ourselves  in- 
dictable for  the  crime  of  selfishness  in 
withholding  information  which  might  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  fellow  sportsmen  our 
impressions  and  experiences  are  here  re- 
counted. 

The  scene  of  our  campaign  lies  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  middle  section  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  ter- 
ritory is  easily  reached  by  a  night  ride 
from  Minneapolis  over  the  "  Soo  "  line.  It 
is  a  romantic  and  noteworthy  fraction  of 
our  incomparable  fatherland,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
south  by  the  mighty  Lake  Michigan,  and 
on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point 
midway  between  the  Little  Two  Hearted 
and  Tahquamenon  rivers  to  Mille  Co- 
quins,  while  the  western  limit  is  the  Au 
Train  River. 

Stretching  in  length  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  and  west  and  in  width  half  that 
distance,  this  territory  comprises  nearly 
every  natural  resource,  except  minerals, 
that  has  made  the  land  of  the  Wolverines 
prominent  among  the  sisterhood  of  States. 


It  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  melodi- 
ous currents  and  tranquil  mirrors  of  its 
streams  and  lakes  and  the  fastnesses  of 
its  virgin  forest  harbor  almost  every  va- 
riety of  fish  and  game  that  can  challenge 
the  skill  or  haunt  the  dream  of  the  angler 
and  the  huntsman. 

The  welcome  task  of  preparation  and 
the  requisite  hours  of  pleasant  travel  past 
found  our  party  encamped  upon  the  north- 
ern shores  of  the  great  Manistique  lakes, 
at  the  head  of  the  basin  drained' by  the 
Manistique  River  and  the  tributaries 
whose  waters,  trending  southwesterly, 
fall  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  camping 
ground  was  near  the  geographical  cen- 
tre of  this  territory  and  from  it  our  little 
fishing  and  hunting  forays  radiated.  Tents 
were  soon  in  place  and  every  provision 
for  our  creature  comforts  duly  supplied. 
In  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  all  but 
impervious  woods  around  us,  the  grateful 
balm  of  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters before  us,  the  fathomless  blue  of  the 
sky  above  us  —  what  wonder  that  we 
should  join  in  the  thankful,  spontaneous 
avowal,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here  !  " 

We  found  the  Great,  or  North  Manis- 
tique, Lake,  like  its  less  expansive  south- 
ern neighbor,  well  stocked  with  all  the 
species  of  fish  indigenous  to  the  waters  of 
Michigan,  prominent,  if  not  chief,  among 
which  is  that  staple  recipient  of  the  an- 
gler's regard — the  bass.  Here  he  is  in  all 
the  distinct  yet  converging  characteristics 
of  tribe,  family  or  what  you  will — the  Os- 
wego bass,  or  big-mouth  black  bass,  the 
green  or  grass  bass,  the  grayling,  and 
with  him  neighbors   of  the  most  unneigh- 
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borly  pattern,  the  liostile  pike,  tlie  oft  un- 
amiable  pickerel  and  the  muskallonge. 

A  fitting  prelude  to  our  diversions  on 
the  Great  jSIanistique  Lake  was  afforded 
by  two  of  the  party,  impatient  of  the  bare 
idea  of  losing  precious  time  and  missing 
golden  opportunity,  who  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  our  arrival  pulled  out  in  one 
of  the  boats  with  which  we  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  in  less  than  two  hours  landed 
a  catch  of  bass  and  pickerel  fully  double 
the  reward  of  any  equal  period  of  fishing 
in  our  experience  up  to  this  time. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  this  in- 
itial success  aroused  our  zeal  and  kindled 
the  fire  of  emulation.  Day  after  day  we 
repaired,  under  the  direction  of  a  most 
excellent  guide,  to  whom  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  this  portion  of  the  State  were  as 
familiar  as  his  right  hand,  to  the  most 
promising  fishing  grounds  within  our 
reach,  and  doubly  and  trebly  our  toil  and 
exertion  were  rewarded  by  prompt  and 
sure  returns. 

That  few  .  days'  sojourn  around  the 
ISIanistique  lakes  was  memorable,  not  only 
for  its  unalloyed  successfulness  in  an- 
gling, but  for  the  delightful  change  and 
novelty  incident  to  camp  life.  In  the 
first  place,  our  camping  ground  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  a  wealth  of  natural  beauty 
and  scenic  grandeur.  In  the  foreground 
was  a  succession  of  high,  densely  -  tim- 
bered banks,  in  some  instances  jutting  out 
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into  the  lake  in  abrupt,  jagged  promon- 
tories, down  the  sides  of  which  rills  and 
trout  streams  sparkled  through  the  emer- 
ald foliage  and  tumbled  into  the  deep, 
wide  basin  of  the  lake.  The  air  was  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers,  and  on 
all  sides  stretched  league  on  league  of 
forest  dedicated  to  the  Muse  of  Solitude, 
as  unbroken  to-day  as  when  "  Creation's 
dawn  beheld." 

But  adieu  to  the  lakeside  and  the 
spoon  hook,  emblematic  of  campaign 
against  the  bass,  pike  and  the  mus- 
kallonge,  and  hail  to  the  fly,  symbolic  of 
crusade  against  the  speckled  trout  of  the 
restless  brook.  Deserting  temporarily  the 
camp  on  the  Manistique  lakes  we  pro- 
ceeded to  tempt  fate  and  fortune  along 
the  Manistique  River  and  its  northern  af- 
,fluents ;  and  having  supplied  ourselves 
with  several  light,  easily  -  transportable 
boats  and  canoes  and  "  wading  stockings  " 
(misnomer  for  the  rubber  garment  that 
envelops  the  entire  body  from  toes  to  arm- 
pit), we  were  prepared  to  fish  either  from 
boats  or  "  wading."  Some,  lazily  disposing 
themselves  in  boats,  fished  while  drift- 
ing down  stream  ;  others,  arrayed  in  the 
uncouth  yet  wholly  desirable  wading 
stockings,  stalked  from  knee  to  waist 
deep  through  the  pure  water  of  the 
stream,  their  bamboos  ever  and  anon 
bending  with   the  weight  of  a  strugglmg 


two  or  three  pound  trout.  In  these 
streams  we  used  almost  every  conceiv- 
able description  of  bait,  and  each  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  whole  gamut 
was  run,  from  the  gaudy,  elaborately- 
finished  "  fly  "  and  the  innocent-looking 
minnow  down  to  that  pink,  slimy,  squirm- 
ing little  specimen  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  angle  worm.  No  fisherman 
need  be  reminded  that  the  question  as  to 
which  particular  kind  of  bait  is  absolutely 
the  best  still  remains  a  mooted  one,  and 
always  will ;  for  each  variety  has  its  cham- 
pions, and  such  a  thing  as  complete,  or 
even  approximate,  unanimity  of  opmion 
stands  high  on  the  long  list  of  conceded 
improbabilities.  The  sportsmen  of  our 
party,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
would  to-day  cast  their  vote  for  that 
favorite  and  staple  decoy — the  fly. 

In  the  lakes,  great  and  small,  other 
kinds  of  bait  were  employed.  The  frog, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
agents  for  the  ensnarement  of  the  bass, 
while  for  the  capture  of  the  larger  and 
robust  pike,  whitefish  and  sturgeon,  small 
fishes  and  strips  of  white  and  other  fish 
were  in  most  general  use.  So  much  for  the 
sport  ;  but  oh,  the  primitive  spreads  where 
"hunger  was  the  sauce,"  when  upon 
some  low  -  lying  bank  we  kindled  a  fire 
in  a  fireplace  improvised  with  a  trio  of 
small  rocks,  and  drew  up  around  "  a  feast 
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ap- 


fit  for  the  gods,"  all  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  the  absence  of  formality  of 
that  "  civilized  "  life  which  it  was  for  a 
much  too  brief  season  our  privilege  to  de- 
spise. The  pungent  fragrance  of  coffee, 
divinely  brewed,  was  there,  to  be  sure,  nor 
were  the  always  "handy"  canned  fruits 
of  proscribed  civilization  lacking  ;  but 
chief,  foremost  and  topmost  of  all 
the  most  exquisite  dish  that  ever 
galed  the  discriminating  taste  and 
peased  the  appetite  of  the  ranger  of 
wooded  wilds  —  trout!  Oh,  revered  and 
tenderly  cherished  shade  of  Charles 
Lamb,  the  unique,  the  inimitable  and  the 
universally  beloved  !  How,  how  couldst 
thou  lo^^er  the  wings  of  thy  immortal  and 
immortalizing  genius  around  the  dirty 
shape  of  so  plebeian,  so  vulgar  a  thing  as 
the  pig,  when  right  within  thy  grasp,  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
limpid  native  brook,  curved  the  graceful 
lines  and  waved  the  repose-scorning  fin 
and  tail  of  the  royal  trout  ! 

Passing  down  the  Manistique  River, 
and  taking  all  the  time  required  for  whip- 
ping that  beautiful  stream  in  all  its  fish- 
able  stretches  —  rewarded  by  catches  of 
excellent  quality  as  well  as  surprising  di- 
mensions —  we   in  due  time  reached  In- 


dian Lake,  a  superb  sheet  of  water  some 
twenty  miles  southeast  of  the  Manistique 
lakes  and  within  five  miles  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Three  or  four  days  we  profitably 
consumed  in  ransacking  the  waters  of 
this  lake  for  choice  specimens  of  black 
bass,  pike,  pickerel  and  yellow  bass,  a 
variety  furnished  by  this  lake.  The  sur- 
roundings of  Lidian  Lake,  as  well  as  the 
lake  itself,  abundantly  satisfy  the  "  eye 
for  beauty  " — -that  feature  never  lacking 
in  the  zealous  angler,  who  is  ever  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  nature.  What  is  here  re- 
corded of  Indian  Lake  is  applicable  to 
Lake  Ella,  a  pretty  body  of  water  situated 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  Manistique 
lakes,  which  we  explored  anterior  to  the 
excursion  along  the  Manistique  River  and 
tributaries. 

Beside  the  angler  there  was  in  our 
party  another  and  equally  important 
branch  to  be  considered,  the  hunter,  and 
the  varied  attractions  and  opportunities 
which  this  favored  region  offered  him 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  unappreciated 
or  unimproved.  The  entire  portion  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  traversed  during  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  early  autumn  is 
populated  with  all  the  diversified  species 
of  wild   game  common   to  the  American 
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forests.  Along  its  streams  the  beaver 
constructs  its  ingenious  dams  and  houses, 
the  mink  fashions  its  burrows,  and  the 
otter  cleaves  its  silent  way  in  ceaseless 
quest  of  its  favorite  food  fish.  Within  the 
solitude  of  these  tangled  wilds  the  sturdy 
black  bear,  grown  less  ferocious  from  his 
long  period  of  vegetable  diet,  hibernates 
his  allotted  time  and  goes  upon  his  search 
for  berries,  almost  to  the  suburban  habita- 
tions ;  the  timid  deer,  agile  of  limb,  grace- 
ful of  outline  and  tender  of  eye,  finds  his 
brief  moment  of  unguarded  repose  rudely 
shattered  by  the  sharp  detonation  of  the 
hunter's  rifle. 

The  inventory  does  not  end  here  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  scarce  begun.  In  almost  every 
part  we  found  the  ruffed  grouse,  or  part- 
ridge, abundant,  and  heard  the  startling 
whir  and  whiz  suddenly  rise  from  the  in- 
tricate underbrush.  And  ducks!  If  North 
American  natural  history,  in  the  aquatic 
division  of  its  ornithology,  produces  one 
solitary  representative  of  the  family  Anat- 
id(E  that  cannot  according  to  our  guide's 
testimony  be  found  in  these  latitudes  I 
would  be  infinitely  obliged  to  him  who 
could  mention  it.  Mallard,  black  mallard, 
golden  eye,  widgeon,  teal — all  are  here,  in 
addition   to   brant,  and  every  specimen  of 


the  wild  goose,  we  were  assured,  in  enor- 
mous spring  flights. 

October  and  November,  as  is  well  under- 
stood, are  the  most  favorable  months  for 
deer  hunting ;  consequently  the  time  of 
year  when  we  were  there  was  rather  early, 
but  we  were  by  no  means  utterly  without 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  those  of  our 
number  who  prided  themselves  more  upon 
their  talents  as  Nimrods  than  upon  their 
gifts  as  fish  takers,  had  more  than  one 
opportunity  to  substantiate  their  claims 
to  distinction.  During  the  four  weeks 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manistique 
lakes  half  a  dozen  fine  bucks  were 
brought  low,  and  the  skins  of  three  robust 
black  bears  are  now  exhibited  as  me- 
mentos, with  fondest  pride,  by  three  Min- 
nesotians. 

Other  fields  to  conquer  extended  their 
mute  invitation  to  us  pilgrims  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  So,  break- 
ing camp  on  the  north  shore  of  the  princi- 
pal iManistique  lake,  we  set  out  for  the 
region  to  the  northwest  bordering  upon 
Lake  Superior,  and  as  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time,  not  to  mention  labor, 
would  have  been  involved  by  a  cross- 
country tramp  we  chose  the  more  expe- 
ditious route  afforded  by  rail.     Proceed- 
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ing  east  to  Trout  Lake  we  struck  the  St. 
Ignace  branch  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic  Railway,  passed  thence  to 
the  main  line,  and  in  due  time  the  ex- 
quisite panorama  of  Munising  Bay  spread 
before  us.  The  large  region  of  finely 
timbered  and  watered  country  contiguous 
to  this  bay  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort 


for  sportsmen  from  both  East  and  West. 
So  inexhaustible  are  its  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing resources,  however,  that  the  constant 
raids  of  thrice  the  wonted  contingent  of 
angler  and  hunter  could  not  effect  an  ap- 
preciable diminution  for  at  least  a  gener- 
ation to  come.  Munising  Creek,  Anna 
River,    Beaver   Lake    and   other    streams 
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and  lakes  in  this  region  are  richly  stockcil 
with  pickerel,  pike,  muskallonge  anil  the 
different  varieties  of  bass  and  trout. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  upon  the  pictu- 
resque shores  of  Munising  Bay.  Thence 
we  ranged  east  and  west  —  east  as  far  as 
the  Two  Hearted  Rivers,  and  west  to  Au 
.Train  River  —  utiUzing  at  times  the  re- 
stricted limits  of  the  sailboat  or  the  speed- 
ier and  more  capacious  steam  vessel  on 
the  wide,  free  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  again  tramping  across  country,  find- 
ing, when  desired,  shelter  and  refresh- 
ment in  lumber  camps,  those  hospitable 
oases  in  the  boundless  desert  of  tree  and 
bush. 

The  waters  of  Munising  Creek,  which 
come  bounding  down  the  rock-bound  de- 
clivity just  back  of  the  bay,  we  explored 
for  miles  southward,  and  with  uniformly 
gratifying  results  in  the  shape  of  well- 
conditioned  trout.  In  Bass  Lake — a  sheet 
of  water  whose  name  proved  to  symbol- 
ize "  more  truth  than  poetry  " — lying  nine 
miles  south  of  Munising  Bay,  our  luck  was 
extraordinary,  even  for  this  outing.  One 
instance,  a  fair  sample  of  the  ex- 
perience of  our  party  and  of  others 
who  had  gone  before,  I  shall  cite, 
even  at  the  risk  of  disfiguring  this 
chronicle  with  a  slight  intrusion 
of  that  ungainly  spectre — statis- 
tics. In  four  hours  a  quartette  of 
our  number  secured  no  less  than 
ninety-two  black  bass  of  the  ag- 
gregate weight  of  274  pounds, 
being  an  average  of  a  trifle  under 
three  pounds  per  fish.  The  larg- 
est of  these  "  tipped  the  scales  " 
(ours  and  its  own)  at  four  and 
three-quarter  pounds,  while  the 
"  baby  "  of  the  catch  pulled  the 
notch  down  to  one  pound  and 
thirteen  ounces. 

Angling  for  brook  trout  in  the 
Anna  River,  east  of  Munising, 
shortly  afterward  was  scarcely 
less  profitable.  This  stream 
yielded  an  abundance  from  four 
pounds  and  over  to  two  and  three- 
quarter  pounds. 

The  Sucker  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Superior  about  eigh- 
teen miles  east  of  Grand  Marais, 
is,  with  its  adjacent  woods,  cele- 
brated both  for  fishing  and  deer 
hunting.  It  was  here  that  mem- 
bers of  our  little  expedition  were 
solely  tempted  to  hunt  deer  at 
night.      Fortunate    is    the    hunts- 


man who  is  enabled,  in  the  light  of  day, 
to  approach  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yanls  of  the  wary  deer,  but  the 
innocent  creature  is  so  bewildered  at 
night  by  the  unaccustomed  glare  of 
lamps  that  the  hunter,  shod  with  mocca- 
sins and  bearing  upon  his  head  a  small 
lamp  such  as  miners  use,  can  easily  come 
within  range,  especially  if  he  noiselessly 
drift  down  stream  in  a  boat. 

In  the  Big  Two  Hearted  and  Little 
Two  Hearted  rivers,  which  flow  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other  into  Lake 
Superior  about  midway  between  Grand 
Marais  and  Whitefish  Point,  we  succeeded 
in  trapping  several  of  those  proverbial 
models  of  industry,  the  beaver,  using 
popple  wood  for  bait.  This  is  the  most 
common  bait,  by  reason  of  the  beaver's 
partiality  for  the  bark.  Here  also,  as 
along  other  streams  with  which  our  two 
months'  sojourn  in  Michigan  brought  us 
in  contact,  we  secured  some  mink  and 
otter,  and  in  the  woods  back  of  the  rivers, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  we  served  leaden 
injunctions   upon  the  wolf  whose  dismal 
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howl  "  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear 
of  night." 

Returning  in  the  direction  of  our  cen- 
tral camp  on  Munising  Bay  we  visited 
the  umbrageous  shores  of  Beaver  Lake,  a 
good-sized  body  of  water  harboring  with- 
in its  clear  depths  countless  Schools  of 
bass,  pickerel  and  pike,  as  well  as  mus- 
kallonge.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we 
"  tried  our  luck  "  in  Beaver  Lake,  for  the 
terms  were  reversed  and  our  luck  literally 
tried  us.  Plump  and  aggressive  bass  fell 
victims  to  the  allurements  of  bait  and 
fly  with  such  constant  and  unthinking 
voracity  that  our  sport  became  actually 
wearisome  from  a  monotony  of  success, 
and  we  beat  a  retreat  as  a  measure  of 
self  preservation. 

All  things,  however,  must  end,  and  this 
chronicle  among  them.     Let  it  be,  there- 


fore, with  the  Au  Train  River,  which  joins 
forces  with  Lake  Superior  thirty  miles  east 
of  Marquette.  This  stream,  with  Au  Train 
Lake  and  Sixteen  Mile  Lake  nearby,  we 
found  the  most  popular  resort  for  sportsmen 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
And  no  wonder.  Four  hundred  trout 
are  considered  no  more  than  a  fair  prize 
for  one  day's  exertions  of  a  single  angler. 
I  will  not  refer  to  the  much  higher  records, 
amply  authenticated,  that  have  been  made, 
lest  the  credulity  of  the  reader  be  too  se- 
verely taxed  ;  but  the  statement  in  the 
foregoing  sentence  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  experience  of  our  party,  backed  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  any  number  of 
reliable  gentlemen  who  for  many  years 
have  fished  these  waters. 

At  last — much  too  soon — always  too  soon 
when  "I  would  "  must  obey  the  behest  of 
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"I  must"  —  the  end  of  our  vacation  was 
at  hand,  and  our  last  and  crowning  pleas- 
ure was  to  canoe  down  the  east  branch  of 
the  AVhitefish  River  to  (iladstone,  whence 
we  returned  over  the  Soo  line  to  Minne- 
apolis. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  any 
where  within  an  equal  area  more  resource- 
ful fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  adorned 
and  enhanced  by  greater  wealth  of  native 
advantage  for  camping  purposes  and  all 
the  simple  yet  imperative  needs  of  an 
unqualifiedly  happy  vacation.  That  this 
should  be  only  the  inauguration  of  a  series 
of  annual  incursions  upon  the  virgin  wilds 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  the  vow, 
solemnly  registered,  of  every  member  of 
the  jNIinnesota  contingent  as  he  turned 
reluctant  eyes  from  the  scene  of  recent 
enjoyment — reluctant  even  though  across 
their  vision  gleamed  the  radiance  of  the 
sacredness  of  home. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  a  brief  capitulation 
to  the  lifelong  habit  of  rhyme  building 
may  perhaps  be  decreed  not  utterly  un- 
pardonable ': 

Away  to  the  depths  of  the  forest  we  go, 
With  eye  all  afiash  and  with  cheek  all  aglow, 
Impelled  by  the  spur  of  a  zeal  to  embrace 
In  their  plenitude  all  the  mad  joys  of  the  chase. 
Right  royally  onward  our  course  is  defined, 
With  the  shadows  before  and  the  sunlight  be- 
hind. 
Till  the  shouts  of  our  triumph  the  echoes  arouse, 
With  the  snapping  of  twigs  and  the  parting  of 

boughs ; 
For  we  mark,  far  ahead,  the  death-tokening  fall 
Of  the  swift-bounding  stag  at  the  crash  of  the 

ball  ; 
His  glance   of  farewell    sweeps    his   dim    native 
wold. 
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While    his    fervid    life    current    encrimsons    the 

mould. 
Again,  O,  what  joyance  to  enter  the  nooks 
Of    the    waterfowl's   refuge     in     marshes    and 

brooks. 
Detecting  the  prey  where  the  alders  conceal 
The  rich,  glossy  plumage  of  mallard  and  teal  ! 
Where  the  plash  of  the  deep-diving  otter  begilds 
The     caves    where     the     beaver     his     domicile 

builds — 
Where  the    muskallonge    revels,   and    the    pike 

and  the  trout 
The  angler's  finesse  so  coquettishly  flout — 
'Tis  there,  my  gay  comrades,  for  us  is  immersed 
The  last  shred  of  Care  with  its  mem'ry  accurst  ; 
Diana's  mild  transports  were  tame  beside  these, 
For  the  chalice  of  freedom  we  drain  to  the  lees  ! 


GOD  IN  NATURE. 

I  AM  moved  to  ask  a  question  of  the  oracle  within  me, 

Of  that  occult  self — or  not  self — ^which  sits  darkling  in  my  breast. 

If  the  face  of  God  in  nature  (God's  own  image)  fails  to  move  me, 
Am  I  saved  by  creed  or  Bible  ?     Do  I  find  him  but  expressed  ? 

I  would  find  Thee,  O  my  Father,  not  alone  in  old  tradition 

Of  church,  or  creed,  or  parchment,  handed  down  from  scribe  to  scribe, 

But  within  Thy  skyey  temple,  where  the  humblest  find  admission, 
Kneeling  on  the  altar  steps  that  broaden  down  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

I  would  read  what  Thou  hast  written  on  the  page  of  earth  and  ocean. 

All  that  simple  revelation  Thine  unlettered  children  find 
In  the  grass,  the  flower,  the  sea  shell,  in  the  cloud's  perpetual  motion, 
■    In  the  brooding  of  the  sunlight  and  the  music  of  the  wind. 

These,  O  God,  are  revelations,  these  are  words  of  Thine,  as  truly 
As  the  pages  men  have  written  when  Thy  spirit  touched  their  souls,  . 

Thou  alone  hast  written  nature — Thou  art  writing  daily,  newly, 

Truths  more  vital  than  have  crumbled  with  the  crumblino^  of  the  scrolls  ! 


Never  art  Thou  nearer  to  me,  O  Thou  Universal  Spirit, 

Than  Thou  art  on  lonely  hill  tops,  or  in  leafy,  whispering  woods. 

Something  all  divine  enfolds  me,  and  I  love  it,  and  I  fear  it  ! 
'Tis  the  God,  the  Soul,  the  Essence  that  in  all  creation  broods. 

Very  real  Thou  art,  O  Spirit,  God,  Creator  and  Revealer, 

Very  near  to  me  in  nature — like  some  dear  one  who  has  died, 

But  continues  dwelling  with  me,  ever  dearer,  ever  realer. 

With  no  veil  of  flesh  between  us,  no  unspoken  thoughts  to  hide. 

Grant  me  thus  to  know  Thee  ever — love  in  constant  revelation, 

Truth  and  tenderness,  and  sweetness  ever  mingling  with  Thy  power — 

Ever  leading  up  Thy  creature  to  its  final  full  salvation. 

Typing  forth  the  perfect  human,  as  Thou  buildest  leaf  and  flower. 

James  Buckham. 


AN    AMERICAN    ROSALIND  ; 
Or    a    Woman's    First    Expf.riencf,    in    a    Manlv    Sport. 


HY    WENONA    oilman. 


OW  that  the  relegation  of 
women  to  the  kitchen  is 
looked  upon  as  a  past 
memory,  and  any  approach  toward  par- 
ticipating in  masculine  sports  is  not  met 
with  the  appalling  silence  of  disapproval 
by  the  world  at  large  with  which  it  was 
greeted  not  many  years  ago,  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  tell  you  something 
of  my  first  day  of  duck  shooting  out  West, 
a  day  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  which  lin- 
gers with  me  yet,  though  I  have  had  many 
since,  not  to  speak  of  deer  shooting  and 
an  experience  with  coyotes  that  was  more 
blood  curdling  than  agreeable. 

It  is  singular,  yet  quite  true,  that  when 
a  woman  has  succeeded  in  disentangling 
herself  from  sex  prejudice,  has  trained 
herself  until  she  can  stand  steadily  "  un- 
der fire,"  and  then  takes  up  the  gun  her- 
self, she  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  make  a 
^ood  shot.  My  cousin  taught  me  to 
shoot  with  a  Stevens  rifle  at  a  target  in 
our  back  yard  in  Kentucky.  In  a  week  I 
shot   a  mustard  can   from  his   hand  suc- 


cessfully, and  he  pronounced  my  educa- 
tion with  the  rifle  complete.  The  shot- 
gun and  pistol  came  naturally. 

A  few  months  after  a  party  of  us  went 
West  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  a 
speculation  as  jeopardizing  as  Wall  Street 
—  a  cattle  ranch.  When  it  was  fully  de- 
cided upon,  Hal,  my  cousin,  with  whom  I. 
was  a  great  favorite,  came  to  me  in  a 
most  confidential  manner  and  exclaimed  : 

"  There  is  prime  duck  shooting  in  Kan- 
sas. It  will  be  an  awfully  jolly  lark,  and 
if  you'll  get  a  hunting  suit  I'll  take  you 
out.  You  couldn't,  you  know  " — with  su- 
preme disgust  —  "  in  those  confounded 
skirts!  There  is  no  end  of  ducks,  geese, 
grouse  and  prairie  chickens  out  there,  not 
to  speak  of  the  deer  in  New  Mexico. 
You  get  a  sensible  outfit  and  I'll  show 
you  what  a  good  time  is." 

I  felt  my  eyes  sparkle  under  anticipa- 
tion. 

"  What  shall  I  get  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  breeches  and " 

"  What !  "  I  gasped. 

"  Don't  be  a  silly.  You  didn't  think 
much  of  your  bathing  costume  at  Narra- 
gansett  last  summer ;  for  that  matter, 
nor  did  anybody  else.  You  get  a  ruddy 
brown  ducking,  which  is  nearly  the  color 
of  sun  -  scorched  grass  and  sheds  burs 
easily,  and  have  a  sort  of  bloomer  cos- 
tume made.  Have  the  breeches  reach 
the  knee  and  a  short  skirt  about  the 
same  length.  There  will  be  rubber  boots 
to  reach  above  the  knee.  The  waist  must 
be  close  fitting  to  admit  of  a  cartridge 
belt  and — I'll  manage  the  rest." 

I  followed  his  instructions  to  the 
letter,  the  result  being  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  costume  of  ruddy  brown 
corded  with  red,  falling  away  from  the 
throat  and  fastened  with  a  red  handker- 
chief knotted  loosely.  The  big  brown 
sombrero,  with  its  red  strap  alDout  the 
crown,  was  unusually  pretty,  and  with  the 
filled  cartridge  belt  about  the  waist  made 
an  ensemble  that  was  far  from  unattrac- 
tive. 

Hal  pronounced  me  "a  success,"  and 
with  that  expression  of  unstinted  approval 
I  was  silently  delighted. 
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I  confess  that  I  think  the  inhabitants 
of  that  little  prairie  settlement  were  some- 
what shocked  when  they  saw  me  drive 
through  the  streets  in  a  spring  wagon  in 
that  unconventional  attire,  but  that  made 
little  difference  to  me.  I  was  filled  with 
the  manly  idea  of  sport,  and  there  was 
little  room  in  my  head  for  consideration 
of  their  grievances  against  me,  particu- 
larly as  there  was  nothing  of  an  immod- 
est nature  about  my  garments  or  appear- 
ance. 

There  were  eight  of  us,  including  the 
driver,  two  horses  and  a  dog.  We  took 
the  dog  along,  so  that  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  a  bad  day  for  ducks  we  could 
look  after  the  grouse  and  prairie  chickens. 
The  driver,  a  stoical  countryman,  had  no 
gun,  but  told  us  that  he  "would  mind  the 
dorg  if  the  ducks  were  good,  as  a  dorg 
played  smash  with  duck  hunting." 

Hal  was  as  much  excited  as  I  was.  I 
was  the  only  woman  in  the  party  and  the 
men  looked  rather  askant — I  might  even 
say  sulky — that  I  was  to  go  ;  but  as  the 
"  expenses  of  the  expedition  "  rested  upon 
Hal  they  could  say  nothing. 

The  sturdy  Texas  ponies  were  going  at 
quite  a  rapid  though  by  no  means  grace- 
ful gait  over  the  prairie,  occasionally 
throwing  us  almost  out  of  the  wagon  by' 
running  into  a  long  disused  but  still  un- 
filled "buffalo  waller,"  though  why  it 
should  be  called  a  "  waller  "  I  don't  know. 

As  I  had  never  fired  a  shotgun  Hal  ad- 
vised me  to  try  it  just  after  we  had  left 
town,  and  with  my  first  shot  I  brought 
down  a  young  hawk  on  the  wing.  I  con- 
fess to  feeling  slightly  squeamish  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  when  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing  fell,  but  when  Hal  slapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  with  proud  approval  I 
tried  with  all  my  might  to  look  manly 
and  unconscious  of  womanly  weakness  in 
face  of  that  little  feathered  corpse. 

I  touched  it  with  something  like  awe 
when  it  was  handed  me  and  placed  it 
carefully  in  the  wagon  bed.  Somehow  I 
couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  and  though 
I  patted  my  pretty  little  gun,  "broke  it," 
took  out  the  dead  cartridge  and  put  in  a 
new  one  from  my  belt  with  the  coolness 
of  an  experienced  sport,  I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  preventing  them  from 
hearing  the  sob  that  I  knew  was  a  danger- 
ously little  way  down  my  throat. 

The  air  was  decidedly  keen  and  bracing, 
and  beneath  it  the  long,  sun-tanned  grass 
waved  like  wind-swept  autumn  leaves  in 
brown    and    crimson    and    sfold.      But    I 


couldn't  admire  it  because  of  that  little 
dead  thing  under  the  seat  upon  which  I 
sat,  that  little,  pretty,  harmless,  joyous 
thing  to  which  God  had  given  life  just  as 
he  had  to  me,  and  which  I  had  taken 
heedlessly  and  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish 
fancy  that  I  had  imagined  to  be  pleasure. 
As  I  looked  over  the  rolling  ground,  un- 
touched by  tree  or  shrub  for  miles  and 
miles,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  but  dim 
as  they  were  I  discerned  something  that 
dried  them  in  an  instant.  It  was  a  pair 
of  tiny  eyes  peering  at  us  through  the 
grass,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  ears  like 
those  of  a  small  donkey. 

I  grasped  Hal's  arm  and  cried  breath- 
lessly : 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  A  jack  rabbit  !  "  he  answered,  his  eye' 
following  the  direction  of  my  finger. 

It  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen, 
though  I  had  heard  no  end  of  wonderful 
stories  about  them,  and  my  excitement 
was  tremendous. 

"  I  must  have  him  !"  I  cried. 

Hal  checked  the  horses  without  waiting 
for  the  assistance  of  the  driver,  while  I 
stepped  on  the  wheel,  sprang  to  the 
-ground  and  was  off  like  a  shot.  J  was 
too  far  for  the  gun  to  carry  from  the 
wagon,  and  I  knew  from  the  remarkable 
stories  I  had  heard  that  one  could  not 
drive  up  on  a  jack  rabbit,  though  he  will 
absolutely  play  with  one  on  foot,'  so  con- 
scious is  he  of  his  marvelous  fleetness. 

Untrammeled  by  skirts  I  sped  along, 
but  he  would  run  for  some  distance,  then 
turn  and  look  at  me  until  I  fancied  I 
could  discern  a  smile  of  mocking  amuse- 
ment on  that  rabbit's  face  which  increased 
my  excitement  all  the  more.  He  would 
run  for  a  few  hundred  yards  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  lightning  express  train,  then 
watch  me  with  that  smile  of  contemptuous 
amusement  that  was  perfectly  exasper- 
ating. He  repeated  it  until  I  became 
desperate.  Then  my  care  ceased.  I  for- 
got the  treachery  of  prairie  grass  and 
quickened  my  speed  to  the  limit,  The 
rabbit  was  watching  in  demoniacal  glee, 
when  suddenly  my  foot  caught  in  the 
grass  and  down  I  went  full  length.  The 
gun  was  ready  for  action  and  both  barrels 
were  discharged  simultaneously. 

Even  through  the  din  in  my  ears  I 
heard  the  shout  of  the  men.  How  humil- 
iated I  felt !  For  a  moment  I  almost 
wished  one  of  the  shots  had  penetrated 
me,  or  that  I  had  broken  my  leg,  or  any- 
thing rather  than  to  witness  unhurt  their 
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pitying,  cynical  smiles  when  I  rejoined 
them. 

Then  I  heard  Hal's  voice.  It  was  a 
prolynged  "  Bravo  !  " 

I  started  up  quick  as  a  flash.  He  had 
passed  me  and  was  waving  the  dead  rab- 
bit over  his  head.  The  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing made  me  speechless  for  an  instant,  and 
then  —  well,#they  thought  I  had  fired 
the  shots  intentionally,  and  I  —  do  you 
blame  me  for  not  undeceiving  them  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

Flushed,  panting  and  smiling,  I  returned 
to  the  wagon,  received  their  congratula- 
tions, and  w'ith  intense  satisfaction  ex- 
amined that  wonderful  specimen  of  the 
animal  family  which  constituted  my  sec- 
ond step  in  a  hunter's  career. 

Our  next  rise  was  an  enormous  flock  of 
prairie  chickens.  We  didn't  see  them  until 
we  were  almost  in  their  midst,  and  as  they 
jose  each  barrel  of  every  gun  was  dis- 
charged. The  driver  said  admiringly  that 
it  "rained  chickens  "  for  a  while. 

Chickens  and  quail  were  plentifully  met 
with  after  that,  until  we  were  warned  by 
our  driver,  who  was  also  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  guide,  that  if  we  wanted  good 
duck  shooting  we  had  better  let  the  rest 
alone,  as  we  were  nearing  the  river  and 
the  sound  of  the  firing  would  frighten  the 
ducks  away. 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  the 
great  Arkansas  River  met  my  eye.  It 
was  broad  enough  to  meet  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  rivers  from  the  few  I  had 
seen,  but  there  wasn't  any  water  in  it,  and 
that  was  rather  a  novelty  to  my  inexperi- 
ence. I  didn't  like  to  say  anything,  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to  expose  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  "rivers"  were  some- 
times "waterless"  to  those  people,  but 
instead  looked  at  the  sandy  "  stream " 
curiously. 

About  a  mile  further  down  there  were 
some  little  pools  dotted  about  like  islands 
of  water  in  a  river  of  sand,  which  was 
rather  peculiar  to  me  ;  but  I  discovered 
afterward  that  Kansas  prides  herself  upon 
reversing  the  order  of  things  and  that 
that  was  but  a  minor  instance. 

The  ducks  were  flying  low  and  in  abun- 
dance, so  that  I  quickly  forgot  the  river 
in  my  newly -born  sporting  mania.  We 
were  as  silent  as  the  grave.  We  had  left 
the  wagon  and  crawled  like  serpents  in 
the  long  grass  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  They  are  exceedingly  wary,  those 
little  bright-eyed  beauties,  and  take  the 
alarm  easily  ;  therefore  before  a  single  gun 


the    word   "  Fire 


was 


was     discharged 
hurled  at  us. 

There  was  a  sudden  whir  like  the  noise 
of  a  hurricane-driven  sand  storm,  and  all 
the  ducks  that  were  not  dead  ceased  their 
frolic  and  away  they  went.  We  fired,  re- 
loaded and  fired  again  promiscuously  — 
I  the  most  dexterous  in  loading  first — and 
brought  down  nine  with  the  four  shots 
each. 

That  was  a  proud  moment  for  me. 

The  driver  had  told  us  that  that  was  a 
good  point  for  ducks,  consequently  we  did 
not  consider  that  their  momentary  absence 
was  reason  sufficient  for  our  abandoning 
our  position.  We  crouched  low  and  wait- 
ed. But,  strangely  enough,  we  seldom 
crouched  low  enough  for  the  sharp-eyed 
little  creatures  not  to  see  us.  Just  before 
they  got  in  shooting  range  they  would 
circle  up  and  pass  us  so  high  m  the  air 
that  no  shotgun  could  have  reached 
them. 

One  of  the  men,  a  native,  told  us  that  a 
"  great  scheme  "  would  be  to  lie  on  our 
backs  in  the  river  bed  behind  a  little 
mound,  of  which  there  was  a  number, 
which  would  effectually  conceal  us.  There 
was  a  quick  acquiescence.  A  brilliant 
mind  suggested  planting  decoys,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  placed  some  of  the  dead 
ducks  on  the  edges  of  the  pools,  propped 
up  their  bills  with  sticks  and  concealed 
ourselves. 

We  were  lying  flat  upon  our  backs 
in  the  damp  sand  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  Hal  remaining  near  me.  The 
ruse  worked  to  a  charm — so  far  as  the 
ducks  were  concerned.  They  came  on 
with  piteous  unconsciousness,  circling 
downward  as  they  saw  the  decoys,  and  we 
"  let  go." 

It  is  an  extremely  awkward  thing  for 
an  inexperienced  gunner  to  shoot  lying  on 
the  back,  and  while  I  had  been  told  to 
hold  the  gun  firmly  I  was  given  no  fur- 
ther instructions,  it  being  deemed  unnec- 
essary. Accordingly  when  I  found  that 
the  stock  of  my  gun  seemed  about  a  foot 
longer  when  I  was  lying  than  it  had  done 
when  I  had  been  kneeling  or  standing,  and 
as  it  was  decidedly  inconvenient  to  han- 
dle, I  placed  it  snugly  under  my  arm  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  The  sand  was  kicked,  and  as 
the  gun  recoiled  the  hammer  came  in  con- 
tact with  my  face  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  face.  My  nose  and  cheek 
were  badly  scratched,  the   blood  quickly 
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spreading  all  over  me.  My  cousin  was 
beside  me  in  an  instant. 

"Good  God!"  he  cried.  "Are  you 
shot?" 

But  I  had  only  winged  my  duck  and  it 
was  waddling  away  from  me  at  a  gait  that 
was  surprising.  I  sprang  up,  wiped  the 
blood  from  my  eyes  arid  bounded  away 
after  the  duck,  shouting  back  to  him  that 
the  gun  had  kicked  me,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  him,  as  his  first  thought  was  that 
the  shell  had  exploded  in  my  face.  I 
bathed  it  in  the  horrible  alkali  water  in 
one  of  the  pools,  but  my  breathless  ex- 
citement had  not  abated  one  whit.  My 
back  was  wet  from  lying  in  the  damp 
sand  and  the  breeze  was  exceedingly  stiff 
and  frosty,  but  the  hot  blood  in  my  veins 
was  like  a  living  fire.  Even  the  knowl- 
edge that  my  fetching  costume  was  spoil- 
ed at  my  first  outing  had  no  power  to  cool 
my  enthusiasm. 

The  firing  was  thick  and  fast  after  that, 
a  number  of  geese  and  brant  and  a  few 
superb  specimens  of  sandhill  crane  com- 
ing our  way,  which  were  as  greedily  bagged 
as  the  ducks  had  been.  Then  darkness  be- 
gan to  creep  on  and  we  knew  that  our  day 
was  about  at  an  end. 

Hal  and  I  were  standing  together  gaz- 
ing about  us  into  the  gathering  shadows, 
when  I  saw  two  lone  ducks  coming  toward 
us. 

"  See  !  "  I  cried.  "  Let  us  have  a  last 
shot.  There  are  only  two  of  them.  Take 
the  one  on  your  side.  If  you  fail  to  bring 
him  down  you  owe  me  half  a  dozen  of 
gloves  ;  if  I  fail  I  owe  you  a  box  of  Per- 
fectos." 

He  nodded  an  assent  and  we  made 
ready.  The  ducks  had  evidently  seen  us, 
but  considered  themselves  at  a  sufficiently 
safe  distance  not  to  trouble  about  us. 
They  were  very  high,  but  we  had  discov- 
ered during  the  day  that  our  guns  carried 
remarkably  well,  so  with  a  plentiful  stock 
of  confidence  we  lifted  them  to  our 
shoulders. 

Both  the  ducks  fell  and  both  were  only 
winged.  They  ran  in  opposite  directions, 
having  considerably  the  start  of  us,  and 
we  in  hot  pursuit.  Mine  did  not  seem  to 
be  badly  mjured,  for  occasionally  he  rose 
and  flew  for  some  distance,  only  to  drop 
again,  but  Hal,  who  had  secured  his, 
called  out  to  me  : 

"  Shoot  again,  or  you'll  lose  him  !  " 

I  made  one  plunge  forward  to  get  a 
good  stand  when  I  struck — quicksand  ! 

I   had  been  warned  of  that,  but  in  my 


excitement  had  forgotten  it  entirely. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  how  slowly 
but  surely  the  victim  sinks  in  the  treach- 
erous earth.  But  that  wasn't  my  experience 
at  all.  Before  I  had  scarcely  realized 
what  had  happened  to  me,  I  was  up  to  my 
knees.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  jaws  of 
some  monstrous  animal,  being  but  too 
surely  swallowed.  I  struggijied,  but  it  only 
seemed  to  open  the  horrible  jaws  the 
wider.  I  think  that  I  was  too  completely 
paralyzed  with  terror  to  remember  that  I 
might  call  out  for  assistance,  for  my  lips 
were  dumb.  I  was  being  entombed  alive 
and  I  faced  the  horrible  death  helplessly. 

It  was  like  a  hideous  nightmare  that 
holds  one  speechless,  powerless,  yet  pe- 
culiarly alive  to  suffering,  singularly  con- 
scious of  the  awful  fate  that  one  watches 
unresisting  as  it  coils  in  deadly  cobra  fash- 
ion about  one. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  next,  but 
I  was  almost  up  to  my  waist  in  the  sand 
when  I  saw  my  cousin  and  the  other  men 
approaching  me.  Hal's  face  was  pale  as 
death.  They  formed  themselves  quickly 
into  a  chain  and  a  most  welcome  hand 
was  extended  to  me.  It  was  a  tremendous 
pull,  and  my  arm  was  almost  wrenched 
from  its  socket ;  but  I  cared  little  for  that 
or  for  the  stunning  fall  upon  my  face  that 
followed  when  the  chain  suddenly  broke. 
I  lifted  my  head  almost  immediately  and 
cried,  huskily  : 

"  Did  you  get  my  duck  ?  " 

"  Duck  be  hanged  !  "  exclaimed  Hal, 
inelegantly.  "  Don't  you  know  that  you 
were  in  quicksand  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  ruefully,  "I'm  all 
right,  but  you've  let  that  duck  get  away  !  " 

That  was  the  last  shot  fired  that  day. 
We  succeeded  in  finding  the  duck,  then 
started  for  the  wagon.  I  was  wet  through  ! 
The  breeze  was  biting  and  growing  mo^e 
so  every  moment,  and  there  was  a  nine- 
mile  drive  across  the  prairie.  The  water 
absolutely  slushed  in  my  boots  as  I  step- 
ped. Hal  insisted  that  I  should  have 
pneumonia  on  the  morrow  if  I  were  al- 
lowed to  ride  in  that  condition  in  the 
night  air,  for  the  shades  were  very  rap- 
idly drawing,  and  when  we  reached  the 
wagon  he  looked  about  for  some  means 
of  saving  me. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  but  the 
horse  blanket  and  a  corn  sack  which  had 
contained  some  feed  for  the  horses.  He 
insisted  upon  my  removing  my  boots  and 
stockings,  then  made  me  put  both  my 
feet   in   the   corn  sack  and   tie  it  closely 
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about  my  knees.  The  horse  blanket  was 
wrapped  snugly  about  my  shoulders,  and, 
looking  about  as  much  like  an  Indian 
squaw  as  a  thoroughbred  Chickasaw,  I 
was" driven  back  to  town. 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  Hal  unwound 
the  horse  blanket,  but  as  it  would  scarcely 
have  looked  well  to  enter  there  in  my  bare 
feet — a  la  the  doctor  in  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines  "  —  he  left  them  in  the  corn  sack 
and  lifted  me  out,  carrying  me  into  the 
hotel. 

My  mother,  who  was  just  inside  the 
hall,  staggered  back  and  gasped  : 

"  Shot !     I  told  you  so  !  " 


But  the  situation  was  quickly  explained 
to  her. 

"  I  knew  something  dreadful  would 
happen  to  you  when  you  started,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Were  you  not  awfully  fright- 
ened ?  " 

"  Pooh,"  I  cried  contemptuously.  "  It 
was  great  fun.  What's  the  good  of  going 
shooting  if  one  has  no  novel  experiences  ?  " 

She  was  not  quite  convinced,  however, 
until  she  saw  t.he  abundant,  almost  super- 
abundant, evidencesof  our  luck;  then  with 
sparkling  eyes  she  turned  to  my  cousin. 

"Hal,"  she  said  confidentially,  "next 
time  take  me  !    I  shot  off  a  gun  once." 


AN     ANGLER'S     OUTING 


BY  EDWARD   E.   MILLARD. 


HE    long, 
cold    winter 
is  over,  the 
vernal  equi- 
nox has  just 
passed,  and  the 
tender  promises 
of    spring    are 
here    with    the 
earliest     breath 
o  f  t  h  e   violets 
and    the  first 
notes    of    the 
bluebirds. 

Fields  are 
alive  with  wild 
blossoms  whose 
perfumes  are 
wafted  on  every  passing  breeze.  The 
open  season  is  here  with  its  hopes,  its 
golden  day,  its  idle  hours  in  camp,  its 
busy  sport  on  lake  and  stream,  its  day 
dreams  among  a  fragrance  and  melody 
known  only  in  the  forest,  and  many  and 
many  a  man  is  developing  signs  of  incipi- 
ent restiveness  and  suffering,  as  only  the 
angler  can  suffer,  with  the  pangs  of  spring 
fever,  anxious  to  take  the  remedy  which 
experience  has  taught  him  is  the  unfailing 
panacea  for  his  ailment — to  go  a-fishing. 

He  knows  the  trout  will  cast  all  ills  in 
the  shade  and  make  him  supremely  happy  ; 
besides,  there  are  the  little  side  effects. 
He  can  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  encir- 
cling forest.  The  weird,  infernal  scream 
of  the  loon,  the  shrill  clarion  of  the  blue- 
jay,  the  resonant   squeak  of  the  catbird, 


the  drowsy,  contented  hum  of  the  bees, 
the  hungry  humming  of  empty  mosquitoes, 
the  musical  cadence  of  the  brook,  soft 
and  sweet  like  words  of  mother  love,  all 
minister  to  him  and  he  pronounces  them 
good  medicine. 

Angling  is  a  happiness  over  which  its 
accomplished  experts  hang  with  a  lover's 
fondness.  There  is  something  wonder- 
fully seductive  in  its  very  prosaic  uncer- 
tainty which  only  augments  the  charms 
surrounding  its  every  detail,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  enthusiast  has  resolved  to  humor 
his  yearning  for  an  outing  by  placid  lake 
or  rippling  brook  until  he  returns  with 
perhaps  no  luck,  but  sunburnt  and 
freckled  with  a  new  lease  of  life.  Happy 
is  the  angler  as  the  day  is  long,  full  of 
dreamy  contentment  and  peaceably  dis- 
posed to  thank  God  for  all  the  blessings 
surrounding  him,  though  he  has  not  had 
a  bite  nor  even  the  excitement  of  a  nib- 
ble. 

It  was  not  nibbles  nor  vigorous  rises  at 
his  flies  that  lured  him  from  his  business 
or  profession  to  go  a-fishing,  for  with  him 
that  is  not  all  the  term  implies  ;  he  longed 
to  hear  once  more  the  soft,  plaintive  lul- 
laby of  the  purling  brook,  the  vagrant 
wind  rustling  the  leaves,  among  which  the 
birds  pipe  their  musical  lays,  to  be  where 
the  sun  leaps  from  mountain  top  to  moun- 
tain top,  flooding  the  world  with  light  and 
warmth,  making  the  daybreak  beautiful 
and  ever  varying  it  with  gleams  and 
shadows  until  softening  twilight  enfolds 
the  landscape  ;  so  he  yields  to  the  spell  of 
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the  encnanter,  and,  like  Ulysses,  he  liast- 
ens  to  the  land  of  the  lotus  eater.  The 
simple  catching  of  fish  is  merely  an  aside, 
although  an  audible  one. 

Angling  at  its  best  is  attended  with  an 
if  of  enormous  proportions  which  besets 
it  upon  all  sides,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousand  and  one  "  moving  accidents  " 
which  so  unexpectedly  happen,  notwith- 
standing all  precautions.  To-day  it  is 
the  wind,  to-morrow  the  clouds  or  sun- 
shine, next  day  the  fly  book,  and  again 
and  at  most  times  the  caprices  of  the 
trout,  who  needs  be  humored  and  tickled 
too,  for  he  is  an  adroit  rogue,  cunning  as 
he  is  handsome.  One  must  measure  out 
one's  skill  and  patience  against  their 
dash,  suspicions  and  shyness,  and  it  re- 
quires all  the  expedients  at  command  to 
allay  their  natural  distrust  of  man.  A 
strange  shadow,  a  splash  and  they  are 
away,  though  there  be  times  when  they 
become  thoughtless,  and  then  the  most 
transparent  lures  will  suffice  to  entice  and 
capture  them. 

It  may  be  paradoxical,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty magnifies  the  recreation  of  the 
earnest  lover  of  rod  and  reel,  and  there 
are  many  elements  unappreciated  by 
the  outsider  which  enter  into  the  pleas- 
ures associated  with  thorough  knowl- 
edge. There  are  the  chats  and  yarning 
matches  with  brother  anglers  and  other 
fishing  cranks  which  fill  in  so  many  a  win- 
ter evening,  as,  toasting  their  shins  before 
the  fireplace,  they  recount  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  their  experiences  of  shanty 
life  with  all  its  surroundings.  Retrospec- 
tion and  anticipation  have  many  a  harm- 
less discussion  when  Jack  Frost  has 
sealed  the  brook  and  lake.  Every  dam- 
aged fly  and  frayed  leader,  every  scar 
upon  the  favorite  rod  is  a  reminder,  a  fast- 
color  recollection  of  happy  days.  Plan- 
ning the  trip  weeks  in  advance,  building 
airy  castles,  living  in  hopes  until  the  day 
comes  when  you  load  your  traps  into  the 
wagon  and  whirl  away  to  the  last  house 
on  the  road,  are  part  and  parcel  of  its 
delights.  Then  the  promenade  up  the 
mountain  trail  to  some  choice,  quiet  spot, 
where  in  a  comfortable  shanty  you  un- 
sling  your  knapsack  and  in  earnest  go  a- 
fishing. 

Approach  with  subtle  tread,  for  very 
carefully  you  must  move  ;  you  may  sing 
a  little  if  you  do  not  strike  up  into  stac- 
cato ;  you  may  talk  to  yourself  ;  you  may 
even  indulge  in  a  torturing  whistle  and 
never  alarm  a  fish,  but  the  moment  you 


commence  to  spiash  the  water  with  your 
feet,  or  tread  too  heavily  on  the  bank,  or 
show  your  graceful  form,  you  give  the  fish 
ample  warning  to  beware  of  you.  Go 
stealthily,  as  a  creeping  panther.  Go  as 
though  it  were  a  rich  man's  house  you 
were  breaking  into.  Mind  this,  and  put- 
ting your  heart  upon  your  hook,  as  John 
Burroughs  tells  you,  you  will  find  trout 
in  the  most  unpromising  places. 

And  when  you  cast  remember  that 
thistle  down  is  very  pretty  in  theory,  but 
the  flies  that  are  thrown  out  sharply 
and  come  down  with  like  a  lover's  kiss 
are  ofttimes  going  to  effect  good  re- 
sults, when  snowflakes  and  thistle  down 
would  miserably  fail.  This  on  most 
American  waters.  The  flies  must  not 
come  splashing  in  a  tangle,  but,  keeping 
their  proper  distance  from  each  other, 
kiss  the  water  as  though  they  loved  it  and 
were  not  afraid  to  tell  their  love. 

There  is  very  little  of  so-called  luck  in 
the  world,  unless  you  use  the  word  luck 
as  a  shorter  term  for  all  the  minutiae  pro- 
ducing success.  An  old  proverb  says 
"  Luck  has  a  mother's  love  for  skill."  Re- 
lying simply  on  luck  the  expert  would 
never  vanquish  the  tyro,  whether  h6  were 
prospecting  for  hidden  mines  or  prospect- 
ing for  fish.  Blind  fortune  may  occasion- 
ally favor  the  most  stupid  and  clumsy 
angler,  but  it  is  the  thinking,  careful  man 
that  studies  all  the  signs,  overlooking  no 
trifle  that  may  contribute  to  his  success, 
who  almost  invariably  succeeds  the  best. 

One  has  to  study  and  experiment  with 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  allurements, 
sometimes  to  stop  and  tie  a  fly  differing 
from  anything  in  his  book,  a  nondescript 
with  no  parallel  in  nature,  though  the 
angler  will  be  wise  who  has  his  fly  book 
so  stocked  that  any  required  size,  form  and 
color  can  be  immediately  selected  from  it 
so  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  lose  valuable 
time  wading  ashore  to  tie,  perhaps  in  a 
clumsy  manner,  something  that,  when  he 
is  again  ready  for  action,  is  of  no  longer 
of  present  use.  Fly  tying  is  part  of  the 
aesthetics  of  angling,  but  one  does  not  want 
to  be  tying  when  he  ought  to  be  casting. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  or  graceful 
work  in  the  category  of  the  sportsman 
than  fly  casting,  though  almost  anyone, 
unless  he  be  the  very  incarnation  of  clum- 
siness and  stupidity,  may  become  pro- 
ficient enough  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.  A 
long  line  is  not  always  necessary,  and  one 
of  the  best  anglers  I  ever  knew  could  not, 
for   the  life   of   him,   get  out   more  than 
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forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  tliat  nuich  was 
rightly  placed. 

It  is  long  ago  since  we  first  found  refuge 
in  this  shanty.  What  a  dear  old  place  is 
this  camping" ground  to  remember  lovingly! 
The  cool  spring  with  its  never-failing  flow; 
the  ferns  growing  between  the  shanty  and 
■  the  lake,  looking  like  a  fairy  forest,  and 
beyond  the  precipitously  rising  mountains. 
The  lake  with  its  islands,  its  jutting  capes 
of  wooded  hills,  and  all  around  the  growth 
of  pine  and  hemlock,  tamarack  and  bal- 
sam, while  near  at  hand  is  the  outlet,  which 
bubbles  along  coquettishly,  singing  the 
wdiile  its  song,  mingling  in  harmony  with 
the  flutings  of  the  birds  piping  their  musi- 
cal lays  in  sweet  melody,  greeting  the 
•dawn  or  welcoming  the  twdight. 

There  lingers  about  the  rough  bark 
shanty  the  fragrance  of  many  a  bygone 
summer.  Many  a  jolly  story  and  rollick- 
ing chorus  and  unsubstantiated  yarn  that 
would  prostrate  Munchausen  have  start- 
ed from  this  camp  and  gone  echoing 
•across  the  lake,  and  then  rolled  down  the 
mountain  trail  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
the  natives  in  the  settlements  below. 

Up  with  the  first  faint  blushes  of  day- 
light, while  yet  the  ferns  and  grasses  are 
"bedecked  with  dew,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
•exhilaration  which  makes  one  glad.  Our 
tin  cups  and  bark  platters  are  filled  and 
emptied  before  daylight  has  fairly  obtain- 
-ed  a  foothold,  and  we  are  ready  to  attend 
to  the  trout  on  their  morning  feeding 
grounds.  The  lake  was  still  then,  and  a  re- 
freshing breeze  was  rushing  through  the 
gap  at  the  lower  end  near  the  tamarack 
•swamp,  driving  the  little  silver-crowned 
ripples  against  the  shore,  distorting  the 
reflection  of  passing  clouds  and  mountain 
slopes. 

Water  beetles  darted  by  and  swallows 
"wheeled  about  in  erratic  circles.  Never 
a  more  glorious  morning,  never  prophecy 
of  a  more  perfect  day,  every  sign  beck- 
oning to  the  full  fruition  of  enjoyment  ; 
the  wind  just  right,  the  ripple  just  high 
enough.  Will  the  trout  take  hold  ?  There 
is  a  delightful  uncertainty  attached  to  that 
question  which  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  consciousness  that  good  luck  is  sure 
to  attend.  The  angler  desires  no  cinch, 
much  as  he  may  long  for  positive  rises, 
and  every  trout  he  creels  is  fairly  taken 
after  allowing  it  every  legitimate  advan- 
tage and  opportunity  to  earn  its  freedom 
and  exemption  from  the  frying  pan  or  the 
broiler. 

Full  well  he  knows  the    faith  he  must 


have,  though  all  the  conditions  are  rea- 
sonably favorable  and  apparently  made 
to  order,  the  wind  quartering  just  right, 
the  day  not  too  cloudy  nor  the  water  too 
high,  and  even  the  trout  feeding  within 
the  length  of  his  cast  ;  yet  he  does  not 
get  there,  for  his  most  killing  fly,  the  red 
ibis,  the  grizzly  king,  the  Montreal  and 
the  professor,  each  fail  to  command  the 
success  th(-y  deserve.  The  trout  evidently 
have  their  days  of  superior  wisdom  when 
they  pluck  from  the  nettle  danger  the 
flower  safety,  by  refusing  to  rise  even 
when  the  tempting  perfect  imitation  is 
placed  before  them  with  a  "sound  so  fine 
that  nothing  lies  'twixt  it  and  silence." 

Not  a  nibble  ;  and  here  is  where  the 
angler  rises  superior  to  all  provoking  an- 
noyances and  shows  what  manner  of  man 
he  is,  what  a  paragon  of  patience  and 
how  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the 
followers  of  good  Izaak.  Though  he 
may  not  crack  a  smile  he'll  not  "suck  in 
melancholy  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs,"  but 
perhaps  he  will  wade  or  paddle  his  crazy 
old  bundle  of  logs  ashore,  and,  with  eyes 
and  ears  all  alive  to  the  woodland  sights 
and  sounds,  he  will  be  guilty  of  no  as- 
sault on  the  English  language,  though 
verily  we  cannot  always  tell  what  he  is 
thinking  about.  He  realizes  the  uncer- 
tainties attending  these  promising  morn- 
ings, and  he  will  balance  the  account  by 
filling  his  creel  some  morning  or  evening 
when  all  signs  are  unfavorable,  and  in 
spite  of  careless  casting,  though  careless- 
ness in  an  angler  is  always  inexcusable 
and  a  charge  to  which  he  rarely  pleads 
guilty,  for  he  firmly  believes  in  and  prac- 
tices all  the  minutiae  attendant  upon  the 
art.  No  chance  which  may  contribute  to 
his  success  is  overlooked,  and  if  he  return 
empty  handed  he  is  consoled  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  fault  is  not  his. 

Though  the  lake  is  beautiful  in  its 
emerald  setting,  we  know  a  brook  fifteen 
minutes'  tramp  to  the  northeast  and  there 
we  will  wet  the  maiden  fly  of  the  season. 
It  is  a  brook  filling  all  the  requirements 
an  angler  would  demand  in  a  trout  stream. 
Born  of  the  mountain  top,  a  "veil  of 
thinnest  lawn,"  but  gathering  strength 
from  the  hillside  springs,  which  scamper 
along  in  silvery  rills  to  add  their  mite,  it 
grows  with  every  turn.  By  many  a  wind- 
ing way  it  flows,  dallying  with  rocks  and 
logs  and  driftwood,  pouring  over  innumer- 
able ledges,  with  here  and  there  a  quiet 
reach,  where  the  water  looks  up  so  silent 
and  peaceful  that  it  seems  as  if  dreaming 
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of  the  bright  flowers  and  graceful  trees 
skirting  its  edges,  or  leaning  over  catch 
their  reflection  on  its  unruffled  surface. 
Now  away  it  skurries  pell-mell,  butting 
and  breaking  its  head  against  boulders 
and  brightening  to  silver  as  it  falls  into 
the  pools  below. 

An  almost  imperceptible  movement  of 
the  water  in  a  quiet  reach  below  attests 
the  presence  of  some  grandee  "  bedraped 
wi'  crimson  hail  "  in  search  of  his  morn- 
ing meal.  Again  and  again  that  sound- 
less stir,  the  flies  go  wooing  the  right  spot 
and  the  barb  answers  to  the  rush  as  he 
'comes  with  muffled  oars,  quick  as  thought 
and  silent  as  the  shadow  of  a  snow  flake, 
until  he  breaks  through  the  silvery  sur- 
face into  the  golden  sunlight,  when, 
quickly  as  a  catcher  takes  a  fly  tip  from 
the  bat,  as  a  horseman  lifts  a  stumbling 
horse,  or  as  a  sportsman  sights  and  drops 
the  whirring  grouse,  he  is  fastened. 

The  charm  of  the  reality  was  here  as 
the  trout,  whirling  in  frantic  circles  or 
leaping  like  a  sudden  shaft  of  light, 
sought  to  escape,  but  the  strong  tension 
of  the  rod  and  the  taut  leader  gave  him 
but  little  hope.  Behind  the  reel  was  ner- 
vous apprehension,  for  the  sensation  so 
long  laid  dormant  was  now  fully  awak- 
ened. Heart  was  hammering  away  at 
ribs  and  an  intense  seriousness  displayed 
itself  as  his  troutship  headed  for  a  net- 
work of  tangled  branches  which  had 
drifted  and  lodged  against  some  boulders. 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  timing 
with  exquisite  nicety  the  movements  of 
the  delicate  rod,  which,  under  perfect 
handling,  developed  a  surprising  amount 
of  strength,  the  trout  was  soon  convinced 
that  there  were  tricks  in  other  trades  than 
shoemaking,  for  after  many  a  dare-devil 
rush  checked  in  time,  and  after  sulking  on 
the  bottom,  he  made  his  final  break  and 
became  a  passive  subject,  ruthlessly  led  to 
inevitable  death  over  the  rocky  shoaling, 
with  the  landing  net  closed  around  him. 
But,  oh,  he  was  a  beauty!  Broad  shoul- 
dered, short  necked,  a  pugilistic-looking 
sinner  in  crimson  and  gold  and  purple,  a 
glory  of  colors  ;  his  iridescent  sides  lovely 
as  the  sheen  on  a  beetle's  wing,  and,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  almost  a  sin  that  so  beau- 


tiful a  thing  should  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  man's  love  of  sport,  even  though 
every  element  of  that  sport  be  honest 
and  gentle  and  manly. 

How  much  did  he  weigh  ?  Well,  ang- 
lers have  a  reputation  for  accuracy  of 
thought  but  not  of  statement.  Their 
recollection  far  surpasses  their  memory 
and  their  fancy  discounts  both.  A  few 
of  them  have  such  vivid  dreams  that 
they  talk  about  them  next  day  and  really 
believe  them  true,  while  a  minute  minor- 
ity of  our  gentle  craft  are  worthy  though 
humble  followers  of  the  boy  with  the 
hatchet,  so  we'll  let  the  weights  go  unre- 
corded. 

We  are  not  insatiable,  like  those  whose 
only  limit  is  the  capacity  of  creels  or  the- 
length  of  daylight,  and  long  before  mid- 
day we  are  ready  for  the  angler's  noon- 
ing. Beneath  the  graceful  swaying  of  the 
interwoven,  sinuous  branches  of  the  pine: 
and  hemlock,  through  which  the  sunlight 
came  and  checkered  the  ground  and 
played  their  game  of  little  shadows,  we 
stretched  our  contented  selves  and  talked 
and  napped  and  fought  mosquitoes  and 
punkies  and  midgets,  for  life  in  the  woods 
has  its  annoyances,  even  as  Paradise  had 
its  serpent,  and  not  the  least  among  these 
are  the  winged  pests. 

Now,  the  mere  fisherman  cannot  find 
time  to  enjoy  these  midday  lounges  and 
after-dinner  siestas.  He  is  after  fish,  but 
with  the  angler  "it's  not  all  of  fishing  to 
catch  fish,"  and  the  morning  and  the 
gloaming  will  satisfy  him. 

This  is  recreation  for  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young,  for  after  a  man's  eye  has  be- 
come dim  from  age  and  is  no  longer  keen 
and  sharp  enough  to  sight  the  swiftly 
whirring  quail  and  darting  woodcock,  he 
may  yet  indulge  his  love  of  angling.  Per- 
haps he  cannot  wade  the  mountain  stream 
with  the  dash  and  abandon  of  twenty 
years  ago,  but  there  are  quiet  pools  and 
stretches  of  river  and  placid  lakes  that 
offer  their  bounties  to  him  long  after  fail- 
ing sight  and  unsteady  step  have  asserted 
themselves.  So  long  as  the  wrist  retains 
the  peculiar  sleight  that  responds  to  the 
fishes' advances,  just  so  long  may  the  vet- 
eran remain  in  active  service. 


HOW    WE    RAN    THE    RAPH:)S    AT    CHAMBLY. 


P.V     W.    S.    SMITH. 


,E  had  often  con- 
template d  de- 
scending the 
Richelieu  River 
in  our  canoe,  but 
circumstances  had  al- 
ways intervened,  until 
the  fall  of  last  year, 
when  we  found  our- 
selves at  St.  Johns,  P. 
Q. ,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  rapid  on  the  Rich- 
elieu after  leaving 
Lake  Champlain.  W^e 
launched  our  basswood 
boat  in  the  canal  which  accompanies  the 
natural  stream  along  its  west  shore,  soon 
to  discard  its  sluggish  waters  and  por- 
tage from  the  canal  to  the  river.  This 
was  not  much  trouble,  for  one  has  merely 
to  lift  the  canoe  up  to  the  east  bank  and 
carry  it  down  the  abutment  of  stone  into 
the  waters  of  the  river. 

By  this  time  6  o'clock  had  passed  and 
we  calculated  that,  with  the  strong  cur- 
rent to  help  us,  we  should  reach  Chambly 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  and  sleep  at  St. 
Hilaire.  The  wind,  which  had  been  some- 
what boisterous  during  a  rather  sharp  rain 
storm,  had  died  away,  and  our  light  little 
craft,  propelled  vigorously  along  by  strong 
and  measured  strokes,  flapped  its  nose 
saucily  into  the  rolling  waves,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  late  tempest. 

I  was  busied  in  reflections  on  the 
varied  history  of  the  district  through 
which  we  were  passing  when  a  shout 
from  my  crew,  consisting  of  my  friend 
Gary,  announced  the  proximity  of  the 
first  rapid.  I  listened  and  sure  enough 
there  was  a  faint  roar  and  the  current 
was  getting  stronger.  We  ceased  pad- 
dling and  held  a  hurried  council  of  war. 
A  map  which  Gary  had  brought  along 
with  him  was  referred  to,  but  it  gave  us 
little  information. 

Gary  said  he  knew  a  fellow  who  had 
gone  over  the  route  and  he  (the  fellow) 
said  the  rapids  were  navigable  for 
canoes.  "  He  told  me  to  keep  a  course 
right  down  the  centre  of  the  stream," 
said  Gary.  I  cross  examined  him  closely 
and  found  the  friend  was  a  reliable  per- 
son, so  determined   to    follow   the  direc- 


tions. Although  our  paddles  had  been  idle 
during  the  time  spent  in  this  consultation, 
we  could  see  that  we  were  going  past  the 
trees  along  shore  with  considerable  speed. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  covered 
with  small  eddies  and  the  roar  of  the 
waters  ahead  grew  each  moment  louder. 

I  cast  a  look  at  our  grips  to  see  that 
they  had  been  made  fast  to  the  painter — 
a  precaution  Gary  and  I  have  learned  to 
take  through  dearly-bought  experience — 
then  I  felt  my  feet,  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  not  entangled  in  any  way.  One 
takes  every  care  on  these  occasions  after 
one  has  been  upset  as  often  as  we  two 
have  been. 

During  my  short  inactivity  the  canoe 
had  turned  partly  broadside  to  the  cur- 
rent and  a  cry  from  Gary  warned  me  to 
right  her.  The  first  shoot  was  in  sight. 
It  did  not  look  formidable.  I  steered  for 
what  seemed  the  best  point  to  take  it 
from,  and  set  to  paddling  steadily.  The 
water  hissed  and  boiled,  there  was  a 
plunge  or  two  and  a  little  spray  splashed 
over  the  bow,  then  we  were  in  compara- 
tively clea  water  again.  No  time  to 
look  back,  though,  for  there  was  another 
rough  -  looking  place  ahead.  We  took 
this  safely  and  began  to  feel  that  the 
business  was  well  nigh  over,  when  sud- 
denly my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
very  dangerous  piece  of  water  that 
stretched  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
stream.  We  went  rushing  toward  this 
with  terrible  swiftness,  and  I  felt  anxious, 
for  there  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
seem  to  be  a  break  anywhere. 

Just  as  I  had  desperately  decided  to  go 
for  it  haphazard  and  trust  to  luck  a  blood- 
curdling shriek  of  "  Rocks  !  "  from  Gary 
sent  a  thrill  through  me.  I  could  see 
them  now,  about  eighty  feet  in  front  and 
right  in  our  course,  the  water  foaming 
angrily  as  it  dashed  over  them.  There 
was  a  small,  narrow  islet  on  our  right 
and  in  a  moment  I  turned .  the  canoe 
toward  it.  We  had  a  hard  tussle.  For  a 
while  it  was  touch  and  go,  but  we  man- 
aged to  reach  it.  Gary  grabbed  the 
branch  of  a  willow  tree,  the  stern  swung 
sharply  around,  nearly  upsetting,  but  we 
were  safe  alongside  nevertheless.  I  step- 
ped into  the  water  and  waded  ashore  to 
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reconnoitre,  leaving  him  to  hold  the  canoe 
in  the  meantime. 

The  island  was  nothing  more  than  part 
of  an  old,  disused  pier  on  which  a  cluster 
of  willows  and  alder  bushes  had  grown. 
I  crept  along  a  beam  which  led  me  toward 
the  lower  end  of  the  structure,  holding 
carefully  to  the  branches  to  prevent  my 
falling  into  the  water.  When  I  reached 
the  extreme  end  of  my  passage  I  found 
there  was  a  good  view  of  the  rocks  that 
had  caused  our  putting  in  so  hurriedly. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  all, 
and,  assuredly,  had  we  kept  on  in  the 
course  we  had  been  making  they  would 
not  only  have  swamped  us,  but  proba- 
bly smashed  the  canoe  to  atoms  as  well. 
There  was  an  ugly  piece  of  water  a  score 
of  yards  below  —  the  same  I  had  viewed 
so  doubtfully  from  the  canoe.  I  saw  it 
was  even  more  formidable  than  I  had 
feared.  It  was,  I  judged,  the  remains  of 
an  old  mill  dam,  for  there  was  a  pictu- 
resque gray-stone  ruin  on  the  right  bank 
that  had  the  appearance  of  a  mill.  I  dare- 
say the  mighty  rush  of  water  had  its 
attractions  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  I  was 
viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
desired  to  run  it  in  a  frail  basswood 
canoe. 

There  was  a  break  near  the  west  bank, 
however,  and  after  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  I  decided  to  try  and  make  it. 
It  would  be  close  work  ;  the  odds  ap- 
peared rather  against  our  being  able  to 
get  so  far  across  stream  without  being 
swept  over  the  mill  dam,  in  which  case 
there  was  a  considerable  drop  and  after- 
ward a  rough  current  suggestive  of  rocks. 
But  the  only  alternative  was  to  turn  back. 
That  involved  much  manual  labor,  the 
Joss  of  at  least  an  hour  of  valuable  time, 
as  well  as  the  humiliating  sense  of  defeat. 
Of  the  two  I  preferred  to  venture  on,  and 
trust  to  good  luck  and  a  keen  eye  to  carry 
us  through  safely. 

Gary  was  still  holding  grimly  to  his 
branch  when  I  returned,  and  the  canoe 
was  swaying  and  tugging  unceasingly 
with  the  action   of  the  current. 

We  shoved  off,  setting  to  work  with 
every  muscle  strained.  The  gap  lay 
about  sixty  yards  below  our  place  of 
shelter,  and  we  had  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance to  paddle  across  stream  before  we 
could  make  it.  At  first  I  was  tolerably 
sure.  Then,  as  the  water  grew  rough, 
and  our  paddling  necessarily  rather  wild, 
I  began  to  feel  doubtful.  At  length  I 
could  see  that  we  had  no  chance,  and  with 


a  strong  stroke  I  brought  her  bow  down 
stream.  Gary  stopped  work,  laid  his  pad- 
dle at  right  angles  across  the  gunwale, 
holding  to  it  and  the  canoe  at  the  same 
time  to  steady  himself. 

I  saw  his  end  shoot  into  the  air,  then 
plunge  down  beneath  the  foaming  water 
which  poured  in  over  him  in  volumes. 
Then  the  stern  followed.  I  felt  it  raise, 
then  drop  down  and  down  until  the  de- 
scent was  suddenly  checked  by  a  shock 
so  violent  that  it  made  me  involuntarily 
glance  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
expecting  all  sorts  of  terrible  mishaps. 
But  everything  seemed  safe  and  sound  ; 
there  was  nearly  half  a  foot  of  water,  but 
we  had  shipped  that  when  the  bow  went 
under. 

There  was  a  landing  place  handy  on 
the  east  shore,  and  we  soon  had  the  canoe 
high  and  dry,  with  cushions,  carpet  and 
grips  strewn  about  the  beach. 

Half  an  hour  to  dry  and  repack  and 
off  we  went  again,  paddling  leisurely,  for 
the  current  was  doing  the  work  and  we 
felt  quite  easy  in  our  minds.  Half  an 
hour  more  ought  to  find  us  at  Ghambly, 
and  we  reckoned  there  was  stilly  a  full 
hour  of  daylight  left.  There  are  no  rap- 
ids below  Ghambly,  so  the  run  down  to 
St.  Hilaire  might  well  be  left  until  after  a 
good  meal. 

It  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  after 
we  had  re-embarked  that  my  companion 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  a  circum- 
stance that  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs 
wonderfully.  His  friend,  the  man  who 
had  been  over  the  route  before,  had  told 
him  that  the  last  rapid  before  approach- 
ing Ghambly  was  not  navigable  at  this 
season.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  paddle 
cautiously  along  shore  until  the  first  shoot 
came  in  sight,  then  land  and  reconnoitre. 
Accordingly  we  proceeded  for  about  two 
hundred  yards  farther,  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  stone  bridge,  beneath  the 
high  arches  of  which  the  water  seemed 
to  rush  like  a  mill  race. 

We  walked  down  along  the  beach  until 
we  gained  a  point  of  vantage  ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  formidable  stretch  of  water  to 
pass  over.  Each  pier  of  the  bridge 
formed  an  eddy  and  here  and  there  an 
isolated  spot  where  the  water  curled  and 
bubbled,  suggesting  submerged  rocks.  Be- 
yond the  bridge  we  could  not  well  tell 
what  the  prospect  was,  but,  so  far  as  the 
arches  enabled  us  to  view  it,  there  was 
one  long  succession  of  seemingly  imprac- 
ticable shoots. 


HO]!'  WE  RAN  THE  RAPIDS  AT  CHAMBLY, 
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For  the  first  time  it  was  borne  to  us 
that  we  were  thoroughly  tired  out,  as  well 
as  very  hungry  and  very  wet.  During 
the  late  excitement,  when  we  were  battling 
with  the  current  and  rushing  from  one 
rapid  to  another,  this  fact  had  not  been 
worth  considering.  But  now  we  had  to 
face  the  further  portage  of  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  a  ploughed  field  and  three 
fences  thrown  in,  before  we  reached  the 
canal,  with  doubtless  any  number  of  locks, 
as  there  always  are  when  night  is  coming 
on  and  one  is  on  a  canal  or  venturing 
through  the  rapids. 

The  daylight  \vas  passing  away  fast 
and  I  was  resolved  on  running  the  rapids 
any  way,  so  in  a  marvelously  short  time 
we  had  launched  the  canoe  again,  shoved 
clear  of  the  bank  and  were  gliding  rapidly 
down  stream  with  the  current,  committed 
irrevocably  to  the  more  than  doubtful 
venture. 

Neither  one  of  us  knew  anything  of  the 
place  we  were  approaching,  except  that  it 
Avas  dangerous  even  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
Now  the  night  was  well  nigh  on,  deceptive 
shadows  were  gathered  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  magnifying  every  ripple  into  a 
submerged  rock  and  every  ridge  of  foam 
into  a  whole  bed  of  them.  It  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  the  shadow  from  the  substance. 

We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  current 
wheresoever  it  took  us,  as  we  rushed  on 
toward  the  great  towering  bridge,  and 
not  mine  the  guiding  hand.  We  seemed 
to  twist  and  twine  a  tortuous  course 
through  a  very  network  of  rocks,  which 
we  never  touched,  great  boulders  strewn 
about  the  bed  of  the  river,  left  there 
by  the  workmen  who  erected  those 
huge  stone  piers.  But  fate  was  kind  to 
us.  Any  way,  it  certainly  was  not  my 
steering  ;  but  the  memory  of  that  day's 
experience  lingers  with  me  even  now,  the 
adventure  comes  back  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
vision. 

First,  the  bridge,  to\vering  above,  mag- 
nificent in  its  gloom — a  great  mass  of  solid 
obstruction  outlined  against  the  sky,  on 
which  the  mighty  force  of  the  angry  river 
played  unceasingly,  only  to  break  into 
foamy  disorder  and  escape  beneath  its 
grim  arches.  Then  a  momentary  dark- 
ness as  we  passed  under,  the  canoe  sway- 
ing unsteadily  in  the  eddy,  and  out  again 
in  the  open  with  the  glow  of  the  evening 
to  light  our  path. 

Several  times  as  we  shot  through  the  rush 
of  water  below  the  bridge  we  grated  and 


once  struck  with  some  violence  in  a  par- 
ticularly rough,  choppy  piece  of  current, 
where  considerable  water  was  shipped. 
After  that  Gary  shouted  something  and 
began  paddling.  Scarcely  had  he  taken 
the  first  stroke  when  the  bow  grated 
again  and  stuck  fast.  The  force  of  the 
current  caught  my  end  and  swung  us 
smartly  round.  But  our  good  luck  still 
kept  with  lis.  We  shipped  a  little  more 
water  —  that  was  all.  When  the  stern 
pointed  down  stream  we  dragged  free, 
and  went  careering  on  wrong  end  first. 

First  we  tried  to  turn  her  by  paddling 
against  the  flood.  Then  Gary  yelled 
something  which  was  lost  in  the  general 
turmoil.  Next  I  tried  to  plant  my  pad- 
dle firmly  among  the  rocks  on  the  bot- 
tom, hoping  thereby  to  let  the  bow  swab 
around.  We  careened  terribly  and  I  saw 
my  mistake.  I  tried  to  withdraw  my 
paddle,  but  the  wretched  thing  had  be- 
come fast  beneath  the  canoe,  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  myself  in  the  water. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  short  experi- 
ence in  half  a  foot  of  water  that  is  rush- 
ing like  an  express  train  over  a  bed  of 
jagged  rocks  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
strong  swimmer. 

I  tried  to  struggle  to  my  feet,  but  only 
had  the  greater  distance  to  fall.  Then  I 
endeavored  to  raise  myself  with  the  help 
of  the  paddle,  to  which  I  still  clung  ten- 
aciously, but  it  was  jammed.  Then  I 
rolled  oyer  and  over  from  boulder  to  boul- 
der until  even  my  own  identity  was  some- 
thing to  feel  doubtful  about.  Once  my 
hands  clutched  something  to  which  I 
clung.  It  was  the  edge  of  a  rock  ;  it 
slipped  a  little.  There  was  a  momentary 
halt,  but  the  torrent  proved  the  stronger 
and  tore  me  away.  And  then,  oh  joy  !  I 
felt  myself  sink  in  deep  water. 

I  went  down  and  down  until  it  seemed 
that  the  sinking  would  never  stop.  Sud- 
denly a  thought  flashed  into  my  mind, 
filling  it  with  unspeakable  terror.  It  was 
an  undercurrent  !  I  had  heard  dread- 
ful tales  of  the  dangers  of  undercur- 
rents —  how  they  washed  people  along 
beneath  the  water  for  miles.  I  recalled 
numberless  sad  events  that  had  occurred 
even  in  my  own  limited  experience.  The 
stroke  I  made  for  the  surface  was  a  brave 
one.  One  terror -inspired  kick,  one  fu- 
rious sw^eep  of  the  arms,  and  lo  !  there 
was  the  shore  not  more  than  six  feet  off. 
Unconsciously  I  had  suspended  my  strug- 
gles in  the  sudden  relief  of  finding  rhyself 
no  longer  battling  among  the  rocks.    The 
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sinking  sensation  had  been  largely  im- 
aginary. 

Oh,  the  inexpressible  relief  of  it  !  Aly 
feet  touched  the  bottom,  and  I  waded 
slowly  to  the  shore. 

My  first  thought  on  getting  there  —  so 
far  as  the  power  of  thought  was  left  — 
was  as  to  how  it  had  fared  with  Gary. 
In  the  confusion  of  that  struggle  in  the 
rapids  I  had  lost  sight  of  him. 

I  was  gathering  my  exhausted  senses 
together,  and  vainly  trying  to  pierce  the 
darkness  that  overhung  the  water,  when  a 
faint  halloo  was  borne  toward  me  from  a 
few  yards  up. 

It  was  sufficient  to  learn  that  he  was 
safe  on  shore.  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
his  advancing,  but  was  actually  too  ex- 
hausted to  return  his  shout. 

We  spent  ten  minutes  examining  our 
injuries  and  groaning.  My  friend,  being 
much  the  smaller,  had  escaped  with  com- 
paratively few  bruises.  His  slight  figure 
offered  less  surface  for  the  rocks  to  play 
upon. 

However,  as  it  was  manifestly  poor 
policy  to  sit  there  bemoaning  our  hard 
fortune,  we  rose  painfully  and  took  a 
look  about  us.  It  was  now  quite  dark. 
Before  was  the  river,  with  the  dull  roar 
of  the  rapids  sounding  in  our  ears.  Be- 
hind was  a  ridge  of  bushes,  through 
which  we  groped  into  an  open  field. 
Here  we  descried  a  light  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  down  along  the  bank. 

It  had  come  on  to  rain  again,  but  we 
did  not  mind  that  much,  save  in  so  far 
as  it  made  the  darkness  even  more  im- 
penetrable and  rendered  our  progress  to- 
ward the  light  slow  and  uncertain. 

Although,  of  course,  we  did   not   then 


know  it,  it  was  the  old  Chambly  fort  we 
were  marching  up  to. 

Our  troubles  were  over  now.  The 
approach  was  rendered  easier  by  the 
rays  cast  over  the  ground  from  the  two 
illuminated  windows.  We  advanced  to 
the  door  and  knocked.  After  some  delay 
we  could  hear  the  welcome  sound  of  bolts 
being  drawn,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
revealing  a  quaint  cosy  apartment  in  the 
background,  while  a  tall,  middle-aged 
man  stood  at  the  entrance,  regarding  us 
curiously. 

Our  little  tale  of  woe  was  soon  told, 
and  it  did  not  fail  to  inspire  sympathy. 
We  were  courteously  invited  to  enter  and 
chairs  were  placed  for  us.  Then  a  large 
square  bottle  was  set  on  the  table  with 
two  glasses  and  a  steaming  kettle  of  hot 
water  brought  from  the  stove. 

When  we  were  on  the  point  of  retiring 
a  messenger  came  from  him  announcing 
that  the  canoe  had  been  found  floating 
bottom  up  in  the  basin,  apparently  unin- 
jured. The  messenger  handed  us  our 
grips,  which  he  had  discovered  attached 
to  the  painter.  They  were  dripping  and 
waterlogged,  but  otherwise  everything 
was  intact.  We  gladly  paid  salvage  and 
received  them  back. 

Our  sleep  that  night  was  sound  and 
dreamless,  even  as  the  sleep  of  the  storm- 
tossed  waif  should  be  when  he  finds  him- 
self safe  within  four  walls. 

Gary  and  I  still  venture  out  canoeing, 
but  that  is  the  first  and  last  experience 
we  have  had  on  the  Richelieu.  When  we 
come  together  of  an  evening  and  yarn 
over  the  dangers  we  have  passed,  how  we 
ran  the  rapids  at  Ghambly  never  fails  to 
be  on  the  list  foir  discussion. 
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I  N  E  trout 
lakes  in  Her- 
k  i  m  e  r  and 
Hamilton 
counties,  N. 
Y.,  may  be 
counted  b  y 
the  hundred, 
but  for  1  o  - 
c  a  1 i  t  y  and 
surround! n  g 
scenery  none 
excel  the  fa- 
mous Jock's 
or  Transpar- 
e  n  t  Lake, 
which  lies  in 
a  northeast- 
erly direction  about  fifty-three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Utica,  in  the  town  of  Wilmurt, 
and  is  the  largest  source  of  the  west 
branch  of  West  Canada  Creek,  a  stream 
which  makes  into  the  Mohawk  River  at 
the  village  of  Herkimer. 

For  its  first  name  it  is  indebted  to 
George  Wright,  commonly  called  "  Jock," 
a  veteran  of  revolutionary  fame,  who 
claimed  to  have  first  discovered  it  in  the 
■early  days  of  the  century.  He,  with  Colonel 
Metcalf  and  Nathan  Foster,  well-known 
characters  in  the  early  history  of  Northern 
New  York,  had  at  that  time  a  long  line  of 
traps  extending  through  this  region,  and  in 
one  of  his  periodical  trips  Wright  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  lake  near  the  "  Bay  " 
by  accidentally  straying  from  his  usual 
course.  Whether  he  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer or  not  he  deserves  the  honor  of 
the  name,  for  the  border  of  the  lake  was 
his  home  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward, 
and  his  chief  favorite  among  many  ;  won- 
derful tales  I  heard  in  my  boyish  days  of 
the  exploits  of  old  "  Jock  "  and  his  friends 
of  the  wild  wood. 

"  Transparent,"  the  second  name,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Trout  will  inhabit 
no  other  water,  but  in  none  which  I  have 
ever  visited  is  the  transparency  more  re- 
markable than  the  lovely  gem  of  which  I 
write.  Objects  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face are  as  plainly  discernible  in  a  day 
when  the  water  is  smooth  as  they  would 
be  across  a  street  at  the  same  distance. 
The   lake  is  nearly  in  the  form   of  the 


letter  S,  about  six  miles  long  and  varies 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  at  differ- 
ent points,  having  quite  a  large  bay  near 
the  outlet.  It  is  navigable  for  any  craft 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water. 

Its  modern  popularity  really  resulted 
from  an  undesigned  coincidence,  in  this 
way.  About  ten  years  ago  A.  D.  Barber, 
of  Utica,  whose  health  had  broken  down, 
was  advised  by  his  physician  to  employ  a 
good  guide  and  make  a  camp  at  Jock's 
Lake  during  the  summer  months.  This 
he  did,  employing  one  of  the  best  guides 
in  that  region,  who  added  to  his  skill  as 
a  woodsman  that  of  being  a  fair  physician 
and  an  excellent  nurse.  Under  his  sur- 
veillance Mr.  Barber  rapidly  improved  in 
health  and  strength  and  became  so  very 
strongly  attached  to  his  new  home  that  he 
proceeded  forthwith  to  erect  more  com- 
fortable and  commodious  quarters  and 
invite  his  friends,  who  were  numerous,  to 
come  and  visit  him. 

Mr.  Barber  has  lived  by  the  lake  ever 
since.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  supposed  to 
be  at  death's  door  :  he  is  now  a  hardy 
woodsman,  just  a  trifle  gray,  nearly  forty 
years  old  and  has  a  hearty  detestation  for 
city  life,  to  which  he  would  not  return  un- 
less under  compulsion.  His  wife,  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  women,-  has  been 
his  constant  companion  and  has  as  great 
a  love  for  their  home  by  the  lake  and  all 
its  surroundings  as  he. 

I  had  often  visited  the  lake  and  sang 
its  praises,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
two  friends  from  Syracuse  were  to  meet 
me  one  fine  day  at  Utica,  and  at  6  p.  m. 
we  took  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  train  for  Prospect,  twenty  miles 
north.  Here  we  stopped  over  night,  and 
the  next  morning  the  veteran  proprietor 
of  the  Hunter's  Home  at  Wilmurt,  Ed- 
ward Wilkinson,  came  down  to  meet  us 
with  a  fine  team  and  covered  spring 
wagon,  and  in  three  hours  from  breakfast 
we  arrived  at  his  place,  where  we  decided 
to  stop  until  the  following  morning. 
Bright  and  early  the  next  day,  with 
team  properly  rested  and  a  buckboard 
substituted  for  the  spring  wagon,  we 
started  for  the  lake. 

The  last  house  before  striking  into  the 
wilderness  is  the  Watkins  Place,   kept  by 
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Frederick  Hubbard,  a  guide  ;  it  is  five 
miles  from  the  Hunter's  Home,  and  a 
little  over  twelve  from  Jock's  Lake.  This 
piece  of  road  was  formerly  simply  horri- 
ble. In  those  days  subsistence  and  equip- 
ments were  "packed  "  in  on  the  backs  of 
guides  or  horses.  We  found  the  road 
quite  comfortable,  and  only  occasionally, 
and  then  to  rest  ourselves  more  than  for 
any  other  reason,  did  we  get  down  to 
walk. 

Not  more  than  a  mile  in  the  woods  my 
companions  made  some  acquaintances 
who  stayed  with  them  until  the  end. 

"  What  in  thunder  are  these  black 
clouds  we  are  continually  plunging 
through  ? "  asked  one,  as  he  slapped  his 
hand  behind  his  ear  and  withdrew  it  cov- 
ered with  blood. 

"  Those,  my  boy,"  said  I,  "  are  the  re- 
nowned and  justly  celebrated  black  flies 
of  the  Adirondacks,  of  whom  poets  have 
sung.  Mark  them  well,  for  if  you  are  not 
the  possessor  of  a  bottle  of  tar  oil  or 
other  '  fly  medicine,'  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  they  will  have  become 
your  murderers,  in  which  event  I  give 
you  my  word  that  I  will  send  due  and 
timely  notice  to  the  widow  or  widows." 

"  May  the  Lord  help  me  !  I  have  for- 
gotten it,"  moaned  my  questioner. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  rest  of 
us  had  a  supply  and  this  danger  at  least 
was  averted. 

About  four  miles  this  side  of  the  lake 
the  road  winds  up  and  around  the  west 
side  of  amountain,  and  we  were  walking 
up  this  incline  about  thirty  rods  in  advance 
of  our  team  when  I  heard  a  slight  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  and  looking  ahead  saw  a 
splendid  buck,  which,  nothing  daunted  at 
our  approach,  stood  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  road  we  were  traveling,  lazily  brows- 
ing at  an  "overhanging  birch  limb. 

"  If  I  only  had  my  gun  now,"  said  one 
of  the  Syracuse  novitiates. 

"What  for?"  I  asked. 

"To  shoot  that  deer,  of  course." 

"  I  guess  not.  This  is  out  of  season, 
and  that  deer  knows  it.  They  keep  posted, 
and  in  August  you  won't  find  them  stand- 
ing around  leaning  against  trees  watching 
'  greenies  '  from  the  city  like  that." 

We  approached  within  thirty  feet  of 
his  royal  highness,  when  he  turned  and 
showed  us  as  pretty  a  pair  of  heels  as  we 
had  ever  seen. 

A  little  after  noon  we  arrived  at  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  near  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Herkimer  Shanty,  a  build- 


ing which  is  now  used  for  stabling.  The 
hotel,  the  Forest  Lodge,  is  across  the 
bay,  two  miles  directly  east  from  this, 
point.  We  found  plenty  of  boats  here  of 
every  variety.  We  selected  one  which 
was  considered  seaworthy  and  for  the  next 
half  hour  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercies 
of  the  waves. 

The  Lodge  is,  indeed,  a  very  lovely 
place,  and,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  800  feet  high,  it  forms  a  picture 
not  easily  forgotten. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  someone  was 
thrumming  a  piano  in  one  of  the  parlors 
and  the  strains  of  a  violin,  not  very  far 
distant,  caught  my  ear. 

"Verily,"  said  I,  "if  the  ghost  of  old 
Jock  ever  revisits  these  scenes  he  must  be 
mightily  surprised  at  the  changes  time 
has  wrought." 

We  were  very  agreeably  entertained 
during  the  evening  by  the  singing  of  an 
amateur  quartet,  who,  back  here  in  the 
"  forest  primeval,"  first  united  their  voices. 

I  was  called  upon  to  do  the  bugle  act, 
which  consists  in  stepping  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  there  blowing  some  of  the 
old  army  calls,  which  are  duly  answered 
by  five  distinct  echoes  from  the  fates  of 
as  many  mountains. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  snoring  the 
roof  boards  loose. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we 
three  secured  a  large,  roomy,  flat  -  bot- 
tomed boat,  and  acting  as  a  guide  from 
my  previous  experience  here  we  rowed 
around  Rocky  Point,  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  Lodge,  on  the  same  side,  then 
crossing  to  the  west  side  and  about  two 
miles  up  we  came  to  a  beautiful  cove, 
where  a  small  brook  comes  tumbling  into 
the  lake  from  the  mountain  springs  above. 
Here  we  "  moored  our  bark,"  prepared  our 
leaders  and  began  to  get  ready  for  the 
sport  of  the  day. 

"  The  water  is  too  shallow  and  the  day 
too  bright  to  do  anything  here,"  said  one 
of  my  companions. 

"  Let  us  '  heave  the  lead '  and  see," 
said  I. 

Taking  my  reel  I  attached  a  cartridge 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  dropped  it  over 
the  side.  Down,  down  and  still  down  it 
went,  until  finally  we  saw  the  bullet  settle 
upon  the  gravel  and  the  line  slackened. 

"Now,  my  boy,  just  take  that  piece  of 
my  rod,  which  measures  just  three  feet  and 
six  inches,  and  measure  the  line  as  I  draw 
it  up." 

"  One — two  —  um — vum  —  five  —  um  — 
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mum — eight.  Eight  and  so  much  over." 
"  Exactly  ;  eight  times  three  and  one- 
half  are  twenty-eight,  and  the  deed  is 
done.  Now  to  see  if  trout  inhabit  such 
waters." 

We  had  attached  the  bow  of  our  boat 
to  a  buoy,  but  perceiving  an  overhanging 
limb  a  short  distance  above  I  moved  and 
tied  fast  to  that,  thinking  that  the  buoy 
might  be  a  better  place  to  cast  our"  lead- 
ers. For  over  an  hour  we  sat  there  smok- 
ing, patiently  whipping  the  water  and 
awaiting  a  rise,  but  all  remained  quiet, 
and  one  unaccustomed  to  the  pool  might 
imagine  that  it  had  never  been  invaded 
by  the  speckled  dandies. 

At  last,  just  as  my  companions  were 
clamoring  to  cut  loose  and  try  some  other 
place,  there  was  a  break  in  the  water  just 
beyond  the  buoy  and  below  the  outlet  of 
the  little  stream,  and  a  little  fellow 
snapped  a  black  gnat  on  my  companion's 
leader  ;  then,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  be- 
ginner, he  threw  him  out  of  the  water 
with  such  vim  that  the  poor  little  fright- 
ened trout  broke  loose  from  the  hook  and 
went  ricochetting  skyward  among  the 
limbs  of  the  trees. 

"  I'll  wager  the  cigars  that  you  have 
broken  his  neck  short  off,"  said  Syracuse 
number  two.  "  Next  time  snub  him 
lightly,  give  him  line,  but  keep  it  taut 
and  let  him  half  drown  ;  then  pull  him 
alongside  and  use  your  landing  net  to  take 
him  in." 

This  man  had  been  out  one  trip  before 
and  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  veteran. 

Just  at  this  point  I  fastened  a  nice  fel- 
low, weighing  a  trifle  over  a  pound,  and 
with  a  few  moments'  careful  manipulation 
had  him  safely  inside  my  basket  in  the 
boat.  For  the  next  hour  the  trout  kept 
us  very  busy,  and  then,  as  we  had  about 
fifteen  pounds,  which  I  considered  suffi- 
cient for  one  day,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  a  halt  when  a  very  awkward  acci- 
dent occurred. 

Notwiths-tanding  his  previous  knowl- 
edge, Syracuse  the  second  had  not  been 
as  fortunate  as  the  rest  of  us  in  his  catch, 
his  largest  perhaps  not  quite  reaching 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  thereby  miss- 
ing any  favorable  opportunity  to  display 
his  skill  as  an  angler.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  something  seized  one  of  his  flies 
and  went  tearing  through  the  water  at  a 
fearful  rate  of  speed,  and  the  click  of  his 
reel  changed  to  a  chirr-r-r  that  threat- 
ened   to    speedily  unwind  it   to  the    end. 


Then  the  trout  changed  his  line  of  march 
and  the  reaction  commenced  as  he  came 
plunging  directly  for  the  boat.  Up  jumps 
our  veteran  and  keeping  his  line  taut  as 
possible  commenced  to  reel  in,  when  off 
darted  the  trout  at  a  tangent.  In  the 
course  of  the  rapid  gyrations  which  fol- 
lowed our  friend  lost  his  balance,  and  as 
he  felt  himself  going  overboard  threw  me 
the  rod,  exclaiming  ; 

"  Don't  mind  me,  but  for  God's  sake 
save  that  trout."  This  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  the  veteran  from  Syra- 
cuse meanwhile  reaching  the  shore  in 
safety.  The  trout  we  found  to  be  a  very 
fine  specimen,  weighing  three  pounds  and 
eleven  ounces,  and  well  repaid  his  captor 
for  the  ducking  he  received  :  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  this  being  the  finest 
catch  of  the  season  thus  far. 

The  next  day  we  struck  a  new  pool, 
and  during  our  stay  perhaps  visited  a 
score  or  more  of  the  "good  places,"  our 
efforts  being  invariably  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, nothing  as  large  as  the  trout  caught 
on  the  first  day,  however,  being  taken. 
The  average  weight  of  those  caught  did 
not  much  exceed  a  pound,  although  we 
frequently  took  one  weighing  twice  that. 
We  took  no  "Californian  salmon,"  and 
considered  ourselves  unfortunate  thereat  ; 
but  they  are  not  very  numerous  yet,  the 
first  fish  having  been  placed  in  the  lake 
not  more  than  five  years  ago.  A  very  few 
fine  ones  were  taken  last  season,  but  he 
who  gets  one  is  considered  in  luck. 

Jock's  Lake  region  is  a  good  all-round 
camping  place.  Jock's  is  the  largest  of 
a  group  of  seven  or  eight  lakes  which 
lie  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  Forest  Lodge  as  a  centre,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Herkimer  County.  Be- 
ginning with  the  westernmost,  and  pro- 
ceeding nearly  east,  there  are  :  North, 
South,  Jock's,  Jones,  Deer,  Otter  and 
Goose,  with  Little  Salmon  and  Trout 
lakes  about  two  miles  south  of  the  line. 
From  the  western  side  of  North  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Goose  the  distance  is  21 
miles,  made  in  six  carries  of  2,  i^,  3, 
1%  and  I  mile  each,  the  remainder  by 
water.  There  are  well-chopped  trails  be- 
tween each  pair  of  lakes.  '  All  the  lakes 
are  well  stocked  with  speckled  trout  and 
several  of  them  with  lake  trout.  Within 
a  day's  distance  are  the  Bisby,  Woodhull, 
West  Canada  and  Wilmurt  lakes,  and 
two  days'  tramp  will  reach  the  Fulton 
chain  or  Piseco  group. 


Deacon  Hardscrabi.e  :    "  What's  the  matter,  little  boy?" 
Little  Boy   (crying  bitterly) :  "  I  jes  lost  ten  cents." 
Deacon  :    "  Never  mind,  don't  cry,  here's  ten  cents  more 

for  you.     How  did  you  lose  it?" 
Little  Boy   (feeling  better) :  "  I  lost  it  pitchin'  pennies." 
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'HE  growth 
of   amateur 
athletics  in 
America     during 
the   past  dozen 
years  has    been 
remarkable,    and 
still  greater  num- 
bers   would  take 
part    in    active 
""**''*>'l^*^^   competition  if  fa- 
,   ,  cilities  for  train- 

ing were  at  hand. 
^-^-i"  It  is  compara- 
^i;si^  tively  easy  for  a 
professional  ath- 
lete to  get  into 
good  condition  and  to  maintain  it,  but 
the  business  life  of  an  ordinary  amateur 
is  much  against  good  athletic  condition. 
Any  course  he  is  advised  to  pursue,  there- 
fore, should  fit  into  his  business  ways  with 
the  least  possible  friction.  Amateur  ath- 
letes follow  many  kinds  of  daily  voca- 
tions, and  one  who  stands  on  his  feet  all 
day  long  will  not  feel  like  taking  similar 
athletic  practice  to  one  who  sits  daily  at 


^;^^^mfw-i 
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a  desk.  Again,  the  amateur  who  has 
comparatively  easy  daily  work  is  much 
better  off  for  getting  into  good  athletic 
condition  than  one  who  is  both  mentally 
and  physically  tired. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  advise  a  bread 
winner,  who  works  hard  from  8  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  M.  each  day,  to  rise  early  and  take  ex- 
ercise before  breakfast.  Not  even  the 
most  enthusi- 
astic athlete 
would  day 
after  day  fol- 
1  o  w  such  a 
course.  Night 
is  about  the 
only  time  an 
amateur  can 
exercise  regu- 
larly, though 
during  the 
summer  sea- 
son some  can 
find  time  in 
the  late  after- 
noons, by  go- 

1  n  g      Straignt  baker  showing  speed. 
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from  the  place  of  business  to  the  grounds 
and  taking  their  evening  meal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8  o'clock.  An  athlete 
to  get  into  his  best  condition  must  be 
free  from  worry.  His  athletic  practice 
must  come  easily.  He  must  not  be  con- 
tinually figurmg  on  how  to  leave  work  so 
as  to  get  over  to  the  grounds  in  time, 
etc.,  for  in  the  long  run  such  troubles  will 
render  him  unfit. 

Therefore,  before  an  amateur  begins  to 
train  for  any  game,  he  should  look  into 
the  subject  and  determine  exactly  how 
much  time  he  can  devote  to  it.  If  he  im- 
agines he  has  not  sufficient  time  to  do 
himself  justice,  but  still  wishes  to  try  it, 
he  must  philosophically  accept  the  inevit- 
able and  do  the  best  he  can.  For  this 
sort  of  man  I  will  endeavor  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  training. 

A  few  words  regarding  diet  are  first  in 
order.  I  have  never  considered  this  part 
of  training  important  enough  to  think  of, 
for  anything  that  is  on  the  average  table 
will  do.  If  athletics  were  made  a  busi- 
ness it  might  pay  to  have  special  dishes 
of  plain  cooking  served,  but  the  difference 
in  the  effect  between  any  dish  that  could 
be  prepared  and  the  ordinary  fare  is  prob- 
ably so  slight  that  an  amateur   is   better 


off  without  the  inconvenience. 
After  exercise  the  throat  is  apt 
to  be  dry  from  the  increased 
breathing  with  the  mouth  open. 
The  temptation  is  then  to  pour 
down  fluid  enough  to  deluge  the 
supposed  thirst.  If  one  will  wait 
a  little  while  he  will  not  be  so 
thirsty  as  he  thought,  except  in 
hot  weather,  when  he  may  be 
continually  thirsty.  It  is  not 
good  to  drink  much .  of  any- 
thing, for  a  deal  of  fluid  dead- 
ens one.  Eatables  and  drink- 
ables are  of  little  account  as 
compared  Avith  exercise  and  rest. 
The  most  important  of  the 
modern  athletic  contests  is 
sprinting.  Sprint  races  contain 
many  more  entries  than  any 
other  class.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  length  of  a  sprint  race. 
Some  claim  that  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  run  is ,  a'^'Sprint,  and  this 
distance  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  such,  but  technically  it  is 
not  a  burst  of  full  speed  all  the 
way,  and  an  actual  sprint  race 
means  full  speed  for  every  inch 
of  the  distance.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  limit  of  a  sprint  race  varies 
with  different  athletes  and  while  some 
can  not  maintain  a  spurt  for  over  loo 
yards  others  can  go  for  all  they  are  worth 
for  300  yards.  The  great  sprint  race  in 
amateur  sport  is  100  yards,  although  this 
distance  is  considered  by  professionals  to 
be  a  little  too  short  in  which  to  display 
the  greatest  speed.  With  this  class  120 
or  130  yards  is  the  most  popular,  but  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  race  is  50 
or  150  yards  long — the  essential  points  in 
sprinting  must  be  mastered  before  one  can 
do  well  at  it. 

The  start  of  a  sprint  race  is  perhaps  as 
important  as  any  point  in  the  subject, 
providing  the  athlete  may  have  speed  suf- 
ficient to  rank  him  as  a  good  man.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  an  athlete  may  be  able 
to  do  II  1-5S.  for  100  yards,  and  after 
becoming  more  proficient  in  starting  his 
figure  may  be  iis.  without  his  showing 
any  more  actual  speed  in  any  part  of  the 
race  except  the  first  ten  yards,  which  is 
a  part  where,  generally  speaking,  no  speed 
can  be  shown  on  account  of  the  athlete 
not  having  momentum  enough  to  enable 
him  to  stride  out.  The  first  ten  yards, 
though,  are  most  important,  and  many  a 
race  has  been  won  by  one  athlete  getting 
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a  little  ahead  at  that  point,  even  though 
some  competitor  may  have  closed  the  gap 
a  little  in  the  last  ninety  yards. 

Whether  an  athlete  trains  on  a  gym- 
nasium board  floor  or  on  a  cinder  path 
out  of  doors,  he  should  begin  very  grad- 
ually in  practicing  starting.  Starting 
means  to  hold  one's  self  on  a  mark  in  a 
position  which  may  enable  him  to  jump 
off  suddenly  and  run.  The  motion  must 
necessarily  be  very  quick,  and  a  novice 
trying  it  with  all  his  might  at  first  may 
produce  strains  in  various  ligaments  and 
joints  which  will  cripple  him  for  some 
time.  Strains  occur  so  easily  from  start- 
ing that  old  hands  at  sprinting,  when  be- 
ginning practice  after  having  been  inac- 
tive for  some  time,  use  extra  caution. 
Even  though  in  starting  no  actual  strain 
occurs,  if  too  much  of  it  is  done  at  first 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  apt  to  become 
so  sore  that  the  athlete  may,  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  have  to  lay  off  for  a 
week  to  enable  him  to  practice  in  any 
kind  of  form  again. 

The  illustration,  *'  Wendell  Baker  in  the 
Average  Set,"  shows  this  celebrated  sprint- 
er as  he  stands  preparatory  to  the  firing 
of  the  pistol.     His  general  attitude  is  one 


assumed  by  nearly  all  athletes  ;  the  only 
difference  would  be  some  slight  change 
in  holding  the  arms  a  few  inches  higher 
or  lower.  The  left  foot  is  toeing  the 
mark  and  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  is  any 
where  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
back  of  the  mark  at  which  he  is  standing. 
An  athlete  using  this  style  of  setting  will, 
when  the  pistol  is  fired,  bring  his  left  arm 
back  with  a  quick  jerk,  while  his  right  arm 
is  brought  forward.  The  pulling  back  of 
the  left  arm  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
shoulders  forward,  which  is,  of  course, 
just  what  is  wanted  to  help  one  to  get  off 
quickly.  The  motion  of  the  arm  opposite 
that  of  the  left  does  not  have  as  much 
effect  upon  the  body  as  the  latter,  for  if 
it  did  there  would  be  a  counteracting 
tendency  to  pull  the  body  back.  One 
reason  why  the  motions  are  not  equal  is 
that  the  left  arm  is  allowed  a  longer 
sweep.  Both  are  brought  from  their  posi- 
tions in  setting  to  the  side  of  the  body, 
making,  as  can  be  seen,  a  half  swing.  By 
that  time  the  feet  are  in  motion,  and,  to 
enable  the  athlete  to  have  the  motion  of 
his  arms  correspond  with  those  of 'his 
legs,  he  swings  his  arms  back  after  the 
preliminary    half    swing,    and    it    will  be 
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found  that  their  occupying  the  original 
positions  for  an  instant  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  motion  of  the  legs.  After 
this  point  the  regular  swinging  motion  of 
the  arms  is  used  to  fit  in  with  the  stride 
of  the  legs. 

There  are  two  ways  of  handling  the 
feet  in  a  start  of  this  kind.  One  is  to 
step  out  with  the  first  foot  about  nine 
inches  or  a  foot,  to  be  followed  with  a 
regular  stride  of  the  other  foot  some  feet 
in  advance  ;  and  the  other  style  is  to 
stride  right  out  with  the  back  foot,  which 
of  course  necessitates  the  keeping  of  the 
front  one  on  the  ground.  The  stride  will 
be  between  three  and  four  feet  in  front 
of  the  front  foot.  In  either  case  the  mo- 
tion of  the  arms  is  as  before  described. 
Both  styles  of  stepping  out  have  plenty 
of  advocates,  and  the  reasons  given  in 
support  of  both  are  very  plausi'ble  and 
natural.  Athletes  who  step  out  with  the 
front  foot  say  that  the  short  stride  en- 
ables them  to  get  off  quicker,  because  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  on  the  front 
leg  helps  to  move  them  forward  quicker 
when  the  support  in  front  is  suddenly 
taken  away  by  the  foot  being  lifted  from 
the  ground  to  take  a  short  step.  Then 
when  the  front  foot  is  placed  on  the 
ground  again,  the  body  having  been 
given  momentum,  it  is  far  easier  to  follow 
with  another  stride  made  with 
the  back  leg  than  if  that  mem- 
ber were  brought  forward  for  a 
stride  when  the  body  is  com- 
paratively still. 

With  this  style  the  only  bad 
feature  is  the  tendency  to  step 
out  too  far  with  the  front  foot, 
thereby  getting  the  legs  too  far 
apart,  which  will  offset  the  good 
gained  by  getting  the  body  mov- 
ing, for  on  account  of  the  strad- 
dling there  may  be  inability  to 
bring  the  back  foot  forward 
quickly  for  a  stride.  The  strad- 
dling will  of  course  lower  the 
whole  body,  and  time  and  mo- 
.  mentum  are  lost  raising  it  again 
for  a  stride.  This  front  -  step 
style,  however,  is  considered  ex- 
cellent for  an  athlete  to  hold  his 
mark  well.  The  weight  of  the 
body  being  thrown  in  front  does 
not  necessitate  any  weight  or 
force  to  be  put  on  the  back  leg 
when  in  the  act  of  striding,  which 
is  not  so  when  the  front  foot  is  ux^.  s-nx^'. 

kept  at   the  mark  and   the  first  h.  m.  johnson. 


stride  is  taken  with  the  back  one.  In 
the  back  -  foot  start  an  athlete  holding 
himself  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
Wendell  Baker  set  must,  before  he  can 
push  from  his  back  leg,  put  some  weight 
on  it.  As  it  is  recognized  that  all  posi- 
tions for  "  setting  "  show  that  most  of  the 
weight  is  put  on  the  front  foot,  it  can  be 
seen  that  before  the  back  one  can  be 
pushed  from  the  athlete  must  settle  back 
to  a  certain  extent  before  he  can  push, 
when  he  will  go  forward  again.  In  nearly 
all  fair  starts  almost  the  instant- the  pistol 
goes  off  a  settling  down  by  the  competi- 
tors can  be  noticed.  This  is  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  arms  and  the  lowering 
of  the  body  in  pushing  with  the  legs.  A 
casual  observer  will  not  notice  it,  but  it 
happens  every  time,  and  a  perfectly  fair 
start  looks  to  the  uninformed  spectator  like 
a  slow  one  on  account  of  the  visions  he 
may  have  of  the  athletes  getting  away 
with  the  report  of  the  pistol,  which  al- 
though unfair,  has  happened  too  often  to 
be  mentioned. 

Another  style  of  setting  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  "Right  Arm  and  Left  Leg  For- 
ward Style."     It  will  be  seen  that  the  feet 
of  this  athlete  are  about  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  shown  in  AVendell  Baker  setting, 
but  his  arms  are  reversed.     The  support- 
ers of    this    method    claim   that    no    half 
swing  of  the  arms  is  necessary, 
for  a  full  swing  when  the  pistol 
goes  off  will   be  found  to  be  in 
complete  harmon)^  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the   legs.     In   this  style 
the  front  foot  is  never  stepped 
forward  with  and  the  back  foot 
moves    first   with  a  good  -  sized 
stride.       Few    athletes    use    this 
style,  but  those  who  have  tried 
it    say  .that    after   becoming    at 
home  with  the  movements  they 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  it.     There  is  no  denying  that 
from  the  first  there  is  complete 
harmon}'  between   the  swing  of 
the  arms  and  the  stride  of  the 
legs,    and    one   reason    why    the 
style  is  not  more  used  may  be 
on    account 
Trainers  as 
in    athletic 


of    its   being    new. 
a  rule   teach   styles 


games  which  they 
have  practiced  themselves,  and 
as  this  method  of  starting  is 
comparatively  new  there  is  hard- 
ly anyone  qualified  to  show  it 
correctly.  This  may  account  for 
its  not  being  developed.    Its  sup- 
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porters  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  In  this  style,  when  the 
pistol  is  fired,  the  right  arm  is 
swung  way  back,  the  left  arm 
forward  and  a  stride  taken  witli 
the  right  leg.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  exact  motion  of 
Jthe  arms  and  legs  when  the  ath- 
lete is  in  full  running,  and  on 
theor}"  the  style  should  be  good. 
W.  C.  Downs,  the  quarter  -  mile 
champion  r  u  n  n  e  r  of  America, 
starts  in  this  way,  but  he  is  not 
considered  an  especially  fast 
starter.  His  races  are  generally 
longer  than  sprinting  distances 
and  quick  starting  with  him  is 
not  so  important  as  the  running 
itself.  Until  this  style  is  used 
by  men  who  make  fast  sprinting 
records  nothing  definite  can  be 
said  as  to  how  it  compares  with  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  several  fast  professional 
sprinters  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  an 
athlete  will  master  it  thoroughly  he  will 
find  it  better  than  the  ordinary  way 
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the  reverse.  The  steady  one 
should  keep  his  patience,  irre- 
spective of  what  may  be  tran- 
spiring a  few  feet  from  him,  and 
liold  himself  in  readiness  to  run 
when  he  hears  the  pistol.  The 
majority  of  sprinters  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  stand  steady  when  others 
may  be  causing  considerable  de- 
lay and  bother ;  but  continued 
practice  will  enable  one  who 
really  wishes  to  learn  to  stand 
perfectly  still,  always  being  ready 
to  run,  no  matter  what  may  be  go- 
ing on  around  him. 

Very  often  when  athletes  know 
that  an  incompetent  pistol  firer 
has  charge  of  them  no  attempt 
is  made  to  hold  the  mark,  and  all 
their  thought  and  energies  are 
bent  on  beating  the  pistol.  When 
athletics  were  not  on  the  sound  basis  they 
now  occupy  it  was  a  most  common  occur- 
rence to  see  half  a  dozen  competitors  run 
off  simultaneously,  apparently  with  no 
signal    being    given.     The    truth    of    the 


Before  dropping  the  subject  of  starting     matter  was  that  they  had,  after  being  told 


it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  habit 
of  becoming  unsteady  or  overbalanced 
while  standing  on  the  mark  waiting  for 
the  pistol.  The  illustration,  "  One  is  Un- 
steady," reveals  a  sight  that  is  of  common 
occurrence  where  the  starting  is  either 
poor  or  there  are  novices  among  the  con- 


to  get  ready,  been  watching  each  other, 
knowing  that  the  starter  was  quite  likely 
to  be  unable  to  hold  them,  and  when  one 
moved  others  followed  so  as  not  to  be  left. 
A  really  competent  pistol  firer,  even  as 
late  as  six  3'ears  ago,  was  almost  unheard 
of  in    this  country,   and  one  reason  why 


testants.  It  is  caused  by  a  competitor  so  few  athletes  of  to-day,  even  though 
leaning  over  so  far  while  setting  that  he  present  athletic  performances  are  gener- 
cannot  fail  to  fall  over  or  step  in  front  of     ally  superior  to  the  old  ones,  can  approach 


the  scratch  line  to  prevent  falling  on  his 
face.  It  is  a  starter's  business,  after  he 
orders  the  men  to  get  set,  to  hold  them  on 
their  marks  until  all  are  still.  The  ten- 
dency with  novices  is  to  assume  a  position 
of  setting,  as  shown  in  the  previous  de- 
scribed illustrations.  In  place  of  holding 
themselves  rigid  and  waiting  for  the  pis- 
tol, they  gradually  lean  over  very  slowly, 
getting  nearer  to  the  ground  every  sec- 
ond, until  -finding  that  it  is  impossiljle  to 
keep  a  balance  they  either  run  right  off, 
in  the  hope  that  the  report  of  the  pistol 
will  follow,  or  they  endeavor  to  save  them- 
selves  from  stepping  over  by  lifting  the 


the  many  old-time  fast  sprint  records  is 
on  account  of  the  starting  of  to-day  at 
most  important  games  being  what  it 
should  be.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago  beat- 
ing the  pistol  was  such  a  common  occur- 
rence that  an  athlete  was  considered  very 
slow  if  he  did  not  do  it  ;  nothing  was 
thought  of  it,  and  the  press  would  seldom 
comment  on  it.  Amateurs  have  become 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  difference  be- 
tween fair  and  unfair  starting,  and  a  beat 
of  the  pistol  nowadays  is  generally  her- 
alded wherever  the  games  at  which  the 
occurrence  took  place  are  mentioned. 
The  running  part  of  sprinting  consists 


back    leg    and    gesticulating    with    their     simply  in  striding  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


arms. 

When  an  athlete  does  this  the  starter, 
if  he  knows  his  business,  will  order  all 
the  contestants  to  stand  up,  and  then  he 
orders  them  to  set  again.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  that  one  contestant  is 
perfectly  steady,   while  the  other  is  just 


No  effort  should  be  made  to  take  a  long 
stride  ;  simply  step  out  naturally.  Pay 
no  attention  to  keeping  your  head  up  or 
down,  for  such  points  will  adjust  them- 
selves. Let  your  arms  take  a  natural 
course  and  swing  at  will.  Go  on  the 
principle    that    sprinting   consists    simply 
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WENDELL    BAKER    IN   THE    "  AVERAGE   SET." 

in  developing  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  so 
that  the}^  will  bound  with  more  vigor  at 
each  stride.  The  illustration,  "  Baker 
Showing  Speed,"  is  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph of  this  long  strider  running  at 
his  best.  His  motion  is  very  easy,  and 
no  picture  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
how  fast  he  travels.  He  was  striding  at 
this  time  seven  feet  eight  or  nine  inches 
and  was  showing  speed  at  the  rate  of  200 
yards  in  20s.  He  is  an  ideal  type  of  a 
runner,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned.  In 
build  he  is  more  slender  than  the  general 
run  of  sprinters.  He  stands  5  feet  11 
inches  tall  and  weighs  138  pounds  in  run- 
ning trim.  Comparing  his  physique  with 
H.  M.  Johnson's,  the  difference  of  bulk 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Baker's  record 
for  100  yards  is  los.  Johnson's  is  9  4-5S., 
but  the  latter  was  a  professional  runner. 
He  died  last  summer  of  peritonitis.  He 
had  a  wonderful  physique,  stood  six  feet 
tall  and  weighed  185  pounds  in  running 
trim.  He  did  not  travel  in  the  smooth 
way  that  characterizes  Baker,  but  more 
like  a  succession  of  thrusts  with  the  legs. 
His  running  impressed  one  with  the  idea 
of  a  large,  heavy  machine  propelling  itself 
along  ;  Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  glides. 

The  illustration,  "  Luther  Gary's  Style 
When  Speeding,"  shows  this  prominent 
sprinter  when  he  finished  no  yards  in 
II  1-5S.  last  fall.  In  build  Gary  is  nothing 
remarkable,  standing  5  feet  9  inches  tall 
and  weighing  133  pounds.  His  strides 
measure  about  a  foot  shorter  than  Baker's 
and  about  six  inches  shorter  than  John- 
son's, but  compared  with   those  of  Fred- 


erick Westing,  the  present  220-yard  ama- 
teur champion  runner  of  America,  they 
are  long.  Gary  has  rather  a  labored  style 
of  running,  but  he  is  very  fast.  It  was. 
claimed  that  last  fall  he  ran  at  Princeton 
100  yards  in  9)4s.,  but  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  rejected  the  record,  and  the- 
probabilities  are  the  inexperience  of  the 
timers  accounted  for  the  fast  figures. 
Gary  was  beaten  by  John  Owen,  Jr.,  only 
one  foot  for  the  100-yard  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  America  last  fall,  and  West- 
ing was  about  a  similar  distance  behind 
Gary.  The  time  returned  was  9  4-5S.,  the 
best  amateur  record  in  the  world,  and 
these  three  men  are  without  doubt — for 
this  distance  —  the  fastest  amateurs  in 
America.  Westing  is  only  5  feet  5^ 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  in  condition  127 
pounds.  His  strides  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  only  six  feet,  but  he  puts  them 
in  so  rapidly  that  his  speed  is  tremen- 
dous. He  won  the  220-yard  champion- 
ship, which  was  run  around  a  turn,  in 
22^s.,  defeating  both  Owen  and  Gary, 
although  the  former  was  only  one  foot 
behind.  The  time  is  most  meritorious, 
for  the  best  American  amateur  record  for 
this  distance,  made  on  a  straightaway 
track  by  Baker,  is  22s. 

Owen  is  a  fine  sample  of  a  sprinter, 
weighing  about  the  same  as  Westing,  but 
standing  several  inches  taller..  He  acts 
in  a  businesslike  way  when  on  the  mark 
and  runs  with  great  strength.  He  strides 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  feet  and  has 
a  smooth  action  for  a  strong  runner.  He 
is  the  only  amateur  who  holds  a  9  4-5S. 
record  for  100  yards  and  only  two  other 
men,  Johnson  and  Bethune,  both  profes- 
sionals, have  equaled  this  time.  Previous- 
to  last  championship  day  ten  amateurs 
held  the  best  record  for  100  yards,  los. 
Nine  of  these  performances  were  made  in 
American  and  one  in  England,  but  Owen's 
performance  erased  all  these  names  from 
the  record  slate  and  he  now  stands  as  the 
premier  amateur  100  yard  runner  of  the 
world. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  description  of 
the  physique  of  these  fast  runners  that  it 
is  useless  to  judge  by  the  build  of  a  man 
what  his  capabilities  should  be  at  sprint- 
ing ;  any  athlete  possessing  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  nerve  and  muscular 
force  can  with  practice  make  a  fast  sprint- 
er. When  practicing  for  sprinting  any- 
where from  a  half  to  a  dozen  starts 
should  be  taken.  These  consist  in  set- 
ting and  then  running  off  for  thirty,  forty 
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■or  fifty  yards,  varying  the  distance.  A 
little  wait  should  be  taken  between  each 
start  so  as  to  allow  the  heart  and  lungs 
to  get  rested.  If  an  athlete  tries  too 
many  starts  he  will  feel  it  in  a  few  days 
by  being  able  to  show  no  speed  and  by 
having  the  muscles  of  the  legs  continu- 
ally sore. 

One  should  study  himself  to  determine 
how  many  starts  he  may  take  at  each  prac- 
tice. End  each  practice  by  taking  a  couple 
of  spins  for  100  yards,  and  if  practice  for 
220  3'ards  is  wanted  run  that  distance  sev- 
eral times  a  week.  An  occasional  race 
with  other  athletes  is  very  good,  although 
many  of  these  tend  more  to  tire  one  than 
to  do  good.'  Hard  work  should  never 
be  taken  continuously,  and  although  the 
temptation  may  be  to  run  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible in  practice,  still  this  must  be  avoided. 
Every  move  should  be  made  with  the  feel- 


ONE    IS    UNSTEADY 


ing  that  you  can  do  just  a  little  more  if 
you  try.  Continually  exerting  one's  self 
in  practice  will  leave  nothing  for  the  com- 
petition. If  you  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
fresh  in  practice  you  will  find  you  can  use 
plenty  of  effort  for  the  race. 


OUR-rfSttlN^-- 


BV    MRS.    E.    KENNEDY. 


IN  Outing  for  November  last  my  fee- 
ble pen  sketched  a  picture  of  the  sum- 
mer life  we  spent  amid  the  solitude 
of  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  and 
Fjerntfjeld  on  the  Nord  Reisen  River. 
Sigurd,  my  hound,  and  Ole  and  Eric,  our 
faithful  boatmen,  as  well  as  the  sport 
among  the  pools  and  shallows,  are  familiar 
to  your  readers,  at  least  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  "  My  First 
Salmon."  They  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
bear  a  little  longer  with  a  sister  angler 
who  finds  delights  in  scenes  so  far  re- 
mote from  theirs,  through  the  magic  touch 
which  the  rod,  wherever  wielded,  seems  to 


transmit.  After  the,  to  me,  great  event  of 
my  first  salmon,  sport  went  on  satisfac- 
torily, my  husband  bringing  home  four, 
five  or  six  salmon  daily,  which  I  cooked 
in  all  the  various  methods  that  our  limit- 
ed supply  of  cooking  utensils  and  ingre- 
dients permitted. 

Our  little  log  house,  while  very  primi- 
tive, was  fairly  comfortable,  though  the 
furniture  consisted  only  of  two  folding 
chairs  we  had  brought  with  us  and  a  table 
which  our  men  made.  I  watched  the 
progress  of  this  table  from  the  time  when, 
a  flourishing  fir  tree,  I  saw  it  growing  to 
its  gradual  developement  under  the  axe 
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into  quite  an  artistic-looking  piece  of  fur- 
niture, with  crossed  legs  and  a  bar  be- 
neath. Our  mattresses  and  blankets, 
folded  \\\  the  day  time  into  a  comfortable 
divan,  our  india-rubber  bath  hung  upon 
the  wall  ;  these,  with  a  few  pots  and  pans, 
plates  and  dishes,  formed,  with  a  portman- 
teau apiece — and  last  but  not  least,  a  book 
box,  the  one  luxury  I  possessed — the  whole 
of  our  belongings  in  our  Norwegian 
house. 

I  found  plenty  to  do  in  our  little  home 
and  neighborhood,  and  accompanied  by 
my  dog  Sigurd  I  often  went  to  the  wild- 
est and  prettiest  bits  of  the  river  to  watch 
the  fishing.  Some  of  the  expedients  nec- 
essary for  getting  into  or  out  of  queer 
places  were  very  amusing.  From  under 
one  high  rock,  a  favorite  abiding  place  of 
theirs,  the  hooked  fish  generally  started 
off  down  stream  as  hard  as  it  could  go, 
and  to  follow  one  had  to  scramble  over 
rocks  abounding  in  sharp  points  and 
rough  projecting  corners.  To  clear  the 
line  of  these  points  and  corners  the  men 
had  to  be  posted  beforehand,  ready  to 
raise  the  line  on  their  long  boating  poles, 
over  which  it  slipped  free  of  the  cutting 
rocks,  and  the  fish  could  then  be  played 
safely  and  brought  in  a  suitable  place  to 
land.  At  another  pool  you  can  only 
reach  the  water's  edge  by  a  slippery, 
rocky  descent,  difficult  to  creep  down 
empty  handed  ;  so  when  a  fish  is  hooked 
in  the  pool  one  boatman  seizes  the  angler 
by  the  collar  and  steadies  him  down  the 
awkward  place,  while  the  other  waits  at 
the  water's  edge,  ready  for  the  salmon 
with  the  gaff. 

A  system  of  rafts  and  ropes  is  neces- 
sary for  getting  into  and  fishing  some  of 
the  almost  inaccessible  pools  of  this 
rocky,  rapid  river.  The  men  make  the 
rafts  by  hewing  down  suitable  trees,  cut- 
ting them  into  logs  of  the  required  length 
and  fastening  them  together  with  ropes 
or  fastenings  made  of  birch  rods  ;  they 
choose  fairly  strong  birch  rods,  twist  and 
manipulate  them  a  good  deal  to  make 
them  pliable,  light  a  fire  and  burn  or 
rather  heat  them  to  make  them  tough, 
and  thus  make  a  strong  rope  capable  of 
supporting  either  a  great  weight  or  of 
strongly  fastening  together  the  rough 
logs  into  a  raft. 

One  of  the  expeditions  I  enjoyed  the 
most  was  a  day's  trout  fishing  in  some 
lakes  which  we  had  discovered  by  follow- 
ing up  the  course  of  a  beck  or  stream 
from  the  river  to  its  source  in  these  lakes. 


Beautiful  lakes  they  are,  too,  with  woods 
sloping  gently  down  to  them  all  round, 
while  above  the  woods  the  wild  fjeld 
stretches  away  beyond  the  horizon  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  Here  again  the  only 
means  of  fishing  was  off  a  raft,  which  our 
men  soon  made  and  launched.  This  one 
had  a  small  platform  built  in  the  middle 
for  my  special  benefit.  There  was  just 
room  for  us  to  stand  on  this  platform,  but 
our  weight  submerged  it  a  few  inches 
under  water,  though  the  idea  of  having  a 
platform  was  to  keep  my  feet  dry.  My 
husband,  armed  with  a  young,  fir  tree, 
carefully  navigated  our  rough  craft  into 
the  most  likely  looking  places,  while  the 
more  amusing  task  of  fishing  was  as- 
signed to  me. 

Poor,  easily  deluded  trout  !  Never  be- 
fore had  mankind  disturbed  their  happy 
hunting  grounds,  therefore  no  fine  or 
skillful  casting  was  needed  to  lure  them, 
but,  once  hooked,  more  determined  fight- 
ing fish  Ave  never  met  with  ;  one  trout  fairly 
towed  us  right  across  the  lake,  the  danger 
being  that  he, would  get  into  the  thick 
weeds  under  the  edge  and  so  escape  us  ; 
however,  we  succeeded  in  luring  him  from 
his  only  place  of  safety  and  captured  our 
friend,  a  fat  fish  weighing  over  four 
pounds.  A  lovely  pink  char  that  we 
caught  next  was  even  heavier  than  the 
trout,  for  he  weighed  five  pounds  ;  but  he 
was  not  nearly  so  energetic  in  his  efforts 
to  free  himself.  It  was  very  exciting 
work,  this  fishing  from  a  raft !  one  could 
watch  the  movements  of  the  fish  so  much 
more  clearly  than  when  fishing  from  the 
shore.  I  could  see  the  brightly-speckled 
trout  diving  right  down  into  the  clear 
depths  beneath  ;  then,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  from  the  rod,  they  would  dart  for- 
ward, then  another  rush  back  again  in  the 
opposite  direction  would  necessitate  a  sort 
of  hauling  -  in  process  with  no  time  for 
reeling  up  with  the  winch,  but  thanks  to 
strong  tackle  few  of  the  fish  so  easy  to 
hook  but  hard  to  land  escaped  us,  and 
we  returned  that  day  heavily  laden  with 
brightly-spotted  trout  and  beautiful  pink 
char,  all  particularly  fat,  well-fed  fish. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  we  had 
a  very  unpleasantly  exciting  termination 
to  a  day's  sport.  The  upper  part  of  the 
River  Reisen  is  simply  a  mountain  torrent, 
with  deep  pools  at  intervals,  in  which  the 
salmon  rest  on  their  journey  to  the  upper- 
most fols  or  fall ;  a  long,  quiet  stretch  of 
water  below  this  is  their  spawning  ground, 
the  goal  of  their  long  journey.     One  day 
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after  heavy  rains,  which  had  iiiuch  swollen 
the  river,  I  had  g(.>ne  with  my  husband  to 
one  of  these  upper  pools,  where,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  he  had  caught  a  fine,  fresh- 
run  salmon.  The  evenings  w^ere  beginning 
to  get  dark,  and  he  proposed  to  return 
home.  We  had  had  a  long  walk  to  the  pool, 
and  I  felt  disappointed  when  I  saw  Ole 
preparing  to  start  homeward  with  his 
brother  in  the  empty  boat,  for  that 
meant  I  should  have  to  walk  all  the  w^ay 
back.  Seeing  the  blank  look  on  my  face, 
my  husband  shouted  to  Ole  to  stop  and 
take  us  in  the  boat.  The  stolid  Nor- 
wegian looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing, 
only  brought  the  boat  up  for  us  to  get  in. 
Young  Nils,  with  his  pole,  stood  in  the 
bow,  and  Ole  in  the  stern  ;  we  filled  the 
boat  in  one  long  line. 

Going  swnftly  down  out  of  the  pool  we 
were  soon  i^n  the  next  rapid,  and  then  the 
reason  for  Ole's  surprise  became  unpleas- 
antly apparent.  The  river  was  far  too 
high  for  a  boat  with  five  persons  in  it  to 
go  safely  down  the  rapids  ;  one  wave 
after  another  poured  in  as  we  darted 
through  the  broken  water.  In  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  men  to  keep  her 
back  the  boat  dashed  downward  at  an 
alarming  pace,  and  how  they  kept  us 
clear  of  the   great  rocks  with    which  the 


ra[")id  is  thickly  studded  is  still  a  marvel 
to  nic.  A  boatman's  foot  slipping  or  his 
pole  breaking  and  we  must  inevitably 
have  crushed  against  one  of  the  many 
rocky  obstacles  and  our  frail  craft  have 
been  completely  smashed  in.  Even  Si- 
gurd realized  the  danger,  for  he  lay  be- 
tween us  with  his  sharp  ears  pricked  and 
his  bristles  up.  The  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst 
I  \v\\\  holcFon  to  his  collar,  thinking,  in 
my  ignorance,  that  the  dog's  powerful 
swimming  might  be  able  to  support  me  in 
that  whirlpool  of  turbid  waters.  The 
only  thing  to  do  just  then,  however,  was 
to  sit  as  motionless  as  possible.  Dark- 
ness closing  round  made  the  danger 
greater  and  increased  the  terror  of  the 
moment. 

Amidst  the  roaring,  hissing,  surging 
waters  we  sped  breathlessly  onward,  the 
dark  forms  of  the  men  standing  out  as 
they  strained  every  nerve  and  stretched 
every  muscle  in  their  struggle  to  steer  the 
boat  through  the  maze  of  boulders  and 
steady  the  frantic  rush  at  which  the  cur- 
rent impelled  us.  Still  the  white  water 
came  breaking  into  the  canoe — it  reached 
nearly  to  my  waist.  Would  she  keep  afloat 
till  we  were  out  of  the  rapid  ?  Was  she 
not  already  beginning  to  settle  ?     Another 
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few  seconds  and  she  must  have  been 
swamped,  when,  to  my  intense  relief,  we 
swept  out  of  the  rapid  and  floated  into  a 
"  stille  "  or  reach  of  quiet  water.  With  a 
quick  turn  of  their  poles  the  men  ran  us 
ashore,  and  very  thankfully  indeed  we 
stepped  on  land  again. 

Fortunately  we  had  not  now  far  to 
walk,  and  glad  we  were  to  get  to  our 
little  home  and  change  our  dripping  gar- 
ments. 


_  We  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  as 
Ole  himself  acknowledged.  The  strong- 
est swimmer  would  have  had  no  chance 
of  saving  his  life  in  such  a  torrent  and 
against  such  a  stream.  Ole  and  Nils, 
moreover,  seemed  very  pleased  with  their 
share  in  the  day's  adventure,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  quite  entitled  to  an 
extra  dram  of  aquavit  for  having  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning  us  and  them- 
selves. 


Drawn  by  Senyard. 
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A    DAY    ON    THE    STREAM    FOR   TROUT. 


BY    WAKEMAN    HOLBERTON. 


THE  little  village  of  Ralston,  Pa.,  was 
an  ideal  spot  for  an  artist  and  angler 
to  dwell  in,  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  my  summers  in  this  wild 
secluded  valley  in  search  of  studies  and 
sketches  for  backgrounds  to  my  trout  and 
game  pictures,  though  I  think  that  the 
good  fishing  had  the  most  to  do  with  it. 
The  narrow  yalle)'  through  which  rippled 
the  fair  Lycoming  River,  surrounded  by 
high  hills  covered  with  virgin  hemlock 
forest  in  which  deer  and  bear  were  easily 
found  by  the  sportsmen  in  the  fall,  and 
often  seen  by  the  angler  on  a  quiet  even- 
ing, has  unfortunately  been  somewhat 
marred  by  the  bark  peelers  and  lumber- 
men. 

I  had  been  hard  at  work  for  some 
weeks  at  my  painting  and  began  to  feel  that 
I  deserved  a  holiday.  The  water  was  in 
prime  condition,  the  forest  fresh  and  green 
and  the  air  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  grape.  In  short,  it  was  perfect 
weather.  So  before  going  to  bed  I  got 
everything  ready  for  an  early  start ;  filled 


the  alcohol  lamp  in  readiness  to  boil  an. 
egg  and  make  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  put 
tobacco  in  my  pouch  and  laid  out  my  fish- 
ing suit  and  hobnail  shoes,  not  forgetting 
to  put  a  couple  of  light  leaders  to  soak  in 
my  leader  box. 

It  was  barely  daybreak  when  I  awoke 
next  morning,  and  let  me  remark  that 
early  rising  is  a  virtue  that  sportsmen 
must  learn  to  cultivate,  and,  though  it 
comes  hard  at  first,  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  one  gets  used  to  it,  and  even  learns 
to  like  it  after  a  while.  My  simple  meal 
was  soon  finished,  and  a  substantial  lunch 
rolled  up,  first  in  a  napkin  and  then  in  a 
bit  of  oiled  silk,  so  it  could  be  carried  in 
the  bottom  of  my  creel  without  harm, 
and  for  company  put  with  it  a  pint  of  good 
claret. 

As  I  stepped  out  of  doors  into  the  fra- 
grant fresh  air  I  could  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  stream  that  ran  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  house,  yet  though  it  con- 
tained good  trout  I  was  not  going  to  dis- 
turb  it   to-day,  but   try  some  new  waters 
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''  over  the  hills  and  far  away."  I  crossed 
the  stream  over  a  rustic  bridge  and  fol- 
lowed an  old,  deserted  wood  road  up  the 
mountain.  This  path,  once  used  by 
miners,  was  almost  overgrown  with  the 
brushes  and  brambles,  while  on  each  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  hemlock 
forest  towered  upward  toward  the  blue 
sky.  The  woods  were  cool  and  sweet  and 
alive  with  the  melody  of  many  birds,  chief 
among  which  I  could  hear  the  soft,  flute- 
like note  of  the  wood  robin,  while  now 
and  then  a  ruffed  grouse  darted  away 
with  much  noise  and  bustle,  or  a  gray  or 
black  squirrel  greeted  me  with  an  angry 
chatter.  Mile  after  mile  I  trudged  along, 
until  finally  I  descended  the  hill  toward 
the  stream  tumbling  among  the  rocks- 
below. 

When  I  reached  it  I  discovered  it  was 
not  the  trout  stream  I  expected  to  find, 
but  only  a  little  tributary  and  unfit  for 
fishing.  I  followed  this  down  for  half  a 
mile  and  a  very  rough  trip  it  was  too, 
when  suddenly,  as  I  pushed  through  a 
bunch  of  laurel,  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  a  lovely  stream.  The  little 
brook  which  had  been  my  guide  tumbled 
into  the  magnificent  pool  worn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
I  put  down  my  creel  and  rod  and  bathed 
my  face  and  hands  in  the  cold  spring 
water.  After  a  few  minutes'  rest  and  a 
smoke  I  put  the  little  rod  together,  at- 
taching a  fine  nine-foot  leader  to  my  line 
for  a  cast,  a  great  dun  as  a  stretcher,  a 
brown  hen  for  a  first  dropper  and  a  griz- 
zly king  for  a  hand  fly,  and  commenced 
fishing  over  a  promising  looking  pool,  but 
without  success.  Just  below,  just  under 
the  bushes,  I  had  my  first  good  rise  and 
killed  a  handsome  eight-inch  trout  on  the 
great  dun.  The  water  was  very  clear, 
and  oh  !  how  cold,  the  fish  shy  and  not 
over  plenty  ;  still  every  little  while  there 
was  a  splash,  a  short,  sharp  struggle  and 
the  quivering  rod  brought  a  victim  to  the 
landing  net. 

After  wading  down  stream  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  I  came  to  quite  a  fall,  and' 
had  to  take  to  the  woods  to  get  around  it. 
Just  below  was  a  big,  dark  pool  with 
flecks  of  white  foam  floating  on  the  black 
water.  Carefully  approaching  I  sent  my 
flies  out  close  to  the  foam,  and  instantly 
a  good  twelve  -  inch  trout  took  the 
stretcher,  and  soon  after  another  fastened 
to  the  hand  fly.  The  spring  of  the  rod 
told  after  five  minutes'  heavy  strain,  and 
I  gradually  worked  them   in  reach  of  my 


net,  but  had  to  wade  ashore  to  get  them 
into  my  creel.  Well,  that  was  something 
like  !  But  unfortunately  at  the  next  cast 
a  fish  took  half  my  leader,  and  I  had  to 
go  ashore  for  repairs. 

It  was  hardly  time  for  luncheon,  but 
the  long  walk  and  early  breakfast  had 
made  me  feel  very  anxious  about  the  con- 
tents of  my  napkin  ;  so  I  gathered  some 
dry  wood  and  soon  had  a  good  fire  under 
the  bank,  first  putting  the  claret  in  the 
stream  to  cool.  What  a  comfort  a  fire  is, 
particularly  when  one  is  alone  in  the  for- 
est. It  almost  takes  the  place  of  a  com- 
panion. While  the  fire  was  burning  down,  I 
cleaned  my  trout  and  washed  out  my  creel, 
packing  the  fish  carefully  back  in  fresh 
grass,  except  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  ; 
these  I  wrapped  in  buttered  paper,  sea- 
soning them  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
dipped  them  into  the  stream  and  placed 
them  under  the  coals,  just  like  Uncle 
Thad  Norris  used  to  do  at  Jim  Henry's  on 
Brodhead's  Creek. 

In  fifteen  minutes  or  thereabouts  they 
were  done,  and  when  the  paper  was  peel- 
ed off  looked  very  inviting,  and  they  tast- 
ed as  good  as  they  looked.  The  meal 
over,  I  kicked  the  dishes  into  the'stream 
where  they  came  from,  and,  leaving  the 
scraps  to  the  birds  and  squirrels,  stretch- 
ed at  full  length  on  the  ferns  to  enjoy 
a  long,  lazy  smoke  and  take  what  I  call 
solid  comfort. 

A  splash  in  the  pool,  made  by  a  good- 
sized  trout,  recalls  me  to  business,  and  I 
remember  it  is  yet  a  long  way  to  the  de- 
serted mill  where  I  am  to  wind  up  the 
day's  sport.  So  I  wade  again  into  the 
cold  water  and  proceed  on  my  way  down 
stream,  casting  into  every  likely  spot  as  I 
go.  The  stream  looked  beautiful  as  it 
twisted  and  turned,  now  rippling  over 
shallows  and  then  tumbling  into  a  dark 
amber  colored  pool,  overhung  with  the 
branches  of  laurel  and  rhododendron.  The 
sun  here  and  there  brightened  up  the  wa- 
ter, but  in  ■  the  narrow  valley  it  dwelt 
not  ;  already  many  of  the  best  reaches 
were  lying  in  cool  shadow. 

It  was  quite  late  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  old  deserted  mill  pond  where  I  hoped 
to  kill  a  few  big  trout ;  nor  was  I  dis- 
appointed, for,  by  the  time  I  rigged  a 
fresh  cast  of  a  coachman  and  ginger 
palmer,  the  fish  were  already  dimpling  the 
water,  quietly  sucking  in  some  unlucky 
miller  that  was  struggling  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  pond. 

After  lighting  a  fresh  pipe  I  waded  in 
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as  silently  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ripple  had  subsided  I  began  casting. 
Here  I  enjoyed  great  sport,  killing  sev- 
eral gpod-sized  trout  that  made  my  rod 
creak  and  bend  in  a  most  alarming  man- 
ner. My  last  fish  was  a  particularly  fine 
one,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  sunken  logs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  mill  pond.  He  measured  six- 
teen and  three-quarter  inches  long  and 
weighed  one  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
This  was  the  largest  trout,  with  one  ex- 
ception, I  had  up  to  that  time  killed.  So 
I   was  content   to  stop,  particularly  as  I 


could  hardly  crowd  the  big  one  into  my 
creel.  I  unjointed  my  rod  and  soon  found 
the  old  wood  road.  It  was  quite  dark  and 
gloomy  under  the  big  trees  ;  the  song- 
birds were  hushed,  the  melancholy  note  of 
the  whip-poor-will  and  the  hoo-hoo-hoot 
of  the  great  horned  owl  had  taken  the 
place  of  their  sweet  notes.  Tired  but  con- 
tented I  trudged  along  with  a  basket  of 
trout  that,  any  angler  might  well  feel 
proud  of  and  soon  I  could  see  the  distant 
lights  in  the  windows  of  Chetmeyer's  hos- 
pitable tavern,  which  had  become  a  second 
home. 


Drawn  by  Senyard. 
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So  much  is  written  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  the  day  descriptive 
of  yachts  designed  solely  for  speed, 
and  the  racing  of  them,  that  one 
might  fancy  that  no  other  kind  of  yachts 
was  called  for,  and  that  we  Americans 
cared  for  neither  comfort  nor  safety, 
economy  nor  endurance  in  our  boats. 
But  such  an  estimate  of  American  yachts- 
men and  what  they  prize  would  be  most 
erroneous.  For  nothing  is  more  desired 
by  sensible  men,  especially  by  that  large 
and  rapidly-increasing  class  who  own  and 
sail  boats  for  pleasure,  health  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  faculties,  than  boats  that 
are  easily  handled,  safe  when  well  han- 
dled, and  comfortable  to  cruise  in.  A  fast 
yacht  is  a  very  good  thing  if  you  are  a 
racing  man,  but  a  comfortable,  safe,  easily- 
handled  yacht,  especially  if  it  is  a  fast 
mover  when  conditions  are  favorable,  is  a 
far  better  thing  to  all  who  love  yachting 
for  yachting's  sake,  and  not  for  the  ex- 
citement and  "glory"  of  sailing  a  few 
races  or  appearing  in  a  few  regattas  each 
summer. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  yachting,  broad- 
ly understood,  and  in  hope  of  advancing 
it  by  supplying  the  readers  of  Outing 
with  a  few  facts  and  suggestions,  that  I 
describe  the  yacht  Champlain  and  some 
facilities  of  yachting  on  the  lake  after 
which  it  is  named.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  speak  as  an  expert, 
for  I  am  only  an  amateur  with  little 
professional  knowledge  as  to  the  con- 
structing and  sailing  of  yachts,  who,  at 
one  time  or  another,  since  boyhood  has 
sailed  nearly  every  kind  of  a  boat  known 
to  the  waters  of  the  country — sloops,  cat- 
boats,  sharpies,   schooners,    etc.,    and    in 


so  doing  has  picked  up  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  different  kinds 
of  crafts  and  the  way  to  handle  them 
safely  which  has  proved  of  value  to  me 
in  my  cruising,  and  may  make  the  sug- 
gestions I  propose  to  give  of  service  to 
those  who  may  read  them. 

The  yacht  Champlain  is  no  fancy  boat, 
although  a  pretty  enough  one  to  look  at 
if  one  has  an  eye  for  good  lines, 'shapely 
proportions  and  a  handy  rig,  and  as  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  cruising  by  day  and 
night  in  difficult  waters  with  credit,  car- 
ries its  own  indorsement  with  those  who 
love  a  safe  and  easily-handled  boat. 

Briefly  put,  the  Champlain  is  of  sharpie 
model  with  thirty  feet  water  line  and  the 
customary  overhang  of  the  sharpies.  Her 
sides  amidships  are  cut  away  so  that  the 
angle  of  flare  is  very  pronounced.  From 
this  feature  she  loses,  of  course,  something 
of  initial  stability  and  goes  down  in  a  good 
breeze  readily  to  her  gunwale  line,  but 
there  she  gets  to  her  bearings  and 
there  remains  sturdily,  being  assisted 
thereto  b)^  the  size  and  weight  of  her 
loaded  centreboard.  The  sharpies  and 
cutters  have  a  resemblance  in  this,  that 
they  sail  their  .fastest  when  pressed  over 
to  an  angle  of  sharper  decline  than  boats 
of  broader  beam  and  greater  initial  sta- 
bility could  safely  be  carried. 

The  construction  of  the  Champlain  is  of 
the  strongest.  Her  timbers  are  much  too 
heavy  to  meet  the  approval  of  those  who 
think  that  a  yacht  to  be  speedy  must  be  a 
shell  or  skeleton  of  a  boat.  But,  after  my 
way  of  thinking,  great  strength  with  heft 
of  timbers  can  be  framed  into  a  boat  be- 
low the  water  line  without  diminishing  its 
sailing  qualities,  but  rather  adding  there- 
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to.  For  I  never  have  been  able  to  see 
why  it  is  not  just  as  well  to  put  in  a  heavy 
keel  of  wood  as  a  very  light  one,  and  then 
frame  into  the  light  one  lead  enough  to 
make  it  as  heavy  as  the  other. 

What  a  yacht  wants  is  weight  below 
the  water  line,  centrafly  located,  and  if 
she  can  get  this  or  part  of  this  weight 
with  greater  increase  of  strength  at  the 
same  time,  why  should  it  not  be  done? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  keel  of  the  Cham- 
plain  is  a  solid  stick  of  oak,  16x20,  amid- 
ships, tapering  properly  toward  the  ex- 
tremities. It  is  a  broad,  massive  stick  to 
put  in  a  yacht  of  such  a  size,  and  will 
seem  absurdly  large  to  many  perhaps, 
but  the  size  and  weight  of  the  stick  seem 
to  me  to  serve  many  uses  to  justify  its 
dimensions. 

Through  this  large  keelson,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  centreboard,  is  sunk 
a  mortise,  four  inches  wide  by  sixteen 
feet  long.  At  either  extremity  the  cen- 
treboard posts  are  placed,  being  strongly 
bolted  to  the  keelson.  The  centreboard 
is  sixteen  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  depth 
at  the  forward  end  and  seven  feet  at  the 
other.  It  is  attached  at  the  forward  end 
to  a  strong  iron  rod,  which  runs  upward 
above  the  deck  and  is  so  keyed  that 
should  it  ever  escape  its  fastenings  aft 
and  hang  perpendicular  under  the  boat — 
that  meanest  of  all  accidents  that  can 
happen  to  a  centreboard  yacht — a  single 
blow  of  a  hammer  would  release  the  rivet, 
and  the  whole  board,  without  any  wrench 
or  shock  to  the  boat,  would  go  to  the 
bottom. 

The  body  of  the  centreboard  is  con- 
structed of  oak  planking  thick  enough  to 
enter  with  ease  the  case  when  hoisted, 
but  to  leave  little  space  between  it  and 
the  side  of  the  case  when  it  hangs  sus- 
pended, a  most  desirable  feature  in  a  cen- 
treboard. To  it  are  attached  1,500  pounds 
of  iron  in  the  usual  form.  When  the  cen- 
treboard is  lowered  this  mass  of  metal  is 
eight  feet  below  her  water  line  and  guar- 
antees a  stability  adequate  to  resist  any 
pressure  which  the  wind  can  put  upon  her 
sails  and  her  sails  withstand.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  with  the  supposition  that 
the  boat  receives,  when  under  stress,  judi- 
cious management. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in 
her  construction,  and  to  which  I  gladly 
call  the  attention  of  all  owners  of  centre- 
board yachts,  is  the  method  by  which  the 
weighted  centreboard  of  the  Chaiiiplain  is 
handled.     By  reference  to  our  illustration 


the  reader  will  see  that  the  centreboard 
comes  aft  to  the  cockpit.  Many  of  the 
readers  may  never  have  seen  a  "differ- 
ential hoist,"  although  the  invention  is 
familiar  enough  to  mechanics.  Briefly 
described,  it  is  an  invention  for  lifting 
heavy  weights  with  the  peculiarity  that  it 
ratchets  itself,  viz.,  at  whatever  point  it  is 
stopped  there  it  stays,  without  any  care 
or  application  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

To  the  top  of  the  Champlain  s  centre- 
board post  is  adjusted  a  "differential 
hoist"  of  proper  size.  The  crank  is  with- 
in reach  of  the  helmsman's  hand.  The 
entire  weight  of  the  centreboard  is  prob- 
ably two  thousand  pounds,  but  such  is 
the  strength  and  power  of  this  little  hoist 
that  the  helmsman,  with  one  hand  on  the 
tiller,  can,  if  need  occurs,  with  the  other 
easily  run  the  heavy  board  rapidly  up 
into  the  case. 

The  value  of  this  adjustment  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  cruising  yachtsman. 
It  places  him  in  perfect  control  of  his 
craft  under  all  conditions  of  varying  depth 
of  water  and  difficult  weather.  In  a  neavy 
sea  way  ;  in  rapidly  shoaling  water  ;  on 
an  unknown  coast;  when  suddenly  com- 
pelled to  beat  up  against  a  swiftly-flow- 
ing tide,  or,  when  finding  himself  unex- 
pectedly near  a  reef  unobserved,  through 
carelessness  or  not  plainly  charted,  this 
hoist  is  simply  priceless.  It  is.  not  over 
expensive  and  can  easily  be  adjusted  to 
any  yacht. 

The  question  of  hoops  or  slides  with 
a  track  in  connecting  the  luff  of  the  sail 
to  the.  mast  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  so  decidedly  settled  in  favor 
of  the  track  and  slides  that  I  should  not 
refer  to  it  were  it  not  to  call  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  gaff  of  the 
Champlain  is  connected  with  the  track. 
Several  appliances  are  used  with  more  or 
less  success,  some  of  which  are  patented, 
costly  and  not  easily  obtained  by  the 
yachtsman  who  is  not  in  correspondence 
with  yachting  centres. 

I  have  never  seen  an  adjustment,  pat- 
ented or  unpatented,  which  gave  such  en- 
tire satisfaction  as  the  one  now  used  by 
me.  It  is  light,  easily  adjusted,  has  twelve 
inches  of  holding  surface  on  the  track  and 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  forged  out  by 
any  smith  of  fair  ability  at  his  craft.  (See 
illustration  on  page  103.) 

There  is  no  question  as  to  its  working 
perfectly  and  I  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  yachtsmen. 

The    combings   of    the    Chainplain   are 
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unusualh'  high,  as  should  always  be  the 
case  in  a  yacht  constructed  for  cruis- 
ing, for  in  cruising  no  one  can  tell  at 
what  time  he  will  be  compelled  to  sail  a 
stretch  of  very  rough  water.  This  com- 
pulsion may  come  upon  him  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  and  it  is  one  thing  to  beat 
a  yacht  up  against  half  a  gale  of  wind 
in  bright  daylight,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  shove  her  up  through  the  same 
stretch  of  ugly  water  in  the  darkness  of 
night. 

Owing  to  her  high  combings  the  cock- 
pit of  the  Cha7iiplaiu  is  very  deep,  and  as 
it  is  a  roomy  one  it  affords  the  helmsman 
not  a  little  shelter  when  reaching  or  scud- 
dnig  before  a  snow  squall  or  a  gale  of 
wind  which  carries  with 
it  a  body  of  plunging 
rain. 

The  cabin  is  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  the  for- 
ward half  of  which  is 
permanently  roofed  and 
is  raised  only  eight  inches 
from  the  deck  level.  This 
gives  ample  storage  room 
for  cordage  and  appli- 
ances or  a  lounging  place 
on  lazy  days.  The  after 
half  of  the  cabin  is  con- 
structed as  to  its  roof  in 
equal  divisions.   The  for- 


ward half  is  tracked  and  the  after  half  is 
grooved  to  run  upon  it. 

This  is  a  most  convenient  arrangement, 
for  it  gives  to  the  yacht  such  coolness 
and  comfort  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
cabin  permanently  roofed.  I  would  add 
that  the  whole  cabin  roof  is  so  adjusted 
to  the  combings  that  it  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  removed  and  stowed,  leaving 
the  yacht  to  be  sailed  as  an  open  one, 
decked  from  stem  to  midship  section. 
This  arrangement  is  an  admirable  one  for 
harbor  sailing  in  bright  weather  or  for 
racing. 

The  CJiamplain  carries  the  yawl  rig,  a 
rig  which  is  worthy  of  wider  attention 
and  more  universal  adoption  than  it  has 
as  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  American 
yachtsmen.  In  this  statement  I  refer  to 
the  yachtsmen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  for 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  yawl  rig  is  es- 
teemed according  to  its  merits.  That 
Canada  favors  it  goes  without  saying,  for 
the  Canadian  naturally  patterns  after 
England,  and  there,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  yawl  rig  is  the  rig  par  excellence. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the 
yawl  rig  is  a  slow  one,  but  1  have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Chaviplain.  It  may  be  that 
the  sharpie  model  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  rig,  but  that  this  yacht  takes  most 
kindly  to  it  is  beyond  question,  for  not 
only  does  she  work  under  it  with  great 
ease  in  rough  water  such  as  one  gets  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  in  Lake  St.  Peter  in  a  gale, 
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but  I  cannot  see  that  she  ever  falls  off  in 
her  speed  under  this  rig,  unless  it  be  when 
the  wind  is  very  light  and  I  am  too  lazy 
to  put  on  the  lighter  sails. 

When  in  cruising  trim  the  Champlain 
carries  only  three  sails,  the  mainsail,  the 
mizzen  sail  and  jib.  B)'^  some  writers 
the  mizzen  sail  is  called  the  driver  or 
jigger.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  terms 
should  be  adopted,  since  they  lead  to 
confusion  and  bewilderment.  Let  it  be 
understood  then  that  the  aft  sail  of  a 
yawl  rig  is  the  mizzen.  Sometimes  an 
outer  or  flying  jib  is  run  up  and  on  the 
same  stay  in  racing  a  large  balloon  jib 
can  be  set,  a  sail  of  great  potency  under 
favorable  conditions. 

The  irons  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast 
are  fitted  to  receive  a  spinnaker,  and,  as 
her  mainsail  is  a  large  one,  when  her  spin- 
naker is  set  she  shows  an  area  of  canvas 
not  differing  much  from  the  area  of  a 
sloop.  Whether,  therefore,  the  mizzen 
sail  be  counted  in  or  left  out  the  Cham- 
plain    under  yawl    rig   is   sparred   to  re- 


ceive nearly  the  same  amount  of  canvas 
as  she  would  carry  if  she  was  rigged  as  a 
sloop.  I  do  not  think,  if  estimated,  the 
difference  would  amount  to  5  per  cent. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  small  per 
cent,  of  shortage  in  her  sail  plan  might 
under  certain  conditions  lose  her  a  race, 
but  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
would  seldom  be  met  with,  and  over 
against  this  slight  disadvantage  in  racing 
capacity  can  be  mentioned  certain  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  import  to  practical 
yachtsmen. 

All  yachtsmen  know  what  a  disagree- 
able job  it  is  to  reef  a  sloop  or  catboat 
in  rough  water,  and  from  this  cause  many 
skippers  will  delay  reefing  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  often  until  too  late.  And  be-, 
cause  of  this  many  accidents  happen 
yearly.  And  in  this  respect  the  yawl  rig 
shows  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  com- 
mends itself  to  all  sensible  yachtsmen. 
Yox  when  the  moment  has  come  to  reef, 
if  the  boat  is  running  free,  her  head  is 
brought   up  to  the  wind,  the  mizzen   and 
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jib  sheets  trimmed  in,  and  with  the  main 
boom  well  inboard  the  pennants  are 
lashed  and  the  reef  points  tied  down, 
when  she  is  let  off  again,  and  goes  bowl- 
ing along  on  her  former  course. 

In  the  Chai>iplain  the  three  reef  cringles 
on  the  leech  of  the  mainsail  are  all  within 
easy  reach  from  the  cockpit,  and  the  skip- 
per without  leaving  the  tiller  can  lash  the 
pennants,  and  hence,  with  only  one  assist- 
ant, the  three  reefs  can  successively,  if 
need  be,  be  tied  down.  Indeed,  so  well  do 
the  jib  and  mizzen  sail  work  in  unison 
that,  unless  the  wind  is  very  puffy  and 
variable,  the  helm  can  be  lashed  and  she 
will  hold  her  course  steadily  onward  while 
the  skipper  is  tying  down  the  after  reef 
points.  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  one  not  accustomed  to  this  rig 
how  easily  and  rapidly  a  reef  in  most 
tr^nng  conditions  can  be  taken  in  the 
mainsail  of  "a  yawl  whose  sails  are  well 
balanced. 

Moreover,  unless  the  squall  is  a  very 
heavy  one,  a  yawl  can  be  eased  through 
it  without  reefing  at  all.  For  when  the 
wind  comes  roaring  down  and  the  white 
line  of  froth  and  spray  is  right  upon  you, 
the  boat  can  be  brought  up  to  the  wind 
and  the  main  sheet  eased  handsomely  out, 
and  with  jib  and  mizzen  drawing  finely 
and  the  main  boom  off  to  leeward  the 
wind    whistles    harmlessly    between    the 


masts,  while  the  yacht,  only  slightly  dis- 
turbed in  her  balance,  sails  steadily  along. 
Or,  if  the  squall  is  a  heavy  one  and  there 
is  no  time  to  reef  down  before  it  strikes, 
the  yacht  can  be  luffed  up,  the  mainsail 
let  down  at  a  run,  and  with  the  belly  of 
the  sail  held  within  the  lazy  -  lines  the 
yacht  is  under  safe  conditions.  But  or- 
dinarily it  is  better  to  reef  or  even  tie 
down  the  mainsail  snugly,  and  as  in  a 
yawl  it  can  be  done  rapidly  and  easily, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  and  everything  be  kept  shipshape. 

In  cruising  I  often  sailed  the  Champlain 
under  jib  and  mizzen  alone,  with  the 
mainsail  stowed  and  the  boom  crutched 
and  tied  snugly  down  amidships,  espe- 
cially in  the  night  time  when  it  was  very 
dark  and  the  weather  foul.  Under  this 
scant  canvas,  with  a  favorable  wind,  she 
would  sail  along  at  a  very  fair  rate  of 
speed,  and  even  make  good  progress  in 
beating  up  against  quite  a  sea,  and  I  need 
not  say  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  cruising  in  a  small  yacht,  with  only 
one  man  for  your  crew,  to  feel  that  you 
have  your  boat  in  a  condition  of  perfect 
control.  It  is  evident  that  with  no  other 
rig  can  this  condition,  to  the  same  degree, 
be  obtained,  or  such  a  sense  of  absolute 
security  be  enjoyed. 

To  an  amateur  nothing  is  more  trying 
than    coming   to    or   getting    away   from 
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moorings,  especially  if  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing strongly  and  the  anchorage  ground 
is  crowded  with  other  yachts,  not  to  speak 
of  vessels  of  commerce,  bateaux,  tugs 
and  ferry  boats.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  no  easy  matter  for  any,  save 
an  expert,  to  work  a  sloop  or  catboat  or 
schooner  safely  out  through  the  crowded 
harbor  or  basin  to  the  open  water  be- 
yond ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  trying  to  a 
skipper  if  there  is  a  strong  tide  running 
at  the  moment.  But  with  a  yawl  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  are  almost 
wholly  removed.  For,  with  mainsail  un- 
lashed,  he  can  hoist  his  anchor  or  cast  off 
from  moorings  and  under  his  two  small 
sails  work  his  boat  out  slowly  and  safely 
from  the  jammed  basin  or  crowded  space 
within  the  breakwater.  He  must  be  a 
tyro  indeed  who  cannot  safely  manage  a 
yawl  under  the  worst  possible  conditions 
of  this  sort. 

In  cruising,  if  the  weather  is  threaten- 
ing, it  IS  well  to  carry  a  single  reef  in  the 
mainsail  until  it  clears  up.  For  a  yawl 
works  well  under  such  a  sail,  with  jib  and 
mizzen  furled.     In  such  trim  the  yacht  is 


as  a  catboat  with  a  small  sail,  and,  as 
her  main  boom  is  shorter  than  a  catboat's 
or  a  sloop's,  she  can  be  worked  in  a  very 
heavy  sea  with  her  boom's  end  well  above 
the  rollers.  And  I  know  of  nothing  more 
trying  to  a  skipper  than  to  sail  his  craft 
with  his  boom's  end  half  the  time  under 
water.  In  such  a  condition  the  spars, 
rigging  and  boat  are  under  a  stress  and 
strani  which  every  prudent  skipper  dreads 
and  seeks  to  avoid,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
in  favor  of  the  yawl  rig  to  say  that  with 
it  such  a  trying  condition  can  never 
arise. 

Indeed,  a  yawl  under  a  double-reefed 
mainsail  alone  is  in  perfect  trim  for  scud- 
ding. If  well  modeled  she  will  neither 
yaw  nor  thrash  the  water  with  her  boom's 
end  thus  conditioned,  but  career  along 
almost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  itself. 
For  her  canvas  is  low  down,  as  it  'should 
be,  and  her  boom  carried  well  above  the 
seething  water.  In  this  shape,  moreover, 
she  can  lay  a  course  with  the  wind  well 
over  her  quarter  without  strain,  and  it 
must  be  a  very  hard  blow  and  rough 
water  indeed  to  give  any  anxiety  to  any 
on  board  of  her  when  sailing  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  yacht  Champlain  is  one  of  a  group 
of  boats  which  compose  the  fleet  of  the 
Lake  Champlain  Yacht  Club.  The  yachts 
of  this  club  are  of  good  size  and  capable 
in  any  weather.  Among  them  is  the  Biw- 
lingto/i,  a  companion  boat  to  the  Cham- 
plain, forty-eight  feet  over  all,  with  great 
stability  and  a  good  sailer.  The  Flyaivay 
is  a  thirty-foot  sloop,  designed  and  built 
for  Commodore  Webb  by  J.  D.  Lawlor, 
who    is    famous    for    designing   fast    and 
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staunch  yachts.  The  Xaiiiiliis  is  a  forty 
footer,  designed  by  Burgess,  and  as  haiul- 
some  a  yacht  in  appearance  as  floats  in 
any  water.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  her 
go  to  windward  in  a  strong  breeze.  This 
quartette  of  yachts  were  all  built  at  Bur- 
lington, and  are  not  only  a  matter  of 
pride  to  resident  club  men  of  the  Queen 
City  but  a  noble  prophecy  of  future 
yachting  on  this  magnificent  sheet  of 
water. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  yachtsmen 
who  may  read  these  lines  belong  to  the 
fraternity  of  cruisers,  but  those  who  do 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
nothing  so  educates  a  skipper  or  brings 
out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a  yacht 
as  a  good  long  cruise.  Harbor  sailing  is 
delightful,  and  a  race  between  well-match- 
ed rival  boats  is  very  spirited  ;  but  for 
downright  enjoyment,  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  education  thrown  in  gratis,  I 
know  of  nothing  in  yachting  experience 
that  can  compare  with  prolonged  cruising. 

He  who  slips,  his  moorings  for  a  cruise 
of  thirt}",  sixty  or,  better  yet,  ninety  days 
will  bring  home  with  him  a  good  many 
reminiscences  of  his  voyaging  of  a  nature 
which  a  lifetime  of  sailing  on  familiar  wa- 
ters cannot  give  him. 

I  recall  a  run  made  by  the  Chainplain 
on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  in  returning 
from  a  cruise  to  the  Saguenay  some  years 
ago.  We  passed  Bale  St.  Paul  in  the 
evening,  whirled  along  by  a  rising  gale 
blowing  directly  up  the  river.  The  night 
was  pitchy  dark,  the  tide  running  fiercely 
on  the  ebb  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour  at  the  least.  The  water  was  very 
wild,  as  one  can  easily  imagine.  Stem- 
ming such  a  current  it  would  not  do  to 
shorten  sail  if  one  wished  to  pass  Cape 
Tourmente  and  get  into  quiet  water  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  the  north 
shore,  so  we  let  every  sail  stand,  cleated 
the  sheets  tightly,  and  let  her  drive. 
How  she  did  tear  onward !  The  froth 
and  spume  lay  deep  on  her  pathways  and 
after  deck.  The  waves  crested  fiercely, 
rolling  against  the  current,  and  the  black 
water  broke  into  phosphor  as  we  slashed 
through  it.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever 
saw  a  yacht  forced  along  more  savagely. 
How  the  water  roared  under  the  ledges 
and  along  the  rough  shores  of  Tour- 
mente !  And  I  was  profoundly  grateful 
when  ve  were  able  to  bear  off  to  star- 
board and  run  into  the  still  water  back 
of  Orleans.  Perhaps  that  midnight  cup 
of   coffee   did  not    taste  well !     Its  heat 
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ran  through  my  chilled  veins  like  Char- 
treuse.    I  can  taste  it  yet  ! 

It  is  evident  that  yachting,  as  a  form 
of  amusement,  has  come  to  stay.  It  is 
already  represented  by  thousands  of  men 
and  millions  of  money.  The  aristocratic 
class  patronize  it  and  the  democratic 
masses  approve  it.  Patriotism  welcomes. 
its  uprising  as  a  national  benefit  and 
fashion  greets  it  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
Naval  architecture  is  studied  as  never  be- 
fore in  this  country,  and  he  who  can  build 
the  fastest  yacht  or  sail  one  the  best  is. 
sure  of  national  mention.  To-day  he  is. 
an  unnoted  and  unknown  man  ;  to-mor- 
row his  name  will  be  known  to  and  men- 
tioned with  applause  by  the  millions  that 
people  a  hemisphere. 

The  sports  of  a  people  probably  edu- 
cate them  more  than  their  schools.  The 
last  stage  of  national  declension  has  been 
reached  when  their  sports  become  effem- 
inate. When  the  Roman  youths  loved  the 
scented  baths  better  than  the  arena,  and 
instead  of  fighting  themselves  hired  brave, 
and  strong  men  to  fight  for  them,  then 
Rome  leaned  to  her  fall.  Dandyism  de- 
stroyed an  empire  and  it  can  destroy  a. 
republic.  The  worst  fate  that  can  befall 
American  yachting  is  to  have  its  devotees, 
become  loafers.  Whether  coarse  or  re- 
fined, it  makes  little  difference.  Men  who' 
yacht  because  yachting  is  a  fashionable 
fad,  and  because  they  have  such  vast 
wealth  that  they  can  convert  a  manly 
amusement  and  a  noble  method  of  men- 
tal education  and  moral  discipline  into  a 
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mere    personal    luxury    and    a    gorgeous  proud    of    his    ability.       The    community 

show,  are  not  true  yachtsmen.     They  are  should  respect  him  for  what  he  is  able  to 

not  yachtsmen  at  all.     They  are  only  rich  do.     Such   a  man  is  more   than    a   mere 

idlers  ;  nautical  loafers  ;  aquatic  dandies,  amusement  seeker,  more  than  a  nautical 

They  neither  learn  anything  useful  nor  do  loafer, 

anything  worthy.     They  advance  no  noble  But  even  such  a  yachtsman  is  not  the 

interest  nor  acquire  any  manly  develop-  ideal    one.     The    ideal    yachtsman    must 

ment.     Their  example  is  hurtful  and  they  not  only  be  able  to  sail  a  finely-designed 

degrade  the  amusement  in  which,  for  the  and  well  -  constructed  yacht  well,  but  he 

sake  of  ostentatious  display  and  a  merely  should  be  able  to  design  and  construct  it 

selfish   enjoyment,  they   pretentiously  en-  himself.     He  should  be  artist,  mechanic 

gage.  and  skipper  all   in   one.     He  should  have 

A  real,  genuine  yachtsman  is  a  student  a   practical    knowledge     of    tools.       He 

of  a  manly  art.     He  has  apprenticed  him-  should    make    himself    familiar    with    the 

self  to  an  honorable  craft.     He  has  join-  principles    of    naval     architecture.       He 

ed  himself  to  a  fraternity  whose  bond  of  should  be  able  to  design,  draught  out,  lay 

union   is  their  ability  to  navigate  a  ship,  down  and  build  his  own  boat  as  well  as 

His  yacht  is  his  school  house,  his  college,  sail  her.     Only  when  all  this  knowledge  is 

his  university.    The  winds,  the  waves,  the  his  can  he  be  called  the  ideal  yachtsman, 

currents,  the  clouds,  the  fogs,  the  sun  and  Is   it  too  much  to  expect  that   within   a 

stars    are    his    teachers.     He  who  gradu-  generation  thousands  of  our  young  men 

ates    from  such  a  school  is  a  master   of  will  be  able  to  do  all  this,  and  that  from 

arts    indeed.     He   who    can,  of   his   own  Florida    to    Calais    a    noble    guild    shall 

skill  and    courage,   sail  a    yacht  well  by  exist    every    member   of  which    shall   be 

day  and   night,  in  difficult  cruising  or  a  able  to  design  and  build  as  well  as  sail 

sharply-contested  race,  has  a  right  to  be  his  own  yacht  ? 


THE  MESSAGE. 

I  STOPPED  by  the  row  of  the  willow  trees  gray, 

And  rested  my  wheel  on  the  moss-covered  bars  ; 
The  sun  sent  his  guards,  from  his  chamber  of  gold. 

To  open  the  doors  of  the  night  for  the  stars, 
The  clouds,  all  resplendent  in  gorgeous  array. 

Had  welcomed  their  monarch  and  pillowed  his  rest; 
The  east  with  a  smile  had  turned  back  to  behold 
The  glory  that  burned  in  the  face  of  the  west. 
The  rosy  light, 
The  snowy  white. 
The  sky  so  calm  above  it, 
That  glory  bright, 
That  happy  night, 
I  cannot  help  but  love  it. 

Those  gold-dusted  clouds  lit  a  far-traveled  page, 
Revealing  the  message  my  greedy  eyes  sought ; 
The  wealth  of  the  world  is  a  poor  pauper's  pence 

To  wealth  that  is  given,  but  never  is  bought ; 
A  brightness  that  lasts  till  the  gloaming  of  age, 

And  puts  all  the  colors  of  sunset  to  shame, 
I  saw  on  that  page  as  I  stood  by  the  fence  ; 
It  never  shall  fade  like  the  horizon's  flame. 
O  rosy  light, 
O  snowy  white. 
And  sky  that  bent  above  it, 
That  glory  bright 
Was  mine  that  night. 
What  wonder  that  I  love  it  ! 

A.  A.  Bennett. 
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somewhat  curious 
that  two  impor- 
tant things  with 
which  the  pho- 
tographer has  to 
concern  himself 
should  be  known 
as  the  dark  room. 
The  camera  it- 
self, or  camera 
obscura  to  give* 
it  its  full  name, 
is  a  dark  room 
in  the  strictest 
sense,  or,  at  least, 
ought  so  to  be  if 
anything  like 
good  results  are 
desired. 

■^^V  We  do  not  pro- 

pose in  this  arti- 
cle to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the 
camera  as  a  part  of  the  photographic  para- 
phernalia, but  must  content  ourselves  with 
asking  our  readers  to  remember  that  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  what  its  name  implies, 
a  dark  room^  even  to  the  smallest  crack 
or  pinhole,  foggy  plates  and  spoiled  pic- 
tures will  be  the  consequence. 

The  photographic  dark  room,  properly 
speaking,  or  that  special  chamber  in  which 
the  sensitive  materials  are  either  prepared 
or  developed  and  finished,  is  what  we  are 
now  more  particularly  concerned  with. 
xVnd  perhaps  a  brief  retrospect  upon  the 
matter  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Before 
the  introduction  of  gelatine  emulsion,  the 
slower  processes,  such  as  collodion,  the 
calotype,  the  daguerrotype  and  others, 
really  required  dark  rooms  to  be  more 
elaborately  fitted  up  than  our  modern 
ones.  For  as  the  plates  were  prepared  as 
well  as  developed  in  the  dark  chamber, 
suitable  apparatus,  such  as  fuming  boxes, 
baths,  special  holders,  etc.,  all  had  to  have 
places  provided  for  them,  besides  the  ap- 
paratus for  developing.  This  made  the 
array  of  bottles,  dishes,  trays  and  chemi- 
cals a  formidable  one,  and  careless  oper- 
ators would  every  now  and  then  make 
disastrous  mistakes.  Dark  rooms  at  the 
present  day  are  much  simpler.  Even 
those  few  experimenters  who  make  their 
own  sensitive   plates   recognize  the  wis- 


dom, nay,  the  necessity,  of  keeping  the 
operations  of  preparing  and  developing 
the  plates  quite  distinct. 

While  mucli  interesting  matter  could  be 
written  about  the  preparing  and  coating 
rooms  for  plates,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  developing  room  proper. 

The  amateur  who  works  in  a  small  way 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  fitting 
up  of  a  special  room.  Any  ordinary 
bathroom  will  do  very  well.  A  table  of 
good  size  to  hold  the  red  lantern  and  the 
developing  tray,  as  well  as  the  plate 
holder  and  the  necessary  bottles  and 
graduates,  will  probably  be  all  that  need 
be  provided.  But  supposing  that  enough 
work  is  done  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
fit  up  a  room  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose exclusively,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  should  be  looked  to. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that 
the  room  should  not  be  situated  in  such 
a  part  of  the  building  as  will  leave  it  too 
hot  in  summer  or  too  cold  in  winter  for 
comfortable  working.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  photographic  formulae  are 
given  for  an  average  temperature,  and 
that,  if  the  room  be  overheated  or  very 
cold,  the  solutions  will  soon  assume  the 
same  degree  of  heat  or  cold  and  interfere 
with  chemical  action  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  serious  effects  to  bodily 
health  to  be  apprehended  from  working 
in  such  rooms  we  need  not  enlarge  upon. 

The  question  whether  daylight  or  arti- 
ficial light  is  to  be  the  illuminant  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  If  uniformity  of 
work  be  the  main  consideration,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  advising  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial light.  No  system  of  admitting  the 
natural  light  of  day  can  be  considered 
perfect  when  we  remember  that  it  is  con- 
stantly varying  in  intensity  even  in  cloud- 
less weather,  and  particularly  before  ii 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  after  2  p.  m.  On  days 
when  there  are  flying  clouds  which  let 
the  sun  shine  brilliantly  for  a  time  and 
then  obscure  his  face  entirely,  the  oper- 
ator will  find  his  eyesight  subjected  to  a 
severe  strain  if  the  dark  room  depends 
upon  the  light  from  outside. 

In  the  days  of  wet  collodion  this 
trouble  was  so  great  that  numerous  oper- 
ators arranged  reflecting  screens  outside 
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the  dark-room  window  and  gas  burners 
inside,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  being  able  to 
see  what  the)''  were  about  ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  far  greater 
amount  of  light  was  allowable  in  those 
days  than  at  the  present  time.  The  great 
objection  to  artificial  light  in  the  dark 
room  is  that  the  atmosphere  very  soon  be- 
comes close  and  foul.  At  night  this  can 
be  gotten  over  by  frequently  lowering  the 
upper  sash  of  the  window,  so  as  to  allow 
the  heated  air  to  escape,  but  as  this  is, 
of  course,  impracticable  during  the  day 
hours,  we  urgently  advise  that  some 
means  of  ventilation  be  provided  when 
lamps  or  gas  burners  have  to  be  used. 

If  a  lantern  such  as  Carbutt's  excel- 
lent "  Multum  in  Pairvo  "  be  employed,  it 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  a  small  tin  pipe  to  pass  from  its 
top  up  to  one  of  the  window  panes  and 
out  into  the  open  air.  The  readiest  way 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  replace  one  of 
the  panes  by  a  stout  tin  plate,  carrying  a 
short  elbow  of  the  pipe,  to  which  the 
longer  pipe  from  the  lantern  could  be 
joined  very  quickly  and  easily,  being 
supported  by  one  or  more  wires  or  cords 
hung  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  win- 
dow quite  impervious  to  light. 

The  position  the  light  is  to  occupy  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  arranged 
are  both  important  matters.  It  would  be 
easy  to  set  it  up  so  that,  while  the  shelves 
containing  the  bottles  and  the  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  room  were  well  illuminated, 
nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  sink.  As 
the  negative  image  always  has  to  be  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  as  well  as  by  re- 
flected light  the  lantern  should  always  be 
set  rather  low — not  much  higher  than  the 
operator's  waist  when  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion. But  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  flame  itself  be  at  such  a  level  that  the 
plate  as  it  lies  in  the  developing  tray  can 
be  distinctly  seen  and  not  be  thrown  into 
shadow  by  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
tray.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
able  to  see  how  the  image  behaves  under 
the  action  of  the  developer,  and  this  can- 
not be  done  when  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  is  obscured  by  the 
shadow  of  its  own  sides. 

The  light  must  also  be  so  arranged  that 
the  sink,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
where  the  plate  is  washed,  can  be  easily 
seen  ;  and,  finally,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  plate  holder  has  to  be  unfast- 
ened, the    plate    removed,  and   the    note 


book  consulted  before  development  is 
commenced.  Of  course  the  light  must 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  all  these 
points.  By  keeping  the  flame  at  a  low 
level,  as  before  suggested,  and  having  the 
red  glass  of  ample  size,  as  supplied  with 
Carbutt's  lantern,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  trouble  in  fixing  things  properly. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject 
let  us  urge  our  readers  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  wretched  little  portable 
pocket  lanterns  sold  in  so  maiiy  of  the 
stores,  and  in  which  the  red  glass  is  fre- 
quently only  a  few  inches  in  size.  As  we 
have  already  said,  good,  large  glasses  set 
several  inches  in  front  of  the  frame  are 
.  the  proper  thing,  and  the  flame  should  be 
well  elevated  behind  the  glasses,  while 
kept  at  a  low  level  in  the  room. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  made  our  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  dark-room  light  as 
luminous  as  this  element  itself,  let  us  con- 
sider how  best  to  arrange  the  room  for 
convenient  working. 

The  sink  should  be  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  room  and  be  of 
ample  size,  but  not  too  deep.  Six  to 
eight  inches  is  quite  enough.  Perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  galvanized  iron  is  the 
best  material.  Ordinary  iron  will  answer, 
but  it  requires  to  be  frequently  coated 
with  black  asphaltum  varnish  to  prevent 
rusting.  Slate  is  also  excellent,  but  rather 
expensive.  The  sink  should  be  sO  set 
that  the  drain-pipe  opening  occupies  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  bottom,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  be  free  from  irregularities  which 
might  prevent  the  waste  water  from  run- 
ning off  quite  dry. 

The  water  tap  should  be  of  one-half 
inch  or  three-quarter  inch  size,  and  be  at 
such  a  height  over  the  sink  that  large  bot- 
tles can  be  passed  under  it  and  filled,  and 
it  should  project  well  away  from  the 
sides,  not  be  crowded  against  them,  or 
the  washing  of  plates  will  be  found  very 
inconvenient.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  slip  a 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  noz- 
zle of  the  tap,  so  that  the  stream  of  water 
may  be  equalized  and  fall  in  a  steady  col- 
umn without  splashing.  A  heavy  china 
cup  may  be  set  in  the  sink  under  the  tap 
to  support  the  plate  during  the  washing, 
and  a  suitable  arrangement  be  also  pro- 
vided to  support  the  grooved  washing  box 
in  which  the  plates  receive  the  final  wash- 
ing. If  the  wash  box  be  set  down  in  the 
sink  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  last  very 
long. 

The  shelves  at  either  side  of  the  sink 
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should  be  set  with  a  very  slight  incline 
toward  the  latter,  so  that  slops  maj'  run 
off.  An  india-rubber  squeegee  should  al- 
ways be  at  hand  to  scrape  them  off  and 
prevent  drops  of  dirty  fluid  from  gather- 
ing on  the  bottoms  of  trays  and  graduates. 
These  shelves  or  tables  at  the  sides  of  the 
sink  should  always  be  kept  clear  for 
work.  Bottles  other  than  those  in  imme- 
diate use  for  the  developing  should  have 
other  shelves  provided  for  them  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  room.  The  plan  of 
crowding  the  sink  or  working  space 
around  it  with  numerous  bottles,  gradu- 
ates, etc.,  is  much  to  be  condemned.  The 
space  under  the  sink  and  work  table  can 
be  partly  utilized  by  setting  in  one  or 
more  skeleton  shelves,  made  of  planed 
laths,  on  which  the  dishes  and  trays  are 
laid  to  dry,  bottom  upward,  after  work 
is  finished.  There  will  also  be  abundant 
room  for  the  storage  of  large  bottles  con- 
taining alum  baths,  hyposulphite  fixing 
solutions,  etc.,  under  the  shelves  ;  but  the 
space  immediately  under  the  sink  should 
always  be  kept  free,  for  otherwise  it  will 
be  an  easy  thing  for  the  operator  to  break 
a  bottle  with  his  toes  on  approaching  the 
sink. 

A  roller  towel  of  some  soft  absorbent 
material  should  be  within  arm's  reach  of 
the  working  portion  of  the  dark  room. 

If  many  bromide  prints  are  made  a 
suitable  shelf  must  be  erected  over  one 
corner  of  the  sink  to  support  the  vessel 
holding  the  weak  acetic  acid  which  is  al- 
ways applied  after  developing.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a  wooden 
firkin  or  small  cask  with  a  wooden  spigot. 
A  special  portion  of  the  shelf  room  is  de- 
voted to  the  exposing  of  the  bromide 
paper,  a  gas  jet  or  the  white  side  of  the 
ruby  lantern  being  set  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. 

If  enlargements  form  portion  of  the 
work  done,  it  will  be  very  convenient  to 
perform  all  the  manipulations  in  the  dark 
room  and  not  leave  it  in  order  to  make 
the  exposure  outside.  As  daylight  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose  the  room  must  have 


a  window  before  which  the  enlarging 
camera  is  arranged,  the  negative  being 
supported  against  the  glass  which,  let  us 
here  say,  must  be  ground  glass,  in  order 
to  diffuse  the  light  and  illuminate  the 
negative  equally.  Outside  the  window  a 
large  board  or  square  of  tin,  painted  dead 
white,  should  be  hinged  to  the  sill  and 
provided  with  a  cord  passing  in  through 
the  casing,  so  that  the  angle  at  which  it 
stands  can  be  varied  at  will.  This  serves 
as  a  reflector  of  the  light  from  the  sky. 

If  the  window  faces  the  south  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  sun 
strike  directly  on  the  negative  or  ground 
glass  behind  it.  An  easel  to  support  the 
sensitive  paper  is  now  brought  to  the 
proper  distance  from  the  camera,  and 
care  taken  that  no  white  light  is  admit- 
ted except  that  passing  through  the  cam- 
era and  the  negative. 

A  dark  closet  in  the  dark  room  will  be 
very  useful  for  keeping  the  sensitive  pa- 
per and  exposed  prints. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  remind  our 
readers  that  a  good  photographic  dark 
room  requires  abundance  of  non-actinic 
light,  plenty  of  clean  water,  good  venti- 
lation, and  the  absence  of  everything  that 
is  not  actually  made  use  of  in  the  de- 
veloping and  finishing  of  the  pictures. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  a  very 
bad  plan  to  crowd  all  sorts  of  useless 
things  into  the  working  space. 

In  public  dark  rooms,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  larger  society  rooms  in  cities, 
the  entire  floor  is  covered  with  sheet  lead, 
which  is  raised  up  at  all  four  sides,  so 
that  the  floor  is  converted  into  a  tray.  In 
case  of  an  overflow,  caused  by  careless- 
ness in  allowing  the  tap  to  continue  run- 
ning, the  use  of  this  is  obvious.  Such  an 
extreme  precaution  will  not  be  necessary 
in  a  private  room. 

The  best  material  for  laying  upon  a 
dark-room  floor  is  linoleum,  which  is  very 
durable  and  clean.  A  small  breadth  of 
carpet  may  be  laid  just  in  front  of  the 
sink  to  stand  upon,  and  will  be  comfort- 
able in  cold  weather. 


MOONLIGHT  in  a  Mexican  forest. 
A  forest  of  giant  cypress  trees, 
whose  long  branches,  swaying  in 
the  soft  night  breeze,  are  heav- 
ily festooned  with  hoary  Spanish  moss, 
through  which  the  clear  moonlight  falls 
to  cast  fantastic  shadows  on  the  soft, 
flower-bestrewn  turf  beneath.  The  merry 
jingling  of  the  silver  trappings  of  our  Mex- 
ican saddles  awake  the  echoes  as  we  pick 
our  way  under  the  low,  overhanging 
branches.  The  shrill,  startled  cry  of  a 
rudely-awakened  monkey  punctuates  the 
heavy  night  air  with  a  sharp  report,  and 
frightened  parrots  and  large-winged  cock- 
atoos flutter  heavily  through  the  thick 
branches  overhead,  giving  vent  to  defiant 
cries  as  they  disappear  from  view  ;  anon 
the  muffled  whirring  of  heavier  wings  is 
heard,  and  the  great  bubus,  the  Aztec  bird 
of  mystery,  black  as  the  silent  depths  of 
the  forest  itself,  swing  with  their  heavy, 
peculiar  motion  past  our  very  faces,  send- 
ing a  shiver  down  the  spine. 

Our  presence  at  this  unseemly  hour  in 
this  strange  place  must  be  explained,  and 
to  do  so  I  must  digress. 

Orizaba  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
romantic  spots  in  all  Mexico.  It  lies 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  picturesque  valley. 
Every  graceful  palm  which  waves  o'er 
the  white  -  walled  houses  of  this  quaint 
city  conceals  beneath  its  broad  leaves  a 
legend,  and  could  the  sweet-voiced  bell 
which  swings  high  up  in  the  old  church 
tower  but  talk  it  could  tell  strange  stories 
of  Indian  romance  and  Castilian  con- 
quest, for  this  spot  was  at  one  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  and 
it  is  to  this  day  the  home  of  the  fast-dis- 
appearing Aztecs. 


Bernal  Diaz,  the  quaint  historian,  the  in- 
trepid Alvarado  and  the  renowned  Cortez 
himself  once  walked  the  cobble  -  paved 
streets  of  this  charming,  quaint  pueblo, 
and  it  has  long  been  a  rendezvous  for  tour- 
ists who  seek  rest  and  seclusion  in  pictu- 
resque spots  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

Toward  the  close  of  a  few  weeks'  visit 
to  Orizaba  I  was  sitting  one  warm  after- 
noon under  a  small  group  of  graceful 
banana  palms,  when  I  overheard  the  frag- 
ments of  the  conversation  which  after- 
ward led  up  to  the  strange  experience  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

I  had  been  dozing  awa)^  the  afternoon, 
content,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  this  ener- 
vating climate,  to  pay  little  attention  to 
the  present  and  allow  the  morrow  to  look 
out  for  itself,  when  I  was  startled  out  of 
m)^  day  dreams  by  the  sound  of  low,  agi- 
tated voices  which  came  across  the  space 
occupied  by  a  small  grove  of  cocoa  palms. 
The  words  were  spoken  in  liquid  Spanish, 
but  with  that  accent  peculiar  to  the  later- 
day  Aztec,  which,  once  heard,  is  always 
easily  recognizable  afterward.  The  tones 
were  low  and  cautious  at  first,  but  as  the 
speaker  became  more  excited  the  sound 
rose  loud  and  clear.  Guided  by  this,  I 
arose  from  my  seat  and  crept  quietly 
across  the  intervening  space  to  where  a 
small  opening  in  the  hedge  afforded  a  fair 
vantage  ground.  I  saw  before  me  two 
Indians,  one  in  the  habiliments  which  de- 
note the  lower  class  and  the'other  clothed 
in  the  long  flowing  toga  which  is  worn 
only  by  the  caciques  or  head  men. 

The  voice  of  the  latter  vibrated  with 
intense  earnestness  as  he  addressed  his 
companion,  who,  in  turn,  listened  with  a 
look  of  horror  upon  his  dusky  face.     Had 
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they  not  been  so  utterl}'  absorbed  in  each 
other  the  start  and  sl'ght  exclamation 
which  escaped  me  would  have  surely  made 
them  aware  of  my  presence. 

As  I  settled  myself  in  my  position  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  reached  me  with 
much  greater  distinctness,  and  I  heard  the 
following  words  :  ''  'Tis  useless,  hcnnano 
mio  ;  twice  within  the  last  week  has  the 
cry  from  the  gods  rung  out  across  the 
silent  valley  wherein  rest  the  last  rem- 
nants of  our  race.  Our  people  are  dumb 
with  terror  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 
The  spirit  of  Quetzalcoatl  has  returned 
and  at  this   moment  hovers  over  the  top 

of  i\It.  Tlaloc.     Cursed  be "  here  the 

words  changed  into  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  simultaneous  with  the  change  the 
orator  drew  his  long  cloak  around  his 
gaunt  figure  and  strode  away  into  the 
deepening  twilight. 

The  moment  the  first  words  of  the 
speaker  came  to  my  ears  there  arose  in 
my  mind  a  story  that  had  been  repeated 
to  me  the  day  before  in  the  little  fonda 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  take  my 
meals.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  several 
times  withm  the  last  week  a  strange, 
thrilling  cry  or  call  had  been  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  the  tropical  night  ringing  out 
from  the  silent  summit  of  Mt.  Tlaloc.  It 
sounded  like  the  plaintive  wail  of  some 
departed  spirit  as  it  penetrated  the  for- 
est, leaped  from  peak  to  peak  and  prom- 
ontory to  promontory,  gathering  force 
from  the  echoes  as  it  went  and  carrying 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  supersti- 
tious Indians. 

The  caciques  had  at  once  raised  the 
hue  and  cry  that  Quetzalcoatl,  the  mys- 
terious god  of  the  Aztecs,  had  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  sun,  and  by  this 
strange  method  was  making  his  presence 
known  to  his  devoted  adherents. 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  rejected 
by  the  more  ignorant  members  of  the 
camp,  who  claimed  that  the  gods  were 
angry  with  them  for  some  unknown  cause, 
and  that  some  dire  disaster  would  surely 
follow  on  the  heels  of  this  strange  cry. 

My  interest  had  already  been  aroused, 
and  when  by  the  merest  chance  I  over- 
heard the  Indians'  conversation  my  spec- 
ulations rapidly  ran  to  fantastic  conclu-' 
sions. 

During  my  two  weeks'  visit  I  had  trav- 
ersed, with  my  trusty  little  bronco,  almost 
every  foot  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
mountains,  especially  those  from  which, 
as  was  claimed,  these  mysterious  sounds 


emanated,  and  I  remembered  well  an  old 
time-stained  Indian  temple,  nearly  buried 
under  the  dense  tropical  undergrowth,  in 
which  I  had  discovered  a  number  of  clay 
idols  which  I  had  safely  stowed  away. 

The  more  I  thought  on  the  matter  and 
the  strange,  melancholy  cry  that  had  so 
agitated  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  more  it  connected  itself  in  my  mind 
with  this  temple,  and  the  more  I  felt  in- 
clined to  fathom  the  mystery. 

My  mind  once  made  up,  I  immediately 
cast  about  for  a  suitable  companion  to 
accompany  me  in  the  undertaking.  I  soon 
found  him  in  the  person  of  a  strong,  ath- 
letic Mexican  boy  who  had  waited  upon 
me  since  my  arrival  at  the  fonda. 

He  was  rather  dubious  when  I  men- 
tioned the  plan  of  a  midnight  expedition 
to  him,  but  the  persuasive  powers  of  a 
bright  Mexican  peso  with  the  shiny  eagle 
on  its  face  induced  him  to  quickly  make 
up  his  mind,  and  that  same  evening  we 
rode  quietly  down  the  silent  street  and 
out  into  the  picturesque  valley. 

The  lights  of  the  numerous  haciendas 
flashed  and  twinkled  across  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  coffee  plantations,  and  the  wind, 
which  in  the  last  half  hour  had  quickened 
into  a  stiff  breeze,  swayed  and  bent  into 
fantastic  shapes  the  tall  bananas  and  the 
cocoa  palms,  filling  the  perfumed  air  with 
a  moaning  like  the  voices  of  a  dead  and 
gone  nation. 

After  a  swift  gallop  of  an  hour  we  left 
the  comparatively  level  stretch  of  valley 
land  and  rode  under  the  first  tall  cypress 
trees,  which  serve  as  outlying  sentinels  to 
thick  forests  that  cover  the  sides  of  the 
Mexican  Andes. 

My  mozo  Pancho  rode  ahead  a  few 
paces,  in  order  to  clear  the  road  of  the  low- 
hanging  branches,  and  broad  waves  of 
moonlight  flashed  from  the  shining  sides 
of  his  huge  machete  as  he  cut  and  slashed 
his  way  through  the  dense  jungle. 

We  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  for 
a  full  half  hour  when  suddenly  out  from 
the  glade  ahead  burst  a  sound  so  weird- 
ly strange  and  startling  that  my  horse 
bounded  like  a  frightened  stag  from  the 
path,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  dense 
undergrowth.  Apparently  from  only  just 
in  advance  of  us  came  that  shrill,  wailing 
whistle,  now  long  and  loud,  now  low  and 
mournful. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  warning  note,  I  asked  myself,  but 
for  an  answer  it' came  again,  this  time 
seeming    to    my   strained    nerves    much 
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nearer  than  before.  Hastily  joining  Pan- 
cho,  who  all  this  time  had  remained  a  few 
paces  ahead,  we  held  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion, and  as  a  result  we  buried  the  keen 
ispurs  in  the  sides  of  our  quaking  animals 
and  dashed  among  the  trees  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sound  had  come. 
Scarcely  had  we  gone  a  hundred  yards 
when  we  suddenly  emerged  into  a  small 
clearing.  As  our  horses  stepped  into 
the  open  space  they  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  if  they  had  been  shot,  and  at  the  same 
instant  I  saw  ahead  of  me  in  the  centre 
of  the  clearing,  on  the  top  of  a  slightly- 
elevated  ground,  the  figure  of  a  man. 
The  moonlight  poured  down  on  his  un- 
covered head,  his  eyes  were  raised  toward 
heaven  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
from  his  open  lips  came  that  awful  cry 
Which  had  so  startled  us  but  a  moment 
before.  Long  and  loud  it  came,  unhesi- 
tatingly and  unwavering.  I  stood  in  si- 
lent astonishment,  puzzled  and  mystified. 

What  struck  me  strangely  was  the  long, 
unchanging  note  which  came  from  the 
figure.  Minute  merged  into  minute  and 
still  the  sound  never  wavered  ;  still  the 
same  clear,  wailing  whistle,  which  now  be- 
gan to  suggest  a  supernatural  origin. 

Rousing  myself  from  the  stupor  which 
had  taken  possession  of  me,  I  called  to 
the  figure  in  Spanish,  but  not  a  muscle  of 
the  stern  face  moved,  not  a  motion  of  the 
body  could  I  observe.  Urging  my  horse 
forward,  in  a  few  bounds  we  reached  the 
figure.  Again  I  called  to  it,  but  still  no 
answer.  Dismounting  from  my  horse  I 
approached  it,  touched  it  and  started  back 
in  amazement  ;  it  was  an  idol  and  made 
of  gray  porphyry  ! 

I  examined  it  carefully  from  head  to 
foot  until  there  remained  no  longer  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  then  I  began  to 
look  around  for  the  origin  of  the  strange 
cry,  which  still  came  pouring  in  a  steady 
stream  from  the  stone  lips.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  it  ;  under  the  edge  of 
the  heavy  stone  pedestal  on  which  the  huge 
monolith  rested  I  perceived  a  large  hole, 
evidently  made  by  a  chipmunk  or  some 
other  small  animal.  I  placed  my  hand 
over  the  opening  and  the  sound  from 
above  ceased  :  the  mystery  was  unraveled. 
The  idol  had  a  hollow  tube  running  from 
the  base  to  the  head.  An  unsuspecting 
chipmunk,  in  making  for  himself  a  home, 
had  unwittingly  uncovered  the  base  of  the 
tube,  and  the  wind  rushing  up  through 
this  space  had  caused  the  sound.  When 
the  wind  blew  a   arale  the  sound  was   in- 


tensified, and  this  was  what  had  been 
mistaken  by  the  superstitious  Indians  for 
the  resurrection  call  of  Quetzalcoatl. 

The  figure  measured  2  metres  80  cen- 
timetres from  the  base  to  the  head,  and 
its  general  proportions  were  those  of  a 
medmm  -  sized  man,  the  most  striking 
point  about  it  being  the  strange  resem- 
blance it  bore  to  an  Egyptian  statue. 
The  face  was  scarred  and  wrinkled,  both 
by  the  chisel  and  the  elements. 

It  had  evidently  served  during  its 
epoch  of  usefulness  as  a  god  of  rain,  for 
in  the  ancient  days  the  gods  of  the  ele- 
ments were  always  placed  at  the  extreme 
summit  of  some  high  mountain  ;  it  was 
thought  that  in  this  manner  they  had  bet- 
ter communications  with  the  gods. 

When  first  placed  in  this  spot  it  was 
evidently  so  arranged  that  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  gale  of  wind,  from  the  direc- 
tion which  was  naturally  supposed  would 
bring  with  it  the  rain  clouds,  the  adherents 
of  this  divinity  would  be  warned  by  the 
whistle,  caused  by  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  hollow  tube  in  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  and  prepare  for  the  storm. 

As  I  stood  in  the  soft,  tropica-1  moon- 
light, with  bared  head  and  wondering 
thoughts,  silently  gazing  at  this  relic  of  a 
strange  people,  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  far-off  sound  like  a  subdued  moan 
from  the  breast  of  the  time-scarred  giant. 
Without  being  conscious  of  it  myself,  the 
wind  had  gradually  died  away  and  only 
the  slapping  sound  of  a  gently  -  swaying 
palm  leaf,  occasioned  by  fitful  gusts  of 
air,  broke  the  death-like  silence. 

The  gray  stone  statue  gleamed  through 
the  gloom,  ghost-like.  I  looked  at  it  in- 
tently, but  not  a  sound  came  from  those 
silent  lips.  Straining  my  ear  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound,  I  listened  ;  again  came 
that  plaintive  moan  like  the  sad  sobbing  of 
an  aeolian  harp  ;  this  time  nearer  and  more 
distinct  than  before.  Signaling  my  com- 
panion to  silence,  by  placing  my  finger 
on  my  lips,  I  silently  drew  my  trembling 
horse  out  of  the  moonlit  circle  into  the 
heavy  shadow  of  the  surrounding  trees.  I 
silently  crept  back  to  find  a  suitable  coign 
of  vantage  where  I  could  observe  without 
being  seen,  and,  stationing  myself  behind 
the  gnarled  trunk  of  a  giant  cypress  tree, 
I  awaited  developments. 

I  had  assumed  that  at  least  one  of  the 
Indians  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  hotel 
patio  would  seek  out  the  cause  of  the 
strange  sounds,  and  a  few  minutes  of  si- 
lent   waiting   proved    my   calculations  to 
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have  been  soundly  based,  for  scarcely  hud 
I  settled  myself  in  a  comfortable  position 
when  the  sharp  report  of  a  snapping  twig 
startled  me  into  watchfulness,  and,  turn- 
ing my  eyes  in  the  direction  from  whence 
the  sound  came,  I  perceived  by  the  aid 
of  the  fleeting  gleams  of  moonlight  that 
filtered  fitfully  through  the  swaying 
branches  the  dark  form  of  an  Indian 
stealing  like  a  shadow  from  tree  to  tree 
and  rapidly  approaching  the  open  space. 
Stealthily  and  as  noiselessly  as  a  spirit  he 
came,  passing  so  close  to  me  that  I  could 
have  touched  him. 

For  a  space  of  time  that  to  my 
strained  nerves  seemed  like  an  hour  he 
stood  as  if  carved  in  marble  and  gazed  at 
the  image  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing. 
The  moonlight  glistened  on  his  beaded 
headdress  and  fell  across  his  half-exposed 
back  and  thighs.  In  his  right  hand  he 
grasped  a  broad  -  bladed  machete,  and 
.from  his  cinturon  or  belt  gleamed  the 
murderous-looking  "  yztli  "  of  the  Aztec 
brave.  At  sight  of  the  latter  a  cold 
shiver  of  dread  coursed  over  me,  for  al- 
though I  had  recognized  in  the  intruder 
the  medicine  man  of  the  early  evening, 
^•et  he  was  now  dressed  like  the  priests 
who,  in  earlier  times  crowded  around  the 
blood-stained  sacrificial  stone  when  they 
offered  to  their  beloved  Huitzilopochtli 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  their  captives. 

I  was  aware  that  these  Indians  swore 
eternal  and  all  -  devotional  allegiance  to 
the  Christian  faith,  yet  at  times  strange 
stories  had  been  told  me  of  idols  hidden 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  which  were  still  secretly 
worshipped  by  these  strange  and  always 
reticent  people.  I  was  somewhat  disin- 
clined to  credit  the  vague  rumors  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  made  at  this  late 
day  to  the  dumb  divinities  of  this  super- 
stitious people.  What  if  I  were  about  to 
witness  a  verification  of  these  tales  ? 

With  my  eyes  still  fixed  intently  on  the 
figure  of  the  priest,  I  saw  him  fall  sud- 
denly on  his  face  and  by  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  arms  and  legs 
propel  himself  toward  the  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  clearing.  When  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  idol  he  raised  his  face 
from  the  ground,  and  in  a  voice  that  vi- 
brated with  the  most  intense  supplication 
broke  out  in  that  weird,  wailing  chant 
which  had  so  startled  me. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  watching 
this  strange  panorama  I  had  forgotten 
even   the   existence  of   my   boy   Fancho, 


but  as  the  rising  notes  of  the  wild  song 
of  the  priest  broke  the  spell  which  had 
bound  me  I  turned  to  look  for  him.  He 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Moving  cauti- 
ously to  where  he  had  tied  his  horse  the 
very  faintest  sound  of  hoof  beats  came  to 
my  ear  from  down  the  mountain  path  and 
told  their  own  story.  The  sight  of  the 
war  dress  of  the  Aztec  priest  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  The  traditions  of  his 
people  had  told  him  of  the  hideous  crimes 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  that 
warrior  garb,  and  he  had  fled. 

I  silently  made  my  way  back  to  my 
vantage  ground,  and  peering  into  the 
open  space  I  started  back  in  astonish- 
ment, for  now  instead  of  one  living  figure 
in  the  clearing- there  were  four.  Two  of 
the  newcomers  were  holding  earnest  con- 
verse with  the  priest,  and  another  was 
lying  bound  and  gagged  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant. The  figure  on  the  ground  was 
writhing  as  if  to  free  himself  from  the 
bonds  that  held  him  prisoner.  His  face 
was  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  as  a  sheen 
of  moonlight  fell  upon  it  I  recognized 
the  same  livid  countenance  I  had  beheld 
in  the  meson  in  Orizaba.  As  I  looked 
the  priest  turned,  and  before  my  hand 
could  move  or  my  tongue  could  utter  a 
cry  I  saw  the  moonlight  flash  from  the 
side  of  the  terrible  knife  of  volcanic 
glass  ;  a  second  later  it  was  buried  in  the 
breast  of  the  struggling  victim.  A  moan 
that  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of 
my  bones  came  from  the  lips  of  the  man 
as  the  cruel  obsidian  descended.  Hardly 
had  the  sound  reached  me  when  a  gust 
of  wind  rippled  angrily  through  the  for- 
est, and  as  it  reached  the  glade  there 
came  again  that  wild,  piercing  cry  from 
the  stone  lips  of  the  idol.  It  filled  the 
forest  and  echoed  away  like  the  wail  of  a 
lost  spirit.  No  sooner  did  the  priest  hear 
it  than  with  a  terrible  cry  he  made  a  swift 
movement  of  the  instrument  he  held  in 
his  hand,  the  next  moment  I  saw  a  darkly- 
dripping  object  torn  from  the  breast  of 
the  victim  and  hurled  at  the  feet  of  the 
idol ;  in  a  moment,  like  a  flash,  the  Aztec 
priest  disappeared  in  the  dark  under- 
growth, followed  by  his  two  companions. 

I  crept  to  where  my  horse  was  tied, 
and  mounting  him  made  my  way  back  to 
Orizaba,  where  I  notified  the  authorities. 

Whether  the  Indian  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  were  ever  caught  I  know  not,  but 
at  this  writing  the  whistling  idol  occupies 
a  less  elevatea  and  awe-inspiring  position 
in  the  Mexican  museum. 
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II  NOTHER  organization  that  has  won 
/-\  an  enviable  name,  not  only  in  the 
^  V  Badger  State  but  wherever  it  has 
been  seen  without  our  borders,  as 
at  Washington  during  the  national  drill 
and  encampment  there  in  1877  and  in 
Chicago  during  the  great  military  en- 
campment which  took  place  there  about 
the  time  of  President  Cleveland's  visit, 
is  the  First  Light  Battery.  Organized 
some  five  years  ago,  made  up  of  the 
very  best  personnel  to  be  found  among 
the  young  men  of  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee and  officered  by  men  of  high  intel- 
ligence, it  had  from  the  very  start  a  com- 
manding position.  Its  first  leader  was  an 
officer  who  had  won  distinction  in  Han- 
cock's Brigade  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  and  who,  like  many  other  officers 
of  our  State  troops,  wore  the  insignia  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  upon  his  breast.  He 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  an  untiring 
'worker  in  the  interests  of  his  organiza- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  battery 
in  a  Western  State,  especially  one  like 
Wisconsin,  whose  appropriations  were  very 
limited,  was  not  so  much  in  the  instruction 


and  discipline  of  the  men  as  in  supplying 
the  viatcriel  for  the  battery  itself.  Drilled 
by  lieutenants  and  sergeants  who  made 
the  study  of  the  tactics  their  first  thought, 
the  individual  members  of  the  command 
were  speedily  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
proficiency  in  the  school  of  the  soldier 
and  in  the  manual  of  sabre.  All  march- 
ing movements  of  the  battery  dismounted 
were  quickly  learned  and  the  sabre  drill 
became  a  matter  of  peculiar  excellence; 
Expert  judges,  who  witnessed  their  drill 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand  at  Washington, 
declared  that  never  at  West  Point,  or  in 
the  regular  service,  had  they  seen  the 
sabre  exercise  so  perfectly  done. 

The  State  had  no  guns  with  which  to 
equip  the  battery  except  some  old  honey- 
combed, vent-blown  six-pounders.  These 
were  used  temporarily  in  order  to  instruct 
the  cannoneers  in  their  duties,  aad  very 
soon  these  active,  muscular  young  fellows 
were  taught  their  duties  at  the  piece,  and 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  dis- 
played that  I  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  cannoneers  who  could'  outrival 
them  in  the  celerity  and  grace  and  pre- 
cision with  which  every  movement  at  the 
gun,  including  all  the  mechanical  ma- 
noeuvres, was  executed. 

The  State  could  not  afford  to  furnish 
battery  harness,  but  dragged  out  from  the 
garret  of  the  Capitol  at  Madison  some 
worn-out  relics  of  the  war,  and  with  these 
and  with  a  couple  of  new  3-inch  rifles  and 
carriages  the  battery  was  compelled  to 
content  itself.  It  would  surprise  an  old 
regular  light-battery  man  to  see  how  fine 
an  appearance  with  even  such  an  outfit  as 
this,  and  with  dray  horses,  express-wagon 
horses,  beer  -  wagon  horses,  this  motley 
battery  could  make  when  it  turned  out  on 
parade.  To-day  its  harness  is  the  latest 
pattern  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  furnish  ;  its  officers  and  men  are 
as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  any  time  that 
occasion  may  require  it  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  model  field  battery  in  very 
short  order.  All  it  needs  is  a  competent 
coach,  the  latest  model  guns  and  a  few 
weeks  in  camp. 

Before  referring  in  detail  to  the  infan- 
try organizations  in  the  State  it  may  be 
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well  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  encounter  in  the  early  days 
of  their  instruction  under  canvas.  To 
begin  with,  the  State  had  no  camp  equip- 
age, and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  appropriations  for  any  such  purpose 
could  be  pushed  through  the  Legislature  ; 
but  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
this  far  Western  State  is  a  potent  factor 
in  all  political  matters,  and  anything  that 
the  Grand  Army  wants  is  very  apt,  in  so 
patriotic  a  commonwealth,  to  go  through. 
Statesmen  and  legislators,  skeptical  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  new  militia  movement, 
had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  to  the  nation's  defenders 
of  '61  and  '65.  It  was  through  our 
friends  of  the  Grand  Army  that  the  Legis- 
lature was  induced  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient means  to  purchase  an  equipage  for 
one  regiment,  and  that  is  all  Wisconsin 
has  to-day. 

It  is  now  six  years  old  and  has  seen 
much  wear  and  tear.  When  the  tents 
were  purchased  the  State  had  no  camp 
ground  of  its  own  and  the  four  battalions 
went  into  camp  at  some  point  selected 
within  their  regimental  districts,  the  tents 
being  sent  thither,  set  up  by  details  which 
arrived  a  day  ahead  of  their  companies, 
and  struck  the  last  day  at  camp,  packed 
up  and  sent  away  by  rail  to  the  next 
point  where  they  might  be  needed,  often 
without  being  thoroughly  dried.  Be- 
tween times  these  tents  had  to  be,  from 
motives  of  policy,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  all  manner  of  veterans'  camps,  re- 
unions or  picnics,  as  might  be  requested 
by  the  senator  or  assemblyman  of  some 
doubtful  district.  As  a  consequence  the 
tents,  which  close  inspection  had  estab- 
lished to  be  free  from  blemish  when 
struck  at  the  camp  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, for  instance,  would  turn  up  at  the 
camp  of  the  Third,  two  weeks  later,  orna- 
mented in  many  cases  with  inscriptions 
the  reverse  of  military. 

These  were  trials  that  we  had  to  bear 
in  order  to  "popularize"  the  National 
Guard.  But  they  were  only  few  among 
the  many.  It  has  been  said  that  the  regi- 
ments encamped  within  their  districts  at 
some  selected  town,  and  herein  lay  an- 
other element  which  seriously  interfered 
with  the  development  of  soldierly  in- 
struction. The  State  made  no  provision 
for  straw,  for  bedding,  for  cooks,  for  a 
dozen  items  that  were  nevertheless  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  officers  and  men  in 
camp.       Each    company    in    turn    would 


naturally  desire  that  the  encampment  of 
the  regiment  should  occur  at  its  own 
station,  and  the  officers  of  this  company 
would  canvass  among  the  merchants  of 
the  town  for  subscriptions,  and  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  officers  held  at  the 
State  capital  that  company  which  could 
offer  the  largest  inducements  would 
doubtless  win  the  distinction  of  naming 
the  point  for  the  regimental  camp.  As 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  pecuniary  aid  thus  ob- 
tained it  was  necessary  to  promise  the 
citizens  that  the  camp  should  be  open  at 
all  times  to  their  visits  and  inspections  ; 
that  ceremonies  and  parades  and  reviews 
should  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  day  devoted 
to  a  parade  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  all  this  nonsense  took  time. 

Under  the  State  law  the  entire  regiment 
could  not  arrive  in  camp  until  Monday 
afternoon  ;  they  left  camp  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  at  least  two  days  intervening 
were  sacrificed  to  this  fuss-and-feather 
work  in  order  to  "make  the  Guard  popu- 
lar." The  Governor,  with  a  large  and 
brilliant  staff,  so  announced  the  local 
journals,  would  arrive  on  Thursday  and 
be  met  at  the  railway  depot  by  the  full 
regiment,  be  escorted  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  thence  to  camp,  where  a 
public  reception  would  be  held,  followed 
later  in  the  afternoon  by  a  review  of  the 
entire  force  in  full  uniform,  and  this,  with 
dress  parades  and  receptions  and  a  ball 
in  the  evening,  would  complete  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  brilliancy,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Governor's  staff  was  big  ;  and  a 
very  imposing  appearance  he  made  riding 
in  an  open  barouche  through  the  dusty 
streets  of  the  town,  with  his  staff  in  full 
uniform  in  carriages  behind  him,  followed 
by  the  regiment,  gorgeous  in  full  dress  at 
the  start  and  powdered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  dust  from  head  to  foot  by  the  time 
they  reached  camp. 

Meantime,  during  the  entire  day,  the 
sentry  posts  were  overrun  by  a  swarm  of 
interested  fellow  citizens  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  and  from  early  morn  until 
late  at  night  no  exercise  conducted  on  a 
purely  military  basis  was  possible.  But 
the  Governor  had  his  reasons.  Ours  was 
a  "  Granger  State,"  and  if  the  people 
couldn't  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  administration  and  shown  the  soldier 
until  they  got  tired  of  the  show,  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled could  not  be  induced  to  appropriate 
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one  cent  for  its  support.  No  man  ever 
felt  the  public  pulse  with  a  more  delicate 
and  critical  touch  than  did  the  old  "  war 
horse  "  of  an  executive  who  headed  the 
Badger  State  for  seven  long  years. 

All  the  same  this  sort'  of  thing  had  to 
come  to  an  end.  Six  years  ago,  at  the  an- 
nual convention,  in  discussing  the  subject 
a  staff  officer  pointed  out  to  the  hundred 
or  more  of  listening  comrades  that  there 
was  only  one  salvation  for  the  State  troops 
in  this  respect,  and  that  was  the  selection 
of  a  camp  ground  to  be  owned  by  the 
State,  to  be  large  enough  to  comfortably 
hold  the  entire  force  ;  to  have  ample 
ranges  for  the  development  of  rifle  prac- 
tice and  abundant  room  for  field  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale;  to  be  in  a  central 
position  and  near  running  water,  if  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  at  least  ten  miles  from 
any  town.  It  was  not  a  popular  move, 
for  a  good  many  of  "the  boys,"  as  they 
preferred  to  speak  of  one  another,  held 
tenaciously  to  the  annual  "  boarding 
around,"  and  liked  to  mingle  fun  and 
sociability  with  the  sterner  features  of 
military  training  ;  but  more  than  half — a 
good  many  more — agreed  with  the  speak- 
er after  one  year  more  of  town  camping, 
and  at  last  the  impulse  took  firm  hold. 
Wisconsin  has  her  camp  ground  and  her 
rifle  ranges,  and  so  far  as  natural  features 
are  concerned  they  challenge  comparison. 

Not  far  from  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  and  exactly  at  the  crossing  of 
the  two  great  trunk  lines  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  there  lies  a  bit  of  country 
that  lacks  but  one  item  to  make  it  an 
ideal  camp  ground.  A  stream  of  running 
water  is  the  only  desideratum.  The  tract 
is  high,  dry  and  salubrious  and  the  soil 
sandy  ;  so  that  though  it  be  pouring  tor- 
rents of  rain  at  7  o'clock,  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  for  battalion  drill  at  8.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
young  growth  of  trees.  There  are  no 
farms  with  owners  jealous  of  trespass. 
There  is  no  town  except  the  little  hamlet 
at  the  railway.  There  is  a  grand  sweep 
of  country  for  a  dozen  miles  in  every  di- 
rection over  which  a  corps  d'armee  might 
be  manoeuvred,  and  where  the  skirmish 
lines  may  stretch  unimpeded  almost  from 
county  to  county,  where  the  guns  of  the 
light  battery  or  the  rifles  of  the  marks- 
men can  be  elevated  to  the  top  notch  and 
the  projectile  find  its  extreme  range,  and 
nobody  objects.  Four  miles  off  to  the 
northeast  is  the  one  stream  —  the  little 
Lemonweir — and  here  and  there  over  the 


general  level  of  this  great  sandy  track 
huge  sandstone  buttes  or  bluffs  rise 
abruptly  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  and  one  of  these,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  forms  the  natural  bullet 
stop  of  what  experts  pronounce  to  be  the 
finest  rifle  range  in  America. 

Here  the  State  owns  some  640  acres. 
The  shrubbery  has  been  cleared  away  and 
rifle  pits  dug,  and  targets,  range  houses, 
stables,  quartermasters'  sheds,  etc.,  have 
been  erected.  The  finish  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
camp  grounds  are  of  course  lacking,  but 
the  essentials  are  here  and  the  rifle 
ranges  are  beyond  comparison.  There 
are  "  known  distance "  twelve  target 
ranges  ;  there  are  flat,  skirmish  and  up- 
and-down  hill  skirmish  ranges,  and  there 
is  room  for  half  a  dozen  more.  Thus  far 
the  one  criticism  made  is  that  too  many 
of  the  ranges  run  east  and  west,  giving  a 
bad  light.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
Legislature  will  come  to  the  fore  with  a 
few  thousand  dollars  and  enable  us  to  put 
in  a  forty-target  range  running  north  and 
south,  from  which  the  skirmish  runs  of 
two  or  three  regimental  teams  can  be  con- 
ducted at  the  same  hour.  The'  total 
amount  the  State  has  invested  in  this 
property  up  to  date  is  not  more  than 
$5,000.  Private  subscriptions  and  the 
individual  enterprise  of  several  devoted 
riflemen  did  the  rest. 

The  rifle  movement  in  Wisconsin 
dragged  heavily  at  the  start.  True  to 
his  policy  of  having  expert  teachers.  Ad- 
jutant General  Chapman  succeeded  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  bringing  Capt.  F.  A. 
Boutelle,  First  Cavalry,  before  the  con- 
vention, and  it  was  Boutelle  who  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  Wisconsin  Guardsmen 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  rifle  as  a  weapon. 
But  the  State  would  not  furnish  ammuni- 
tion or  ranges.  The  Governor  thought 
that  if  any  shooting  was  to  be  done  he 
had  a  lot  of  fellows  in  his  old  regiment 
who  could  take  their  Springfield  muzzle 
loaders,  calibre  .58,  that  they  had  carried 
in  '64,  and  clean  out  the  best  scores  of 
the  regulars,  and  he  pleased  the  Grand 
Army  men  immensely  by  saying  so.  A 
few  companies  began  practice  at  their 
own  expense,  but  finally  the  "riot  week  " 
came  and  brought  about  a  change  of 
heart. 

Four  years  ago  now.  Captain  Philip 
Reade,  Third  Infantry,  inspector  of  small 
arms  practice  of  the  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, was  secured  for  a  practical  lecture 
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at  the  convention,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1890  that  most 
energetic  officer  became  the  instructor  of 
the  Wisconsin  riflemen,  and  it  was  during 
his  association  with  the  force  that  the 
famous  rifle  range  at  Camp  Douglas 
was  purchased  and  put  in  shape.  Capt. 
George  Graham,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin 
Infantry,  was  probably  the  first  to  dis- 
cover its  advantages,  and,  aided  by  such 
progressive  men  as  General  Chapman, 
Capt.  George  J.  Schoeffel,  commander  of 
the  cavalry  troop,  and  one  or  two  others, 
he  secured  the  first  options  on  the  land, 
and  to-day  is  hailed  as  the  father  of  the 
range.  Last  year  the  rifle  teams  of  the 
Division  of  the  Missouri  held  their  annual 
competition  on  our  ground.  This  year, 
as  further  indorsement  of  its  excellence, 
the  War  Department  sent  thither  not  only 
the  teams  of  the  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri but  the  competitors  for  place  on 
the  army  rifle  and  carbine  teams.  And 
so,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  rifle  range 
of  the  Badger  State  has  been  made  known 
among  the  expert  shots  of  the  country. 

And  here  also,  after  the  army  match, 
was  held  the  first  interstate  competition 
of  the  Northwestern  National  Guard 
Rifle  Association,  comprised  of  teams 
from  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
match  was  conducted  under  the  person- 
al supervision  of  Captain  Reade,  of  the 
regular  army,  and  in  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  officers  of  the  regular  service, 
including  Inspector  General  Brecken- 
ridge,  all  of  whom  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Northwestern  Association.  And  here  on 
our  State  camp  ground  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1890  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  the  companionship'  of  the  Third 
United  States  Infantry,  six  companies 
with  the  band,  all  under  command  of  Col. 
E.  C.  Mason.  A  more  fortunate  selec- 
tion for  the  Wisconsin  troops  could  not 
have  been  made  ;  for,  while  at  all  field 
and  skirmish  work  the  regiment  furnished 
object  lessons  of  the  greatest  value,  there 
was  one  point  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  mention. 

National  Guardsmen  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  especially  in  the  East  and  South, 
have  frequently  commented  on  the  lack 
of  precision  of  the  regulars  in  the  man- 
ual of  arms  and  the  details  of  their  work. 
There  were  always  ease  and  grace,  readi- 
ness and  swing.  "  But,"  said  the  Guards- 
men, "  look  at  those  left  hands  !     None 


of  them  go  to  the  shoulder  ;  no  two  of 
them  drop  together."  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  the  case  of  many  a  regi- 
ment that  I  have  seen  the  remarks  were 
just.  But  the  Third  Infantry  gave  us  an 
object  lesson  here,  too,  day  after  day. 
They  would  come  out  of  their  hasty  en- 
trenchments or  off  reconnoissance  or  out- 
post duty,  jump  out  of  leggings  and 
blouses,  come  forth  in  glistening  full 
dress,  and,  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  be 
transformed  into  machines.  Greater  pre- 
cision, snap,  style  in  every  feature  of  re- 
view, parade  or  guard  mounting  it  has. 
never  been  my  fortune  to  witness,  and; 
our  W^isconsin  officers  would  look  on  with 
glistening  eyes  and  then  go  back  to  their- 
men  and  try  to  "  put  the  spring  into, 
them  "  that  Captain  Hobart  seemed  to  in- 
ject into  that  beautiful  battalior^.  In  the 
course  of  my  duties  as  State  inspector- 
this  year  I  have  noted  many  instances 
since  camp  in  which  the  methods  and 
mannerisms  of  the  regulars  have  been 
copied,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
company  score,  and  Colonel  Mason's  re- 
marks, as  inspector  for  the  War  Depart-, 
ment,  have  made  deep  impression  on  the 
men. 

Only  once  before  has  the  State  force, 
been  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  an 
officer  detailed  by  the  War  Department  ;• 
that  was  in  1889,  when  Captain  Joseph, 
Hale,  Third  Infantry,  was  selected  and 
performed  the  duty  in  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  manner  and  won  the  hearts, 
of  the  entire  command  by  his  praise  and 
encouragement.  But  there  is  one  trouble, 
about  this  commendation  :  it  is  a  very  easy- 
thing  to  persuade  a  very  moderately  good- 
looking  woman  that  she  is  a  beauty  ;  but 
it  is  infinitely  easier  to  convince  the  aver- 
age militiaman  that  he  is  a  model  soldier, 
for  no  creature  on  earth  is  more  alive  to, 
flattery. 

In  the  largeness  of  Western  nature  and 
the  freedom  of  Western  life  there  are. 
a  number  of  things  that  the  young  man 
from  the  country  never  thinks  of  as  any- 
thing but  "  dudish  "  and  citified  ;  and,  as, 
three-fourths  of  our  soldiers  come  from 
the  provincial  districts,  it  was  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  be 
led  to  believe  that  dirty  boots,  collars 
and  cuffs,  dusty  caps  and  uniforms  were 
unbecoming  them  as  even  amateur  sol- 
diers. Year  after  year  the  State  inspector 
has  "  scored  "  certain  companies,  only  to 
find  them  coming  up  smiling  the  next 
summer  as  unkempt  as  ever. 
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They  were  not  entirely  to  be  blamed, 
however  ;  for,  when  smarting  under  the 
criticisms  of  their  inspector  several  years 
ago,  they  appealed  to  the  commander  in 
chief  for  comfort,  and  the  Governor 
deemed  it  best  to  give  public  expression 
to  his  views  through  the  public  press  it- 
self, and  the  companies  that  wouldn't 
"  brace  up  "  were  delighted  to  read  that 
"  old  Jerry  "  said  it  was  all  nonsense  to  try 
to  make  the  boys  "  clean  up  like  regulars 
who'  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  Re- 
bellion wasn't  put  down  with  white  gloves 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  we  had  to 
stop  to  black  our  boots  there  wouldn't 
have  been  much  left  of  us,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  This  gave  much  comfort  to 
those  newspapers  that  had  opposed  the 
efforts  of  the  adjutant  and  inspector  gen- 
eral to  stir  up  certain  companies,  and  for 
quite  a  while  "  kid-glove  soldiers  "  and 
"  martinets  "  and  "  disciplinarians  "  were 
by-words  in  the  papers. 

But  this  passed  away.  Yet  even  to  this 
day,  when  a  very  different  administration 
has  taken  hold,  the  moral  support  given 
by  their  blunt  old  chief  of  five  years  ago 
seems  to  have  its  sway,  and  Colonel 
Mason,  while  finding  much  to  praise  in 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  force,  rapped 
them  sharply  and  deservedly  for  the  very 


untidy  appearance  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies. It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  while  more  than  one-half  of 
the  companies  in  Wisconsin  have  learned 
to  take  great  pride  in  their  appearance  on 
duty,  there  are  still  a  number  that  bring 
discredit  upon  the  array.  Yet  even  here 
it  must  be  said  in  defense  of  them  that, 
while  the  State  professes  to  issue  to  each 
company  uniforms  for  fifty  men,  those 
uniforms  were  issued  five  years  ago,  have 
had  to  do  for  probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  that  time  to  this,  have 
been  fitted  over  and  over  again,  have 
never  been  replaced,  so  that  in  those  com- 
panies not  able  to  purchase  uniforms 
themselves  there  is  hardly  a  decent  suit 
of  uniform  left.  It  cannot  be  considered 
all  the  company's  fault. 

This  matter  of  State  inspections  is  one 
that  demands  a  word  of  explanation.  By 
existing  laws  each  company  must  be  vis- 
ited by  the  inspector  general  at  its  own 
armory  or  station  between  May  i  and  Oc- 
tober 31,  and  on  the  result  of  that  inspec- 
tion depends  the  payment  of  the  State  al- 
lowance of  $5  for  each  man  present  in 
the  uniform  of  the  company.  Now  that 
only  the  uniform  of  the  regular  service  is 
allowed  the  inspection  is  conducted  in 
State  service  or  fatigue  dress,  and  the  in- 
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spector  must  give  the  con^i^atiy  cdinuiand- 
er  two  weeks'  notice  of  the  date  of  his 
coming.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature 
will  modify  all  this  and  adopt  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  twent3^-four  hours'  tele- 
graphic warning.  If  less  than  forty  men 
appear  the  allowance  is  forfeited  entirely, 
and  if  the  company  be  reported  deficient 
it  may  be  given  a  chance  to  redeem  itself 
or  may  be  summarily  disbanded.  The  in- 
spection consists  not  only  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  arms,  clothing,  kit,  etc.,  books 
and  records,  but  the  company  is  called 
upon  to  execute  a  difficult  programme,  in 
which  all  the  officers  are  required  to  show 
their  aptitude  for  command.  The  entire 
result,  besides  the  written  report,  is  sum- 
marized in  figures  on  a  score  card  like  the 
following  : 

INSPECTION      REPORT     OF      COMPANY     E,      FOURTH 
INFANTRY,    W.    N.    G. 

Strength  of  company 5g 

Present  in  complete  uniform 59 

Present  in  partial  uniform 

Absent  with  leave 

Absent  without  leave 


(Maximum  value,  30). 


30 


Scale  of  Merit. 

Ceremony  of  inspection  (value,  20) ...  19 

Presence  and  condition  of  arms  ....  10 

Presence  and  condition  of  equipments      .  10 

Presence  and  condition  of  uniforms     .     .  10 
Presence    and    condition    of    books    and 

papers 10 

Condition  of  armory 10 

(Maximum  value  of  each,  10).  — 

Total 69 

Scale  of  Merit. 

School  of  the  soldier 9 

Manual  of  arms 9)^ 

Firings g 

Movements  by  fours 9 

Movements  by  platoon 9 

Movements  by  company g^ 

Duties  of  captain g^ 

Duties  of  lieutenants 9^ 

Military  courtesies 9 

General  discipline 8 

(Maximum  value  of  each,  10).  — 

Total gi 

Possible  grand  score,  200.     Score  made,  igo.  , 
The  inspector  will  note  on  back  the  number  of 
arms,    equipments,   overcoats    and  fatigue    uni- 
forms missing. 

Milwaukee,  May  27,  xSgo. 

Company  E  made  the  highest  score 
of  the  season.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
command    that    can    touch    175,  for    the 
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faintest  error  in  any  respect  leads  to  de- 
merit. 

In  1890  any  company  making  less  than 
140  out  of  the  possible  200  stood  in  jeop- 
ardy of  disbandment. 

Other  than  this  there  is  no  authorized 
inspection.  Thanks  to  our  defective  sys- 
tem there  has  been  no  provision  by  which 
regimental  commanders  could  visit  their 
companies  or  get  them  together  except 
during  the  annual  encampment  ;  and  the 
colonels  probably  never  see  their  com- 
mands at  any  other  time,  unless  it  be  the 


throng'  of  spectators  gave  a  thought  to 
the  company  from  up  among  the  lumber 
districts  that  came  swinging  around  to  the 
stretch  in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  dressed 
in  the  somewhat  sombre  dark  blue  of  the 
regular  service.  Yet  when  they  had 
finished  their  programme  the  first  prize 
for  excellence  in  company  drill  was 
awarded  to  Company  G,  Third  Wiscon- 
sin, and  it  was  a  member  of  this  company 
also  who  won  the  first  prize  in  the  school 
of  the  soldier  against  all  comers.  The 
defeated  commands  took  it  much  to  heart, 
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commander  of  the  Fourth  Battalion,  which 
is  stationed  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

And  yet  even  with  such  imperfect  pro- 
vision the  results  obtained  have  been 
remarkable.  The  great  encampment  at 
Chicago  in  1S87  brought  thither,  tempted 
by  offers  of  "prize  money,"  many  of  the 
finest  commands  in  the  West.  In  cavalry 
and  artillery  Wisconsin  easily  swept  the 
boards,  but  the  crack  infantry  companies 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  a 
number  of  fine  ones  from  Minnesota,  were 
present,  and  nobody  m  Chicago  or  in  the 


because  they  had  never  heard  of  the  com- 
pany before,  and  the  Chicago  papers  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  judges  were 
influenced  in  their  decision  by  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  camp,  who  happened 
to  be  a  W^isconsin  man.  The  idea  of  such 
men  as  Colonels  Conrad,  Jordan  and  Lys- 
ter  of  the  regular  army  being  influenced 
by  anything  but  the  merits  of  the  case  is 
absurd,  and  no  soldier  agreed  with  the  re- 
porters. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  drill  field  alone  that 
the  Wisconsin  troops  of  to-day  have  won 
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their  laurels.  The  test  of  their  efficiency 
came  in  'Z6,  when  the  labor  riots  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
on  May  2.  The  mayor,  sheriff,  and  chief 
of  police  of  the  latter  city,  all  Germans, 
had  ample  warning  of  what  was  to  come, 
and  knew  that  the  second-hand  and  cheap 
gun  stores  had  been  bought  out  of  all  their 
stock  of  small  arms.  Governor  Rusk  and 
his  adjutant  general  at  Madison  had  also 
full  reports  of  the  situation.  No  orders 
were  issued,  for  the  Governor  would  not 
appear  as  an  intimidator.  None,  indeed, 
was  necessary,  for  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  as  to  the  duty  of  troops  in  time 


of  riot  and  insurrection  are,  fortunately, 
clear  cut  and  positive.  No  blank  car- 
tridges are  allowed,  neither  can  the  civil 
magistrate  give  orders  to  the  men  when 
once  the  military  arm  has  been  called  in. 
The  commanding  officer  then  becomes  su- 
preme. 

The  turbulent  element  in  our  city  at  the 
time  was  made  up  mainly  of  Germans  and 
Poles.  The  jocal  infantry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  company,  was  made  up  en- 
tirely of  Germans  or  Poles  ;  and  it  was 
predicted  by  many  that  in  the  event  of 
trouble  they  would  side  with  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  leaders  of  the  an- 
archist and  labor  societies  had  furiously 
urged  their  followers  to  kill,  burn  and  de- 
stroy and  then  help  themselves  to   what 
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they  wished.  On  Monday,  May  2,  the 
mob  surged  over  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, sweeping  all  before  it.  That  night 
the  Governor,  urged  by  telegrams  from 
prominent  citizens,  came  to  town  by 
special  train  and  summoned  his  staff.  But 
the  mayor  and  sheriff  still  shrank  from 
turning  over  the  city  to  the  soldiers. 
Dawn  on  the  3d  decided  them.  At  7:30 
the  police  and  sheriff's  posses  were  every- 
where whipped,  and  the  mayor  flew  to  the 
Governor.  At  8:50  the  riot  alarm  rang 
out  on  the  fire  bells,  and  in  forty  minutes 
the  big  stone  armory  of  the  Light  Horse 
Squadron  was  bristling  with  armed  men. 
Even  the  Germans  and  Poles,  despite  the 
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blows  and  curses  of  their  riotous  fellows, 
had  sprung  to  their  rendezvous,  donned 
their  uniforms  and  equipments  and  march- 
ed silently  to  the  central  station. 

Even  as  the  riot  alarm  was  sounding, 
the  telegraph  flashed  the  order  to  the 
First  Regiment,  from  Racine  to  Darling- 
ton, to  come  by  first  train,  and  to  the 
Second  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  if  ser- 
vices were  needed.  The  nearest  com- 
panies of  the  First  were  twenty-three 
miles,  the  farthest  140  away.  In  thirty 
minutes  from  the  arrival  of  the  telegram 
every  company  was  mustering  and  fast  as 
trains  could  fetch  them  they  came  pour- 
ing to  town. 

People  who  had  felt  disposed  to  sneer 
at  the  militia  changed  their  tune  in  time 
of  danger.  Dusty,  but  silent  and  disci- 
plined, they  reached  the  city,  were  met  by 
staff  officers  and  marched  directly  to  their 
posts.  The  Governor  took  station  at  the 
armory  and  gave  his  orders.  Firm  and  clear 
cut  they  were — and  then  came  the  crisis. 
One  volley  blew  the  fight  out  of  the  "  south- 
side  "  mob  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  pulling  trigger 
in  any  part  of  the  city  thereafter.  That 
night  while  the  anarchists  of  Chicago 
were  gloating  over  their  slaughter  of  the 
police,  their  Milwaukee  brethren  M^ere 
scowling  from  behind  the  bars  at  their 
conquerors  of  the  National  Guar.d. 

For  a  week  the  troops  remained  guard- 
ing threatened  points  ;  but  there  was  the 
end  to  the  business.  In  two  weeks  even 
the  guard  of  the  armory  was  free.  On 
two  other  occasions  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  the  troops  have  been  summoned  by 
telegraphic  orders  and  within  an  hour 
95  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  in  ranks 
and  ready  for  business.  In  fine,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  its  support,  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  probably  shows  return  as  good  as 
that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
barely  ten  years  old,  but  in  its  experience 
with  the  actual  purpose  of  the  Guards- 
man's existence  is  a  veteran.  It  survived 
without  revolt,  though  not  without  mur- 
mur, the  loss  of  its  beloved  adjutant  gen- 
eral two  years  ago,  one  of  those  sacri- 
fices to  political  considerations  which  are 
the  worst  blot  upon  our  system.  It  came 
forward  in  capital  shape  with  added  lus- 
tre at  the  close  of  its  two  years'  work 
under  Governor  Hoard  and  his  accom- 
plished chief  of  staff,  and  now  begins 
anew  under  a  totally  different  adminis- 
tration. 


THE    ROWING    CLUBS    OF    CANADA. 

BY    CAPTAIN    THOMAS    BLACKWELL. 


WILLIAM   O  CONNOR — THE   CHAMPION   OARSMAN    OF   AMERICA.    ' 

CANADA  is  rather  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  matter  of  boat  rac- 
ing, for,  while  she  has  magnifi- 
cent lakes  and  noble  rivers,  King 
Frost  lays  an  embargo  on  them  for  such 
a  long  period  each  year  that  it  makes 
the  rowing  season  a  very  short  one  ;  yet 
with  these  many  disadvantages  she  has  held 
her  own  well  against  all  comers.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  small  number 
of  active  rowing  clubs  there  are  in  Can- 
ada it  is  a  matter  for  nothing  short  of  sur- 
prise their  producing  the  marvelous  oars- 
men and  scullers  they  have.  The  names 
of  Hanlan,  O'Connor,  Donahue  and  others 
shed  quite  a  lustre  on  Dominion  doings 
with  the  oar. 

To  the  amateur  rowing  clubs  we  must 
look  as  the  schools  of  rowing,  and  as  the 
means  whereby  rowing  and  its  attendant, 
racing,  may  be  saved  from  lapsing  into 
the  disrepute  with  which  the  actions  of 
some  of  the  professionals  too  surely 
threaten  it.  Men  are  gregarious  crea- 
tures ;  therefore  it  follows  that  a  larger 
number  will  engage  in  any  particular 
sport  or  pastime  more  readily  if  they  can 
do  so  in  the  company  of  kindred  spirits, 
and,  besides,  it  is  so  much  more  econom- 


ical and  pleasant  to  become  a  member  of 
a  club  than  to  practice  alone. 

There  are  but  nine  active  clubs  en- 
rolled in  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen,  and  one  or  two  of 
these  can  be  styled  "  active "  only  by 
courtesy  ;  yet  what  a  wonderful  showing 
at  the  N.  A.  A.  O.  regattas  against  the 
mass  of  rowing  organizations  in  this 
country  theirs  has  been !  Three  times 
they  have  won  the  senior  fours,  thrice 
have  rowed  second  ;  in  1885  the  Torontos 
finished  first,  but  were  disqualified  for 
fouling  the  Columbias.  In  1888  they 
would  certainly  have  won  but  for  the 
strange  illness  of  the  stroke  of  the  To- 
ronto's crew.  Twice  the  junior  fours 
has  been  theirs ;  the  only  other  time  they 
entered  their  crew  (the  Leander  of  Ham- 
ilton) was  disqualified  on  a  foul  when  in 
the  lead.  Twice  they  have  won  the  se- 
nior singles,  and  would  have  won  it  yet 
again  had  not  William  O'Connor  been 
disqualified  prior  to  the  start. 

In    1888    the    Canadian,  Donahue,  was 
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SO  close  a  second  that  but  for  the  op- 
portune "  shot "  of  an  amateur  photo- 
graphic crank,  standing  at  the  finish 
line,  whose  photo  showed  Psotta  to 
have  been  a  quarter  of  a  length  in  the 
lead,  there  would  have  been  disputing 
yet  as  to  who  really  won  the  race.  Ryan, 
for  three  years  the  Canadian  champion, 
though  not  the  fastest  sculler  in  the  Do- 
minion, came  in  third  in  this  race,  being 
sadly  handicapped  in  his  boat.  Junior 
singles  have  twice  been  won  by  the  Can- 
ucks, and  in  this  race  both  in  1S87  and 
1888  every  heat  in  which  a  Canadian  rowed 
was  won  by  him.  They  have  twice  won 
the  double -scull  race.  Pair  oars  they  do 
not  go  in  for,  and  there  is  not  an  eight- 
oared  racing  boat  in  Canada. 

In  1886  both  the  famous  Argonaut  and 
Nautilus  crews  were  defeated  in  this 
country  by  the  Fairmount  crew,  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  but  there  was  a  crew  in  Canada 
at  the  time  that  could  have  beaten  every- 
thing "  hands  down  "  had  they  competed 
at  the  N.  A.  A.  O.  regatta.  This  was  the 
Lachine  crew,  of  Lachine,  near  Montreal, 
probably  as  fine  an  amateur  four  -  oared 
crew  as  ever  sat  in  a  boat,  and  whose  rec- 
ord of  7m.  50  2-5S.,  when  not  really  hard 
pressed,  speaks  for  itself. 


In  1888  J.  F.  Corbett,  the  N.  A.  A.  O. 
champion  of  1887,  winner  of  races  almost 
without  number,  was  handily  beaten  at 
Toronto  by  J.  J.  Ryan,  beating  M.  Shea, 
winner  of  the  junior  sculls  in  this  coun- 
try, by  a  short  quarter  length. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  Canadian  clubs  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  "  talent  "  to  draw  from 
in  selecting  their  representatives,  for  such 
is  not  the  case.  "  Balcony  oarsmen  "  are 
largely  in  the  majority  in  Canada,  as  else- 
where, and  after  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  preparation  for  and  rowing 
off  of  the  spring  "  trial  fours  "  the  boat 
houses  are,  it  may  be  said,  deserted,  as 
far  as  actual  rowing  goes,  by  all  but  those 
in  training  for  the  "  big  events,"  nam.ely,  in 
the  East,  the  Canadian  Association  re- 
gatta and  that  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  in  the  North- 
west for  the  Minnesota  and  Winnipeg 
Rowing  Association's  regatta. 

The  larger  number  go  in  for  rowing 
and  comparatively  few  scullers  are  to  be 
seen.  In  Toronto,  the  Toronto  and  Don 
Amateur  clubs  turn  out  the  greatest  num- 
ber, the  Argonauts  having  but  two  or 
three  active  scullers  and  the  Baysides  the 
same.      The  Nautilus,  of   Hamilton,  can 
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boast  of  a  large  number  of  fine  scullers,  with  a  view  to  popularizing  this  style  of 
sculling  being  that  club's  specialty  ;    but     rowing. 

the  Leanders  have  none.  The  Ottawas,  The  regattas  are  held  alternately  at 
of  Ottawa,  have  about  the  same  number  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Lachine,  eight  miles 
of  scullers  as  the  Argonauts  and  Baysides.  distant  from  Montreal,  and  Ottawa,  the 
The  Lachines,  of  Lachine,  have  none.  The  centres  of  rowing  in  Canada.  The  local 
Grand  Trunk  Club,  of  Montreal,  has  club  or  clubs  in  these  places  take  the 
probably  half  a  dozen"  and  the  Winnipegs  management  of  the  regattas,  through  the 
a  like  number  or  perhaps  less.  Certainly  means  of  regatta  committees  nominated 
not  a  large  field  to  draw  from,  this.  by  them    and    approved  by   the  associa- 

At  the  minor  associations'  regattas  Ca-     tion,  on   their  shoulders.      These   regatta 
nadians  have  done  equally  as  well  as  at     committees   have  to   raise  the    necessary 

funds    to    meet    the    ex- 
I  penses,  which    average 
I   about  $1,200,  and  are  lia- 
\  ble    for    any    debts    that 
I   may  accrue. 
\       The  regattas  have  been 
I   held  three  times  at  Ham- 
>''   ilton,    twice    at    Lachine 
\   and    Ottawa,    and    three 
times  at   Toronto.     Last 
year  it  was  Lachine's  turn 
and  the  regatta  was  held 
there  under  the  auspices 
of   the   Lachine    Rowing 
Club  of  that  place. 

The  active  rowing 
clubs  of  the  Dominion 
are  :  The  Toronto,  Ar- 
gonaut, Bayside  and  Don 
Amateur  rowing  clubs, 
located  at  Toronto  ;  the 
Leander  and  Nautilus 
rowing  clubs,  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  the  Ottawa  Rowing 
Club,  of  Ottawa;  the 
Lachine  Boating  Club, 
of  Lachine  ;  the  Grand 
Trunk  Rowing  Club,  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Win- 
nipeg Rowing  Club,  of 
Winnipeg.  The  detailed 
histories  and  records  of 
these  clubs  will  doubt- 
less be  of  interest, 
the  N.  A.  A.  O.,  but  it  would  be  profitless  The  Toronto  Rowing  Club  may  in  point 
to  notice  their  victories  at  length.  of  record  claim  to  be  the  premier  rowing 

The  formation  of  the  Canadian  Asso-  organization  of  America.  Time  after 
ciation  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  was  the  in-  time  the  navy  blue  has  been  victorious 
auguration  of  the  meritorious  plane  upon  over  many  a  watery  course,  and  their 
which  rowing  in  Canada  is  at  present  record  in  1888  of  winning  both  the 
based.  It  is  a  "live"  organization,  ably  N.  A.  A.  O.  and  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  junior 
managed  and  well  off  financially.  It  fours  with,  necessarily,  separate  and  dis- 
offers  annually  for  competition  a  chal-  tinct  crews  stands  unequaled. 
lenge  cup  for  senior  fours,  valued  at  $600,  Next  in  seniority  to  the  Atalanta  Boat 
and  for  the  senior  singles  one  valued  at  Club  of  New  York,  which  dates  back  to 
$300.  Another  is  offered  for  double  1838,  and  is  the  oldest  aquatic  club  on 
sculls,  and  it  is  proposed  that  yet  another  the  continent,  comes  the  Toronto  Row- 
shall  be  hung  up  for  pair-oared  contests,     ing  Club. 


B.    KNOX — BOW. 
F.    THO.MPSON — 2. 


JAS.    ■\VRIGHT — STROKE. 
E.    O.    THOMPSON  —  3. 


TORONTO  R.  C.  BIG  FOUR. 
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In  the  year  1845  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  club  was  formed,  and  they  at  once 
began  holding  regattas  on  Toronto  Bay 
which  soon  became  a   regular  institution. 

From  1S60  to  1862  interest  in  the  club 
was  relaxed  and  it  was  permitted  to  be- 
come inactive,  but  some  time  in  the  year 
last  mentioned  it  was  revived,  re-entered 
the  field,  and  again  held  regattas  on  ''  the 
bay." 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Mr. 
Angus  Morrison,  the  club  in  1865  was 
regularly  organized  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
eighteen  years  later  that  it  became  a  body 
corporate,  with  a  membership  roll  of  up- 
ward of  three  hundred. 

In  1881,  after  several  moves  had  been 
made,  the  club  finally  settled  in  its  pres- 
ent commodious  quarters  on  the  Esplan- 
ade fronting  on  Toronto  Bay  and  next 
door  to  the  Argonaut's  splendid  club 
house.  It  is  a  roomy  building,  but  by  no 
means  handsome  in  appearance,  being 
40  by  50  feet  in  size  and  two  stories  in 
height,  with  spacious  balconies  looking 
out  over  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  present 
quarters  of  the  club  will  have  to  be  va- 
cated, and  when  this  becomes  a  necessity 
it  is  the  intention  to  build  on  piles  fur- 
ther from  the  land.  The  new  building 
will  in  all  probability  outrival  that  of  the 
Argonauts  in  beauty  of  design  and  com- 
fort. Regattas,  confined  to  club  mem- 
bers, are  held  both  in  the  spring  and  the 
autumn. 

The  record  of  the  Toronto  Rowing 
Club  is  a  wonderful  one,  and  for  more 
'convenient  reference  is  tabulated  : 


1881  — Single  scull,  J.  C.  Graham 
1882 — Junior  four,  finished  second  . 

1883 — Senior  four 

1883 — Junior  single,  W.  O'Connor 
1884 — Senior  four 


Regatta. 
.  C.  A.  A.  O. 
.  C.  A.  A.  O. 
.  C.  A.  A.  O. 
.  C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 


1884— Double  scull,  O'Connor  and  Enright      .  C.  A.  A.  O. 

1884— Double  skiff,  O'Connor  and  Enright      .  C.  A.  A.  O. 

1884 — Senior  four,  finished  first,  ruled  out  .     .  X.  A.  A.  O. 

1884 — Double  scull,  O'Connor  and  Enright     .  X.  A.  A.  O. 

1884 — Double  scull,  O'Connor  and  Enright     .  Chatham. 

1885 — Senior  single,  W.  O'Connor C.  A.  A.  O. 

1885 — Double  scull,  O'Connor  and  Enright     .  C    A.  A.  O. 

1885 — Junior  four,  finished  second C.  A.  A.  O. 

1886 — Junior  single,  A.  Grinstead   .         .    .    .  C.  A.  A.  O. 

1886 — Junior  four N.  A.  A.  O. 

1887— Senior  four X.  A.  A.  O. 

1887 — Senior  four C.  A.  A.  O. 

1887— Junior  single,  W.  McKay C.  A.  A.  O. 

1888— Junior  four X.  A.  A.  O. 

1888 — Senior  four,  finished  second X.  A.  A.  O. 

1888 — Senior  single,  finished  third X.  A.  A.  O. 

1888 — Junior  double,  Guinane  and  Bryce     .     .  X.  A.  A.  O. 

1888— Senior  single,  J.  J.  Ryan C.  A.  A.  O. 

1888 — Senior  four,  finished  second       .     .     .     .  C.  A.  A.  O. 

1888— Junior  four C.  A.  A.  O. 

1888— Single  skiff,  E.  A.  Thompson    .     .    .    .  C.  A.  A.  O. 

1890 — Senior  single,  J.  J.  Ryan        C.  A.  A.  O. 

The   club    has   a   fleet   of    about    sixty 
boats,   of   all    descriptions.     Ed.    Hanlan 


was  made  an  honorary  member  after  his 
victory  at  the  Centennial  Regatta  in  '76. 

J.  J.  Ryan  is  the  representative  senior 
sculler  of  the  Toronto  Rowing  Club,  and 
outside  of  the  Donahue  brothers,  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario  (both  of  whom  beat 
him  at  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  there  in 
1889),  he  has  for  several  seasons  been  the 
fastest  man  in  Canada.  Jerry  Donahue,* 
however,  is  by  long  odds  the  fastest 
amateur  in  America,  the  championship  of 
which  he  won  in  1889  at  Pullman.  He 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  well  built,  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  trained. 

The  x^rgonaut  Rowing  Club,  of  To- 
ronto, was  organized  in  1872,  and  has 
now  the  finest  club  house  and  largest 
number  of  members  of  any  of  the  rowing 
clubs  of  Canada.  It  is  also  the  wealthiest, 
and  comprising  as  it  does  the  best  young 
blood  of  Toronto  among  its  members,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  exercises  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  social  life  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  club  has  been  steady, 
though  rapid,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  occupy  the  premier 
position  among  Canadian  rowing  organi- 
zations for  many  years  to  come.  In  1887 
the  present  club  house  was  erected  at  the 
foot  of  York  street,  but  farther  out  than 
the  site  of  the  former  one  (which  was 
burned  down),  giving  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  bay  and  being  most  advan- 
tageously placed  for  viewing  all  aquatic 
events. 

It  is  a  very  fine  building,  with  large, 
flat  roof,  which  can  be  used  for  a  grand 
stand  for  the  regattas  on  the  bay  of  Lake 
Ontario.  On  the  first  floor  are  racks  for 
the  members'  private  boats  ;  at  the  back 
the  club's  racing  shells  are  stored,  and 
egress  and  ingress  is  obtained  by  mem- 
bers by  way  of  a  private  staircase,  which 
keeps  them  from  public  view  while  in 
that  scant  and  airy  costume  affected  by 
the  amateur  oarsman. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  club  room, 
which  is  handsomely  furnished  ;  on  the 
walls  are  photographic  groups  of  nearly 
all  the  celebrated  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can "fours,"  "pairs  "  and  "double-scull  " 
crews,  as  well  as  individual  celebrities 
in  rowing  circles,  photos  of  groups  and 
trophies  ;  banners,  symbolical  of  the 
championship  of  America,  Toronto  Bay, 
junior  championship  of  Canada,  etc., 
adorn  the  walls  also. 

At  the  back  of  the  building  is  a  gym- 

*J.  Donahue  has  since  been  disqualified  as  an  amateur. 
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nasium  which  is  fitted  up  with  a  good 
outfit  and  rowing  machines.  It  is  used 
by  members  both  in  the  summer  and 
winter. 

During  the  winter  months  the  members 
have  an  instructor  who  teaches  boxing 
and  fencing.  The  gymnasium  is  also  used 
for  the  monthly  smoking  concerts  given 
by  the  club  during  the  compulsory  close 
season.  In  this  part  of  the  building  are 
situated  the  bathrooms,  washrooms  and 
clothes  lockers.  The  club's  record  shows 
that  at  Saratoga,  in  1873,  the  Lambe 
brothers  won  the  pair-oared  race  in  15m. 
43s.,  also  the  double  sculls  in  14m.  35s. 
over  a  two-mile  course.  The  "  senior  four," 
Messrs.  Gait,  McKay,  Hogg  and  Gait, 
won  the  senior  championship  of  Canada 
in  1880,  and  again  in  1881  this  crew, 
with  the  change  of  A.  G.  Thompson  for 
T.  P.  Gait,  won  the  same  honor. 

In  1880  the  "junior  four,"  Messrs.  Har- 
ris, Ince,  Thompson  and  Tarbutt,  won 
the  championship  in  their  class,  and  an- 
other crew,  composed  of  Messrs.  Wallace, 
Lambe,  Morphy  and  Mosson,  repeated 
the  victory  the  following  year. 

In  1883,  at  Ottawa,  the  "junior  four," 
Messrs.  Whittemore,  Davison,  Langmuir 
and  Wyatt,  won  the  junior  championship. 
In  the  years  1883  and  1884  the  Argonauts 
at  the  National  Association  of  American 
Oarsmen,  at  Lake  Seneca,  won  the  proud 
title  of  champions  of  America,  making 
the  fastest  amateur  time  on  record  on 
still  water,  viz.,  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
8m.  22^s. 

It  was  this  victory  which  induced  the 
Argonauts  to  send  their  crew  to  measure 
oars  with  the  Englishmen  at  Henley  re- 
gatta. The  "Henley  crew"  from  this 
club  consisted  of  R.  McKay,  bow  ;  Oliver 
Morphy,  No.'  2  ;  A.  G.  Thompson,  No.  3  ; 
James  W.  Hogg,  stroke.  They  left  Mon- 
treal on  May  22,  1885,  taking  with  them 
a  new  paper  shell  built  by  E.  Waters  &  * 
Son,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  arrived  at  Liv- 
erpool on  June  2.  They  went  to  Henley 
at  once  and  commenced  active  training. 
At  first  they  felt  uncomfortably  cramped 
on  the  Thames  River  after  the  fine  open 
lakes,  but  they  soon  became  accustomed 
to  it. 

They  had  only  four  weeks  to  train  be- 
fore the  regatta  took  place,  and  they  en- 
tered into  work  with  such  zest  that  they 
overtrained,  as  it  proved. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  for  the  Steward's 
Cup  —  which  was  the  prize  they  went 
across  the  Atlantic  to  compete  for — they 


rowed  in  a  cedar  boat  built  by  Clasper,  of 
Putney,  as  the  boat  they  took  over  with 
them  from  this  side  was  found  unsuitable 
to  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  race  they  led  most  of  the  way, 
and  while  still  holding  a  good  lead  came 
to  a  dead  stop  when  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  owing  to 
No.  2  (Morphy;  hav'ng  to  give  up,  and 
an  almost  certain  victory  was  snatched 
from  them.  All  of  the  crew  were  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  severe  training, 
but  Morphy  suffered  more  than  the 
others,  and  was  rAlly  quite  unfit  for  the 
effort  required  on  the  morning  of  the 
race.  It  was  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  club  to  send  a  crew  upon  such  an 
important  mission  without  at  least  two 
spare  men,  and  this  oversight  doubtless 
lost  them  the  brightest  laurels  a  Canadian 
club  could  wear.  Morphy,  a  game,  strong 
man  (accidentally  drowned  in  Lake  AVin- 
nipeg  last  season,  poor  fellow),  was  very 
easily  trained.  The  others  required  more 
work,  and  in  their  preparation,  having  no 
substitute,  Morphy  rowed  himself  stale. 
The  crew  was  also  entered  for  the  Metro- 
politan Regatta,  held  the  following  week 
at  Putney,  but  being  disabled  by  No. 
2's  indisposition  had  reluctantly  to  give 
up  the  idea  and  return  to  Canada  with- 
out the  coveted  laurels. 

The  club  has  also  been  successful  in  the 
following  four-oared  events  :  In  1879 
at  Lachine,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto  row- 
ing club  regattas,  and  in  1880  at  Barrie 
and  Forest  City  regattas,  held  at  London, 
Ontario.  At  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  at 
Lachine,  in  1890,  the  junior  four-oared 
crew  of  the  Argonauts  came  to  the  front, 
beating  Lachine,  Toronto,  Leander,  Otta- 
wa and  Grand  Trunk. 

Every  spring  are  rowed  the  "spring 
scratch  fours  "  races,  for  which  all  mem- 
bers are  eligible  ;  the  modus  operandi 
being  that  all  wishing  to  join  enter  their 
names  on  the  list  at  the  club,  and  the 
rowing  committee  select  the  requisite 
number  of  "strokes"  and  "bowmen,"  and 
then  fill  up  the  other  places  in  the  boats 
from  the  list,  with  the  object  of  getting 
the  crews  as  evenly  matched  as  possible. 
The  races  are  rowed  in  heats — two  crews 
in  each — and  as  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  crews  it  gen- 
erally takes  two  or  three  days  to  work 
them  off — the  winners  receiving  pewters 
or  silver  medals. 

After  the  spring  "fours  "  the  junior  and 
senior  crews   are   chosen   and  commence 
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active  training  for  the  regattas  generally 
held  about  August  or  September. 

In  the  fall  the  "scratch  fours"  are 
rowed,  and  the  Dufferin  medal  for  single 
sculling  is  competed  for. 

The  club  owns  a  large  six-oared  gig,  in 
which  trips  are  made  to  various  places 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
when  the  Argonaut  is  filled  with  fourteen 
or  fifteen  jolly  "  argonauts  "  a  merrier  or 
more  jovial  crew  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
The  club's  fleet  consists  of  fifteen  racing 
skiffs,  "pairs,"  "  fours"  (paper  and  cedar), 
and  practice  "  fours."  About  seventy-five 
skiffs  and  thirty-five  canoes  are  in  the 
private  racks. 


The  membership  of  the  club  is  over 
three  hundred,  and  the  revenue  about 
$4,500.  The  colors  of  the  club  are  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  blue.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of    the    province    of   Ontario,    is    patron. 


Col.  G.  A.  Sweeney  preside 
H.  F.  Wyatt  honorary  secreta 
The  records  are  as  follows 


875 — Pair  oar,  Lambe  brothers 
S79 — Four  oar  .... 
880 — Senior  fours  .  .  . 
880 — Junior  fours  .  .  . 
881 — Senior  fours  .  .  . 
881 — Junior  fours  .  .  . 
8S3 — Junior  fours  .  .  . 
884  — Senior  fours  .  .  . 
886 — Senior  fours,  finished  second 
Junior  single,  A.  P.  Burritt 


It,  and   Mr. 

y- 


Saratoga. 
Lachine. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
N.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 
C.  A.  A.  O. 


MY   WHEEL. 

Oh,  sing  ye  the  deeds  of  your  favorite  steeds, 

And  praise  them  in  rhythmical  line, 
No  matter  how  free  each  equine  pedigree, 

I'd  not  take  your  best  one  for  mine. 

By  night  or  by  day,  be  it  work,  be  it  play. 

My  steed  stands  equipped  for  the  run  ; 
And  it  skims  o'er  the  lea  just  as  light  and  as  free 

As  it  did  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 

No  nostrils  stretched  wide  at  the  end  of  a  ride, 

In  a  spasmodic  gasping  for  breath  ; 
No  sides  white  with  foam  as  we  ride  swiftly  home. 

No  plunging  the  saddle  beneath. 

At  the  touch  of  the  toe,  o'er  the  level  we  go. 

Like  the  flight  of  the  swallow  in  May, 
Like  the  swift  mountain  rills  we  come  down  the  long  hills 

In  a  fearless,  exhilarant  way. 

Oh  !  rare  is  a  ride  down  the  long  mountain  side, 

As  the  sun  slowly  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  his  swift-fading  light  bids  the  world  a  good  night, 

Ere  it  quenches  itself  in  the  west. 

And  rarer  by  far,  when  each  bright,  blinking  star 

From  a  heaven  all  gem  lit  looks  out  ; 
And  the  silver)'  moon  sets  the  heart  in  a  tune 

With  the  wonderful  silence  about. 

To  you  be  the  gold  and  the  jewels  untold, 

I  feel  myself  wealthy,  indeed, 
As  I  glide  o'er  the  leas  under  high,  arching  trees, 

On  the  back  of  my  untiring  steed. 

Frederic  Bierhoff,  M.  S. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  OLD  SHOES. 

"  How  many  times  with  easy  grace 

We've  tripped  together,  we  and  you  ; 
In  dreamy  waltz  or  pollca's  pace — 
How  swift  the  gilded  hours  flew  ! 


Beneath  the  gaslight  how  we  beamed 
In  ebon  brightness — that  first  night 

You  wore  us — till  we  fairly  gleamed 
As  if  with  diamonds  all  bedight  ! 

You  wore  us  on  the  night  you  met 
A  dark-haired  lady  on  the  stair  ; 

The  dust  has  cloyed  our  sight — but  yet 
We  see  her  picture  over  there. 

Her  foot  was  shapely,  arched  and  fleet, 
In  small  proportions  like  no  other  ; 

Her  shoes  and  yours  used  oft  to  meet, 
To  linger  very  near  each  other. 


Do  you  remember  how  we  paced 

Upon  the  lawn  and  through  the  flowers  ? 

The  dust  of  time  has  not  effaced 
To  us  those  golden,  sylvan  hours. 

We've  done  you  many  a  friendly  turn. 
When  we  were  new  and  you  were  young  ; 

You  think  us  now  but  fit  to  burn, 
Altho'  we've  still  a  soul  and  tongue. 

And  so  we've  come  to  ask  you  just 

To  tread  once  more  that  youthful  lane  ; 

Brush  off  our  gross  lethargic  dust 
And  wear  us  for  old  times  again  ! 

Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


HARRY'S    CAREER    AT    YALE. 


BY    JOHN    SEYMOUR    WOOD. 


Chapter  I. 


HE  train  pulled 
out  of  the  long, 
smoky  Harlem 
tunnel  and 
crossed  the 
bridge  with  a 
general  sigh  of 
relief  from  the 
passen  ger s . 
The  day  was 
close  and 
"  muggy  " —  in 
the  midst  of 
a  n  unusually 
warm  Septem- 
ber. Inthefor- 
gc^/f-  ,v^jN— ^-ir^  ward    seats    of 

their  drawing  -  room  car,  fanning  them- 
selves briskly,  were  a  number  of  demure 
but  extremely  pretty  Farmington  girls 
going  back  to  school  ;  with  them  there 
were  several  very  warm  and  tired-looking 
mammas.  A  young  lad  in  a  tweed  suit 
swung  around  on  his  pivot  chair  in  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  addressed  his  compan- 
ion, a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  make 
some  pretensions  to  classical  attainments, 
for  he  held  an  open  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  on 
his    knee.     The    young    fellow    was    well 


built,  strong,  his  skin  clear  as  porcelain. 
He  had  laughing  boyish  eyes,. which  had 
already  made  several  futile  assaults  upon 
the  Farmington  girls.  He  met  his  com- 
panion's frank  gaze  very  coolly. 

"Put  up  that  book,  LTncle  Dick,"  he 
said,  laughing.  "I  refuse  to  be  examined. 
I  know  I  shall  pass  all  right.  Mother 
and  you  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  But  your  mother  would  feel  so  dread- 
fully if  you  failed." 

"  I  shan't  fail.  IV/iat  an  idea  !  "  he  re- 
plied quickly. 

His  uncle,  who  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  ran  his  eye  over  a  few  lines  of  the 
"  Iliad  "  in  silence.  It  was  more  than  he 
could  do  to  scan  it,  and  so  he  closed  the 
book  discreetly  and  laid  it  by  the  win- 
dow. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  your  mother  took 
you  abroad  with  her  this  summer,  Harry. 
You  ought  to  have  gone  up  in  July. 
Then  by  this  time  you  would  have  been 
through  with  everything — but  the  condi- 
tions  " 

"  Conditions  !  I'm  not  going  to  be  con- 
ditioned !  " 

"  Now,  don't  be  too  cock  sure.  I  got 
six  when  I  entered  Yale." 
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Yes — but    vou    never    went     to    And- 


"  Let  me  tell  you,  my  boy,  that  And- 
over  never  could  hold  a  candle  to  East 
Hampton."  Uncle  Dick  pulled  the  ends 
of  his  mustache  violently,  as  if  with  some 
irritation. 

•     "  East  Hampton — oh,  pooh  !  "  laughed 
Harry,  contemptuously. 

Uncle  Dick  frowned. 

"  I   tell   you  we  have  turned  out  more 

men  of  reputation "     Uncle  Dick  was 

thoroughly  in  earnest. 

"  Andover — George  Washington  was  at 
Andover^— with  his  army,"  laughed  Harry, 
with  a  jolly  air. 

"  Oh,  be — serious  !  "  said  Uncle  Dick.  It 
was  evident  that  they  w^ere  about  to  come  to 
blows  over  their  preparatory  schools.  For- 
tunately the  conductor  happened  along, 
and  in  the  diversion  of  showing  their 
tickets  the  dispute  was  forgotten.  Harry 
spun  around  again  for  another  glance  at 
the  Farmington  girls  —  such  a  strangely 
circumspect  lot  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  his  uncle  buried  himself  in  his  morn- 


ing paper.  The  express  swung  with  a 
rush  and  a  roar  through  a  charming  little 
seaport  town  embowered  in  the  deepest 
greenery.  As  it  did  so  his  uncle  leaned 
forward  and  whispered  : 

''  They  very  unkindly  rusticated  me 
here,  Harry,  in  S ,  when  I  was  in  col- 
lege, for  stealing  the  clapper  out  of  the 
college  bell." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  were  terribly  bad  in 
those  days,"  the  boy  laughed.  "  Mother 
must  have  worried   awfully  about  jw/." 

Uncle  Dick  smiled,  relapsed  behind  his 
paper  in  silence,  his  mind  reverting  to  the 
memories  of  other  days.  They  reached 
Bridgeport  presently,  and,  as  the  train 
came  to  a  full  stop,  outside  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station  a  band  of  rakish- 
looking,  well-dressed  young  men  gave  a 
shout  in  unison,  "  Delta  Kappa  !  Delta 
Kappa  !     Kappa — Kappa — Kap  !  " 

They  seemed  to  shout  their  cry  as  it 
were  by  way  of  defiance.  They  were 
evidently  students,  and  as  they  got  aboard 
the  train  and  walked  through  the  car 
Uncle    Dick    observed    that    they    were 
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possessed  of  all  the  insolent  air  of  sopho- 
mores. They  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  loud  talk.  They  stared  at  the  pretty 
girls ;  they  puffed  smoke  into  people's 
faces.  They  were  entirely  unmindful 
how  they  carried  their  canes.  As  they 
reached  Harry's  seat  one  young  man  in 
a  loud,  flashy  necktie  and  diamond  pin, 
bawled  out  to  the  rest  :  "  Where  the  mis- 
chief are  they  ?  I  say  ?  I  guess  all  the 
freshmen  will  come  up  by  boat." 

Harry  rose  quickly,  "  I'm  going  to 
Yale,"  he  said,  politely,  touching  his  hat. 
It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
when  Harry  was  in  earnest  and  when  not. 
"  Hold  on,  fellows,  here's  a  sub,"  *  said 
the  swell  young  man,  whose  name  they 
found  out  afterward  was  Caswell.  Some 
of  the  sophomores  came  back.  There 
was  a  pleasing  odor  of  cigarettes  and  an 
air  of  high  life  —  the  life  of  very  great 
swells  —  about  them,  which  to  Harry  was 
extremely  fascinating. 

"Pledged?"  asked  the  swell  young 
soph,  with  a  half  contemptuous  size-him- 
up-at-a-glance  stare. 

"  No— sir— I—" 

"  Well  !  you're  not  going  to  risk  going 
to  New  Haven  without  being  pledged  are 
you  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Holy  smoke,  fellows,  look  here  !  " 

Several  of  the  sophomores,  who  had 
gone  on  into  the  smoking  compartment, 
turned  back.  They  all  stared  at  Harry 
with  the  same  impertinent  disdain.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  "sub"  stared 
back  at  them  with  an  equal  effrontery. 

"  Here's  a  fresh  who  isn't  pledged  to 
Delta  Kap." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  said  one.  "  Impossi- 
ble !  " 

"Now,  then,  just  put  your  name  down 
here,  and  it'll  be  all  right.  It  may  save 
you  a  peck  of  trouble." 

"I'm  an  Andover  man,"  said  Harry, 
"  and  I  want  to  go  where  my  friends  go." 

"  Why,  they  are  all  going  our  way. 
Where  were  you  when  our  delegate  was  in 
Andover  last  June?  It's  the  only  way  to 
go.  The  faculty  are  down  on  Sigma 
Eps,  and  of  course  no  one  would  be  seen 
dead  in  Gamma  Nu." 

"What  shall  I  do.  Uncle  Dick?"  whis- 
pered Harry.  "  Shall  I  sign  ?  I  know 
Delta  Kap  is  where  I  want  to  go." 

"Wait  till  we  get  to  New  Haven." 

Uncle  Dick  was  a  great  wag  in  his  own 
serious,  circumspect   way,  and  he  dearly 

*  A  sub-freshman,  one  who  has  not  been  matriculated. 


loved  a  college  joke.  He  whispered  to 
Harry,  "  Make  them,  thmk  I'm  a  fresh- 
man, too,  and  don't  call  me  Uncle  Dick." 

"Why  don't  you  pledge  my  class- 
mate?" said  Harry,  boldly,  to  the  sopho- 
mores. 

"  He  isn't  going  to  enter,  is  he  ?  Lord, 
fellows,  he  looks  as  if  he  might  be  think- 
ing of  a  professorship  !  " 

"  I'm  not  too  old  to  learn,  am  I  ? " 
Uncle  Dick  asked,  solemnly. 

"  But  you're  old  enough  to  know  better 
than  enter  Umpty-four." 

"Well,  we're  going  to  lay  you. fellows 
out !  "     There  was  a  smile  of  derision. 

"  Will  you  pledge  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  timidly. 
"  Father  wants  me  to  go  to  Gamma  Nu." 

There  was  a  shout  of  derision. 

"  AVell,  go  there  and  be  hanged  to 
you  !  "  said  Caswell,  moving  off  vexedly 
and  entirely  out  of  patience.  "  I'll  haze 
that  old  fellow  out  of  his  boots  before  the 
end  of  the  term ! "  he  said,  wrathfully. 
Luckily  for  Uncle  Dick's  welfare  he  never 
had  the  chance. 

The  other  sophomores,  each  wearing  a 
blue  ribbon  badge,  indicating  that  they 
were  on  the  Delta  Kappa  campaign  com- 
mittee, now  took  up  the  running  with  the 
two  freshmen  with  serious  insistence.  But 
Uncle  Dick  gave  them  so  many  good  and 
virtuous  arguments  against  freshmen  se- 
cret societies*  that  they  hardly  knew  how 
to  answer  him  ;  in  fact,  they  couldn't  an- 
swer him. 

"  See  here,  you  !  "  burst  out  one  fel- 
low, leaning  over  the  seat,  while  the  pas- 
sengers on  all  sides  laughed.  "  We  want 
you!  You're  dead  sure  to  take  the 
valedictory  !  You've  got  it  in  your 
pocket !  We'll  give  you  a  chromo  and  a 
pound  of  tea  if  you'll  pledge  and  say 
nothing  more  about  it!" 

"  Gamma  Nu  forever  !  "  replied  Uncle 
Dick,  laughing.  "  Still,  gentlemen,  I'm 
open  to  argument.  My  friend  and  I  are 
not  pledged  anywhere,  as  yet.  We'll 
think  it  over." 

As  the  train  approached  New  Haven 
the  sophomores  grew  much  more  concili- 
atory and  more  polite.  They  persuaded 
Uncle  Dick  to  go  back  in  the  smoking 
car,  where  they  offered  him  an  expen- 
sive cigar  and  labored  to  convince  him. 
Presently  the  train  seemed  to  run  into  a 
sort  of  dark  tunnel  and  stop.  It  was  the 
famous  old  underground  New  Haven  de- 

*  The  freshman  societies  were  abolished  at  Yale  by  the 
faculty  a  few  years  after  Harry  graduated,  as  were  the 
sophomore  fraternities  also. 
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pot.  "  N — N — New  Haven  1  "  shouted  a 
huge,  smiling'  darky,  in  a  wliite  apron, 
coming  through  the  car,  "  Ten  minutes 
for  'freshmen'  !  " 

Everybody  laughed.  It  was  the  thing 
in  those  days  for  all  classes  in  New 
Haven  to  guy  the  poor  freshmen  when 
they  first  came  on,  and  everybody,  even 
the  "cullud  brother,"  seemed  to  take 
generous  advantage  of  it.  ''  Well,  it's 
four  years  for  you,  Harry,"  said  Uncle 
Dick,  who  had  returned  to  his  seat  for 
his  bags  and  umbrella.  "  Now,  mind 
what  you  do.  When  we  get  out  here  in 
the  crowd,  the  Kappa  Sigma  Eps  men 
will  be  after  us.  You  keep  mum.  They'll 
do  anything  to  pledge  us.  Let  us  hang 
off  as  long  as  possible." 

'-  It's  such  a  joke  your  palming  yourself 
off  as  a  freshman — you  ! — old  as  you  are  I  " 

"Why,  I'm  not  thirty  yet,  my  boy  !  I 
feel  as  young  as  you  do.  Besides,  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  going  to  join  Umpty-four  my- 
self !  " 

'•  I'm  in  for  it  when  they  find  you  out  I  " 
Harry  laughed. 

'*  dh,  I  guess  you  can  take  care  of  your- 
self. You'll  have  a  hundred  and  thirty  or 
so  friends  the  minute  you  get  through 
with  the  examinations  at  Alumni  Hall. 
If  thev  haze  you  you  haze  back,  that's 
all." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  platform 
of  the  dimlv-lighted  underground  station. 


Here  students  were  crowding  and  jam- 
niing,  and  all  sorts  of  people  were  strug- 
gling for  the  train.  There  was  a  pale 
youth,  with  a  long,  thin  face  and  colored 
spectacles,  standing  near  a  pillar.  He 
looked  so  green  that  Harry  thought  he 
would  try  and  have  some  fun  out  of  him. 
"Hello,  freshie  !  "  he  called  out  to  him. 
"  Pledged  yet  ?  " 

He  thought  the  pale  youth  was  about 
to  explode.  "  Sh-sh  !  "  laughed  Uncle 
Dick,  in  a  whisper.  "  Don't  you  know 
who  that  is  ?  Why,  what  a  freshman  you 
are  !  That's  Professor  Cube,  the  famous 
author  of  Cube's  series  of  arithmetics." 

Harry  tried  to  hide  himself  by  diving 
in  the  crowd.  But  thinking  that  it  was 
probably  one  of  Uncle  Dick's  jokes,  he 
returned  to  him. 

They  watched  the  row  going  on  at 
the  end  of  the  platform.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  crowds  of  students  doing  battle 
against  each  other,  one  lot  shouting  in 
unison,  "  Delta  Kappa  !  Delta  Kappa- 
Kappa-Kappa-Kap  !  "  and  the  other  "  Sig- 
mz?-eps  I  'Sixgvaa.reps  f  Hooray  Sigma- 
reps  !  "  They  were  hustling  a  poor  meek 
freshman  between  them,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  poor  freshman  was  getting  much 
the  worst  of  it. 

While  they  were  watching  the  fun  the 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  rival 
fraternity,  that  of  Kappa  Sigma  Epsilon, 
got  hold  of  them,  their  bags  and  umbrel- 
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las,  and  were  for  immediately  hustling 
them  off  into  hacks  and  hurrying  them  up 
to  college.  Fortunately  the  astute  Cas- 
well, with  a  great  shout  of  dismay  and 
reinforced  by  a  dozen  Delta  Kaps, 
rushed  to  their  assistance.  For  a  moment 
it  was  very  like  real  war.  Then  there  was 
a  hasty  flank  movement,  and  they  all 
climbed  the  depot  stairs  pell-mell  and 
poured  out  into  the  street.  The  two  fra- 
ternities pulled  and  hauled  each  other 
about  in  the  most  fraternal  spirit  imagin- 
able. It  seemed  like  a  football  game. 
Harry  thought  it  great  fun,  and  Uncle 
Dick,  who  had  been  an  old  rowing  man 
himself  in  days  gone  by,  pulled  and  hauled 
as  hard  as  the  rest  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  sport  very  well. 

"  Now  see  here,  you  confounded  Sig- 
mareps  men  !  "  shouted  Caswell,  his  hat 
smashed  over  his  head,  making  him  look 
extremely  idiotic — "  These  freshmen  don't 
want  any  Sigmareps  kindergarten  !  This 
man  Lyman — is  that  your  name  ? — when 
Lyman  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  Yale 
he  had  ten  grandchildren  —  he's  too  old 
for  a  kindergarten  himself  but  he'll  send 
on  his  grandchildren — next  year  !  " 

The  ridiculous  allusion  to  a  kindergar- 
ten seemed  to  make  the  Sigma  Eps  men 
furious.  They  caught  hold  of  Harry  and 
his  uncle  by  one  arm,  and  Caswell  and 
the  Delta  Kaps  caught  them  by  the 
other.  They  tugged  and  hauled,  until 
Mr.  Lyman,  perspiration  pouring  down 
his  face  from  every  pore,  determined  upon 
strategy,  dark  and  mysterious. 


"  Gentlemen  !  "  he  shouted,  "  isn't  there 
some  comfortable  place  near  here  where 
we  can  get  a — er — lemonade,  and  talk  this 
thing  over  ? " 

"  Oh  !  come  along  over  to  Brood's,"  said 
Caswell,  hotly,  leading  the  way.  The  whole 
noisy  crowd  of  students  followed  toward 
the  entrance  of  a  small,  highly  respect- 
able, old-fashioned,  brick  dwelling  house. 

Brood's  was  then  in  the  full  prime  of 
its  glory.  On  hot  summer  nights  it 
was  where  the  Yalensian  of  those  days 
took  his  lexicon  and  Latin  grammar, 
his  Tacitus  and  his  Herodotus,  and  sat 
till  the  small  hours  poring  over  his  books. 
Ladies,  you  little  know  how  studious 
your  sons  and  brothers  become  in  a  pure- 
ly classical  atmosphere  !  Brood's  ! — ah, 
me  !  how  easily  the  old  fellow  surpassed 
the  Parnassian  recipe  for  nectar! 

They  entered  the  door  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  passed  upstairs  in  Lidian  file. 
Caswell  called  out  to  the  jolly  barkeeper, 
"  Ned  !  send  us  out  fourteen  catawbas — 
Sigmareps  can  pay  for  her  own  !  " 

The  barkeeper,  in  a  neat  white  apron, 
smiled  and  nodded.  They  filed  past  the 
bar,  down  a  short  flight  of  steps  to  a 
charming,  cool,  vine-covered  arbor.  A 
musical  fountain  was  playing  into  a  shal- 
low iron  basin.  Here  and  there  were 
little  tables  at  which  students  were  sitting, 
sipping  their  sherbets  and  lemonades 
out  of  long,  fascinating  glasses  through 
straws. 

While  the  cobblers  were  coming,  and 
after,  the  debate  waxed  high.  The  mer- 
its of  the  two  fraternities  were  discussed 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  with  loud  ap- 
proving applause  and  disdainful  hisses 
Caswell  trotted  out  the  great  and  eminent 
Delta  Kaps  of  his  class  —  Dobson,  a  big 
boating  man  ;  Steele,  the  pitcher  of  the 
nine  ;  McCutchin,  the  great  single  scull- 
er and  winner  of  the  Southworth  Cup. 
Harry  was  greatly  impressed.  They 
wore  Delta  Kap  pins  on  their  waistcoats 
and  square  sophomore  society  pins  on 
their  scarfs.  They  ordered  a  second 
round  of  cobblers.  They  were  very  mild, 
but  insinuating,  the  cobblers. 

"  Harry,  you'd  better  take  a  lemonade 
this  time,"  said  his  uncle.  "Remember 
that  examination  to-morrow  ;  keep  your 
head  clear,  my  boy." 

"Oh,  I  guess  ril  go  just  one  more," 
said  the  lad.  Uncle  Dick  fell  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  some  Sigma  Eps  men  and 
Harry  was  left  to  be  'stuffed'  by  Caswell 
and  his  friends.     Cobbler  No.  2  loosened 
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his  tongue  a  little  and  deprived  him  of  his 
usual  caution.  He  forgot  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  his  natural  born  enemies  ! 

"  Of  course  you  know  of  Professor 
Brood,"  said  Caswell.  "  head  of  the 
scientifs  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Harry.     "  What  of  him  ?  " 
•    "  Oh — he  runs  this  place  to  help  eke  out 
his  salary." 

"  What — a  professor  ?  " 

"  Why,  Professor  Brood  is  the  hydro- 
static professor  on  liquids,  you  know,  in 
the  scientific  school.  He  conducts  most 
of  his  experiments  here." 

Harry  wondered  if  he  was  being  chaff- 
ed, but  Caswell  and  his  friends  were  so 
serious  that  he  thought  it  impossible. 

"  You  generally  meet  most  of  the  fac- 
ulty here  every  night.  Prexy  always  has 
a  warm  lemonade  before  going  to  bed. 
Now,  b}^  the  way,  almost  all  the  faculty 
are  Delta  Kap  men." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  be  in  with  the  faculty," 
said  Harry,  sagely. 

"You'd  better  pledge,  Mr.  Chestleton, 
before  it's  too  late  ;  you  may  get  left," 
said  another.  ''  The  faculty  are  down  on 
men  not  in  Delta  Kap." 

It  seemed  so  nice  to  be  called  Mr. 
Chestleton  !  What  fun  it  was  already  ! 
He  felt  he  was  being  made  so  much  of, 
and  he  wondered  if  this  was  what  he  was 
to  expect  his  entire  college  course  to  be. 
How  jolly  of  the  faculty  to  be  convivial 
and  all  that!  At  Andover  "Old  Unk," 
as  the  boys  irreverently  called  Dr.  Taylor, 
looked  with  a  sinister  and  terrible  eye 
upon  all  sorts  of  conviviality,  and  no 
saloons  had  been  allowed  to  approach 
Phillips  Academy  nearer  than  Lawrence, 
which  was  miles  away.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  the  boys  had  now  grown  to  be 
"men,"  and  were  to  be  treated  by  the 
professors  as  equals  and  out  in 
the  world.  "  Why  was  it  you 
weren't  pledged  with  the  rest  of 
the  Andover  men  at  Andover 
last  summer  ?  "  asked  Caswell. 

"Because  I  was  in  Europe; 
but  even  if  I'd  been  here — 
mother  doesn't  approve  of  secret 
societies  you  know."  There 
were  several  ill-concealed  guf- 
faws of  laughter. 

"  Perhaps  your  mother  would 
prefer  you  not  to  join  now?" 

"  Oh,  hang  it,"  said  Harry, 
reddening,  "  I  don't  believe  she 
will  care.  When  a  man  gets 
away  from  home  he's  got  to  do 
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as  others  do.  I'm  going  to  go  in  for  all 
the  societies  I  can — one  each  year.  What 
does  a  man's  mother  know  about  these 
things  ? " 

"Are  you  going  on  the  'varsity  crew 
or  ball  nine?  "  asked  a  mild-looking  soph, 
pleasantly,  as  he  lit  a  cigar. 

"Or  both  ?  "  asked  a  third. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Harry — the 
second  cobbler  made  him  feel  strangely 
confidential — "  I  was  short  stop  on  our 
nine  at  Andover,  so  I  guess  I'd  better  go 
in  for  baseball.  Say,  how  is  it,  fellows, 
can  a  man  go  in  for  athletics  and  take  a 
high  stand  at  the  same  time  ?  " 

"Well,  that  depends — do  you  feel  in- 
clined to  take  the  valedictory  ?  " 

Everyone  was  silent  now,  awaiting  his 
reply. 

"  I  should  like  to  show  my  family  I 
could  do  it.  My  sister's  an  awful  tease. 
I'd    like    to    show    her.     She   thinks    she 
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knows  more  Latin  than  I  do  —  the 
idea  !  " 

"  The  idea  !  "  laughed  the  sophs.  Harry 
laughed  too  ;  the  cobbler  had  begun  to 
affect  him  a  little. 

A  slim,  mild-looking  gentleman  with  a 
huge  watch  chain  and  watery  eyes,  and  a 
very  fat,  seedy-looking  gentleman,  with 
creases  in  his  cheeks  and  little  pig-like 
eyes,  came  out  from  the  house. 

"  Why,  here  are  Professor  Brood  and 
Professor  Sadley  now  !  "  exclaimed  Cas- 
well. The  fat  gentleman  wiped  the  pers- 
piration from  his  forehead  and  took  a  seat 
near  them.  Harry  could  hardly  believe 
he  was  really  in  the  presence  of  the 
faculty. 

"  What  sort  of  a  freshman  class  have 
you  got  this  year.  Professor  Sadley?" 
asked  Caswell,  tipping  him  the  wink. 

"  Not  much — pretty  poor  pickings  !  " 
said  Professor  Sadley.  "They're  superla- 
tively and  vividly  green  this  year." 

"  Let  me  present  Mr.  Chestleton,  of  the 
incoming  freshman  class,"  said  Caswell. 
"  He's  quite  ripe " 

"  Wal,  I  hope  he  ain't  agoin'  ter  be 
plucked,"  laughed  Brood.  "  What  !  not 
Chestleton!"    exclaimed  the   "professor." 

"Yes — the  great  and  (thank  Heaven  !) 
only  Chestleton." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I've  heard 
of  you."     He  extended  his  hand  gravely. 

"  At  Andover  he  was  famous,"  said 
Caswell.     "  He  was  their  short  stop." 

"  Oh,  my  friend  Doctor  Taylor  has 
written  me  about  him,"  said  the  fat  gen- 
tleman. "  Wonderful  talent !  wonderful 
mind  !  Yale  College  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, sir,  on  its  acquisition."  He  bowed 
graciously,  and  Harry,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  bowed  too. 

Professor  Sadley  bowed  low  again  and 
there  were  cigars  all  around.  The  two 
professors,  winking  at  the  sophs,  drew 
their  seats  up  to  the  table. 

"  Have  you-er-had  occasion  to  look  into 
my  grammar  ? "  asked  the  fat  gentleman, 
affably — "  Sadley's  Greek  Grammar  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Harry.  "  We  studied 
it  at  Andover." 

"Hope  you  looked  upon  it  favorably  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Hope  you  enjoyed  the  irregular 
verbs  ? "  and  he  quoted  half  a  dozen 
Greek  words. 

"  I  had  to,  sir  ;  Unk  made  us  like  them 
before  we  got  through." 

"  I  made  them  as  easy  as  I  could,"  he 
laughed. 


"  And  now  I  know  you.  Mr.  Chestleton, 
I  shall  enjoy  so  much  hearing  you  re- 
cite-er-er.  Won"t  you  please  repeat  for 
me  now  the  second  aorist  of  rvTrrw  ?  " 

"  Professor  "  Sadley  closed  his  eyes  as 
if  about  to  listen  to  the  most  delightful 
music.  "  Go  on,  go  on,  please.  I  often 
hear  my  recitations  here,  in  connection 
with  my  old  friend.  Professor  Brood.  Go 
on  !  "  Harry  turned  red,  while  "  Prof." 
Brood  looked  on  with  a  grim  but  kindly 
grin.     He  was  used  to  student  jokes. 

"  I'd  rather  not,  sir.  Oh,  come  on. 
Uncle  Dick,"  he  cried  suddenly,  "  let  us 
be  going  up  to  college  I  " 

The  latter  was  busy  talking  with  sev- 
eral students  of  the  glories  of  old  Mother 
Yale.  He  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  them. 

"  Yes,  we  must  be  going,"  said  Uncle 
Dick,  rising.  "  Good  day,  gentlemen— er 
— the  dinner  at  Gradley's,  at  7,  did  you 
say,  Mr.  Caswell  ?  " 

"Yes,  prompt  7,  Mr.  Lyman,"  said 
Caswell,  who  had  invited  them  to  meet 
"  certain  prominent  Delta  Kaps  "  at  din- 
ner that  night.  Mr.  Lyman,  who  was 
fond  of  good  living,  as  he  was  of  a  good 
joke,  had  promptly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. They  took  leave  of  their  friends 
at  Brood's,  and  as  they  walked  up  Chapel 
street  toward  the  colleges  Harry  asked  : 

"  Was  that  fat  gentleman  Professor 
Sadley,  really  ?    It  couldn't  be  possible  !" 

"  No,  my  boy  ;  he  was  an  alumnus  by 
the  name  of  Hetherington  ;  an  example 
of  a  man  who  never  survived  his  college 
course.  He's  been  hanging  around  New 
Haven  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  a 
very  promising  senior  when  I  was  a 
freshman.  He  was  a  Greek  wonder. 
They  prophesied  great  things  of  Hether- 
ington, but  look  at  him  now." 

"I  should  think  he  had  all  run  to  fat," 
said  Harry,  laughing.  The  boy  was,  as 
yet,  a  curious  mixture  of  blissful  ignorance 
and  audacity. 

"  So  he  has — an  example  of  a  man  who 
could  have  made  a  great  reputation,  but 
who  got  to  be  too  fond  of  good  living, 
and  who'll  end  up  by  drinking  himself  to 
death  probably.  But  even  to-day  I  hardly 
know  whether  he's  fonder  of  the  bottle 
than  his  favorite  Greek." 

They  walked  up  the  left  side  of  the 
street  and  passed  many  pretty  girls,  all  of 
whom  had,  as  Uncle  Dick  said,  the  his- 
toric New  Haven  stare.  They  never 
dropped  their  eyes  as  they  passed,  and 
Harry    actually    found    himself    blushing 
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and  being  stared  out  ot  countenance. 
When  they  came  to  the  famous  green, 
with  its  smooth  grassy  lawns,  its  straight 
paths  a^d  its  line  of  stiff  churches,  and  the 
mildewed  Greek  Parthenon  of  a  State 
House  in  the  distance,  Harry  thought 
they  had  arrived  at  the  college  campus. 
He  was  for  turning  in  past  the  old  Wash- 
ington elm,  but  his  uncle  held  on  his 
course.  '*  There  is  old  Trinity,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  the  vine-covered  old  stone 
church,  '■  and  this  is  the  famous  Temple 
street.  See  how  the  elms  arch  above  it, 
and  form  a  Gothic  roof.  Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful '" 

"  Do  they  have  their  baseball  matches 
down  there  on  the  green  ?  '  asked  Harry 
thoughtfully. 

"Oh,  no  ;  they  go  out  to  Hamilton 
Park,  I  believe,  for  baseball ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  out  toward  West  Rock.  There 
are  two  famous  hills  —  East  and  West 
Rock — you  know.  Some  day  you  must 
walk  out  and  climb  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  beautiful  walks  around  New 
Haven,  and  you  must  take  them  this  fall 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  general  lay 
of  the  land.  You  must  go  out  sailing, 
too,  and  get  an  idea  of  the  harbor  and 
where  the  lighthouse  is  and  the  Thimble 
Islands.  How  I  wish  I  was  just  going  to 
college  !  There  is  no  more  delightful 
four  years  in  a  man's  life.  It's  a  world 
b_v  itself,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows  ;  but 
you  have  no  such  struggle  as  goes  on  in 
the  great  world.  The  chief  worries  of 
life  are  bills — and  your  bills  will  be  met 
and  paid.  And,  by  the  bye,  Harry,  you 
must  be  careful  and  not  spend  too  much 


— not  over  $1,000  a  month,  you  know." 
Harry  laughed  with  a  jolly  air. 

They  arrived  at  the  New  Haven  House, 
which  seemed  to  be  crowded  to  the  doors 
with  students,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  incoming  class. 

"  Hello,  fellows  !  "  cried  Harry,  shaking 
hands  with  one  or  two  of  his  Andover 
friends.  They  had  Latin  grammars  or 
text  books  of  some  kind  in  their  hands. 
They  dreaded  the  entrance  examination 
of  the  morrow,  but  they  could  not  be 
persuaded,  any  of  them,  to  go  to  their 
rooms  in  the  hotel  and  work.  They  pre- 
ferred to  be  out  on  the  street  and  in  the 
front  of  the  hotel,  seeing  what  was  going 
on.  A  fat,  well-dressed  sophomore  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Chapel  street,  conversing 
with  a  number  of  students.  Some  of 
Harry's  friends  pointed  him  out. 

"  That's  the  great  Billy  Holland,"  they 
said  ;  "he's  the  president  of  Delta  Kap, 
and  there  is  Gifford,  the  stroke  of  the 
university  crew,  talking  with  him." 

Harry  went  into  the  hotel  with  his 
uncle  and  registered.  The  proprietor 
greeted  him  with  a  paternal  smile. 

"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  go  to 
your  room  and  study?"  Uncle  Dick 
asked,  jokingly.  "You  will  have  two 
good  hours  before  our  dinner." 

"  Oh,  no !  I  want  to  see  the  '  fence' 
and  walk  about  over  the  campus  first," 
replied  the  lad  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  see 
everything  I  can  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Very  well,  come  along  then,  and 
bring  your  friends  with  you."  Uncle 
Dick  lit  a  huge  cigar,  and  they  followed 
him  out  of  the  hotel  across  Chapel   street. 


To  be  continued. 


A    CANADIAN    FISHING    IDYL. 

'TwAS  rainy  day  on  Lac  Rideau, 
Two  *skeef  she's  go  to  fish  ; 

Dey  carry  bottle,  tackle,  I'eau, 
Dey  carry  all  you  wish. 

De  one  was  call  "  King  Charlay," 
An'  "  Grit  "  was  name  of  two  ; 

De  captains  she's  start  h'erly — 
But  first  she's  treat  de  crew. 

De  skeef  she's  sail  around  de  bend, 

De  crew  he's  pull  de  h'ore  ; 
De  captains  she's  stay  in  de  h'end 

And  pass  "  un  coup  encore."   . 

De  sky  was  black,  like  any  cat, 
De  rain  was  come  like  pour  ; 

But  still  he'll  trow  de  h'ankre  out 
One  arpent  from  de  shore. 

Den  Grit  he  tink  a  pike  he'll  caught 

And  pull  and  pull  his  line  ; 
But  Charlay  say,  "  No  fish  he  got, 

More  lak  some  h'iron  mine." 

An'  down  the  rain  she  still  come  yet, 
An'  black,  and  black  de  sky  ; 

But  still  de  skeef  he  grow  more  wet, 
De  crew  she  grow  more  dry. 

Den  Charlay  call  de  h'ankre  in, 

De  crew  she's  pull  his  bes'  ; 
She's  pull  some  more  and  tear  his  skin, 

But  still  de  h'ankre  res'. 

Den  Grit  he  to  King  Charlay  shout, 
He  shout  so  big  and  fine — 
"Why  not  you'll  pull  dat  h'ankre  out? 
Come  here  and  pass  de  line  !  " 

But  Grit  she's  left  dat  h'ankre  dere, 
And  pass  dat  skeef  on  shore  ; 

An'  Charlay  he  look  up  and  swear 
An'  tak'  "  un  coup  encore." 

Now  Charlay's  crew  when  home  she  sit 

She  get  all  bottles  dere  ; 
An'  mix  a  leetle  "  sniff "  for  Grit — 

Make  him  forget  his  "  mere." 

Den  Grit  when  off  dat  coup  he  toss 

He  swear  to  all  de  town — 
For  sure  it  was  de  pike  he  los' 

Did  hoi  dat  h'ankre  down. 


Edward  Cluff. 


*  Skiff. 


WHILE  GREEN  GROW  THE  FIELDS. 

Green  grow  the  fields  and  the  skies  are  blue, 

Happy  the  earth  and  the  summer  new. 

Swallows  are  cleaving  with  glinting  wings 

Soft  air  aring  with  their  twitterings  ; 

Bumble  bees  booming  amid  apple  blows, 

Rifling  honey  and  scattering  snows 

Of  soft-dropping  petal  flakes,  birds  awing 

Through  pathways  of  sun-paving,  birds  aswing 

'Neath  tentings  of  shadow  and  blossoming  spray 

Swiftly  and  joyously,  all  the  glad  day, 

Aweaving  their  tangles  of  bright-tinted  song 

Into  meshes  of  melody  close  and  long, 

While  green  grow  the  fields  and  the  skies  are  blue 

And  the  earth  is  happy,  the  summer  new. 

AURILLA    FURBER. 


THE    MEET    OF   THE    KEYSTONE   WHEELMEN    IN    1890. 


BY    CHRIS.    WHEELER. 


ERE  is  not  a 
more  beauti- 
ful spot  in  the 
world,  within 
the  precincts  of 
a  great  city,  in 
which  to  hold  a 
wheelman's 
meet  than  Fair- 
mount  Park, 
Philadelphia. 

Miles  on  miles 
of  superb  road- 
ways, miles  on 
miles  of  mag- 
nificent woods,  the  beautiful  Schuylkill 
River  winding  in  and  out  among  the  tree- 
clad  hills,  topped  by  old-time  mansions, 
now  devoted  to  public  use  ;  Strawberry, 
Sweetbriar, -Belmont,  Rockland  and  Cha- 
mounix — this  last  the  loveliest  and  most 
romantic  of  them  all,  looking  down  on  the 
one  side  on  its  lake  and  on  the  other 
throwing  the  shadows  of  forest  giants 
on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Schuylkill, 
"  the  infant  Rhine,"  which  loses  itself  on 
either  hand  'twixt  its  wooded  banks ;  and 
there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  which 
may  lay  fairer  claim  to  be  the  representa- 
tive home  of  the  cycler,  or  which  could, 
almost  exclusively  from  within  its  own  lim- 
its, rival  the  turnout  that  recently  graced 


the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  delighted 
alike  cycler  and  citizen. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  proffer  made 
to  the  Division  Board  by  the  Associated 
Cycling  Clubs  of  Philadelphia  to  organize 
the  annual  meet  of  the  State  Division  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
carried  through  with  a  success  which  put 
to  flight  the  prognostications  of  some  and 
yielded  to  all  a  pleasure  which  left  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Some,  and  those 
not  the  least  entitled  to  form  a  judgment, 
were  of  opinion  that  if  the  days  of  big 
meets  were  not  over  yet,  at  least  the  days 
of  their  usefulness  were,  and  that  it  would 
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be  hard  to  awaken  a  general  spirit  of  in- 
terest in  a  meet  and  parade  of  the  good 
old  sort.  Neither  premise  was  warranted 
by  the  event,  for  no  time  -  honored  func- 
tion was  omitted,  and  each  and  all  alike 
proved  successful  and  pleasant  be3-ond 
peradventure,  and  the  27th  and  28th  of 
June,  1890,  will  long  remain  red-letter 
days  in  the  local  annals  of  the  wheel. 

The  ruling  of  the  27th  demanded  the 
registration  of  all  participants  in  the 
meet  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel  in  the  fore- 
noon. This  accomplished  and  the  labors 
of  the  reception  committee  fulfilled  —  la- 
bors which,  from  the  fact  that  five-sixths 
of  the  participants  were  nearb}'  residents, 
were  comparatively  light  —  the  cavalcade 
fell  into  line  and  the  meet  was  fairly  un- 
der way  for  its  initial  ceremon}-,  a  ride 
through  Fairmount  Park,  of  course  ;  for 
whenever  Philadelphia  has  a  meet  Fair- 
mount  Park  claims  the  pride  of  place. 
Sweeping  out  of  Diamond  street,  on  came 
the  motley  crowd,  rounding  the  great 
East  Park  reservoir  and  winding  in  and 
out  through  masses  of  woods  and  over 
splendidly-kept  drives  ;  up  the  huge  arm 
which  girdles  the  grand  remnant  of  the 
great  Centennial,  over  the  Girard  avenue 
bridge,  down  the  long  slope  and  over 
Sweetbriar. 

Those  who  had  eyes  for  the  beautiful 
were  repaid  indeed  with  interest.  On  by 
the  site  of  the  exhibition,  now  being  con- 
verted into  a  magnificent  two-mile  course, 
which  will  one  day  be  the  delight  and 
pride  of  the  wheelmen  of  the  Quaker 
City,  it  turned  to  the  right  and  from  the 
top  of  Belmont,  the  grand  vista  of  the 
Schuylkill  —  its  silver  thread  cut  by  the 
aerial  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  seemingly  baby  locomotive  and 
infantile  cars  —  broke  on  the  delighted 
vision,  and  here  the  main  body  cried  halt ; 
but  some  others,  more  robust  or  more  used 
to  the  rolling  hills  and  dales,  renewed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  well-remem- 
bered Lancaster  Pike  and  its  pleasant  as- 
sociations, to  find  that  the  age  of  progress 
and  the  envious  tooth  of  time  had  oblit- 
erated some  at  least  of  its  ancient  land- 
marks. 

Gone  is  the  old  toll  gate,  with  its  white- 
washed fence  and  clinging  vines  ;  gone 
from  the  old  site,  too,  the  well-known 
figure  of  its  keeper,  with  the  white  slouch 
hat,  and  the  elderly  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows  ;  gone,  too,  that  ancient  yel- 
low dog  who  was  wont  to  smell  the  calves 
of   all   the  passing  wheelmen  ;  but  if  Jo 


Pennell  or  Harry  AVood,  or  any  of  the 
"  ancients  "  among  "  the  Pike  "  riders  were 
to  return  now  they  would  be  coached  not 
over  the  old  route,  but  rather  by  the  new 
road  to  the  west,  which,  while  it  yields 
not  the  picturesque  pleasures  of  the  old- 
time  toll  house,  at  least  has  the  substan- 
tial and  utilitarian  advantage  of  being 
toll  free. 

Time  and  the  exigencies  of  a  growing 
city  change  much,  but  that  they  have  not 
changed  the  hearty  hospitality  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  those  who  ended 
this  fair  ride  at  the  table  of  that  genial 
veteran  of  Philadelphia  cycling,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Hart,  at  the  Park  Rink,  are  willing 
to  affirm  with  all  the  sincerity  but  with- 
out the  formality  which,  in  a  Quaker  city, 
may  be  pardonably  omitted. 

Four  miles  over  Belgian  blocks  and 
cobblestones,  providentially  not  of  the 
typical  nature  so  very  well  remember- 
ed and  ofttimes  so  graphically  depicted, 
brought  the  riders  to  the  berth  of  the 
Edwin  Forrest  for  a  trip  up  the  delight- 
ful Delaware,  and  music  and  dancing, 
the  exuberance  of  youth  without  the  wild 
rollicking  which  is  sometimes  its  accom- 
paniment ;  and  here,  too,  came  together  for 
the  first  time  the  larger  number  who, 
precluded  by  the  calls  of  business,  or 
special  social  ties,  had  not  participated  in 
the  morning's  ride,  reserving  themselves 
mainly  for  the  morrow  of  real  business  ; 
here  gathered  the  noble  six  hundred 
and 

The  wives  and  the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and 

the  aunts, 
Of  the  badge-bedecked  wearers  of  the  verj-  short 

pants. 

]\Iidnight  found  the  big  boat  tied  up 
again  at  her  wharf  and  the  crowd  troop- 
ing off  to  the  tune  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bicycle  Club's  well-known  call,  ''  Penn- 
syl-va-ni-a." 

The  morning  of  June  28,  the  day  of  the 
meet  proper,  broke  bright  and  promising. 
Prognostications  of  rain  b}''  the  daily  pa- 
pers had  caused  the  timid  ones  among  the 
cycling  fraternity  to  feel  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive on  the  previous  day,  but  when 
the  morning  of  the  parade  and  race  day 
brought  blue  skies  and  a  scorching  sun 
the  mercury  of  the  local  wheel  world's 
spirits  rose  to  a  most  gratifying  altitude. 

Commander  L.  H.  Watt,  the  popular 
captain  of  the  Philadelphia  Bicycle  Club, 
the  pioneer  cycling  association  of  the 
Quaker  City,  had  called  the  parade  to 
form  at    Green-street    entrance    to    Fair- 
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mount  Park,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  At  this 
point,  under  the  supervision  of  Chief 
Consul  Boyle,  for  there  had  not  been 
any  appointment  of  a  grand  marshal,  the 
clubs  as  they  arrived  took  up  their  posi- 
tions. The  story  of  a  parade  is  a  stereo- 
typed one.  You  see  one  wheelmen's  pa- 
rade from  start  to  finish  and  you  see 
every  parade  that  has  ever  started,  except 
so  far  as  they  have  been  modified  by  the 
now  larger  preponderance  of  safeties,  a 
preponderance  which  at  this  meet  might 
fairly  be  estimated  as  eight  to  one. 

The  parade  of  the  first  day  gave  full 
opportunity  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
West  Park  ;  the  parade  of  the  second  day 
gave  a  like  opportunity  on  the  East  Park 
side,  following  as  it  did  the  splendid  river 
drive,  with  its  magnificent  vistas  of  wood 
and  water  stretching  away  to  where  the 
hundreds  of  memorial  obelisks  grace  the 
grassy  slopes  of  silent  and  beautiful 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  Parting  the  green 
shrubs  the  shafts  of  pure  white  marble, 
emblems  of  the  hopes  which  lie  beneath, 
stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  and  throw 
their  lengthening  shadows  on  the  bosom 
of  the  flowing  river  below. 

First  in  rank  came,  as  of  course,  the 
Philadelphia  Bicycle  Club,  then  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bicycle  Club,  and  behind  them 
"  Pensy's  "  blue  and  old  -  gold  banner, 
and  following  them  the  seemingly  never- 
ending  line,  amid  the  hearty  applause  of 
enthusiastic  friends,  and,  need  it  be  said, 
there  came  also  the  inevitable  camera, 
and  at  Dairy  Hill  a  halt,  that  its  amphi- 
theatric  slopes,  ranging  tier  above  tier, 
might  form  a  fitting  background  to  a 
most  artistically  successful  grouping  of 
"  the  meet." 

To  the  practical  cyclist  this  great 
gathering  of  active  riders  brought  many 
lessons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  con- 
veyed in  the  advent  of  the  ladies  of  the 
"Fairmount"  Club,  looking  very  fair  in- 
deed mounted  on  their  light  and  graceful 
machines.  '  The  neatness  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  evident  ease  with  which 
they  propelled  their  machines,  even  on  the 
up  grades,  offered  a  most  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  heretofore  heavy  lumbering  tri- 
cycle. 

One  other  thing  seems  to  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Divis- 
ion meet  of  this  year.  It  would  appear 
from  the  experience  gained  on  the  occa- 
sion that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  run  a 
successful  parade  without  a  grand  mar- 
shal and  a  host  of  aides.     Chief  Consul 


Boyle,  Captain  L.  H.  Watt  and  two  or 
tliree  assistants,  placed  in  formation  and 
took  successfully  over  a  course  of  about 
five  miles  a  parade  of  wheelmen  number- 
ing about  six  hundred,  and  at  no  time 
during  the  several  hours  the  parade  lasted 
did  a  hitch  occur  compared  with  those 
seen  by  the  writer  on  many  like  occasions 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

Although  without  practice,  many  of  the 
clubs  maintained  excellent  lines,  even 
when  moving  in  fours,  and  each  organ- 
ization kept  its  allotted  place  without 
difficulty  or  mistake,  although  breaks  oc- 
curred in  the  movement  of  the  line  at 
Dairy  Hill  and  Strawberry,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  photograph  and  for  lunch. 
Coming  down  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  asphaltum  pavement  on  North 
Broad  street,  riding  four  abreast,  with 
badges  fluttering  and  colors  flying  all 
along  the  splendidly-preserved  line,  they 
presented  a  fine  appearance  and  were 
viewed  with  interest  by  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  thronged  the  sidewalks. 

Every  good  thing,  however,  has  an  end, 
and  the  parade  came  to  an  end  when  "  Old 
Sol"  attained  the  zenith,  and  then  a  scurry 
for  much  -  needed  refreshment  ensued 
among  the  tired  paraders,  preparatory  to 
a  descent  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Tioga 
Athletic  Association,  where  the  races  were 
to  be  run. 

The  grounds  of  the  Tioga  Athletic  As- 
sociation are  most  conveniently  situated 
at  Westmoreland  Station,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  it  is  but  a  step  out  of 
the  cars  and  across  a  board  walk  into  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  Tioga.  For 
tennis,  cricket  and  kindred  amusements 
the  grounds  are  splendidly  adapted,  but, 
as  usual,  a  track  is  lacking,  and  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  the  management 
that  a  good  track  would  be  forthcoming 
for  the  races  of  the  Division  the  one  that 
was  prepared  could  not  be  considered 
good.  Still,  it  was  fair,  compared  with 
what  Philadelphians  have  been  used  to  in 
the  way  of  cycle  tracks,  and  good  enough 
to  permit  of  Jack  Hazleton  making  2:51 
in  the  race  for  the  "  Ladies'  Mile  "  medal. 

The  races,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  good, 
and  in  a  financial  way  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  given  in  Philadelphia,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  George  D.  Gideon, 
one  of  Philadelphia's  veteran  cyclers,  who 
engineered  them.  The  race  meeting  par- 
took, like  the  meet  itself,  of  a  decidedly 
local  character,  none  of  the  noted  flyers 
from  other    places    being   present,  W.  D. 
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Banker  and  W.  I.  Wilhelm,  both  Pennsyl- 
vania men,  being  about  the  only  noted 
non  -  local  riders  present.  W.  W.  Taxis, 
who  took  the  one-mile  State  championship 
and  the  two-mile  ordinary  district  cham- 
pionship, as  well  as  the  Philadelphia  one- 
mile  championship,  being  of  course  home 
talent.  The  genial  Taxis  is  among  Phila- 
delphia wheelmen  very  much  what  George 
Hendee  was  among  Springfield  wheelmen 
in  days  gone  by.  W.  D.  Banker  captured 
the  one-mile  safety  district  championship, 
while  Hazleton  and  West  beat  Taxis  and 
F.  M.  Dampman  in  the  three  -  mile  tan- 
dem district  championship. 

After  the  races  came,  of  course,  the 
theatre  party,  and  here  again  we  find  new 
features  of  the  modern  cycle  meet.  The 
Grand  Opera  House  was  fairly  taken 
possession  of  by  the  cycling  fraternity  for 
the  time  being.  Club  colors,  flags,  bunt- 
ing, cycling  club  insignia  of  every  sort 
were  flung  lavishly  round  the  immense 
building,  and  when  the  opera  singers  had 
exhausted  their  best  and  worst  efforts 
to  make  and  mar,  all  over  again,  certain 
parts  of  Balfe's  ever-popular  "  Bohemian 
Girl,"  President  James  R.  Dunn,  of  the 
L.  A.  W.,  came  forward  on  the  great 
stage,  before  perhaps  the  largest  audi- 
ence ever  gathered  together  in  the  build- 


ing, and,  looking  extremely  business-like, 
by  contrast  with  the  gay  scenes  just  re- 
moved from  the  said  stage,  he  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  vast  assemblage  be- 
fore him  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  road  improvement. 

It  was  not  a  long  speech,  but  it  was 
one  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
those  who  heard  him,  especially  as  he 
held  in  his  hand  and  read  a  telegram 
from  L.  A.  W.  headquarters  which  stated 
that  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  1890 
year  the  league  had  done  as  well  as  it  had 
done  through  the  whole  of  1889.  The 
drift  of  President  Dunn's  remarks  went 
to  show  that  the  L.  A.  W.,  as  an  organi- 
zation, stood  pledged  to  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  highways  of  this 
country,  and  he  concluded  by  paying  a 
very  high  compliment  to  the  popular 
Chief  Consul  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Boyle. 

The  Century  Wheelmen,  in  whose  terri- 
tory the  opera  house  is  situated,  occu- 
pied the  lower  tier  of  four  boxes  to  the 
left  of  the  stage,  and  had  draped  the  front 
of  them  with  their  colors,  the  cardinal  hue 
standing  out  brilliantly  under  the  bright 
electric  lights  of  the  house.  In  one  of 
the  boxes  sat  President  Dunn,  and  the 
many  fair  ladies  who  helped  to  grace  the 
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''Century's"  popular  social  reunions  dur- 
ing" the  winter  also  helped  to  render  at- 
tractive the  mammoth  theatre  party  of  the 
Division.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  the  South  End  Wheelmen  and  sev- 
eral other  clubs  had  the  corresponding 
boxes,  which  were  also  tastefully  deco- 
rated, and  m  one  of  which  sat  Chief  Con- 
sul Boyle,  with  Mrs.  Boyle,  who  is  a 
cycler  as  well  as  her  husband.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Division  J.  J.  A^an  Nort,  of 
Scranton,  was  also  there  with  his  bride 
of  a  few  weeks,  who  forsook  Massachu- 
setts' sandpapered  highways  to  sample 
the  hills  round  her  husband's  home  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Round  the  complete  circle  sat  the 
Pennsylvania  Bicycle  Club,  two  rows 
deep,  and  with  them  were  their  visitors, 
the  Hudson  County  Wheelmen,  of  Jersey 
City.  From  the  centre  of  the  balcony 
over  their  heads  hung  the  big  Keystone 
shield,  and  the  colors  of  the  club,  blue 
and  old  gold,  were  festooned  round  the 
balcony,  over  the  circle  and  wound  round 
the  columns.  ■  Solid  blocks  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bicycle  Club,  Park  Avenue  Wheel- 


men, Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  Mount  Ver- 
non Wheelmen,  Columbia  Cyclers  and 
other  city  clubs,  and  small  delegations  of 
the  Reading,  Juniata,  Williamsport,  Scran- 
ton, Sunbury,  Chesapeake  and  many  other 
out-of-town  clubs,  filled  up  the  body  of  the 
house,  and  with  them  were  their  friends, 
cycling  and  otherwise.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  was  the  largest  and  most  represent- 
ative cycling  theatre  party  ever  gathered 
together. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Tucker,  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Cycling  Club,  performed  the  last 
act  of  the  1890  meet,  the  presentation  of 
the  medals  to  the  winners  of  the  day's 
races.  One  by  one  the  lucky  flyers  had 
to  face  the  big  audience,  and  it  was  won- 
derful to  note  the  celerity  with  which 
each  disappeared  in  the  wings  when  the 
trophy  he  had  earned  passed  into  his 
hands  from  those  of  the  smiling  donor. 
Jack  Hazleton  and  W.  W.  Taxis,  the  men  of 
many  v/ins,  and  perforce  of  many  medals, 
were  called  up  for  the  last  time,  and  when 
"  Our  Jack  "  and  "  Billie  "  made  2:40  time 
through  the  wings  the  1890  meet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  came  to  an  end. 
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BY    H.    A.    GUSHING, 


IN  order  to  understand  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Amlierst  in  the  college  athletic 
world,  and  to  see  clearly  how  that  po- 
sition has  been  attained,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  some  knowledge  of  those 
beginnings  from  which  has  grown  up  the 
present  system  of  gymnastic  and  athletic 
culture. 

In  athletic  development  the  work  of 
Amherst  has  been  one  of  originality  ra- 
ther than  of  imitation, and  it  has  happened 
not  infrequently  that  the  system  in  use  at 
Amherst  has  been  adopted,  in  modified 
forms,  by  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  first  period  in  the  athletic  history 
of  Amherst  was  that  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  college,  in  182 1,  and  end- 
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ing  with  the  erection  of  the  Barrett  Gym- 
nasium and  the  appointment  of  a  profes- 
sor of  hygiene  and  physical  education,  in 
i860.  During  these  years  the  students  of 
the  college  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  using 
some  so-called  gymnastic  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  quoits,  loggerheads,  swings, 
etc.,  placed  in  the  college  grove.  The 
nature  of  this  crude  "  gymnasium  "  of 
course  prevented  any  exercise  of  a  gym- 
nastic sort  in  the  winter,  although  the  tra- 
dition is  doubtless  true  that  in  those  days 
the  students  secured  considerable  exercise 
by  sawing  wood. 

Of  all  the  events  of  this  period  prob- 
ably none  was  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
general  athletics  of  the  college  than  the 
inauguration  of  President  Stearns,  in 
1854.  Largely  to  his  efforts  were  due 
the  establishment  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  and  the  erection  of  the 
gymnasium,  by  which  steps  the  depart- 
ment was  firmly  and  formally  incorpor- 
ated as  a  part  of  the  college.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  President  Stearns'  ser- 
vice at  the  head  of  the  college  there  oc- 
curred several  cases  of  students  breaking 
down  completely  on  account  of  the  neg- 
lect of  their  physical  development,  and 
he,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  became  con- 
vinced that  in  order  to  graduate  men  of 
the  best  possible  kind  they  must  pay  a 
proper  amount  of  attention  to  the  physi- 
cal training  of  the  students  placed  in  their 
charge. 

It  was  realized  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  very  best  results  from  the  mental 
powers  the  physical  education  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  thanks  to  the  strength 
of  these  convictions  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  directed  the  interests  of  the  college 
a  decisive  step  was  taken  toward  provid- 
ing permanently  for  the  care  of  the  health 
of  the  students  and  for  the  culture  of  their 
natural,  but  hitherto  latent,  bodily  pow- 
ers.    It  was  desired  to  ensure  for  the  stu- 
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dents  sufficient  ex- 
ercise to  enable 
them  to  perform  the 
required  amount  of 
study  "without  run- 
ning any  risk  of  sus- 
taining" injury  to 
their  mental  organ- 
isms. W  i  t  h  these 
ideas  always  before 
it,  the  department 
has  worked  faith- 
fully for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

As  early  as  1858 
there  existed  the 
"Amherst  Ball 
Club,"  which  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  all 
the  students'  ath- 
letics, "including 
the  game  of  New 
York  baseball,  the 
Massachusetts  game  of  ball,  and  cricket." 
This  organization,  however,  existed  but 
a  short  time.'  Cricket  was  given  up, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  was  formed  a 
new  club  for  the  promotion  of  baseball, 
and  for  a  few  years  after  i860  some  at- 
tention was  given  it  in  a  more  or  less  dis- 
organized way.  In  1864  the  interest  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  formation 
of  the  "  Nicsean  Baseball  Club,"  which 
established  baseball  as  one  of  the  college 
sports.  Mr.  H.  H.  Neill,  now  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Amherst,  was  its 
first  president.  From  this  club  grew  the 
■"Amherst  College  Baseball  Association." 

Although  baseball  had  received  such  an 
impetus,  it  soon  had  a  formidable  rival. 
The  introduction  of  boating  diverted  a 
large  number  of  the  students.  The  boat- 
ing "craze" — for  its  short  duration  justi- 
fies the  term — began  about  1869  and  ended 
in  1875. 

By  1870  the  so-called  Amherst  navy 
was  in  working  order.  A  course  was  laid 
out  on  the-Connecticut  River,  near  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  class  races  were  held. 
The  crews  trained  hard  and  their  work 
was  made  more  burdensome  by  the  great 
distance  from  the  college  to  the  river. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages, 
their  work  was  repaid  by  what  was  then 
one  of  the  greatest  athletic  achievements 
of  collegians,  for  in  1872  the  Amherst 
crew,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  won  the 
intercollegiate  race  over  a  three  -  mile 
course  at  Springfield,  in  the  then  unpre- 
cedented time  of    i6m.    32   4-5S.,   against 


the  crews  of   Harvard,  Amherst  Agricul 
turals,  Bowdoin,  Williams  and  Yale. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  wit- 
nessed the  races,  and  the  work  of  the 
Amhersts  was  considered  quite  phenom- 
enal. They  not  only  received  the  praise 
usually  given  to  the  victors  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

The  next  intercollegiate  race  was  poorly 
managed,  and  the  position  of  the  Am- 
herst crew  at  the  finish  was  not  accurately 
reported  ;  but  first  place  was  held  by 
Yale.  In  the  1874  regatta  Amherst  was 
not  represented,  but  in  1875  she  sent  a 
crew  to  Saratoga  and  took  seventh  place, 
defeating  Brown  and  Williams.  This  was 
practically  the  end  of  the  career  of  the 
"  Amherst  navy."  Its  discontinuance  is 
not  surprising,  for  the  poor  facilities  for 
training,  and  the  inconvenient  situation 
of-  the  only  available  course  for  practice, 
rendered  satisfactory  work  in  training  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Just  as  the  "  navy  "  was  becoming  in- 
active, in  1875,  track  athletics  were 
brought  more  prominently  into  favor  at 
x\mherst  by  the  interest  which  had  been 
created  in  them  by  the  intercollegiate 
meet  at  Saratoga.  Amherst  took  three 
prizes  —  C.  H.  Barber,  '77,  winning  first 
place  in  the  one-mile  run,  in  4m.  44^8., 
and  second  place  in  the  half-mile  run,  in 
2m.  7^s.;  and  D.  C.  Morrell,  '77,  taking 
first  prize  in  the  three-mile  run.  The 
latter's  time  was  17m.  7Xs.,  and  his  prize 
was  valued  at  $400. 
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The  result  of  the  athletic  meet  at  Sara- 
toga was  seen  at  Amherst  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  when  the  first  regular  college 
athletic  meet  was  held  on  Hampshire 
Park,  and  ever  since  then  these  college 
games  have  been  a  fixture  in  the  fall  term. 
The  principal  interest  has  been  created  by 
the  rivalry  between  the  classes,  especially 
the  junior  and  sophomore,  to  score  the 
largest  number  of  points  and  win  the 
"cider."  According  to  an  old  custom  a 
barrel  of  that  beverage  is  given  to  the 
victorious  class. 

With  the  decadence  of  interest  in  boat- 
ing, in  1875,  the  Amherst  baseball  nine 
again  appeared  on  the  field,  and  from  then 
until  the  present  day  its  work  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  under- 
graduate athletics.  The  interest  taken  in 
it  has  varied,  and  the  association  has, 
like  most  undergraduate  organizations, 
had  to  pass  through  stages  of  adversity 
as  well  as  success.  In  1875  z\mherst  was 
defeated  by  Yale  and  by  Brown,  at  Provi- 
dence, but  she  was  victorious  over  Prince- 
ton, Williams,  and  over  Brown.  In  1876 
Amherst  won  from  Lafayette,  Brown  and 
Princeton,  but  was  defeated  in  three 
games  by  Harvard.  In  1877  Harvard 
won  two  games  from  Amherst  and  Yale 
took  two  games  and  lost  one  to  her. 

About  this  time  the  college  secured  its 
first  athletic  field,  and,  as  it  was  obtained 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Blake,  '77,  it  was  called  Blake  Field. 

In  1878  the  more  important  games  re- 
sulted in  Amherst  defeating  Williams  and 
Dartmouth,  but  Yale  and  Harvard  won 
from  her.  In  1879  the  work  of  the  nine 
was  not  especially  successful.  She  was 
beaten  by  Yale  twice,  by  Brown  twice 
and  by  Dartmouth  once.  The  only  scores 
in  that  year  in  favor  of  Amherst  were 
those  with  Trinity  and  Harvard. 

In  1880  Amherst  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Baseball  Asso- 
ciation, and  from  that  time  on  played 
more  frequently  with  college  teams.  In 
that  year  the  nine  was  beaten  twice  each 
by  Yale  and  Brown,  once  by  Harvard  and 
once  by  Dartmouth.  Games  were  won 
from  Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  Trinity. 
In  1881  Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth 
each  defeated  Amherst  twice,  while  Am- 
herst was  victorious  over  Williams.  In 
the  Amherst  -  Princeton  and  Amherst- 
Brown  series  each  team  took  one  game. 

The  preliminary  grading  for  the  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Railroad  had,  by  a 
deep  cut,   rendered  the  old   Blake  Field 


useless  and  necessitated  a  change.  What 
is  now  called  Blake  Field  was  then  laid 
out  and  made  serviceable,  largely  through 
the  energetic  work  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Bush, 
'82,  the  president  of  the  Baseball  Associa- 
tion. 

The  seasons  of  1882  and  1883  were 
marked  by  very  little  that  was  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  events,  but  the  season  of 
1884  ended  with  Amherst  in  third  place 
in  the  league..  The  season  of  1885  was 
one  of  defeat,  the  only  college  victories 
being  one  over  Williams  and  one  over 
Brown. 

The  year  1886  was  the  last  in  which 
Amherst  was.  in  the  same  league  with 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton.  The  sea- 
son of  1887  found  Amherst,  Brown,  Dart- 
mouth and  Williams  in  one  league,  and 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Columbia 
in  another.  The  Amherst-Williams  series 
resulted  in  a  tie,  but  Dartmouth  won  four 
games  from  Amherst  and  took  the  cham- 
pionship. In  1888  Trinity  took  Brown's 
place  in  the  league,  of  which  Williams, 
won  the  pennant.  The  Yale-Amherst 
games  resulted  in  favor  of  Yale. 

After  these  several  years  of  indifferent 
work  on  the  diamond,  the  interest  in  the 
game  was  considerably  increased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1889  by  an 
outlook  of  more  than  usual  brightness. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  excel- 
lence of  the  Amherst  team,  they  failed  tO' 
win  the  championship,  Williams  being 
again  victorious.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, in  1890  a  very  poor  beginning  and 
hopeless  outlook  were  attended  with  vic- 
tory. After  a  series  of  sharp  and  exciting 
contests  the  baseball  championship  was. 
brought  to  Amherst  by  a  nine,  built  up 
largely  out  of  raw  material,  captained  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Sullivan,  '92.  Not  only  did  this- 
team  bring  to  Amherst  her  first  baseball 
pennant,  but,  in  defeating  Yale  at  New 
Haven,  they  did  what  very  few  college 
nines  have  been  able  to  do. 

Like  other  colleges,  Amherst  is  con- 
tinually introducing  new  methods  of 
training,  and  the  work  of  the  candidates 
for  positions  on  the  teams  is  much  more 
thorough  than  in  previous  years.  The 
facilities  for  baseball  training  will  be 
seen  in  the  descriptions  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  fields. 

In  track  athletics,  the  annual  fall  meet- 
ings have  been  held  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  the  standard  of  athletics  in 
the  college  has  been  gradually  raised. 
Amherst  is   a    member    of    the  Intercol- 
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legiate  Athletic  Association,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  which  her  representatives  took 
two  first  prizes  and  one  second,  and  also 
of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association,  organized  in  1887. 
In  this  latter  association  Amherst  took 
the  championship  in  1888  and  1890,  and 
aU  of  her  prize  winners  of  last  spring  are 
now  in  college.  Excepting  Harvard  and 
Yale,  nearly  all  of  the  New  England  col- 
leges are  members  of  this  organization. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  ath- 
letics and  to  increase  the  competition  for 
positions  on  the  college  team  by  develop- 
ing new  men,  a  series  of  indoor  athletic 
meetings  are  held  during  the  winter  term 
in  the  Pratt  Gymnasium. 

Football  has  been  played  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
although  within  the  past  year  or  two  the 
sport  has  been  growing  in  favor  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  most  seasons  the  work 
of  the  representative  team  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  but  of  late  the  improve- 
ment has  been  very  noticeable,  the  eleven 
during  the  last  season  doing  the  best 
work  ever  done  for  Amherst  on  a  football 
field. 

In  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Football 
League,  consisting  of  Williams,  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Williams 
took  the  pennant  and  xA.mherst  finished  in 
second  place.  Cornell  was  defeated,  Yale 
was  held  down  to  ten  points,  and  a  touch- 
down was  scored  on  Harvard.  Until 
within  a  very  few  years  the  football  team 
has  had  little  systematic  coaching,  and 
has  done  as  little  scientific  training,  but 
the  results  of  the  recent  past  without 
doubt  assure  a  competent  trainer  and  the 
most  systematic  kind  of  work  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

College  sports  cannot  be  treated  of 
completely  without  some  reference  to 
lawn  tennis.  In  the  case  of  Amherst  this 
reference  must  necessarily  be  brief,  for 
the  game  has  not  been  warmly  supported. 
Possibly  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  game 
is  caused  by  the  absence  of  very  fine 
players.  To  be  sure  the  college  has  many 
good  players,  but  none  that  can  hold  their 
own  in  the  intercollegiate  tournaments. 
The  best  known  representative  of  Am- 
herst on  the  tennis  court  was  Mr.  C. 
A.  Chase,  '87,  who  since  graduation  has 
won  several  trophies,  including  that  of 
the  championship  of  the  West.  As  yet 
the  college  has  no  courts  for  general  use, 
but  each  society  has  a  private  court,  so 


that  in  reality  the  college  is  quite  well 
supplied  with  means  for  practice. 

Having  thus  outlined  in  a  general  way 
the  history  of  the  leading  sports  at  Am- 
herst let  us  turn  next  to  the  implements 
with  which  the  men  have  had  to  work. 
From  i860  until  1884  the  students  used 
the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  a  modest  stone 
structure,  two  stories  high  and  about 
50x70  feet  in  dimensions.  Having  been 
built  at  such  an  early  date,  it  was  neces- 
sarily quite  simple  in  its  arrangements, 
and  lacked  many  of  the  conveniences  and 
improvements  which  are  found  in  a  mod- 
ern gymnasium.  The  building  was  finally 
outgrown,  and  it  became  but  a  matter  of 
time  when  the  erection  of  a  new  gymna- 
sium would  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

Money  was  soon  raised,  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal donation  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  class  captain 
of  '79,  the  building  was  named  in  honor 
of  him.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on 
October  13,  1883,  and  the  building,  when 
completed,  cost  over  $60,000. 

It  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  serviceable, 
as  well  as  constantly  used,  of  the  buildings 
around  the  college  campus.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  professor's  office,  statistics 
room,  class  captains'  room,  dressing  room 
with  the  students'  lockers,  a  shower  bath, 
a  tepidarium,  special  room  for  the  ball 
team,  and  the  main  hall.  This  hall,  which 
is  80  by  64  feet  in  dimensions,  contains  a 
large  floor  space  for  the  class  drills,  and 
has  on  the  walls  around  it  many  kinds  of 
apparatus. 

In  the  basement  are  three  bowling  al- 
leys, a  sparring  room,  baseball  cage  and 
a  series  of  bathrooms.  There  is  also  in  the 
basement  a  space  for  Indian  club  swing- 
ing. The  running  track  is  located  above 
the  gymnasium  floor,  and  is  constructed 
of  patented  material.  By  this  the  injuries 
often  resulting  from  running  rapidly 
around  sharp  corners  are  in  part  avoided. 
On  this  track  a  trifle  over  twenty-five  laps 
constitute  a  mile.  Overlooking  both  the 
track  and  the  main  hall  is  a  visitors'  gal- 
lery, while  on  the  second  floor  is  a  billiard 
hall  and  the  "Resort,"  a  "trophy  room," 
used  for  meetings  of  the  athletic  teams 
and  of  the  student  board. 

On  the  walls  of  the  gymnasium  are  the 
banners  won  at  the  Springfield  .boat  race 
and  at  Worcester,  the  banner  which  is 
contested  for  every  year  in  the  class  base- 
ball series,  and  the  banner  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  numerals  of  the  class  that 
wins  the  most  points  at  the  heavy  gym- 
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nastic  exhibition  held  near  the  close  of 
the  wniter  term.  There  are  also  here  the 
pictures  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  '36, 
a  great  friend  of  the  department,  and  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt,  '79.  Especially  during 
the  winter  term  the  gymnasium  is  con- 
stantly used  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  no  better  indication  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  students  for  this  build- 
ing can  be  found  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  make  use  of  it. 

As  during  the  winter  the  gymnasium  is 
the  home  of  the  athlete,  so  during  the 
fall  and  spring  he  is  to  be  found  on  the 
track  and  field.  For  the  past  eight  years 
the  Amherst  athletes  have  used  Blake 
Field,  containing  a  quarter  -  mile  track, 
a  small  grand  stand  and  a  ball  field  of 
indifferent  quality.  Gradually  this  field 
has  become  both  unworthy  of  its  purpose 
and  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  college  athletics.  Through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Fred.  B.  Pratt,  '87,  a 
new  field  is  being  constructed  and  will  be 
in  use  before  another  season  is  ended. 
The  main  part  of  Pratt  Field  consists  of  a 
large,  level  oval,  surrounded  by  a  quarter- 
mile  cinder  track,  outside  of  which  is  a 
footpath  and  a  wide  carriage  drive. 


Lawn-tennis  courts  will  be  laid  out  and 
a  special  bridge  will  be  built  over  the 
railroad  cut,  in  order  to  connect  Pratt 
Field  with  Hallock  Park,  a  grove  adjoin- 
ing Blake  Field.  Ultimately  an  ever- 
green hedge  will  hide  the  railroad  cut 
from  sight,  and  the  whole  field  will  be 
made  as  attractive  as  it  will  be  useful. 
The  grand  stand  will  have,  in  addition  to 
large  seating  capacity,  bathrooms,  com- 
mittee rooms  and  a  large  hall  in  which 
the  athletes  can  rest  before  an  open  fire 
when  the  weather  is  uncomfortably  cool. 
The  field  is  thoroughly  under  drained. 
With  such  a  field  Amherst  will,  without 
doubt,  be  as  well  equipped  in  this  line  as 
any  college  of  her  size  in  the  country. 
The  results  of  such  improvements  cannot 
fail  to  appear  in  the  near  future. 

Any  description  of  the  work  of  Am- 
herst in  physical  culture  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  person 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  perfect  the  distinctively  Amherst  sys- 
tem of  physical  education.  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  of  the  class  of  1849.  In  1861, 
one  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  he 
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was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  college  from 
that  time  until  now. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  took  hold  of  this 
work  he  began  to  develop  and  perfect  a 
system  of  gymnasium  training  that  would 
best  suit  the  demands  of  college  students, 
and  to  this  he  has  devoted  the  past  thirty 
years.  To  many  his  efforts  and  their  re- 
sults are  perfectly  familiar,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  it  will  suffice  to 
offer  simply  an  account  of  the  more  sa- 
lient points  of  the  system,  without  enter- 
ing in  detail  into  any  scientific  or  physi- 
ological explanations. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  terms  and 
a  part  of  the  spring  term  every  class 
is  obliged,  on  four  days  a  week,  to  go 
through  a  dumb-bell  drill  that  was  learned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  college  course. 
Being  done  with  piano  accompaniment, 
these  exercises  are  not  monotonous,  es- 
pecially as  no  two  are  alike  and  as  each 
is  composed  of  a  large  variety  of  move- 
ments. By  these  compulsory  class  exer- 
cises, which,  by  the  way,  are  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Amherst 
system,  it  is  assured  that  every  student 
will  take  a  minimum  amount  of  exercise, 
and  an  amount  that  ought  to  keep  his 
body  in  good  condition. 

In  this  department,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  college,  every  student  is 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  one-tenth  of 
the  required  exercises,  and  excuses  for 
absence  are  also  given  to  those  who  are  ill 
and  to  a  limited  number  of  those  who  are 
in  actual  training  with  the  college  teams. 
Every  spring  there  is  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium a  prize  exhibition  at  which  the 
three  lower  classes  compete,  in  marching 
and  dumb-bell  drilling,  for  a  prize.  This 
causes  the  class  exercises  to  be  conducted 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  with 
a  marked  degree  of  energy,  steadiness  and 
punctuality. 

In  addition  to  these  class  exercises  the 
department  stimulates  interest  in  athletics 
by  holding  every  winter  a  heavy  gym- 
nastic exhibition.  At  this  event  the  indi- 
vidual prize  winners  are  given  medals, 
and  the  class  scoring  the  largest  number 
of  points  has  its  numerals  placed  on  one 
of  the  banners  hanging  on  the  gymnasium 
wall.  Of  late  years  a  special  trainer  has 
generally  been  engaged  before  this  meet, 
but  now  all  undergraduates  who  desire  it 
can  secure  special  instruction  in  both  out- 
door and  indoor  athletics  from  a  resident 


graduate.  This  post-graduate  student  is 
given  the  benefit  of  the  Lincoln  fellow- 
ship, established  within  the  past  year,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln, 
'62,  of  New  York  city. 

While  the  work  of  the  department  in 
creating  in  these  ways  an  increased  inter- 
est in  wholesome  sports  is  worthy  of  much 
notice,  there  is  probably  no  portion  of  its 
work  that  is  so  interesting  or  so  valuable 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  the  fea- 
ture of  anthropometry,  to  which  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock has  given  a  large  part  of  his  time. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  collect  and  tabulate  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  measurements  of 
the  students  coming  under  its  supervision. 
From  the  large  number  of  measurements 
of  each  portion  of  the  body  averages  are 
formed  and  grouped  in  two  sets,  one  upon 
the  basis  of  age  and  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  height.  By  this  multitude  of  av- 
eraged statistics  the  individual  student  is 
enabled  to  know  how  he  varies  from  the 
average  formed  from  the  measurements 
taken  during  the  past  thirty  years.  And 
by  the  system  now  in  use  he  can  learn 
whether  or  not  he  is  making  any  relative 
improvement  ;  for  during  the  course  of 
four  years  every  student  is  measured 
three  times,  once  earl)?"  in  freshman  year, 
once  late  in  sophomore  year,  and,  lastly, 
near  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

By  these  records  it  can  be  learned  how 
many  of  the  students  have  been  physi- 
cally improved  during  their  college  course 
and  how  much  relative  improvement  has 
been  made  by  each  individual.  With 
these  data  being  preserved  for  the  in- 
spection of  future  generations,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  care  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment over  the  health  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  students  is  very  general  and 
painstaking.  To  this  systematic  work 
can  be  attributed,  for  example,  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  who,  by 
an  injudiciously  large  amount  of  study, 
have  seriously  impaired  their  health. 
Such  cases  were  'not  infrequent  before 
the  work  of  the  department  was  fully 
begun,  whereas  now  there  is  invariably  a 
steady  and  quite  general  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  students  during  their 
stay  of  four  years  at  Amherst. 

The  anthropometric  tables  give  the  stu- 
dents valuable  information,  but,  as  time 
passes,  this  feature  of  the  department's 
work  will  be  seen  to  have  more  intrinsic 
worth  than  was  by  some  supposed.  The 
continual    attention    that    anthropometry 
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has  been  given  at  Amherst  durhig  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  into  use  in  many  other 
gymnasia,  mark  it  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  work  of  a  modern  gymna- 
sium, if  that  work  is  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

•  The  great  similarity  of  the  methods  of 
athletic  training  in  use  at  many  colleges, 
and  the  modifications  which  are  annually 
made  in  those  methods,  render  any  attempt 
to  describe  the  actual  work  of  the  teams 
while  in  training  at  Amherst  a  task  that 
would  be  quite  devoid  of  value.  To  be 
sure,  hard  and  faithful  work  and  strict 
training  are  required  from  all  ;  but  the 
details  of  the  work  are  always  in  such  a 
formative  and  transitory  state  that  what 
could  be  said  now  might  not  be  applicable 
a  year  from  now. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the 
work  and  government  of  the  athletic  or- 
ganizations at  Amherst  that  should  be 
mentioned  before  this  article  is  brought 
to  a  close.  The  Amherst  Athletic  Board 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  plan  already 
adopted  in  several  colleges,  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  undergraduate  associa- 
tions are  placed  partly  in  the  hands,  of 
alumni.  It  was  over  a  year  ago  that 
such  a  board  was  organized  at  Amherst, 
the  object  being  to  secure  better  financial 
support  from  the  alumni  by  giving  them 
a  voice  in  the  management  and  to  place 
the  associations  on  a  firmer  business  basis. 
That  this  can  be  accomplished  is  firmly 
believed  by  many  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  partially  proved 
by  the  course  of 
events  thus  far,  F  ~'~ 
although  the  na-  ~  -  =L  _ 

ture  of  this  sys-  ^__ 

tem  is  such  that  _   _  -- 

it  cannot  be 
judged  fairly  un- 
til after  a  trial  of 
a  few  years. 

It  was  not  de- 
sired to  take  any 
power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  un- 
dergraduates,but 
to  divide  the  care 
and  responsibil- 
ity and  to  intro- 
duce by  the  di- 
rection of  expe- 
rienced alumni 
more  business- 
like  methods    of 


management.  The  baseball,  football  and 
athletic  associations  are  united  under  this 
governing  board,  of  which  the  presidents 
of  each  of  those  associations  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  season  each  manager 
submits  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
his  team  for  the  season.  The  board  ap- 
proves or  revises  the  estimate,  beyond 
which  no  expenses,  except  those  of  a 
trivial  nature,  can  be  incurred  without 
the  consent  of  its  executive  committee. 

By  the  work  of  this  board  it  is  hoped 
to  awaken  more  interest  among  the  alum- 
ni, to  unite  them  more  closely  with  the 
undergraduates  in  the  support  of  the 
college  teams.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  successful  depends  in  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  future.  Its  short  existence 
has  furnished  too  meagre  an  opportunity 
to  form  any  very  strong  opinions,  although 
the  inception  of  the  project  may  well 
cause  its  admirers  to  hope  for  success. 

The  composition  of  the  Amherst  Ath- 
letic Board  is  as  follows  :  Three  members 
of  the  faculty,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
professor  of  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion ;  three  alumni  of  the  college,  Mr.  F. 
B.  Pratt,  '87,  donor  of  the  new  field,  and 
three  undergraduates,  the  presidents  of 
the  baseball,  football  and  athletic  asso- 
ciations. The  present  members  of  the 
board  are  :  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  '49  ;  Prof. 
J.  M.  Tyler,  '73  ;  Dr.  E.  P.  Harris,  '85  ; 
Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward,  '81  ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Tay- 
lor, '84 ;  Mr.   E.  H.   Fallows,  '86  ;  Mr.  F. 

B.  Pratt,  '87  ;    Mr.  J.  T.   Stone,   '91  ;  Mr. 

C.  O.  Wells,  '91,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Woodruff,  '91. 
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IN  looking  over  a  recent  account  of  a 
great  canoe  meet  I  read  :  "  The  ex- 
pense of  canoeing  is  trifling  ;  the 
main  outlay  for  a  good  cedar  boat 
is  about  $150."  It  occurred  to  me  that  if 
this  could  only  be  made  to  read  "  The 
main  outlay  for  a  serviceable  all-around 
canoe  is  from  $10  to  $25,"  that  a  large 
number  of  enthusiasts  could  be  brought 
into  activity  who  would  otherwise  live 
and  die  dormant. 

Having  launched  during  the  season  of 
1889  four  canoes,  none  of  which  cost 
more  than  $15,  the  writer  can  say  from 
experience,  "  The  expense  of  canoeing  is 
trifling.  The  main  outlay  for  a  service- 
able, all-round  canoe  is  from  $5  to  $25." 

To  enable  those  of  our  boys  of  a  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind)  or  girls  either 
for  that  matter)  to  have  a  canoe  "  of 
their  ownest  own,"  as  the  young  lady  who 
owns  one  of  the  four  canoes  above  men- 
tioned puts  it,  the  following  table  has 
been  prepared,  with  instructions  how  to 
build  a  cheap  canoe. 

MATERIALS. 

3  boards  clear  pine,  16  ft.  x  8  in.  x  ys  in. 
2  boards  clear  pine,  16  ft.  x  9  in.  x  ^  in. 

1  board  clear  pine,  16  ft.  x  10  in.  x  ys  in. 

2  boards,  i  pine,  i  red  wood,  16  ft.  x  8  in. 
X  _%  in. 

I  molding  "half  round,"  12  ft.  x  i  in. 
wide. 


2  moldings  "quarter  round,"  16  ft.  x. 
ys  in. 

2  moldings  "  three-quarter  round,"  16  ft. 
X  ys  in. 

I  piece  "  2x4  "  pine  3  feet  long. 
I   piece  elm  for  combing,  12  or  14  ft.  x 
6  in.  X  3-16  in. 

3  bamboo  poles  ;  longest  to  be  had. 
I  quart  prepared  paint. 

I  small  can  white  lead. 
I  pint  shellac. 

25  cents'  worth  i^-in.  wire  nails. 
I  small  package  i-in.  w:ire  brads. 
I  small  package  ^-in.  wire  brads. 
I  small  package  j4-'in.  wire  brads. 
10  cents'  worth  oakum. 
9  yards  light  duck  (6  oz.). 

TOOLS. 

Saw,  square,  plane,  chisel,  draw  knife^ 
hammer  hatchet,  auger,  etc. 

The  cost  of  the  material  in  the  forego- 
ing list  need  not  exceed  $5,  if  one  can  get 
"inside  prices,"  but  will  probably  range 
somewhere  between  $5  and  $10. 

Having  personally  selected  your  ma- 
terial—  which  should  be  "clear  stuff" 
(free  from  knots,  etc.)  of  straight  grain, 
take  up,  first,  the  2x4  scantling,  saw  it  off 
in  the  middle,  making  two  pieces,  each  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Mark  them  with  ruler  and  pencil,  as 
shown  in  Figure  i,  and,  either  with  a  saw. 
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chisel  or  plane,  cut  away  the  rabbet 
marked  A. 

When  cut  mark  them  as  "  stem  post  " 
and  "'.stern  post  "  and  lay  aside,  first 
painting  the  rabbet  just  cut,  if  conven- 
ient. 

Next,  take  up  the  lo-inch  board  and  mark 
it-  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  the  midship 
section.  Use  a  steel  square  and  meas- 
ure from  a  centre  line,  A,  making  it  22 
inches  long,  one  edge  on  which  will  form 
the  bottom  of  boat,  and  28  inches  long  on 
a  line  8  inches  from  this  edge  and  parallel 
to  it.  Saw  it  off  carefully  exactly  on  the 
lines  B,  and  with  a  draw  knife  cut  the 
curved  line  C  off  hand,  if  you  choose 
leaving  it  a  trifle  full,  or  as  high  in  the 
middle  as  the  width  of  the  board  will  per- 
mit. To  mark  the  curved  line,  bend  a 
thin  slat  until  it  touches  at  D  D  and  C 
and  run  a  pencil  along  the  curved  ruler 
thus  formed. 

Take  up  one  of  the  "  quarter-round  " 
moldings  and  cut  it  up  for  convenience 
into  lo-inch  lengths.  Nail  two  of  these 
along  the  lines  B,  one  on  each  side,  taking 
pains  to  get  them  exactly  flush  with  the 
edge.     Place    no    nails    closer   than    i34 


inches  from  the  top  or  bottom,  DL)  and 
EE,  Fig  2. 

Take  up  the  other  quarter-round  and 
cut  off  two  pieces  to  nail  along  the  bot- 
tom edge,  A,  Fig.  3,  taking  care  to  get  a 
good  fit,  which  can  be  done  by  measuring 
carefully  before  sawing  off.  After  nail- 
ing on  all  of  the  quarter  rounds,  saw  off 
all  the  projecting  ends  and  in  pencil 
strike  the  curved  line  C,  Fig.  3,  with  any 
round  object  of  convenient  size  and  a 
ruler. 

Mark  this  board  *'  midship  frame  "  and 
lay  aside  with  stem  and  stern  posts,  but 
do  not  saw  out  on  the  curved  line  C  until 
the  bottom  of  boat  has  been  put  on  ; 
otherwise  it  will  split  when  the  sides  are 
bent. 

Next  take  up  the  lo-inch  board  again, 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  midship 
section  has  been  made,  mark  out  and-  cut 
two  sections  each  to  the  dimensions  shown 
in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6.  Mark  the  20^x26^^^ 
inch  sections,  frame  B,  and  the  15x21  inch 
sections,  frame  C,  and  the  small  7x13  inch 
sections,  frame  D.  In  the  place  of  quarter 
rounds  on  the  small  D  frames  use  small 
slats  about  one  inch  wide,  cut  from  reni- 
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nants  of  the  lo-inch  board.  Mark  across 
one  of  the  C  frames,  "  closed  section,"  and 
do  not  strike  the  curved  line  C,  Fig.  4,  on 
it.  Should  the  edges  of  the  frames,  after 
nailing  on  the  quarter  rounds,  not  present 
a  smooth  surface,  plane  them  down  a  trifle 
before  placing  in  position. 

Next  take  up  the  two  9  -  inch  boards, 
and  measure  and  cut  off  to  the  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  14  feet  long  on  the  bot- 
tom edge  and  14  feet  6  inches  on  the  top, 
raking  the  stem  4  inches  and  the  stern  2 
inches,  after  which,  with  a  steel  square, 
measure  and  mark  heavily  in  pencil  the 
frame  lines  shown  on  the  sides,  which  will 
form  the  inside  of  the  boat.  Make  these 
frame  lines  22  inches  between  centres  on 
the  shortest  or  bottom  edges  (E,  Fig.  7), 
measuring  from  the  stem. 

Everything  being  now  ready  to  bend 
on  the  sides,  clear  up  the  floor  ;  lay  down 
one  of  the  side  boards,  marked  side  up  ; 


lay  the  stem  post  upon  it  at  the  end  having 
the  4-inch  rake  (stem.  Fig.  7),  so  that  the 
rabbet  just  fits  on  the  end  of  board  ;  place 
the  other  side  board,  marked  side  down, 
upon  the  other  rabbet  of  the  stem  post 
and  nail  on  the  side  board  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  first  placing  a  block  or  box  under 
the  upper  board  for  convenience  in  hand- 
ling in  the  absence  of  someone  to  hold  it 
in  position. 

Nail  the  stern  post  in  the  same  way  ; 
then  return  to  the  stem  post  and  reverse 
the  boards  nailed  side  down,  and  repeat 
in  the  same  way  until  three  sides  have 
been  nailed.  Before  nailing  the  fourth 
side  place  a  second  block  or  box,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  to  better  facilitate  the 
nailing  and  prevent  strain  on  the  nails  of 
the  finished  end,  which  otherwise  might 
draw  out. 

The  sides  being  bent  on  ready  for  the 
frames,   begin    with    the    midship    frame. 


Place  the  sides  across  a  pair  of  saw  horses 
or  two  empty  boxes  or  anything  of  con- 
venient height,  and  spread  them  care- 
fully by  placing  in  the  frame  and  slowly 
forcing  up  into  position  until  the  bottom 
edges  (A,  Fig.  3)  are  flush  with  the  bot- 
tom edges  (E,  Fig.  7)  of  side  boards  ;  nail 
on  carefully  on  the  line  marked  "  Midship" 
(Fig.  7).  Do  not  nail  into  the  frame 
proper,  but  rather  into  the  quarter  rounds, 
making  two  rows  of  nails  ;  drive  no  nails 
closer  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
bottom,  nor  one  inch  from  top  edge  of  side 
boards. 

The  midship  frame  bemg  nailed  in  take 
up  the  other  frames  and  nail  into  position 
in  the  same  way,  taking  pains  to  get  them 
upon  their  proper  lines. 

Nail  them  on  in  the  following  order  : 
B  B,  C  C,  forward  D,  first  beveling  the 
edges  a  trifle  with  the  plane  so  that  they 
will  fit  the  angle  formed  by  the  bending 
of  the  sides.  The  stern  frame  D  will  re- 
quire moving  a  trifle  or  resawing  to  fit 
about  half  way  between  stern  post  and 
frame  C,  which  should  be  the  closed 
frame.  By  placing  D  a  trifle  nearer  to 
Stern  post  it  will  give  more  room  for  the 
watertight  stowage  compartment  formed 
by  leaving  the  after  (C)  frame  closed  and 
shown  in  sheer  plan  (Fig.  12). 

Having  carefully  nailed  in  all  of  the 
frames,  plane  off  the  projecting  edges  of 
side  boards  to  receive  the  bottom  boards, 
taking  pains  to  get  them  smooth,  which 
can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  straight 
edge  laid  across  the  boat.  If  the  edges 
touch  the  straight  edge  fully  they  are 
ready  for  the  bottom.  Do  not  cut  off  the 
projecting  stern  post,  but  saw  off  the  rab- 
bet ;  saw  off  the  entire  projecting  stern 
post  flush  with  the  edges  of  side  boards 
on  the  bottom  only. 

To  fasten  on  the  bottom  begin  with  the 
middle  board  (A,  Fig.  10),  first  coating  the 
edges  of  side  boards  and  the  bottoms  of 
all  frames  with  white  lead.  Nail  on  care- 
fully with  i^-inch  wire  nails  placed  from 
I  inch  to  i^  inches  apart.  Coat  the 
edges  of  bottom  boards  with  white  lead 
and  nail  on  the  other  two  8-inch  boards, 
leaving  a  crack  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
an  inch  between  the  boards. 

To  cut  the  curve  of  the  bottom  boards, 
lay  them  in  position  and  trace  the  curve 
with  a  pencil  run  along  the  side  of  the 
boat,  after  which  cut  off  on  the  curved 
line  thus  formed  with  a  small  saw  or  draw 
knife,  to  better  enable  you  to  drive  the 
nails  along  the  edges. 
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After  firmly  nailing  the  bottom,  place 
additional  frames  across  the  bottom 
boards  on  the  inside  of  boat,  half  way 
between  the  frames  C,  B  and  midship 
section,  to  better  stay  the  floor.  These 
frames  can  be  cut  from  the  "•  half-round  " 
molding. 

Next  cover  the  cracks  between  the  bot- 
tom boards  with  thin  slats  (laid  length- 
wise on  them)  1)2  inches  wide,  cut  to  fit 
between  frames,  and  nailed  down  with 
half-inch  brads  if  slats  are  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  or  less,  or  with  three-quarter- 
inch  brads  if  slats  are  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  These  slats  are 
used  to  prevent  the  oakum  used  in  calk- 
ing from  forcing  up  through  the  cracks. 

After  placing  the  slats  on  the  bottom 
place  a  mast  step  in  the  bow,  about  6 
inches  back  from  frame  D.  This  should 
be  a  neat  block  about  4x4x1  inch,  bored 
with  a  I  j^ -inch  auger. 

Place  another  mast  step  about  the  same 
distance  forward  of  the  stern-closed  frame 
C,  bored  with-  a  one-inch  auger.  If  you 
choose  you  can  place  a  third  mast  step 
between  the  stern  post  and  frame  D,  for 
use  with  a  larger  spread  of  mainsail. 

The  bottom  being  now  finished,  as  far 
as  inside  work  is  concerned,  prepare  to 
put  on  the  deck  by  putting  in  additional 
deck  frames  half  way  between  all  frames 
already  in  position,  except  B  B  and  mid- 
ship section,  where  brackets  should  be 
placed  about  6  inches  wide  to  support 
the  deck  on  either  side  of  the  cockpit. 
These  frames  and  brackets  can  be  cut 
from  remnants  of  side  or  bottom  boards, 
and  are  nailed  to  the  sides  with  i}4-inch 
wire  nails. 

The  brackets  should,  for  a  neat  effect, 
conform  generally  to  the  shape  of  that 
part  of  midship  frame  marked  C  (Fig.  3). 

Place  alongside  of  and  fastened  to 
the  additional  deck  frame  in  the  bow, 
between  frames  C  and  D,  a  solid  brace 
about  half  an  inch  thick  and  3  to  4  inches 
wide,  bored  with  a  i^-inch  auger  for  the 
mainmast,  to  prevent  strain  on  the  deck. 

The  deck  is  laid  in  alternate  strips  of 
California  red  wood  and  white  pine  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  blind  fastened  to- 
gether and  nailed  to  the  deck  with  brads. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  close  fit  is  to 
take  the  two  seven-eighth  inch  boards  to 
a  planing  mill,  if  convenient,  and  have 
them  planed  down  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thickness,  after  which  have  them 
sawed  into  strips  a  quarter    of    an   inch 
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thick,  which  made  in  this  way  will  have  a 
perfectly  smooth  edge  and  consequently 
make  a  perfect  fit.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine work  need  not  exceed  seventy-five 
cents. 

Before  laying  the  deck  plane  off  the 
projecting  edge  of  sides  and  the  curves 
of  deck  frames  a  trifle,  using  as  a  guide  a 
thin  slat,  laid  lengthwise  of  the  deck,  to 
better  enable  you  to  preserve  the  grad- 
ually rising  curve  from  stem  and  stern  to 
the  midship  section  (see  sheer  plan). 

Paint  everything  on  the  inside — floor, 
sides  and  frames — before  beginning  work 
on  the  deck. 

Everything  being  now  ready  for  the 
deck,  with  a  straight  edge  or  chalk  line 
mark  the  centre  line.  A,  Fig.  11,  on 
each  deck  frame,  taking  pains   to  get   it 
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straight,  as  upon  this  depends  the  tight 
fitting  of  the  deck  strips.  Take  up  one 
of  the  strips  and  nail  it  exactly  down  the 
centre  of  the  deck,  using  two  i^-inch 
wire  brads  in  each  deck  frame.  Take  up 
another  strip  of  a  different  color,  and 
either  with  fine  ij^-inch  wire  finishing 
nails,  or  heavy  banker's  pins  of  equal 
length,  nail  it  firmly  to  the  first  strip, 
placing  the  nails  or  pins  from  3  to  5 
inches  apart,  after  which  nail  it  to  the 
deck  frames  the  same  as  the  first  strip. 
Repeat  this  operation,  using  alternate 
strips,  until  the  entire  deck  is  covered, 
but  place  no  blind  fastening  nails  along 
the  line  of   the   cockpit   (B,  Fig.    11)  nor 
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within  it,  as  this  will  interfere  with  the 
sawing  out  of  the  opening. 

After  fastening  on  the  deck,  trim  off 
the  edges  along  the  sides  or  gunwale  and 
mark  out  the  cockpit  large  enough  to 
reach  from  B  to  B,  and  leave  some  5 
inches  of  deck  on  either  side.  Saw  out  the 
opening  with  a  compass  or  keyhole  saw 
and  trim  the  rough  edges  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel.  Make  the  after  end  (or 
both  ends  if  you  choose)  a  half  circle,  af- 
ter which  saw  out  the  curved  line  C  in  the 
midship  frame. 

Bend  on  the  combing  around  the  in- 
side of  the  cockpit  after  having  soaked 
in  water  for  several  hours  the  thin  elm 
strip,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  fasten  into  the  deck  and  midship 
fame  and  brackets  with  i^-inch  wire 
nails.  Let  the  combing  extend  below 
the  deck  a  trifle  of  an  inch  or  so,  which 
can  be  afterward  trimmed  off  flush  with 
the  under  side  of  deck.  To  get  a  graceful 
curve  to  the  top  of  combing  run  a  pencil 
around  it,  held  upon  a  block  2^  inches 
high   moved  along  the    combing    on   the 
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deck.  Cut  off  the  top  of  combing  to  the 
line  thus  formed. 

Bend  a  very  small  (half  inch)  quarter- 
round  molding  around  the  cockpit  and 
fasten  to  both  deck  and  combing  with 
small  three-quarter  inch  brads. 

This  molding  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  water  over  night  before  at- 
tempting to  bend,  and  will  require  more 
or  less  "sawing  in"  on  the  hidden  side. 
Next  saw  out  the  curved  lines  on  the 
frames  B  B  and  C  in  the  bow,  and  trim 
the  edges  smooth.  Cut  the  small  hatch- 
way which  gives  access  to  the  watertight 
stowage  compartment  (C,  Fig.  11).  Cut 
across  eleven  of  the  deck  strips  and  make 
it  reach  from  closed  frame  C  to  the  next 
deck  frame  aft  ;  nail  on  a  little  combing 
about  an  inch  high,  cut  from  remnants, 
after  which  make  a  hatch  cover  to  fit  it, 


of  the  remnants  of  deck  strips  to  match 
the  deck.  Let  the  hatch  cover  project  on 
either  side  of  combing  half  an  inch  or 
more  (A,  Fig.  12). 

To  finish  up,  sandpaper  the  deck  until 
smooth,  bore  the  mast  holes  to  correspond 
with  mast  steps,  nail  the  seven-eighth- 
inch  three-quarter-round  moldings  along 
the  gunwale,  saw  off  stem  and  stern  posts 
an  inch  above  the  deck,  add  the  cutwater 
shown  in  sheer  plan,  cut  to  a  knife  edge 
nearly,  either  of  hard  pine,  ash  or  oak  ; 
add  a  keel  from  stem  to  stern  an  inch 
deep  and  about  an  inch  wide,  fined  down 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  under 
side. 

If  for  use  on  deep  water  only  make  the 
keel  from  2  to  3  inches  deep,  and  no  cen- 
treboard will  be  needed  for  sailing. 

Calk  the  bottom  cracks  or  joints  tightly 
with  oakum,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
blunt  knife,  after  which  fill  all  the  cracks 
with  white  lead,  using  a  putty  or  other 
flexible  knife.  Paint  with  prepared  paints, 
two  or  three  coats,  giving  each  coat 
ample  time  to  dry  before  applying  the 
next. 

For  trimmings  use  a  different  color  on 
the  gunwale,  cockpit  and  hatch  comb- 
ings, and  shellac  the  deck  twice,  sand- 
papering it  with  fine  sandpaper  before 
applying  the  second  coat.  To  get  some- 
thing particularly  nice  sandpaper  the  sec- 
ond coat  of  shellac  and  add  a  coat  of 
hard-oil  finish,  and  the  result  is  a  deck 
which  does  not  leak,  will  not  warp,  nor 
spread  open  in  the  sun. 

The  sail  plan  is  the  lateen,  which  is 
hung  by  a  small  ring  over  a  pin  in  the 
mast,  the  boom  being  held  against  the 
mast  by  a  "goose  neck,"  which  can  be 
purchased  for  a  trifle  wherever  canoe  jew- 
elry is  sold.  The  main  mast  is  of  hard 
pine  about  6  feet  above  deck  ;  for  jigger 
mast  use  a  broomstick. 

Sails  should  be  cut  to  the  dimensions 
and  angles  shown  in  sail  plan  (Fig.  13), 
and  will  then  spread  some  65  square  feet, 
enough  to  keep  her  somewhere  near  any- 
thing like  her  length  and  beam. 

Steering  can  be  done  with  a  paddle  ; 
otherwise  fit  a  drop  rudder  of  oak  cut 
from  half-inch  stock  to  the  shape  shown 
in  A,  Fig.  13,  and  fit  with  yoke  D,  Fig.  11, 
from  which  tiller  lines  are  run  to  yoke  E, 
Fig.  II,  which  should  be  provided  with 
the  tiller  shown,  and  fitted  to  a  small  step 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  a  light  post 
extending  through  a  half-inch  hole  in  the 
deck. 
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When  sailed  with  a  centreboard  of 
about  ly'-i  square  feet  area,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  the  performance  of  the  boat  in 
beating  to  windward  is  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  tiat  bottom. 

The  board  shown  is  a  handy  makeshift, 
which  is  only  used  while  sailing.  A  pin 
at  the  forward  end  is  passed  through  a 
small  screw  eye  in  the  keel  and  the  board 
held  in  position  by  strings  passing  over 
the  sides  and  belayed  around  cleats  on 
deck.  When  running  under  speed  these 
strings  will  hum  like  an  solian  harp.  To 
unship  the  board  let  go  one  of  them  and 
the  board  w-ill  bob  up  alongside  and  can 
then  be  taken  in  at  pleasure. 

To  build  these  canoes  no  drawings  are 
required,  all  frames  and  measurements 
being  taken  direct  from  the  stock,  as 
shown  in  diagrams. 

Anyone  can  build  one,  and  no  one  need 
fear  to  navigate  it.  The  canoe  from 
which  diagrams  were  taken  is  staunch  and 
room}' ;  fast  both  under  sail  or  paddle, 
and  has  more   than  once  proven  herself 


able  in  rough  water,  on  a  long  cruise  be- 
gun on  October  4,  1889,  of  which  some- 
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what  more  than  two  thousand  miles  were 
covered  by  January  15,  1890. 


LAWN   TENNIS    IN  NEW   ENGLAND. 


BY     JAMES    DWIGHT. 


VERYBODY  fa- 
miliar with  the 
history  of  lawn 
tennis  in  this 
country  knows 
that  its  very 
beginnings  are 
in  New  Eng- 
land, because 
it  was  at  Na- 
hant  that  the 
game  was  first 
played.  If  I  dwell  too  much  on  the  early 
jnatches  and  tournaments  it  is  because  I 
am  the  last  of  a  former  generation  and 
my  scrap  book  is  the  only  record  of  many 
of  the  games. 

The  first  set  of  lawn  tennis  in  New 
England — indeed,  I  fancy,  in  the  country 
— was  played  at  Mr.  William  Appleton's 
place  at  Nahant.  In  the  summer  of  1875 
a  set  of  pharistike,  or  lawn  tennis,  was 
brought   out   from    England,    where    the 


game  was  just  coming  into  fashion.  The 
rackets  were  spoon  shaped  and  very  light 
— about  thirteen  ounces — made  by  Ma- 
lings,  of  Woolwich,  and  the  balls  were 
large,  uncovered  rubber  balls,  just  such, 
in  fact,  as  are  sold  for  children.  The 
court  was  not  laid  out  in  a  rectangle  as 
now,  but  was  narrowest  at  the  net  and 
widest  at  the  base  line  ;  the  service  line 
was  twenty-six  feet  from  the  net.  What 
a  chance  for  service  it  must  have  given  if 
anyone  had  known 
how  to  serve  ! 

Mr.  F.  R.  Sears, 
the  elder  brother  of 
the  champion,  and  I 
put  up  the  net  and 
tried  the  game.  As 
we  had  no  lines,  and 
as  we  hit  the  ball  in 
no  particular  direc- 
tion, very  naturally 
we  could  not  return  joseph  s.  clark. 
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it.     So  we  voted  the  whole  thing  a  fraud 
and  put  it  away. 

Perhaps  a  month  later,  finding  nothing 
to  do,  we  tried  it  again  and  this  time  in 
earnest.  I  remember  even  now  that  each 
won  a  game,  and  as  it  rained  in  the  after- 
noon we  played  in  rubber  boots  and  coats 
rather  than  lose  a  day. 

That  is  the  first  tennis  that  I  know  of 
that  was  played  in  New  England,  and  for 
two  years  we  played  incessantly.  At  the 
end  of  our  second  summer,  in  August, 
1876,  we  held  our  first  tournament. 

It  was  a  handicap,  with  fifteen  entries. 
Sears  and  I  were  at  scratch,  and  the  odds 
ran  from  4  to  13,  for  we  played  by  the 
racket  scoring.  We  looked  on  the  odds  as 
enormous,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two 
scratch  men  won  every 
game  with  ease.  The 
final  was  the  best  of 
three  games,  the  other 
matches  having  been  a 
single  game  only.  Sears 
won  the  first  game, 
15-12,  and  I  the  next 
two,  15-7,  15-13.  It  was 
my  first  real  match,  and 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  worked 
harder.  At  the  end  of 
the  game  neither  of  us 
could  go  home. 

The  next  year  we  had 
our  second  tournament, 
with  eighteen  entries, 
which  I  had  the  luck  to 
win  from  scratch.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that 
Mr.  R.  D.  Sears  made 
his  first  appearance 
with  a  handicap  of  11 
in  15.  In  both  these 
tournaments  every  player  played  every 
other. 

In  1878  our  third  tournament  was  held 
with  fifteen  entries.  The  tennis  scoring 
was  used  for  the  first  time,  and  in  looking 
at  the  account  I  see  that  we  showered 
bisques  on  the  players  in  a  way  worthy  of 
an  English  handicapper.  Mr.  Sears  start- 
ed at  half  forty  and  a  bisque.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Curtis  won  first  prize  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham second. 

At  all  of  these  tournaments  balls  much 
similar  to  the  present  ones  were  used. 
They  were  a  little  smaller  and  I  fancy 
not  quite  so  fast.  We  played  only  one 
match  against  strangers,  and  that  was  in 
'78  at  Newport,  against  four  Newport 
players,  which  we  won  by  the  odd  match. 
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We  had,  I  think,  played  two  years  at 
Nahant,  when  the  Longwood  Cricket 
Club  laid  out  two  very  rough  courts, 
and  there  Mr.  Arthur  Hunnewell  and  I 
played  against  Mr.  Donal  and  someone 
else,  of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club, 
winning  easily  by  a  score  of  four  games 
— love. 

That  summer  saw  two  international 
matches  at  Newport.  Mr.  Hunnewell 
beat  Mr.  Thornton  (?)  who  had  played 
court  tennis  for  Oxford,  and  I  beat  Mr. 
Plumb,  a  Canadian,  I  think,  who  had  just 
come  back  from  one  of  the  English  uni- 
versities. Mr.  Sears  and  I  then  played 
double  against  Plumb  and  Harter  and 
lost  by  three  sets  to  two. 

The  next  year,  1879-80,  the  Beacon 
Park  A.  A.  was  started, 
and  all  the  tennis  near 
Boston  was  played 
there.  Mr.  Sears  won 
his  first  tournament 
there  in  the  spring,  his. 
chief  opponent  being 
Mr.  Edward  Gray. 
There  I  met  Mr.  Ran- 
kine,  of  the  Staten  Is- 
land Cricket  Club,  and 
beat  him,  6-1,  6-1. 

In  September,  1880, 
the  Staten  Island  Club 
held  the  first  large  tour- 
nament, and  Mr.  Sears 
and  I  went  on  to  play 
double.  We  lost  easily 
to  Wood  and  Maning,  of 
Staten  Island,  after  win- 
ning against  Hellmuth 
and  Gamble,  of  Canada. 
We  were  forced  to  play 
with  balls  much  under 
the  regulation  size  and  weight,  and  the  fact 
is  of  interest,  as  it  proved  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  starting  the  national 
association,  which  was  formed  the  next 
winter. 

In  October,  1880,  I  think,  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Clark  and  P.  Taylor,  of  the  Young  Amer- 
ica Cricket  Club,  came  to  our  tournament 
at  Beacon  Park  and  beat  Gray  and  myself, 
after  a  hard  fight,  two  sets  to  one.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  seen  such  play  at 
the  net  and  it  was  too  much  for  us.  This 
brings  us  up  to  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  association,  and  later 
tournaments  are  a  matter  of  history.  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  early  matches,  thinking  that 
they  may  be  of  interest  to   some  players 
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Tvho  have  never  even  heard  of  them. 
The  most  important  club  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club.  It 
started  very  early  as  a  small  cricket  club 
and  the  tennis  part  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. At  the  collapse  of  the  Beacon 
Park  Association  all  the  tennis  players 
joined  the  Longwood  Club,  and  new 
courts  were  laid  out  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  there  is  room  for  some  twenty 
courts.  In  May,  1882,  the  first  tourna- 
ment of  any  consequence  was  held  and 
was  won  by  Winslow  beating  Smith,  of 
Providence,  in  the  final.  Gray  and  I  won 
the  doubles  after  playing  all  five  sets  with 
Smith  and  Nightingale,  of  Providence. 

The  same  team  pressed  Sears  and  me 
very  hard  the  same  summer  in  the  cham- 
pionship at  Newport.  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  first  player  to  put  a  reverse  twist  on 
his  overhand  service,  and  it  used  to  be 
very  fatal.  It  was  from  him  that  Mr. 
Sears  and  I  got  the  idea.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Sears  gave  15  to  all 
the  other  entries  and  lost  in  the  final  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clark.  The  doubles  fell  to 
Sears  and  me.  Of  late  years  the  club 
has  given  handicaps  only,  but  there  is 
always  much  interest  in  any  good  match. 

In  August,  1882,  the  Lenox  Club  gave 
its  first  tournament,  a  fixture  which  was 
and  still  is  very  popular.  It  was  won  by 
Mr.  Sears,  who  beat  Mr.  Gray  in  the  final 
after  one  of  the  best  matches  I  ever  saw. 
In  the  doubles  Sears  and  I  played  against 
every  pair  in  succession  and  won  every 
match.  The  Lenox  tournament  has  never, 
I  think,  been  an  open  one. 

The  Hitormissit  Club  of  Jamaica 
Plain    had   a  short    life    about    this    time 


(1882).  It  gave  a  tournament  at  which 
Sears  and  I  were  each  to  give  15  to  the 
others,  but  he  did  not  play  and  I  won. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  the  Country  Club 
opened,  and  a  prize  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Sears  and  me.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
we  had  met  in  public.  For  the  year  be- 
fore, at  Nahant,  we  had  kept  an  account 
of  games  and  even  strokes.  The  score 
was:  Sears  —  Sets,  23;  games,  201; 
strokes,  1,350.  Dwight — Sets,  23  ;  games, 
216  ;  strokes,  1,364 — about  as  even  as 
need  be.  The  score  at  the  Country  Club 
May  24,  1883,  was  2-6,  6-2,  5-6,  6-1,  6-3, 
in  my  favor.  In  October,  1884,  we  met 
there  again,  and  I  won  :  7-5,  6-2,  1-6, 
6-2.  The  ground  was  unfortunately  in 
bad  condition,  and  troubled  Mr.  Sears 
more  than  it  did  me.  The  club  also  gave 
an  invitation  tournament  in  1883.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  record  of  it,  as 
I  was  abroad. 

I  ought  before  this  to  have  spoken 
more  fully  of  the  Providence  Club,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  It  was  the  first  club 
to  have  a  tennis  building.  As  early  as 
1881  it  had  a  covered  court  built  for  the 
game.  It  contained  a  single  court,  and 
also  a  rather  narrow  double  one,  some' 
mistake  having  been  made  in  the  build- 
ing. The  four  principal  playing  mem- 
bers were  Messrs.  Nightingale,  Smith, 
Congdon  and  Gammell. 

The  Newport  Lawn  Tennis  Club  was 
simply  a  collection  of  players  who  lived 
at  Newport  and  joined  the  national  as- 
sociation in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  the 
championship.  It  was  hardly  a  club  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

After  the  Longwood  the  Springfield 
Tennis  Club  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing. It  has  a  large  membership  and  a 
very  pleasant  ground  and  club  house. 
William  Pettitt,  brother  of  the  tennis 
champion,  is  ground  keeper. 

After  that  come  the  tennis  clubs  of  the 
two  great  universities,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
both  containing  a  great  many  members 
and  having  raised  many  good  players. 
At  Harvard  belonged  R.  D.  Sears,  J.  S. 
Clark,  P.  S.  Sears,  Quincy  Shaw,  Howard 
A.  Taylor,  etc.  ;  at  Yale,  Thorne,  Knapp, 
Huntington,  Beach,  etc. 

There  are  many  other  clubs,  but  I  know 
too  little  about  them  to  say  anything  of 
interest. 

As  I  look  back  I  can  see  that  the  gen- 
eral average  of  play  has  increased  im- 
mensely, and  I  hope  to  see  it  increase 
still  more. 
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ON  THE  HARLEM,  UP  TO  PAWLING  AND  BEYOND. 

BY    ERNESf    INGERSOLL. 


NO  journe}^  out  of  New  York  is  pleas- 
anter  in  point  of  what  interests  the 
eye  and  mind  of  a  traveler  than  that 
along  the  Harlem. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  city's  widening 
domain  is  extending,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  at  no  very  remote  future 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  principal  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  metropolis  north  of 
the  Harlem  River.  Almost  before  the 
city  is  quit  the  country  begins,  and  after 
the  historic  old  town  of  White  Plains  has 
been  passed  the  rural  scenes  are  unbroken 
for  a  hundred  miles.  There  is  a  charm, 
too,  in  this  district,  additional  to  its  native 
beauty  of  landscape  and  excellence  of  cli- 
mate —  it  is  "  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,"  yet  not  too  far. 

The  route  trends  through  a  north  and 
south  valley,  or  irregular  depression, 
drained  by  the  Bronx,  the  Croton  and 
other  small  rivers,  separated  from  the 
Hudson  by  the  Fishkill  range  of  "moun- 
tains," and  from  the  Housatonic  Valley 
eastward  by  a  less  distinct  line  of  hills 
and  ridges,  written  down  in  the  books  as 
the  Taghkanick  range.  This  spelling  is 
an  attempt  to  represent  phonetically  the 
rough,  aspirated  pronunciation  of  the  Al- 
gonkin  word,  but  the  name  has  been  more 
euphoniously  familiarized  in  geology  as 
Tacomic,  and  applied  to  a  system  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  type  of  which  is  found 
in  the  range.  These  mountains  grow  as 
they  are  followed  northward,  and  finally 
blend  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

As  in  the  Blue  Ridge  (of  which,  in  fact, 
they   are   only   a   continuation)    the    old 


rocks  of  which  these  hills  are  built  decay 
into  strong  and  fertile  soils,  and  the  farms 
which  long  ago  swept  the  valleys  clear  of 
forest  have  been  extended  in  strips  and 
patches  of  rich  grain  fields  up  to  the  very 
tops  of  the  highest  ridges,  interspersed 
with  spaces  of  woodland,  and  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  some  bold  tor  or  rough 
escarpment,  where  the  rocks  are  exposed 
in  picturesque  ledges,  or  the  stony  slope 
is  too  steep  to  hold  anything  except  such 
sturdy  and  weather- warped  trees  as  can 
thrust  their  roots  far  into  crevices  and 
defy  both  the  gales  and  the  washing  of 
torrents  to  uproot  them. 

In  this  diversified  landscape,  the  new 
and  the  old  in  architecture,  the  historical 
and  the  modern,  are  pleasingly  mixed  ; 
and  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  corre- 
spond like  chrysalids  to  the  houses  they 
live  in  —  more  precisely,  perhaps,  their 
houses,  like  cocoons,  have  been  shaped 
by  the  occupants.  One  sees,  fortunately, 
few  angled  "  villas,"  looking  like  exag- 
gerated toys,  but  plenty  of  substantial,  sim- 
ply decorated  farm  houses  standing  among 
great  trees  close  beside  the  highway,  at- 
tended by  huge  barns  and  stables,  trim 
and  erect,  which  attest  the  productivity  of 
the  broad  acreage  of  which  these  estab- 
lishments are  the  focus.  Therein  live 
men  of  account,  who  have  kept  pace  with 
the  times  and  are  in  touch  with  the  city, 
yet  have  never  abandoned  the  soil  nor 
forgotten  the  worthiness  of  their  calling. 

Here  and  there,  by  the  old  post  road  in 
the  edge  of  a  village,  or  hidden  away  in 
some  nook  of  the  hills,  you  will  find  an 
old  colonial  manor  house,  stout  of  frame 
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and  retaining  under  careful  hands  the  re- 
spectability, if  not  the  importance,  of  its 
youth,  when  a  kind  of  feudal  proprietor 
sat  in  the  warmest  corner  of  its  vast  fire- 
place. Lastly,  here  and  there  still  stands 
the  old-time  cottage,  with  its  huge  central 
chimney,  or,  perchance,  one  at  the  end, 
showing  its  broad  stone  foundation  in  the 
outer  wall  and  its  eaves  sloping  almost  to 
the  ground.  One  that  I*  knew  of  meas- 
ured only  32  by  24  feet,  yet  inclosed  a 
chimney  14  by  12  feet  square.  Inquire 
at  such  a  house  and  you  wnll  almost  al- 
ways find  that  its  owner  still  bears  a 
name  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  an- 
nals of  the  region. 

The  many  villages  scattered  along  the 
line  are  mainly  mere  hamlets,  with  now 
and  then  one  like  Katonah,  Brewster's, 
Pawling,  or,  further  north,  Wassaic,  Ame- 
nia,  Sharon  or  Hillsdale  rising  to  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  They 
are  brisk,  clean,  pretty  little  places  as  a 
rule,  and  many  of  them  contain  hotels  of  a 
size  and  elegance  surprising  until  one  re- 
members that  in  summer  they  are  filled 
with  city  people.  A  few  special  summer 
resorts  exist,  of  which  those  at  Lake  Ma- 
hopac  and  the  "  Mizzentop "  near  Paw- 
ling are  most  widely  known. 

Lake   Mahopac  has  for  its  convenience 


a  branch  line  from  Golden's  Bridge  north- 
west half  a  dozen  miles  ;  and  no  more 
charming  digression  from  the  main  line 
can  be  made  than  to  follow  it  and  spend 
a  few  days  there.  Putman  County  is  full 
of  ponds  of  deep  water  nestling  among  its 
hills.  The  Waccabuc  lakes,  four  miles  east 
of  Golden's  Bridge,  Lake  Geneida,  upon 
whose  shore  stands  Carmel,  the  county 
seat,  Lake  Oscawana  and  others  are  at- 
tractive in  many  ways  ;  but  the  largest 
and  best  of  them  all  is  Mahopac. 

The  short  ride  from  Golden's  Bridge  is 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  scene. 

The  clear  and  rushing  Croton,  so  inter- 
esting to  all  New  Yorkers,  is  beside  the 
track  for  a  mile  or  two,  shaded  by  willows,, 
pursuing  a  strangely  devious  course  in  or- 
der to  make  its  way  through  the  barrier 
of  the  Fishkill  range  of  mountains,  which 
here  begins  to  be  of  some  account,  though 
not  so  high  and  regular  as  it  will  ap- 
pear when  we  get  further  north.  Thea 
the  railroad  leaves  the  Croton  and  climbs, 
the  open  of  Plumbrook.  Here  the  grades 
are  steep  and  the  car  windows  often  over- 
look a  wide  and  most  beautiful  prospect 
of  farms  and  dairy  pastures,  with  quaint 
old  houses,  mossy  stone  walls  and  winding 
roads,  bordered  by  lofty  elms  and  maples,, 
showing  how  long  and  peaceful  has  been 
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the  occupation  of  these  fertile  valleys. 
The  hamlet  Somer's  Centre  is  a  stopping 
place  which  will  attract  every  lover  of 
rural  scenery,  and  scores  of  families  from 
the  city  here  find  summer  homes  with  the 
farmers.  Still  climbing,  other  hills  are 
passed,  other  valleys  open  charming  vis- 
tas and  Lake  Mahopac  comes  into  view. 

The  railway  approaches  its  southeastern 
extremity,  where  the  shore  is  dotted  with 
hotels,  cottages  and  prosperous  dairy 
farms,  and  nearby  is  the  village. 

This  beautiful  lake  lies  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Hudson,  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills,  many  of  which  are  still  clothed 
with  forest.  It  covers  less  than  seven 
hundred  acres,  but  it  is  so  irregular  in 
outline,  so  indented  b)^  points  and  head- 
lands, and  so  broken  by  islands  that  its 
extent  seems  much  greater,  for  nowhere 
can  one  on  the  bank  or  in  a  boat  perceive 
the  whole  breadth  of  it  at  once.  With 
every  change  of  position  some  new  and 
charming  composition  of  blue  water  and 
dark  forest,  cultivated  shore,  rocky  islet 
and  pretty  cottage  or  farm  house,  pleases 
the  e3'e.  The  water  is  deep  in  many 
places — fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  often — 
and  always  clear  and  pure,  for  it  is  fed 
wholly  by  springs.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  fine  fish  abound.  Black 
bass  of  six  or  eight  pounds'  weight  are 
taken  every  season  from  its  depths,  while 
pickerel  and  the  humble  but  toothsome 
yellow  perch  are  caught  by  the  hundreds. 

]\Iahopac  is  no  new  aspirant  for  the 
favor  of  the  refugee  from  the  heat  of  a 
summer  in  the  city.  As  early  as  1822 
a  character  known  as  "  Old  Bolivar " 
Monk,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his 
eccentricities,  set  up  a  tavern  on  its  bor- 
ders, to  which  the  "tourists"  of  that  day 
resorted. 

It  is  probable  that  a  census  of  visitors 
at  Lake  Mahopac  in  August  would  count 
one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand boarders  in  hotels  and  cottages. 

How  do  all  these  people  amuse  them- 
selves ?  Well,  when  they  are  not  on  the 
lake  they  are  having  a  good  time  on 
land. 

Ashore  there  are  always  baseball  and 
tennis  and  croquet.  Baseball  is  especially 
affected  at  Mahopac,  the  different  hotels 
playing  against  one  another  with  great 
vim.  This  for  the  youngsters.  The  older 
people  drive  a  great  deal,  for  the  roads 
are  excellent  and  the  scenery  always  in- 
teresting. It  is  only  fourteen  miles  to 
Peekskill  and  the  militia  camp,  only  nine 
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miles  to  Croton  Falls,  five  miles  to  Car- 
mel  and  so  on. 

But  to  return  to  Pawling,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  type  of  the  whole  re- 
gion. It  is  a  little  place  sixty  miles  north 
of  New  York,  which  has  had  a  position 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
on  the  map,  but  held  only  a  few  scattered 
buildings  until  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago, 
when  John  B.  Butcher  established  there 
the  breeding  and  dairy  farm  of  Holstein 
and  other  fine  cattle  which  have  made  his 
place  famous.  His  example  was  imitated, 
more  or  less  intelligently,  by  his  neigh- 
bors, many  of  whom  were  wealthy  and 
had  had  long  experience  in  dairying,  and 
that  part  of  Dutchess  County  became  a 
district  of  milk  and  butter  production 
second  to  none  in  the  State. 

Coincident  with  this  growth  of  prosper- 
ity in  dairying,  the  people  of  Pawling  and 
vicinity  were  moved  to  special  efforts  to- 
ward making  their  hills  and  vales  and  lake 
shores  attractive  as  places  of  summer  resi- 
dence for  "  city  folks."  In  this  they  sure- 
ly had  a  good  basis  to  work  upon.  Paw- 
ling itself  is  seven  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  level  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
the  hills  around  it  rise  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred feet  higher.  Mount  Tom,  a  peak 
just  west  of  the  village,  is  the  highest 
point  in  that  part  of  the  State — a  huge 
knoll  forested  to  its  very  cap.  Half  way 
up  its  side  a  medicinal  mineral  spring 
gushes  out,   the   water  of  which  is  piped 


down  ;  and  near  its  base 
is  the  pretty  Green  Moun- 
tain Lake. 

Appreciating   the    at- 
tractiveness of  the   lo- 
cality, Mr.  Dutcher  built 
in  the  centre  of  Pawling 
village    the  handsome 
brick   hotel   which  bears 
his  name.     Though  it  is 
open  all  the  year  round 
its  capacious  rooms   are 
only    filled    in  summer, 
when  a  throng  of  happy 
people  make  it  their  resi- 
dence.   In  its  rear,  facing 
the  beautiful  West  Moun- 
tains and  a  pretty  park, 
line  of  immense  piazzas,  and  attached 
to  the  hotel  "is  a  small  opera  house,  with 
all   the   apparatus   needed    for   complete 
theatrical  display. 

Green  Mountain  Lake,  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, is  inclosed  in  a  part  of  Mr.  Butch- 
er's estate  called  Lakeside  Park,  and  a 
club  house  has  been  built  upon  its  shore, 
half  a  mile  from  Pawling  station.  Here 
boats  can  be  secured  and  excellent  fishing 
enjoyed  by  introduced  guests,  who  bring 
back  strings  of  pickerel,  bass  and  perch. 
As  the  lake  has  been  well  stocked  by  the 
State  Fish  Commission  there  is  no  lack 
of  sport.  Next  the  club  house  is  a  half- 
mile  track  for  exercising  and  speeding  the 
fleet  horses  that  have  always  divided,  with 
the  Holsteins,  Mr.  Butcher's  interest  in 
thoroughbred  animals,  and  a  covered 
grand  stand  insures  the  comfort  of  spec- 
tators at  these  amateur  races. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen 
lakes  and  ponds  within  easy  reach,  and 
nowhere  is  driving  or  riding  more  enjoy- 
able than  in  seeking  them  out.  The 
roads  are  fair,  though  necessarily  hilly — 
better  than  the  average  of  country  roads, 
because  the  soil  here  is  light  and  gravelly 
and  there  is  everywhere  some  inclination 
to  shed  the  rain.  Up  and  down  the  val- 
ley runs  the  old  New  York  and  Albany 
post  road,  one  of  the  oldest  turnpikes  in 
the  State,  maintained  in  excellent  order. 
This  road  was  cleared  and  made  fit  for 
traveling  by  Lord  Loudoun,  in  order  that 
he  and  his  troops  might  march  northward 
this  way  to  attack  the  French  in  Canada 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long  French  and 
Indian  war,  which  so  taxed  the  endur- 
ance of  the  colonies  previous  to  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.     Even  then — in  fact 
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as  early  as  1680 — what  is  now  Dutchess 
County  had  been  explored  by  the  Dutch- 
men, who  reported  that  it  was  a  region 
so  rough,  heavily  timbered  and  full  of 
swamps  as  to  offer  no  attractions  to  set- 
tlers compared  with  other  districts  open 
to  the  squatters  of  that  day.  Consequent- 
ly, although  this  immediate  region  was 
granted  to  Beekman  and  descended  to 
his  son-in-law  (after  whom  Pawling  is 
named),  it  was  half  a  century  later  before 
many  clearings  let  the  light  in  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Croton. 

^Meanwhile  a  curious  bit  of  history  was 
making  among  the  Taghkanick  hills  along 
the  boundary  of  Connecticut. 

Every  reader  has  noticed  doubtless  the 
extraordinary  little  projection  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  map  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  some  perhaps  have  felt  a  cu- 
riosity to  know  how  it  came  about.  This 
is  the  way:  In  1662  a  conflict  of  claims 
arose  between  the  New  Englanders  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Dutchmen  of  Man- 
hattan, who  claimed  all  territory  east  to 
the  Connecticut  River.  Finally  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  an  agreement  to 
run  a  boundary  line  parallel  with  the 
Hudson  River  and  twenty  miles  east  of 
it  ;  but  so  bad  was  either  the  surveying 
or  the  geography  that  the  line  started  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Byram  River  (where 
Portchester     now     stands)     would     have 


crossed  the  Hudson  below  AVest  Pomt. 
When  this  en  01  \\  as  discovered  a  new 
boundary  was  projected  from  a  point  on 
the  Sound,  just  west  of  Stamford,  to  run 
due  northward. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  lot  of  good  Cal- 
vinists  had  settled  along  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  between  Stamford  and  Portches- 
ter, and  when  these  people  found  that 
they  were  to  be  cut  off  from-  the  Land  of 
Steady  Habits  and  made  citizens  of  un- 
godly New  York  they  raised  such  a 
clamor  as  compelled  a  hearing.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Connecticut  bought  a  shore 
piece  large  enough  to  take  her  loving 
children  into  her  fold,  and  paid  for  it  by 
ceding  to  New  York  a  strip  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  width,  extending  along  her 
whole  western  edge. 

The  moment  this  transaction  was  set- 
tled land  in  the  Oblong,  as  the  ceded 
strip  is  still  called  locally,  became  very 
desirable,  because  it  was  not  the  property 
of  any  grantee  (whose  conveyances  were 
sometimes  disputable),  but  that  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York,  which  could  give  an  un- 
questionable title.  A  number  of  Quaker 
families  of  means  therefore  bought  large 
tracts  of  the  choicest  land,  and  settled  all 
along  these  hills,  where  their  descendants 
are  still. numerous. 

The  most  influential,  if  not  the  first, 
settlement  of  these  good  and  thrifty  peo- 
ple was  made  upon  the  lofty  ridge  three 
miles  east  of  Pawling,  then  called  the 
Oblong  purchase,  but  long  past  known 
as  Quaker  Hill,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  rural 
localities  in  the  whole  State.  Some  of 
the  old  houses  are  left,  including  a  typical 
meeting  house  of  the  ancient  order  ;  but 
the  wealthy  descenclants  of  the  simple- 
hearted  Friends  who  cleared  the  fertile 
slopes  have  erected  houses  which  their 
grandfathers  would  have  called  palatial, 
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while  outsiders  have  come  in  and  built 
among  them  such  modern  mansions  for 
summer  homes  as  would  be  imposing  in 
a  city.  Finally,  at  the  old  "  Toffey's  Four 
Corners "  has  risen  the  huge  jSIizzentop 
Hotel  and  a  group  of  expensive  "cot- 
tages "  which  in  summer  are  a  scene  of 
brilliant  gaiety  that  would  have  turned 
Gran'ther  Toffey's  hair  white  with  grief 
and  dismay  at  the  frivolity  of  mankind 
could  he  have  foreseen  it. 

It  is  a  delightful  ride  from  Pawling 
over  to  and  around  Quaker  Hill.  For  a 
mile  or  so  the  post  road  is  followed 
southward,  and  a  house,  now  modernized, 
is  pointed  out  as  having  been  long  ago 
a  tavern  well  known  to  travelers.  As  it 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  post  road 
with  the  main  road  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Danbury  and  Hartford,  it  enjoyed  a  plen- 
tiful custom,  and  was  a  favorite  stopping 
place  for  army  officers  during  the  Revo- 
lution, Washington  himself  having  once 
taken  a  meal  under  its  roof.  Back  of  it 
the  valley  slopes  down  in  a  long  range  of 
tilled  iields  and  pastures  to  where  the  ga- 
bles of  John  B.  Butcher's  house  are  seen 
among  a  group  of  noble  trees.  The  road 
then  turns  eastward  and  faces  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Purgatory  Hill,  a  long, 
wooded  ridare  of  considerable  heisfht  ris- 


ing in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Why 
''Purgatory?"  No  one  seems  to  know ; 
but  the  writer  hazards  the  guess  that 
it  was  named  by  some  irreverent  wag 
from  its  half  -  way  position  between  the 
heaven  of  Quaker  Hill  and  the  —  well, 
the  comparative  deviltry  of  Pawling  in 
the  rough,  old  war  days. 

How  hard  life  was  among  these  dark 
hills  in  the  turbulent  days  before  and 
during  the  War  of  Independence  one 
need  read  but  little  history  or  talk  with 
someone  learned  in  traditions  only  a 
short  time  to  discover.  Mr.  Philip 
Smith's  "History  of  Dutchess  County" 
(published  by  himself  at  Pawling)  is  a 
repository  of  stories  of  bloody  adventure 
and  dark  fanaticism  or  superstition,  re- 
lieved here  and  there  by  some  chronicle 
of  noble  heroism  or  romance  that  shows 
how  human  nature  loved  as  well  as  hated 
in  those  lurid  days.  For  some  reason  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  the  people  of 
this  district  were  Tories,  and  their  pres- 
ence of  course  made  the  patriots  only  the 
more  vehement  in  their  patriotism.  A 
constant  internecine  strife  was  therefore 
waged.  Everyone  went  armed,  suspected 
treachery  and  was  prepared  to  engage  in 
any  adventure.  This  was  the  country 
that  Enoch  Crosby,  the  original  of  "  The 
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Spy, "  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  story, 
ranged  over,  and  this  the  society  he 
sprang  from  and  knew. 

Families  were  divided  between  Tory 
and  Continental  doctrines,  and  the  saddest 
consequences  ensued.  It  was  here  that  a 
woman  named  Butter  lived  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  log  cabin.  He  was  an  intense 
American,  and  tireless  in  hunting  Tories 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  securing  their 
arrest  or  their  scalps.  She,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  not  only  a  loyalist  but  the  in- 
timate of  the  captain  of  a  British  band  ; 
and  one  night,  when  her  husband  was  at 
home,  she  led  the  Tories  to  their  house, 
herself  pulled  away  the  chinking  from  be- 
tween the  logs  of  the  bed,  and  stood  aside 
while  they  shot  him'  as  he  lay  asleep  in 
the  family  couch. 

As  we  approach  Purgatory  Hill,  the 
road  rising  toward  the  right  to  wind 
around  its  southern  shoulder,  we  admire 
the  picture  we  are  leaving  behind,  and 
where  Pawling  is  embosomed  in  a  little 
vale  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom,  and  far- 
ther beyond  is  the  rounded  mass  of  the 
West  Mountain,  or  Fishkill  Range,  while 
at  our  right  is  a  broad  array  of  fine  farms, 
dotted  with  sleepy  cattle.  On  Purgatory 
Hill,  during  the  summer  of  1778,  Wash- 
ington's army  was  encamped  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  How  many  men  were  here  I 
don't  know,  but  certainly  a  large  detach- 
ment spent  three  weeks  or  more  on  this 
ground  and  cut  down  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  forest  to  use  as  fuel  and  in  hut 
making.  The  remains  of  some  of  these 
huts  are  well  remembered  by  many  of  the 
older  people,  and  even  now  those  who 
know  where  to  look  for  them  can  find  the 
rude  ovens  of  masonry  in  which  baking 
was  done  for  the  army.  No  intrench- 
ments  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up,  and 
no  fighting  is  known  to  have  occurred. 
Subsistence  was  largely  derived  by  en- 
forced purchase  from  the  Quaker  farmers, 
whom  the  quartermasters  and  commissary 
officers  made  requisitions  upon  without 
reluctance,  since  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  sympathizers  with  the 
crown  rather  than  with  the  colonies  ;  but 
there  seems  little  evidence  of  this  beyond 
their  non-combatancy,  which  was  a  stum- 
bling block  to  patriots  in  that  hour  of  bit- 
ter struggle. 

Purgatory  Hill  is  now  covered  with 
second-growth  brush,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
a  good  place  to  shoot  woodcock  in  the 
fall  I  presume  a  winter  tramp  with 
dogs  there  would    put    up    a    few    foxes. 


The  road  makes  its  way  high  up  its 
southern  slope,  and,  as  it  curves  around 
toward  the  eastern  declivity,  the  great 
Mizzentop  Hotel  suddenly  comes  into 
view,  situated  a  mile  in  advance  upon  thie 
crest  of  Quaker  Hill  and  looking  very 
admirable.  A  new  road  is  to  be  built, 
which  will  reach  it  by  curve  around  to 
the  left  upon  an  easier  grade  ;  but  the 
old  road,  though  hard  upon  the  horses 
that  have  to  draw  the  coach  loads  of 
guests  from  the  station,  will  retain  a  pic- 
turesque and  historic  interest. 

Beside  the  road  on  their  land  is  a  tiny 
graveyard,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  shadowed  by  ancient  trees  and 
set  thick  with  mossy  tombstones,  some  of 
which  have  fallen  down.  Here,  in  un- 
marked and  perhaps  forgotten  grave,  lies 
buried  the  robber  Vaughn,  who  was  a 
famous  "  Cowboy  "  —  one  of  that  class  of 
marauders  who  infested  the  outskirts  of 
the  American  armies  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, ostensibly  doing  what  damage  they 
could  to  the  soldiers  and  to  anybody  who 
sympathized  with  them,  but  in  reality  rob- 
bing right  and  left  without  any  distinction 
as  to  their  victims.  The  Cowboy  of  '76 
was  the  prototype  of  the  bushwhacker  and 
jayhawker  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Vaughn  was  a  young  man,  naturally  smart 
and  fairly  well  educated.  He  came  into 
especial  notice  by  a  descent  with  his  gang 
one  night  upon  the  home  of  the  Pearces, 
who  were  well  known  as  a  family  active 
in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
The  senior  member  of  the  family — Cap- 
tain Pearce — was  away,  as  no  doubt  they 
knew,  but  his  brother  Nathan  was  at  home 
attending  to  farm  work  and  living  peace- 
ably with  his  neighbors  of  whatever  opin- 
ion. The  band  surprised  him  in  the  night, 
beat  him  half  dead,  then  hung  him  to  the 
rafters  by  his  thumbs  and  whipped  him 
again.  When  found  in  the  morning  he 
was  dead. 

Protected  by  Tories,  Vaughn  and  his 
band  were  able  to  hide  from  vengeance 
for  some  months  and  to  perpetrate  many 
another  black  deed.  Over  at  the  right 
(south)  of  the  hotel  as  you  approach  it 
you  can  see  a  deep  ravine  or  rocky  gash 
in  the  hill,  shadowy  with  rock  ledges  and 
tangled  woods.  In  those  days  it  was  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  forest,  invisible  and 
almost  unapproachable,  and  there  Vaughn 
made  his  lair  in  a  small  cavern.  This  was 
discovered  at  length,  and  Captain  Pearce 
made  haste  to  collect  his  friends  and  go 
upon    his    errand    of    vengeance.      They 
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crept  through  the  woods  like  cats  until 
they  were  near  enough  to  catch  a  glim- 
mer of  the  fire  the  robbers  had,  in  their 
fancied  security,  built  upon  the  flat  rock 
outside  the  cave  mouth.  Creeping  near- 
er, with  the  Indian-like  stealth  of  the 
practiced  frontiersmen,  they  saw  the  gang 
clustered  about  the  blaze,  which  lit  up 
their  evil  faces  and  made  them  targets 
for  the  rifles  whose  long  barrels  were  so 
near  that  they  almost  caught  the  firelight 
as  each  was  pointed  straight  at  a  victim's 
heart.  Crash !  went  their  messages  of 
death  in  dreadful  unison,  and  through 
the  smoke,  bayonet  and  knife  in  hand, 
the  avengers  leaped  amid  the  writhing 
bodies  of  their  foes  to  finish  the  work. 
All  were  dead  but  Vaughn,  who,  horribly 
wounded,  begged  piteously  for  his  life, 
and  was  answered  by  a  thrust  of  Pearce's 
sword,  literally  pinning  him  to  the  ground. 
'Tis  a  gruesome  tale  ;  but  'twill  serve 
to  spice  with  romance  the  picnics  and 
rambles  of  light  -  hearted  companies  of 
guests  who  now  go  strolling  gaily  through 
that  ravine,  or  climb  again  those  rocks 
whose  bloody  stains  were  long  since  over- 
grown with  lichens  and  hidden  in  saxi- 
frage and  columbine  and  the  delicate 
petals  of  the  windflower. 


Just  at  the  foot  of  Quaker  Hill,  on  the 
right  hand,  stands  a  large  farm  house, 
the  main  front  of  which  is  comparatively 
modern.  The  back  part  belonged  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  finest  build- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  known 
as  the  Kirby  house.  Its  owner,  Mr.  Reed 
Ferris,  was  apprised  that  Washington  de- 
sired to  make  it  his  headquarters  during 
the  stay  of  the  army  there  in  1778  and  to 
this  he  proudly  assented.  The  best  cham- 
ber was  set  apart  for  the  general's  use, 
while  the  front  parlor  became  his  office, 
and  the  whole  dooryard  became  the  camp 
of  his  staff.  Many  pleasant  traditions  re- 
main of  that  peaceful  month,  and  of  the 
great  man  who  conferred  immortality  up- 
on whatever  he  made  use  of.  An  ad- 
ditional interest  attaches  to  this  place, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this 
house  —  and  the  fact  is  not  generally 
known — that  the  trial  of  General  Schuy- 
ler took  place. 

Gates,  through  jealousy  and  personal 
enmity,  had  succeeded  in  blackening  the 
reputation  of  Schuyler  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  country  by  charging  him 
with  having  neglected  his  duty  and  crim- 
inally mismanaged  the  Northern  army 
during  the  disastrous  campaign   of  1776. 
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Schuyler  had  been  depoi>ed  in  favor  of 
Gates,  but  for  a  wearily  long  time  was 
unable  to  get  a  court  martial  to  try  his 
case  and  hear  his  defense.  At  last  this 
was  accomplished.  A  circle  of  high  offi- 
cers gathered  in  Mr.  Ferris'  parlor  in  Oc- 
tober of  177S,  and,  to  AA'ashington's  de- 
light, Schuyler  was  acquitted  and  rein- 
stated in  his  command. 

The  tortuous  road  brings  us,  step  by 
step,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a 
scene  of  gaiety  awaits.  A  dozen  large 
and  beautiful  cottages  surround  the  great 
Mizzentop  Hotel,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  flowery  lawns  and  scattered  trees,  over- 
looking a  wide  and  beautiful  expanse  of 
valley  land  and  range  behind  range  of 
grandly  proportioned  hills.  One  can 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Croton,  whose 
springs  are  at  his  feet,  far  down  behind 
Pawling  into  Paterson,  and  count  farm 
houses  and  hamlets  by  the  score. 

This  point  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  air  is  clear  and 
sweet  and  cool..  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  place  to  plant  a  hotel  for  summer 
guests  and  hard  for  summer  guests  to  find 
a  better  hotel.  There  are  immense  ver- 
andas facing  the  south,  and  lawns  by  the 
acre  full  of  shady  nooks.  There  is  music 
and   dancing  galore  for  the  evenings  and 


rainy  days.  Finally,  to  complete  this 
catalogue  of  good  things  (in  which  the 
abundance  of  milk  and  home-made  butter 
and  country  fare  generally  should  not  be 
forgotten),  the  proprietors  have  given  the 
ladies  a  billiard  room  all  to  themselves, 
and  over  it  is  an  opera  house,  with  a 
stage  and  regular  scenery,  where  private 
theatricals  or  any  public  entertainment 
can  be  given  with  ten  times  the  comfort 
and  good  effect  it  would  have  in  a  crowd- 
ed parlor.  Where  did  it  get  the  name  Miz- 
zentop  is  everyone's  query.  This  is  the 
explanation  :  Some  distance  northward 
the  ridge  swells  upward  into  a  knoll  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  site 
of  the  hotel.  There  Commodore  Wor- 
den — the  hero  of  the  Monitor — built  him- 
self a  cottage  which  he  called  the  Main- 
top. As  the  hotel  was  somewhat  lower, 
the  idea  was  fancifully  carried  out  by 
styling  it  Mizzentop.  This  point,  where 
the  roads  cross,  has  always  been  called 
Toffey's  Corners. 

The  old  ridge  road  keeps  on  northward 
along  the  backbone  of  the  hill,  which  is 
covered  by  park  -  like  estates  and  fine 
houses — some  new  and  fantastic,  others 
with  old-fashioned  solidity  and  a  dignity 
to  which  the  modern  country  house  rarely 
attains.     The  road  is  shaded  for  the  most 
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of  the  distance  by  magnificent  maples  and 
elms  and  forms  a  delightful  walking  place, 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  old  Quaker  Meet- 
ing House  at  another  cross-roads  a  mile 
north  of  the  hotel.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  pilgrimage  for  every  new- 
comer. It  is  a  two-story,  square,  un- 
painted  building,  as  plain  as  a  barn,  with 
small-paned  windows  like  a  house,  and 
two  doors  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of 
the  front.  There  is  no  porch,  nor  cornice, 
nor  the  slightest  attempt  at  ornament, 
much  less  steeple  or  bell.  Inside  is  an  equal 
absence  of  elegance — nothing  but  rows 
of  straight -backed,  unpainted  benches, 
just  alike  on  each  side  of  the  partition 
which,  as  in  all  the  old-fashioned  Friends' 
meeting  houses,  divides  the  men  from  the 
women  during  the  silent  hour  of  worship. 
This  interesting  building  was  erected 
by  the  Oblong  Meeting  in  1764,  and  is 
still  used  on  certain  occasions  for  reli- 
gious meetings,  though  the  "  new  "  meet- 
ing house  close  by,  itself  nearly  a  century 
old,  is  the  ordinary  house  of  worship. 
Many  an  entertaining  tradition  clings 
about  these  quaint  buildings  and  the  col- 
ony of  Hicksites  of  which  they  are  the 


centre,  and  the  writer  or  artist  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  spend  a  summer  on 
Quaker  Hill  will  find  his  note  books  filled 
with  suggestive  materials  for  work  before 
his  vacation  has  ended. 

A  more  distant  point  for  excursions  is 
to  a  piece  of  water  among  the  hills,  three 
miles  north  of  the  Mizzentop,  which  al- 
ways used  to  be  called.  Oblong  Pond,  but 
lately  has  received  the  more  elegant  ap- 
pellation—  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
say  simply  "finer  name" — of  Lake  Ham- 
mersley  after  the  family  within  whose  pos- 
sessions it  lies  and  which  gave  to  an 
admiring  world  the  present  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  Here  a  club  house  has 
been  built  for  the  use  of  the  guests  and 
cottagers  of  the  Mizzentop,  boating  and 
sailing  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  wily  bass 
and  pickerel  can  be  lured  from  their  weedy 
hiding  places  to  take  your  treacherous 
hook. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  inland  spot  which  combines  more 
of  the  advantages  which  one  seeks  in  a 
rural  residence  during  the  hot  weather 
than  does  the  region  around  Pawling  and 
Quaker  Hill. 
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song  of  the 
thrush  is 
heard  in  northern 
latitudes  and  may- 
flowers  blossom  amid  dark  New  Eng- 
land woods.  Again  the  American  trav- 
eler scans  the  list  of  the  world's  fa- 
mous watering  places  in  vain  effort  to 
decide  whether  it  were  preferable  to  min- 
gle with  the  fashionable  throng  at  New- 
port, Long  Branch,  Saratoga  .  or  Cape 
May  ;  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Old 
AVorld,  or  hide  away  among  the  forest- 
fringed  lakes  and  wood-crowned  hills  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  or  New 
Vork. 

Here  and  there  one  will  turn  his  eyes 
toward  the  West  and  bethink  him  of  a 
tour  of  Yellowstone  Park  or  of  Alaska, 
maj^hap  ;  while  another  will  call  to  mind 
a  delightful  summer  passed  among  the 
forest  -  fringed,  bass  -  inhabited  lakes  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  or  an  early 
autumn  ducking  expedition  to  the  prairie 
lakes  and  golden  grouse-haunted  wheat 
stubbles  of  North  Dakota. 


B.    GUPTILL. 


For  the  possible  edification  of  the  read- 
ers of  Outing  who  may  be  planning  a 
vacation  journey  to  occupy  some  one  or 
more  of  the  months  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  recreative  pleasure,  and  who 
never  tire  of  those  bird's-eye  glimpses  of 
nature  that  find  their  way  to  these  health- 
ful, breezy  pages,  let  me  once  again  essay 
the  role  of  the  descriptive  writer  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  charming  region  lying  north- 
ward and  westward  of  the  great  lakes, 
traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  stretching  westward  from  Su- 
perior's picturesque  shores  to  the  Western 
Ocean,  aye,  even  unto  Alaska's  dazzling 
glaciers  and  emerald  isles  ;  a  region  re- 
plete with  interest  to  the  student  of 
American  history  and  literature,  to  the 
lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  in 
nature,  the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  the 
mineralogist,  the  agriculturist  and,  above 
them  all,  to  the  sportsman. 

To  the  last  named  it  is  of  especial  in- 
terest, abounding  in  game  animals,  birds 
and  fishes  unsurpassed  in  either  abun- 
dance or  variety  by  any  similar  region 
upon  the  great  round  globe  itself. 
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But  it  is  not  alone  upon  its  game  fea- 
tures that  I  would  dwell  in  this  sketch, 
interesting  as  the  subject  is  to  me, 
but  rather  upon  its  romantic  charms  of 
forest,  lake,  prairie,  mountain  and  vale, 
that  animate  the  eye,  inspire  reminiscent 
thought,  cool  the  fevered  brow  of  pain 
with  zephyrs  redolent  of  the  fresh,  sweet 
perfume  of  the  pine,  the  prairie  flower 
and  the  apple  blossom,  and  touch  the 
wan  cheek  of  care  with  the  rosy  blush  of 
health. 

If  the  reader  will  take  his  atlas  and 
turn  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  he 
will  notice,  at  the  extreme  western  limit 
of  the  grandest  of  the  great  lakes,  two 
black  dots  encircled  by  rings  of  similar 
hue,  and  marking  the  city  sites  of  Duluth 
in  Minnesota  and  Superior  in  the  adjacent 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Duluth,  as  he  is  prob- 
ably aware,  is  one  of  the  Eastern  termini 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system  ; 
and,  if  he  will  run  his  eye  eastwardly 
along  Superior's  south  shore  he  will  dis- 
cover another  ringed  dot  indicating  the 
location  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  at  the  head  of 
charming  Chaquamegon  Bay,  a  second 
Lake  Superior  terminus  of  the  great  con- 
tinental thoroughfare- of  steel. 

These  cities,  aside  from  affording  some- 
what of  the  social  pleasures  and  breezy 
comfort  of  Eastern  watering  places,  are 
surrounded  by  primeval  forests  of  fra- 
grant pines,  spruces,  cedars  and  balsam 
firs,    through    whose    shady    aisles     vi^ind 


cool  and  pleasant  drives  and  sparkling 
brooks  plentifully  stocked  with  that  pop- 
ular piscatorial  aristocrat,  the  speckled 
trout. 

Here  upon  the  picturesque  shores  of 
"  the  Shining  Big  Sea  Water  "  the  curious 
visitor  may  find  footprints  of  the  legen- 
dary lore  and  historic  incidents  of  cen- 
turies. 

Take  the  environments  of  Ashland  as 
an  example  :  From  the  elegance  of  tapes- 
tried halls,  or  the  rich  furnishings  of  your 
own  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Chaquame- 
gon, gaze  across  the  blue  waves  of  the 
bay  toward  the  emerald  isles  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  offing.  The  lumber  and 
ore  laden  barges  of  the  present  picture  ; 
the  fussy  little  excursion  steamers  and 
white  -  winged  yachts  that  seem  to  skim 
the  smootli  surface  of  the  bay  as  lightly 
as  do  the  circling  gulls  themselves,  fade 
upon  the  retina  of  the  reminiscent  eye, 
and  in  their  stead  glide  the  birchen  canoes 
of  Hurons  and  Ojibways. 

Memory  bears  you  backward  with  hur- 
rying feet  through  the  dim  vistas  of  the 
past,  and  you  stand  upon  the  pebbly 
beach  of  this  same  delightful  stretch  of 
blue  water  at  the  beginning  of  October's 
golden  days  of  Indian  summer  in  1665, 
watching  the  course  of  a  little  bark  just 
rounding  a  point  of  land  and  heading  up 
the  placid  bay — the  steady,  sturdy  stroke 
of  paddles,  now  rising,  now  falling  in 
unison  ;  now  flashing  for  a  brief  space  in 
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the  autumn  sunlii^lu,  aiul  anon  cleaving 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  with  sweep 
so  well  timed  and  powerful  that  the  patron 
goddess  of  poetic  motion  herself  seems 
to  direct  the  brawny  arms  of  the  forest 
rovers  who  wield  the  ashen  blades. 

Thus,  even  while  intolerance,  hideous 
in  the  garb  of  religious  bigotry,  was  stalk- 
ing abroad  in  the  shadow  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  causing  the  tender  flesh  of  women 
to  quiver  and  redden  beneath  the  lash, 
came  Claude  Jean  Allouez,  to  erect  upon 
these  shores  the  cross  of  Him  who  is  the 
type  to  all  the  world  of  gentleness  and 
love,  and  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  red  man. 

Yonder,  upon  Madaline  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shimmering  bay,  still  stands 
La  Pointe,  for  long  years  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indian  agency  of  the 
same  name,  and  just  opposite,  on  the 
westerly  shore  of  the  bay,  the  little  city 
of  Bayfield.  Excursion  steamers  make 
frequent  trips  to  and  fro  between  Ash- 
land, Bayfield,  the  Apostle  Islands  and 
La  Pointe,  while  occasional  trips  are 
made  to  the  two  island  lighthouses  that 
indicate  to   the    mariner   the    harbor    en- 


trance. This  is  one  of  nature's  own 
pleasure  grounds,  loved  as  such  from  of 
old  time. 

A  brief  journey  by  rail  brings  you  to 
the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota  (St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis),  within  an  hour's  ride 
of  which  are  several  delightful  lake  re- 
sorts, well  equipped  in  the  way  of  hotels 
and  boating  and  fishing  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  summer  visitors.  Hun- 
dreds of  charming  private  villas  have 
been  erected  upon  the  sylvan  shores  of 
these  cool  retreats,  as  nearness  to  town 
and  frequency  of  trains  readily  admit  of 
the  transaction  of  daily  business  in  either 
or  both  the  cities  named  and  a  return  to 
the  lakeside  at  nightfall. 

The  most  noted  of  these  lakes  are  Min- 
netonka  and  White  Bear,  and  to  their 
popular  shores  gathers  each  summer  a 
fair  share  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  traveling  world. 

Local  trains  are  run  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  and  Wahpeton,  Fargo 
and  Grand  Forks  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley, in  North  Dakota,  and  Winnipeg,  the 
metropolis  of  Manitoba,  so  that  one  may 
journey  thither  by  day  or  night,  as  pre- 
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ferred,  or  stop  at  pleasure  en  route.  In 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Minnesota  is 
a  picturesque  region,  locally  termed  the 
Lake  Park  region,  embracing  a  great 
man)'  of  the  most  delightful  lakes  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  State  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  thousand  or  more. 

Lake  Detroit,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
pleasing  of  these  lakes,  is  already  well  sup- 
plied with  hotel  accommodations  and  boat- 
ing and  fishing  facilities,  and  is  becoming 
a  favorite  resort,  especially  for  tourists 
who  enjoy  fishing.  Pike,  pickerel  and 
black  bass  abound  in  Lake  Detroit,  as 
do  they  also  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
small  lakes  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Lake  Detroit  the  run  to  the 
famed  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  is  both  brief  and  pleasant.  This 
is  the  most  noted  spring  -  wheat  region  of 
the  world,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  These  same  level, 
fenceless  fields  of  waving  wheat  stretch 
away  for  300  miles  north  and  south  by 
about  one-sixth  that  distance  east  and 
west. 

\\\  the  forests  of  Northern  Minnesota 
are  moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear,  grouse, 
etc.,  and  excellent  sport  is  the  rule  almost 
everywhere.  The  game  of  the  lake  re- 
gion consists  of  deer,  bear,  chicken, 
grouse,  quail  and  water  fowl,  and  many 
and  many  a  day  has  been  and  will  yet  be 
enjoyed  there  of  the  kind  that  live  for- 
ever in  the  sportsman's  memory  and  fur- 
nish themes  for  unending  stories  at  the 
club,  or  to  a  boon  companion  in  the 
cheery  recesses  of  one's  own  private 
snuggery. 

Continuing  westward  a  very  enjoyable 
journey  of  300  miles  or  so,  over  wide 
rolling  prairies  and  through  grain  fields 
and  pasture  lands  illimitable,  brings  .  the 
traveler  to  the  weirdly  grotesque  "  Bad 
Lands"  of  western  North  Dakota.  The 
name  (given  it  years  ago  by  French  trap- 
pers) is  a  misnomer,  as  the  country  cov- 
ered by  the  pyramid-shape  buttes  (butes), 
while  not  adapted  to  general  farming  pur- 
poses, affords  excellent  pasturage  for 
stock.  This  section  is  sometimes  called 
Pyramid  Park,  and  is  traversed  for  many 
miles  by  the  Northern  Pacific  ere  the  rail- 
road reaches  the  historic  valley  of  Yellow- 
stone River  at  Glendive,  Mon. 

These  "  Bad  Lands  "  from  their  nature 
form  what  might  be  called  a  natural  game 
preserve,  and  in  their  strange  fastnesses 
big  game  yet  awaits  the  arrival  of  the 
destroyer's  rifle,   while    grouse   and   sage 


hen  will  afford  ample  amusement  for 
those  who  pin  faith  to  the  despised 
"  squaw  gun." 

From  Glendive  the  railroad  traverses 
the  entire  length  of  the  Yellowstone  Val- 
ley, in  plain  view  of  the  river  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  340  miles  to  Livingston, 
Mon.,  picturesquely  situated  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  snow-capped  mountains.  Great 
game  ranges  may  be  reached  within  a 
reasonable  distance  north  or  south  of  this 
point,  but  they  must  be  sought  only  by 
the  keen  sportsman,  who  is  alike  prepared 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  dangerous 
grizzly  or  to  stand  a  goodly  share  of 
hard,  rough  work  in  an  attempt  to  lay 
low  the  noble  elk,  or  the  black  bear,  the 
wily  mountain  lion,  the  mountain  sheep 
or  deer,  for  this  region  is  the  home  of  one 
and  all  of  these.  Forts  Keogh  and  Cus- 
ter are  passed  on  the  way  up  the  winding 
valley,  the  latter  being  some  thirty  miles 
south  of  Custer  Station  (on  the  railroad) 
and  near  the  memorable  battle  field  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn  River. 

The  fort  and  battle  field  are  reached  by 
stage. 

A  short  distance  (about  twenty  miles) 
east, of  Livingston  is  Springdale  and  the 
medicinal  Hot  Springs  that  annually  at- 
tract a  great  many  summer  visitors,  who 
go  to  seek  relief  from  rheumatism  and 
kindred  troubles  in  the  curative  waters 
that  here  bubble  spontaneously  from  the 
earth. 

From  Livingston  the  park  branch  runs 
south  to  Cinnabar,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  National  Park.  During  the  tour- 
ist season  (from  June  i  to  October  i) 
daily  trains  to  and  from  this  great  na- 
tional pleasuring  ground  run  in  connec- 
tion with  overland  trains,  and  large,  easy- 
riding  stages  convey  passengers  to  and 
from  the  commodious  hotel  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  (one  of  the  four  spacious 
and  well  -  appointed  hostelries  of  the 
"  reserve  "). 

Yellowstone  Park  is  about  55  by  65  miles 
in  extent,  and  schedule  tours  require  from 
five  to  six  days  to  make  the  circuit  of  its 
hot  springs,  geyser  basins,  its  beautiful 
Lake  Yellowstone  and  the  majestic  falls 
and  canon  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
There  are  upward  of  three  thousand  hot 
springs  and  seventy-one  active  and  power- 
ful geysers  in  this  well-named  "Wonder- 
land." 

As  a  rule  the  springs  and  geysers  are 
grouped  in  areas  of  valley-like  depressions 
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termed  "basins  ; '■  and  through  these  ba- 
sins run  the  regular  daily  stages  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Association,  affording 
tourists  ample  opportunity  to  view  the 
heralded  wonders  of  the  great  "reserve." 

Yellowstone  Lake,  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  park,  embraces  about  150 
square  miles,  and  lies  at  a  height  of  7,788 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearly  half  a 
mile  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is, 
practically  speaking,  the  great  reservoir 
source  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  which, 
eighteen  miles  to  the  north,  plunges  by 
two  great  bounds  (140  feet  and  360  feet  re- 
spectively) into  a  grand  canon  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  pronounced  by  artists  the 
most  gorgeously-colored  bit  of  landscape 
in  the  known  world. 

The  entire  route  from  Livingston  to 
and  throughout  the  park  is  one  of  pictu- 
resque beauty,  here  and  there  bordering 
upon  the  wild  and  grand,  and  as  for 
mountain  trout,  the  Yellowstone  River, 
from  Livingston  to  its  source,  may  safely 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  another 
such  natural  trout  preserve,  or  one  better 
adapted  to  the  wielder  of  rod  and  fly. 

It  is  just  about  rapid  enough  ;  is  clear 
and  easily  waded  at  nearly  all  desirable 
points  ;  it  has  a  pebbly  margin,  and  its 
banks  are  free  from  underbrush  and  like 
obstructions  that  so  sorely  try  the  patience 
of  even  the  most  skillful  "casters." 

Bozeman,  just  over  the  "Belt  Range" 
— twenty-four  miles  west  of  Livingston — is 
another  favorite  resort  of  the  angler,  as  it  is 
in  fact  of  the  general  traveler.  This  very 
pleasant  city,  at  the  head  of  the  fertile 
Gallatin  Valley,  has  most  excellent  hotel 
accommodations  and  is  also  within  easy 
reach  of  some  of  the  most  noted  trouting 
streams  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The 
delightful  Ferris  Hot  Springs  are  but  eight 
miles  distant  and  attract,  as  they  deserve, 
much  attention. 

Helena  and  Butte,  some  forty-two  miles 
apart,  as  the  crow  flies,  are  two  of  the 
phenomenal  cities.  Each  has  sprung  from 
a  mere  mining  camp  to  the  proportions 
and  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  city.  Hel- 
ena enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world  (accord- 
ing to  population)  and  Butte  the  greatest 
bullion  producer. 

Helena  is  situated  on  the  main  line  and 
Butte  upon  a  recently  -  constructed  "Air 
Line  "  branch  which  diverges  from  the 
main  line  at  Logan,  seventy-four  miles 
east  of  Helena,  and,  connectino-   with   the 


Montana  Union  Railroad  at  Butte,  re- 
joins the  main  line  at  Garrison,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Helena. 

Neither  route  is  lacking  in  scenic  at- 
tractiveness, though  the  one  to  Butte  is 
remarkable  for  scenery  of  a  decidedly 
grand  order. 

In  close  proximity  to  and  a  suburban 
retreat  of  Helena  are  the  already  cele- 
brated Helena  Hot  Springs. 

The  largest  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, etc.,  lie  within  easy  reach  of  Helena 
and  Butte  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  city  is  built 
upon  a  granite  foundation  ribbed  and 
seamed  by  rich  veins  of  precious  metals 
that  give  constant  employment  to  about 
5,000  miners  and  laborers  and  yield  an 
annual  mineral  "  output  "  valued  at  some 
$30,000,000. 

The  most  celebrated  silver  mines  of  the 
world  are  those  at  Granite  Mountain, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Drummond  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  line  by  the  Drum- 
mond and  Phillipsburg  branch. 

The  Drum  Lummon  gold  mine  at 
Marysville,  some  twenty-one  miles  from 
Helena,  on  the  Helena  and  Northern 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  per- 
haps the  most  famous  gold  producer 
known  to  the  mining  world,  and  to  one 
who  has  never  witnessed  the  practical  side 
of  mining  and  ore  reduction  either  of  the 
great  mines  mentioned  presents  a  field 
of  observation  and  investigation  unsur- 
passed. 

Soon  after  leaving  Helena  the  line 
crosses  the  main  "  divide  "  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  through  a  tunnel  under  MuUan 
Pass,  and  winds  down  the  western  slope 
of  the  snow  -  crowned  mountains,  amid 
charming  scenery,  to  Garrison  and  Mis- 
soula. Via  the  Butte  "  Air  Line "  the 
train  traverses  the  picturesque  cahon  of 
the  Jefferson  River,  and  crosses  the 
"divide"  through  a  short  rocky  tunnel 
under  Homestake  Pass,  some  ten  miles 
east  of  the  "City  of  Ore  Mills,"  the 
route  from  Butte  to  the  main  line  junc- 
tion of  Garrison  lying  through  and  along 
the  pretty  valleys  of  the  Silver  Bow  and 
the  Deer  Lodge. 

Missoula  is  delightfully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  plain  at  the  eastern 
"  gateway  of  the  mountains  "  leading  to 
the  northwest  basin  of  Montana,  which 
stretches  away  from  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rockies,  unfolding  into  fair  and 
fruitful  valleys  and  great,  rolling  expanses 
of  grass  -  carpeted  table  land.  To  the 
south  extends  the  rich  vallev  gf  the  Bitter 
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Root  for  loo  miles,  tlankecl  by  frowning- 
mountain  spurs.  The  very  name  of  the 
Bitter  Root  range  calls  to  the  sportsman's 
mind  visions  of  outings  after  big  game, 
for  the  fame  of  this  district  has  been 
spread  far  and  wide  by  the  few  daring 
sportsmen  writers  who  have  penetrated 
the  more  distant  wilds,  haunted  by  almost 
every  variety  of  quadruped  worth  pursuit, 
save  the  antelope.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Big  Hole  Basin  and  the  excitement  of 
moose  hunting  or  bear  hunting  in  its  lone- 
ly surroundings?  Six  miles  to  the  east 
the  rushing  Hell  Gate  and  the  romantic, 
dancing,  trout  -  stocked  Big  Blackfoot 
unite  in  forming  the  iSIissoula,  which  in 
turn  yields  its  pure,  sparkling  waters, 
name  and  good  will  to  the  Clarke's  Fork 
of  the  Columbia,  famed  for  its  scenic 
grandeur. 

The  distance  from  this  the  most  west- 
erly city  of  Montana  to  Spokane  (Spo- 
kan)  Falls,  the  eastern  entrepot  of  the 
new  State  of  Washington,  is  258  miles. 
The  road  follows  down  the  narrow  moun- 
tain-bordered valle}'  of  the  Clarke's  Fork 
almost  the  entire  distance,  winding  about 
among  the  forest  -  covered,  snow  -  tipped 
mountains  of  Idaho,  and  along  the  north- 
erly margin  of  beautiful  Lake  Pend 
d'Oreille  (Pon-de-ray).  The  tram  service 
is  such  that  one  may  leave  Missoula  at 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  arrive 
in  Spokane  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  is  a  favorite  run  with 
the  traveling  public,  as  it  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  mountain  land- 
scape unsurpassed  in  point  of  scenic 
beauty  and  grandeur  b}^  anything  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  have  to  offer. 

Two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  en- 
vironed round  about  by  blue  mountain 
domes  and  dizzy  crags,  dotted  and  gem- 
med with  rocky,  pine-clad  islets,  and 
breaking  into  projecting  headlands  and 
quiet  little  bays  bordered  by  narrow  mar- 
ginal strips  of  pebbly  beach,  spreads  Lake 
Pend  d'Oreille,  calm  and  serene  as  a 
summer  morn  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  Just  over  that  dividing  ridge  of 
blue  mountains  to  the  south  rests  its  sis- 
ter and  almost  counterpart,  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene  (Cor-de-lane).  Both  these  gems 
of  the  Idaho  mountains  are  quite  large, 
each  embracing  an  area  of  150  square 
miles  or  more,  and  are  favorite  resorts  for 
summer  visitors  and  anglers.  Small  ex- 
cursion steamers  daily  ply  between  Hope, 
the  lakeside  station  on  the  north  shore  of 


Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  the  silver  mines 
that  are  being  opened  among  the  moun- 
tains along  its  southerly  shore  ;  and  on 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  from  Coeur  d'Alene 
city  across  the  lake  and  up  its  namesake 
river  to  the  historic  old  Indian  mission 
station  of  the  same  name. 

Spokane  Falls  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
Northwestern  commercial  growth,  and  is 
capitally  situated  as  a  resting  place  and 
point  of  observation  for  the  traveler  de- 
sirous of  spending  a  few  days  at  the  lakes 
or  among  the  mines  just  mentioned  ;  or 
who  may  wish  to  visit  the  celebrated 
farming  valleys  of  the  Palouse,  Walla 
A\"alla  or  Umatilla  regions  to  the  south 
and  southwest,  the  Kettle  Falls  and  Col- 
ville  country  to  the  north,  or  Medical 
Lake  and  the  Big  Bend  country  west  of 
the  city.  These  points  are  one  and  all 
readily  accessible  by  rail  from  Spokane, 
and  will  richly  repay  a  visit  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  realizing  knowledge  they  af- 
ford of  Northwestern  resources  and  de- 
velopment. 

Spokane  Falls  enjoys  one  of  the  finest 
water-power  privileges  to  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  capable 
of  almost  unlimited  development  at  com- 
paratively small  expense. 

The  visitor  of  to-day  would  scarce 
suspect  that  not  longer  ago  than  August 
5,  1889,  this  well  -  built  city  w^as  almost 
completely  obliterated  from  the  map  of 
Washington  by  a  great  holocaust  that 
licked  up  with  fiery  tongues  the  monu- 
ments of  enterprise  and  thrift  and  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  years  ;  yet  it  is  so. 
In  a  few  short  hours  property  valued  at 
$8,000,000  went  up  in  flame  and  smoke  ; 
but  within  a  year  a  new  city  arose  re- 
splendent in  its  stead  —  an  example, 
surely,  of  the  vigor  and  recuperative 
power  of  the  great  New  West. 

If  one  leaves  Spokane  upon  the  west- 
bound evening  train  he  will  probably  be 
breakfasting  in  the  dining  car  when  the 
passage  of  the  forest-clad  Cascade  Moun- 
tains is  made,  and  will  reach  Tacoma 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 

Lest  this  essay  leads  the  reader  to  sus- 
pect that  the  pleasures  of  description  have 
led  me  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path- 
ways of  sober  prose  mto  the  umbrageous 
walks  of  fancy  or  of  poetic  license,  permit 
me  to  delight  him  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
Cascades  and  the  Pacific  Slope  as  Joaquin 
Miller  saw  them  not  long  since. 

"  The  first  few  hours  out  from  Tacoma 
you  are    in  a    narrow    path  between   im- 
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penetrable  walls  of  moss-hung  and  over- 
hanging trees.  A  dimple  now  and  then 
to  right  or  left,  a  little  house  and  barn, 
a  hop  field,  a  few  fat  cows  belly  deep  in 
grass  and  flowers,  great  thickets  of  grapes, 
wild  and  tame,  a  flashing  trout  stream 
away  down  under  the  trellis  or  wooden 
bridge,  and  that  is  all  you  see  or  know  of 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  that  make 
up  the  great  wood  world,  Washington." 

The  long-haired  and  log  cabin-loving 
songster  of  the  Sierras  seems  to  have  been 
journeying  toward  the  rising  sun  when 
moved  to  pen  the  foregoing  ;  however,  so 
far  as  the  Cascades  are  concerned,  his 
graphic  allusion  to  climbing  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountain  barrier  in  question 
fits  the  eastern  incline  equally  well.  The 
great  tunnel  under  Stampede  Pass  is  the 
second  longest  tunnel  in  the  United 
States.  It  presents  the  novelty  of  being 
lighted  by  electricity  and  is  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  After  descending  the 
mountains  to  the  west  the  journey  down 
the  Puyallup  (pu-al-up)  Valley  to  Tacoma 
affords  the  summer  traveler  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  leading  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  Sound  country — hop  and  fruit 
growing. 

The  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  have 
nearby  lake  resorts  much  the  same  as  St'. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  while  the  many- 
harbored  Sound  lies  at  the  doors  of  its 
clustering  cities,  blue  waved,  enchanting, 
grand.  Eastward,  ice  domed  and  spec- 
tral, rises  Mount  Tacoma,  like  a  giant 
monolith  of  marble  veiled  in  draperies  of 
mist. 

Westward  the  snowy  Olympics  stretch 
away  toward  the  cape  whose  name  is  but 
the  synonym  for  undue  commendation  ; 
and  over  all,  save  the  tallest  peaks,  is 
spread  a  mantle  of  forest,  boundless  al- 
most, inexhaustible  quite. 

One  of  the  grandest  bits  of  scenery  to 
be  seen  anywhere  upon  Pacific  shores, 
perhaps,  is  found  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
east  of  Seattle,  where  the  clear,  cold  wa- 
ters of  the  Snoqualmie,  emerging  from  the 
mountain  pass  that  bears  its  name,  leap 
nito  a  rocky  chasm  nearly  300  feet  in 
sheer  descent.  Our  frontispiece  shows  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  this  favorite  resort. 

Tacoma,  Seattle  and  the  various  cities 
of  Paget  Sound,  including  Victoria,  B.  C, 
on  the  island  of  AT'ancouver,  just  north 
across  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  are, 
one  and  all,  points  of  great  interest  to 
travelers,  and  are  reached  either  directly 
by  rail  or  by  passenger  steamers  connect- 


ing at  Tacoma.  A  recently-constructed 
branch  line  runs  westerly  from  Tacoma  to 
Olympia  (the  capital  of  the  State)  and 
the  Gray's  Harbor  region  on  the  ocean 
side  itself.  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
miles  to  the  south  lies  the  beautiful  city 
of  Portland  —  metropolis  of  Oregon  —  in 
the  famed  and  fruitful  valley  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, a  visit  to  which  is  as  necessary 
to  a  coast  visitor's  itinerary  as  any  of  the 
many  interesting  cities  of  the  "  West 
Shore,"  affording  in  itself  an  opportunity 
for  much  pleasurable  sightseeing,  as  well 
as  being  the  most  convenient  point  from 
which  to  make  short  jaunts  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity. 

A  brief  run  by  steamer  from  Portland 
down  the  broad  Columbia  brings  one 
to  Astoria  and  the  memories  of  1810  and 
a  subsequent  decade,  during  which  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  his  associates  struggled 
to  gain  and  maintain  a  foothold  upon  the 
then  almost  unknown  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Another  delightful  trip — ac- 
complished with  ease  from  this  beautiful 
city  resting  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hood 
—  is  that  made  daily,  both  by  rail  and 
steamer,  up  the  picturesque  river  already 
mentioned  to  its  rocky  dalles  and  pali- 
sades and  charming  Multnomah  Falls. 

But  our  journey  need  not  end  with 
these  charming  cities,  for  there  is  much 
to  enjoy  beyond.  Too  many  are  inclined 
to  regard  Alaska  as  too  difficult  of  ac- 
cess to  be  interesting  as  more  than  an  ex- 
ploring ground  for  occasional  enthusiasts 
with  the  hardihood  necessarj^  to  the  brav- 
ing of  boreal  blasts  and  ocean  billows. 
I  have  to  place  in  pleasing  contrast  the 
fact  that  the  1,300-mile  coastwise  voyage 
is  made  upon  an  inland  course  as  un- 
ruffled as  a  summer  mill  pond,  and  dot- 
ted with  innumerable  islands  clothed  in 
all  the  primitive  beauty  of  nature  ;  in 
swift,  safe  ocean  steamships  (from  Ta- 
coma) that  are  veritable  floating  palaces, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  large  and  swelling  tide  of 
Alaska  tourists,  and  in  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  days  for  the  round  trip. 

This,  of  course,  includes  the  visiting  of 
Sitka,  Juneau,  the  remarkable  Muir  and 
Taku  glaciers  and  numerous  other  points 
of  great  interest. 

As  to  the  comforts  provided  for  this 
Alaska  tour,  no  better  testimony  could 
be  asked  than  comes  from  the  bright 
pages  of  "  A  Woman's  Trip  to  Alaska  " 
(Cassell  Publishing  Company),  by  Mrs. 
General  Collis. 
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DONE   WITH   VOU,    CAPTAIN,       SAYS  JACK. 
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'ELL,  my  lad,  3'ou  talk  as  if  you 

knew  all  about  it.     Don't  you 

think    you    had    better    show 

us  how  to  go  ?  "     "  But,  Mr. 

Jones,   you    asked    me    what    I    thought 

about  it,  so   I  told  you,  and  you  know  I 

can't  afford  to  hunt." 

"  That's  all  right,  Jack,  I  didn't  mean 
anything.  Help  yourself  to  port  and  pass 
it  on." 

But  Jack  Lindsay  was  not  to  get  off  so 
easily.  Seated  opposite  to  him  was  Cap- 
tain Headstall,  late  of  H.  M.'s  goodness 
knows  what  "regiment,  the  captain  being 
always  very  reticent  about  his  military 
career,  and  now  this  worthy  joined  in  the 
conversation  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
badgering  poor  Jack. 

*'  It's  all  very  well,  Lindsay,  but  I  must 
say  I  think  it  deuced  cheeky  on  your  part 
to  tell  Mr.  Jones  how  to  ride  at  his  fences. 
I  don't  suppose  you  ever  had  your  leg 
over  a  horse  in  your  life,  but  you  young- 
sters think  you  know  everything." 

"Look  here,  Captain  Headstall,"  said 
Jack,  rather  flushed  with  Mr.  Jones'  port 


and  irritated  by  the 

chaff    to    which    he 

was  being  subjected, 

"I'm    not    much    of 

a  rider,  but  if  I  had  a  horse  at  all 

I  would  ride   against    you   on    your 

rushing  old  crock,  Jupiter    Tonans 

i;  i       — or  whatever  you  call  him — though 

■|         I  haven't  had  my  leg  over  a  horse, 

as  you  call  it,  since  my  father  lost 

the  old  cob  which  I  used  to  hunt." 

The     only   "answer    the     captain 

vouchsafed   to  this  outburst  was  a 

roar  of  laughter,  in  which  it  must 

be  said  the  others  joined.    Jack,  by 

this  time  nearly  crying  with  rage,  jumped 

to  his  feet  and  fairly  shouted  : 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I'll 
bet  you  a  fiver  that  I  find  a  horse  to  beat 
yours  three  miles,  point  to  point,  across 
country  within  six  weeks,  and  I'll  ride 
myself." 

"  I  don't  particularly  care  about  racing 
boys  for  ^^5  notes,"  retorted  the  captain  ; 
"but  if  you  like  it  I  will  go  you  for  ;^2o, 
and  we'll  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  choose  the 
course." 

"  Done  with  you,  captain,"  said  Jack.  • 
"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  poor  Mr.  Jones, 
sorry  to  see  what  his  remark  had  led  to, 
"I   think  we've  had    enough  of    this.     I 
think  we  had  better  join  the  ladies." 

As  the  gentlemen  were  leaving  the 
room  Mr.  Jones  took  Captain  Headstall 
aside  and  said  :  "  Headstall,  you  know 
you  ought  not  to  have  led  that  boy  into 
making  that  bet  ;  he  is  very  young,  and 
besides  he  can't  afford  it." 

"  Well,  the  young  whipper  snapper 
brought  it  on  himself,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  I  really  don't  see  what  busi- 
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ness  it  is  of  mine  whether  he  can  afford 
it  or  not." 

The  worthy  host  could  not,  however, 
dismiss  the  matter  so  Hghtly.  He  liked 
young  Lindsay  and  was  sorry  to  see  him 
"  let  in  "  by  so  astute  a  gentleman  as  the 
captain  was  reputed  to  be.  Accordingly 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  having  a  little 
conversation  with  him  in  the  drawing 
room,  asking  whether  he  had  any  horse 
in  view  when  he  spoke  and  whether  he 
thought  himself  capable  of  riding  a  race 
over  a  hunting  country.  As  to  the  riding 
Lindsay  was  pretty  confident,  with  the 
aid  of  a   little   "  schooling,"  but   he  con- 


TROUBLED   SLUMBERS. 


fessed  that  he  had  not  a  notion  where  the 
necessary  mount  was  to  come  from. 

"  Tut,  tut  !  that's  bad,"  replied  his 
host  ;  "but  if  you  can't  get  anything  else 
you  must  ride  my  old  horse.  Dragoon  ; 
he  won  more  than  one  steeplechase  in  his 
younger  days,  and  is  as  easy  as  an  arm- 
chair, and  safe  as  a  house.  But  how 
about  the  money  ?  Have  }^ou  got  the 
amount  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  It's  very  seldom  that  I 
have  a  fiver  knocking  about,"  was  Lind- 
say's laughing  answer.  "  But  Clausen 
told  me  just  now  that  he'd  make  that 
part  of  the  business  all  right.  Thank  you 
very  much,  sir,  for  your  offer  of  a  mount 
on  Dragoon.  However,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  111  try  and  find  some  other 
horse,  as  I  should  like  to  beat  the  cap- 
tain more  on  my  own  merits."  With 
these  words  he  slipped  off  to  an  armchair 
which  he  saw  vacant  next  to  his  host's 
younger  daughter,  Nora,  whose  blue  eyes 
had  made  much  impression  on  his  youth- 
ful heart. 

Mr.  Joseph   Jones,  of  the  eminent  firm 


of  Brown,  Jones  &  Robinson,  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London,  had  rather  late  in 
life  developed  a  craving  for  "the  sport  of 
kings,"  and,  deserting  the  suburban  resi- 
dence which  had  hitherto  contented  his 
mind,  had  taken  a  hunting  box  in  the 
county  of  Huntshire.  In  this  great  sport- 
ing country  he  kept  a  string  of  hunters 
— horses  perfect  in  manners  and  well  quali- 
fied to  go  with  any  hounds,  but  being  a 
large,  stout  man,  past  middle  age,  and 
more  accustomed  to  sedentary  habits  than 
field  sports,  he  had  not  made  ihuch  mark 
as  a  hard-riding  man.  He  was  a  widower, 
with  two  pretty  daughters  and  a  maiden 
sister  who  kept  house  for  him.  ,  Being  a 
man  of  very  kind  disposition  he  did  not 
like  to  see  his  young  guest  imposed  upon 
by  a  sharp  man  of  the  world. 

This  man,  Captain  Headstall,  was  what 
is  often  described  as  a  "  gentleman  horse 
dealer" — -a  calling  which  does  not  seem 
divided  by  any  very  hard  and  fast  line 
from  that  of  "  professional  horse  coper." 
Of  his  antecedents  very  little  was  known, 
but  he  dressed  well,  if  rather  horsily,  rode 
well  to  hounds,  and  always  had  a  horse 
for  sale.  Moreover,  he  had  shown  himself 
more  than  willing  to  espouse  the  elder 
Miss  Jones. 

Young  Lindsay,  son  of  a  parson  with  a 
small  purse  and  a  large  family,  was  about 
twenty-one.  He  was  learning  farming  as 
a  pupil  to  a  neighboring  tenant  farmer, 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  emigration. 
His  companion,  Clausen,  was  a  German, 
who  was  also  learning  English  farming 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  practice  of 
agriculture  on  his  estates  in  Germany. 
He  was  rich,  and  being  very  good  natured 
had  not  hesitated  to  give  his  friend  a  lift 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  he  was  get- 
ting. 

The  party  was  completed  by  Miss 
Jones,  her  two  nieces  and  a  girl  friend 
staying  in  the  house. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  been  improv- 
ing his  opportunities  with  the  fair  Nora, 
and  ere  it  was  time  for  the  guests  to  take 
their  departure  he  had  obtained  her 
promise  to  make  him  a  racing  cap  and 
jacket  for  the  forthcoming  event.  He 
was  sent  on  his  way  nejoicing  by  the 
united  wishes  for  his  good  luck  from  the 
ladies,  who  liked  the  bright,  good-humored 
lad. 

When  Jack  woke  the  next  morning, 
with  a  head  rather  "woolly  "  from  the 
effects  of  his  unwonted  libations,  he  was 
a   sick    and   sorry  man.      He  did   not  so 
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much  care  about  the  money  as  the  idea 
of  giving  the  captain  an  opportunity  to 
"crow  "  over  him.  By  the  morning  ligiit 
the  chances  of  getting  a  horse  capable 
of  beating"  Heaclstall's  useful  animal,  or 
of  being  capable  to  ride  him,  looked 
much  less  rosy  than  by  the  after  -  dinner 
light  induced  by  Mr.  Jones'  port. 

During  breakfast  he  was  rather  silent 
and  did  not  say  a  word  about  his  bet. 
Afterward  he  went  up  to  Clausen's  bed- 
room— the  German  was  a  very  late  riser — 
and  proceeded  to  unbosom  himself. 

"Ach  Gott  I  "  said  his  friend  sleepily, 
when  Lindsay  had  enumerated  his  doubts 
and  fears,  "  but  you  dis  race  must  vin  — 
you  must  dis  cabtain  beat,  for  he  is  von 
beast." 

Then  rousing  himself  he  gave  Jack  wise 
counsel,  advising  him  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  farmer  with  whom  they  lived, 
with  the  details  of  the  bet  and  to  ascer- 
tain from  him  what  chance  there  was  of 
finding  a  horse  suitable  for  the  purpose 
round  the  neighborhood.     He  wound  up 


by  promising  to  lend  any  pecuniary  as- 
sistance necessary. 

Jack  found  Mr.  Elliot  inspecting  his 
one  hunter  with  rather  a  woebegone 
countenance.  That  trusty  animal  had 
just  developed  a  decided  inclination  to 
curb.  After  hearing  the  story  of  the  bet 
his  face  did  not  look  any  happier. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "that 
you  have  got_  let  in  ;  but,  anyway,  we've 
got  to  do  our  best  for  you.  Old  Bluch- 
er  here,"  giving  the  offending  hock  a 
deprecatory  rub,  "  would  nohow  have 
been  fast  enough  for  you,  and  that 
cap'en  he  just  rides  like  the  devil.  Tell 
you  what,  though,  s'pose  you  come  along 
with  me  in  the  trap  this  afternoon  and 
see  old  Johnson  ;  he  s  got  some  goodish 
nags.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he's 
got  a  likely  mare,  and  if  he  will  lend 
her  to  you  she  might  do  the  trick  for 
you." 

As  they  drove  the  six  miles  in  the  after- 
noon he  told  Jack  that  Johnson,  who 
raised  a  few  good  horses,  had  bought  the 
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mare  for  breeding  purposes  at  a  sale  of 
"  cast  offs  "  at  Newmarket,  but  that  she 
had  proved  barren.  So  now  he  wanted 
to  sell  her.  Moreover,  he  added  that  she 
had  been  "  schooled  over  the  sticks,"  not 
being  found  quite  fast  enough  for  the 
fiat.  From  his  account,  however,  John- 
son seemed  likely  to  be  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  being  reputed  close  fisted  and 
mean.  As  they  drove  up  to  the  farm  Jack 
thought  Elliot  was  pretty  sure  to  prove 
right,  for  they  were  met  by  a  hard- 
favored  old  man,  who,  with  his  fists 
driven  deep  down  into  his  breeches  pock- 
ets, turned  from  a  con- 
templation of  his  pigs 
to  give  the  newcomers 
a  surly  greeting. 

Elliot,  after  a  few 
passing  remarks  anent 
farming,  the  prospects 
of  frost,  etc.,  brought 
the  conversation  round 
to  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  at  length  ask- 
ed the  old  man  right  out 
whether  he  would  lend 
Jack  the  mare. 

When  he  had  recov- 
ered from  his  surprise 
at  anyone  thinking  him 
capable  of  such  folly, 
he  made  reply  that 
"  he'd  be  '  blarned  '  if 
he  did  aught  of  the 
kind  —  to  think  of  his 
lending  his  best  mare 
t  o  a  rackety  -  brained 
young  limb  like  that  !  ' 
Jack's  face  fell  ;  but, 
acknowledging  no  re- 
pulse and  now  bent  on 
getting  this  mare  after 
a  brief  cogitation  he 
whispered  to  Elliot  to 
see  if  Johnson  would 
sell  the  mare.  "Yes,  I'll  sell  her  right 
enough,"  replied  the  old  curmudgeon  ; 
"but  maybe  you  ain't  the  brass  to  buy 
such  stock." 

Finally,  after  much  haggling  and  affirm- 
ing at  first  that  he  would  not  take  a  penny 
less  than  j£,/i,^,  he  agreed  to  give  Jack  the 
refusal  of  her  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
price  of  £2^. 

During  the  drive  home  Lindsay  pon- 
dered long  and  deeply  ;  ^25  was  a  large 
sum  to  him,  and  this  with  the  bet  would 
make  ;^45.  But  he  reflected  that  the 
mare  must  be  worth  something,  if  he  did 
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not  break  her  neck,  and  if  he  did  she 
would  probably  break  his  into  the  bar- 
gain. On  the  whole,  too,  it  looked,  in 
the  case  of  his  losing  the  bet,  as  if  he 
ultimately  must  make  an  appeal  to  the 
paternal  purse  ;  so  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  might  as  well  be  "  hung  for 
a  sheep  as  a  lamb,"  and  that  if  Clausen 
would  advance  the  necessary  £  s.  d.  he 
would  buy  the  mare  outright. 

A    conference    with   the   kind  -  hearted 

German  resulted  in  the  transfer  to  Jack's 

pocket  of  two  ^10  and  one  £^  notes,  and 

next  morning  he  set  off  with  a  bridle  and 

a  gay   heart  to   bring 

home  his  first  piece  of 

horseflesh. 

Old  Johnson  was 
more  gracious  to  him 
than  on  the  previous 
day.  After  the  dispos- 
al of  the  bank  notes  in 
his  pocketbook,  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  ask 
Jack  to  have  a  glass  of 
beer,  which  our  hero 
willingly  accepted  after 
his  six-mile  walk.  He 
then  volunteered  to  lend 
Jack  a  saddle,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  carrier, 
adding,  however,  that 
"he'd  be  dommed  if  he 
thought  as  how  he'd 
ever  get  her  home 
wi'out  'un,  as  she  wor  a 
blarned  nasty  'un  to 
ride." 

This  piece  of  news 
and  the  evident  joy 
with  which  Farmer 
Johnson  got  rid  of  his 
Newmarket  purchase 
sent  Jack  off  in  no  very 
jubilant  state,  and  the 
late  owner's  opinion  of 
the  mare  was  amply  verified  before  he 
reached  Clover  Hill,  Mr.  Elliot's  farm. 

Jack's  first  thought  as  he  rode  out  of 
the  yard  was  that,  if  Miss  Jones  the 
younger  would  allow  him,  he  would  call 
the  mare  after  her,  Nora  Creina ;  and, 
following  this  train  of  thought,  he  was 
jogging  pleasantly  along  when  a  tremen- 
dous shy  on  the  mare's  part  nearly  sev- 
ered their  partnership.  This  habit,  and 
an  unpleasant  propensity  to  bolt,  his  new 
purchase  seemed  to  have  largely  devel- 
oped ;  he  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
he  rode  into  the  Clover  Hill  stable  yard 
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and  handed  her  over  to  Jim,  j\Ir.  Elliot's 
head  man. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke,  very  stilt 
from  the  unwonted  exercise,  but  proud 
and  happy  in  his  new  acquisition.  His 
pride  rose  another  peg  when  going  to  the 
stables  he  found  Jim  busy  on  the  im- 
provement of  his  mare's  appearance  — 
her  mane  pulled,  her  tail  trimmed,  and  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  clippers  go- 
ing on.  By  mid-day,  wiien  Jim's  labors 
were  ended  after  singeing  her,  she  pre- 
sented a  far  smarter  appearance  than 
might  have  been  expected  the  day  be- 
fore. She  was  a  nice  old-fashioned  bay 
mare,  and  though  clean  thoroughbred 
she  hardly  looked  it.  Standing  only  just 
15.2  hands  she  had  strong  quarters  and 
muscular  thighs,  which  gave  great  prom- 
ise of  jumping,  and  her  previous  rec- 
ord pronounced  her  fairly  fast,  cer- 
tainly faster  than  the  average  hunter. 
Her  forelegs  were  by  no  means  faultless, 
and  the  near  one  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  splint,  but  her  general  appearance  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  in  Jack's  eyes  she 
looked  the  finest  animal  in  England. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Elliot  put  her 
through  her  paces  over  some  artificial 
fences  in  a  home  pasture,  and  except  for 
her  two  w^eaknesses  for  shying  and 
bolting  the  verdict  was  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  next  morning  Jack  and  the 
mare  commenced  their  course  of 
training,  and  every  day  he  rode  her 
in  the  steady  work  to  which  she 
was  put  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Elliot.  Once  or  twice  Jack 
ventured  on  a  day  with  the  Hunt- 
shire  Hounds,  and  acquitted  him- 
self very  creditably  with  this  fa- 
mous pack,  despite  the  fact  that 
Captain  Headstall  openly  sneered 
at  the  idea  of  a  raw  youngster  hav- 
ing the  impudence  to  challenge  him, 
an  old  steeplechase  rider,  to  race 
across  country. 

The  bet  and  its  particulars  were 
now  public  property,  and  while  bets 
of  3  and  4  to  I  were  freely  laid  on 
the  captain's  victory  the  sympathies 
of  the  majority  were  with  young 
Lindsay. 

j\Iany  were  the  kind  hints  and 
pieces  of  advice  offered  to  him. 
One  gentleman  of  the  captain's 
own  kidney,  and  his  hated  rival, 
especially  took  the  greatest  trou- 
ble in  "  coaching  the  lad,"  and  un- 


der this  Mr.  Snaffle's  able  tuition  Jack 
daily  improved  in  his  jockeyship.  After 
half  a  dozen  "spins"  across  country  with 
his  tutor  he  felt  fully  qualified  to  ride  in 
the  Grand  National.  Meanwhile  Nora 
Creina,  as  he  now  had  leave  to  call  the 
mare,  was  daily  improving,  and  by  judi- 
cious bitting  was  not  nearly  so  inclined 
to  bolt,  though  still  rather  addicted  to 
shying. 

Captain  Headstall  had  not,  so  far,  taken 
much  trouble  about  the  race,  but  one 
evening,  w^iile  on  his  way  back  from 
hunting,  it  struck  him  that  he  had  in 
one  way  or  another  made  quite  a  large 
"book"  on  the  event.  On  consulting  his 
constant  companion,  a  neat  betting  book, 
he  found  that  he  stood  to  win  about 
;^i5o.  As  to  what  he  might  lose  the 
gallant  captain  did  not  trouble  his  head, 
thinking  it  an  utter  impossibility,  but 
still  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  worth 
while,  as  it  was  only  a  fortnight  to  the 
race,  to  put  Jupiter  Tonans  into  some 
sort  of  training. 

This  quadruped  was  his  stand-by,  for 
whatever  horses  he  had  for  sale  Jupiter 
was  never  among  them.  One  reason  was 
that,  although  an  exceptionally  good 
hunter,  he  was  by   no    means    a    prepos- 
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sessing  beast.  He  was  brown,  stood 
about  i6  hands  or  16.1,  had  a  large,  ugly 
head  and  scraggy  quarters,  but  a  splen- 
did shoulder,  and  had  only  one  weak 
point,  which  was,  though  hard  to  beat  in 
a  "vale"  country,  he  had  a  rooted  dis- 
like to  stone  walls. 

As  the  eventful  day  approached  Mr. 
Jones  bethought  himself  of  his  task  of 
finding  a  course,  which  was,  however,  to 
be  kept  secret  till  the  day  of  the  race. 

The  race  was,  according  to  the  original 
agreement,  to  be  run  three  miles"  point  to 
point  " — more  than  one  hundred  yards  on 
a  road  or  opening  a  gate  to  disqualify. 
Now,  Mr.  Jones,  beside  his  liking  for 
young  Lindsay  individually,  did  not  at  all 
like  the  way  in  which  the  'cute  man  of  the 
world  had  entrapped  the  youth.  He  ac- 
cordingly puzzled  his  brain  as  to  how 
without  being  unfair  he  could  benefit  our 
friend  Jack. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  has  been  said  before,  was 
no  "  mighty  hunter,"  but  a  man  cannot  go 
out  with  hounds  even  "  on  the  road " 
without  picking  up  some  stray  fragments 
of  information  about  his  friends'  riding 
qualities  and  the  weak  pomts  of  their 
horses. 

In  this  way  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  peculiarity  of  that  otherwise 
infallible  horse,  Jupiter  Tonans.  Profit- 
ing by  this  knowledge,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  friends  he  picked  out  three  miles 
of  fairly  stiff  hunting  country,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  negotiation  of  two  or  three 
fairly  formidable  stone  walls.  The  fin- 
ish was  in  the  open  park-like  ground  in 
front  of  his  house,  where  he  proposed  to 
entertain  such  of  the  sporting  commu- 
nity as  should  come  to  witness  the  match. 

Lindsay  once  again  was  subject  to 
doubts  and  misgivings  on  the  approach 
of  the  day,  but  his  two  mentors,  Messrs. 
Elliot  and  Snaffle,  and  his  admiring 
friend  Clausen,  who  had  all  backed  him 
at  good  odds,  kept  his  courage  up.  In 
fact,  animated  by  their  kind  words  and 
the  hope  of  finding  favor  in  the  fair 
Nora's  eyes,  he  went  so  far  as  to  back 
his  mount  for  another  fiver. 

At  last  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day 
arrived,  and  Jack,  arrayed  in  his  racing 
togs,  was  admiring  himself  in  his  glass. 
His  new  jacket  and  cap  (white  and  crim- 
son), worked  by  his  true  love's  fingers, 
looked  very  smart,  and  with  his  neat 
white  breeches  and  new  top  boots  he 
found  much  favor  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of    the    faithful  Clausen,   who  was 


quite  as  much  excited  as  Jack  himself. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  sapient  Mr. 
Snafifle  he  was  not  going  to  ride  in  a  rac- 
ing saddle,  but  in  a  roomy  hunting  sad- 
dle belonging  to  Elliot,  and  at  his  natu- 
ral weight  of  145  pounds. 

Bright  and  almost  summer-like  but  for  a 
touch  of  frost  in  the  air  dawned  the  day 
itself,  and  Jack,  whose  slumbers  had  been 
troubled  by  dreams  of  runaway  horses, 
broken  bridles  and  such  unpleasant  fan- 
tasies, was  only  too  glad  to  be  up  and 
stirring. 

The  race  was  to  start  at  12:30,  and  by 
post  that  morning  came  word  of  the  lo- 
cality selected,  an  out-of-the-way  com- 
mon, Furzen  Fields,  which  was  a  favorite 
meet  of  the  Huntshire  Hounds.  Thither 
was  Nora  Creina  dispatched  under  Jim's 
watchful  eye,  to  be  presently  followed  by 
Jack  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  in  the 
trap. 

At  the  starting  point  they  found  Jim 
safely  arrived  with  the  mare,  who  looked 
in  the  pink  of  condition  even  after  her 
scanty  training.  There  were  a  few  country 
folks  about,  but  the  bulk  of  the  specta- 
tors would  collect  at  the  finish.  Soon 
Jupiter  Tonans  arrived  in  care  of  the 
captain's  stud  groom,  a  hard-faced  deposi- 
tory of  horsey  secrets,  who,  report  said,, 
started  in  life  as  a  horse-stealing  gypsy. 

"  Good  morning,  Lindsay,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, in  his  patronizing  way,  as  he  can- 
tered up  on  his  wiry  little  hack.  "  Feeling 
rather  'jumpy,'  I  suppose.  I'll  bet  you 
five  to  one  on  my  mount." 

"  I'll  take  you  for  a  tenner,  captain," 
said  Mr.  Elliot,  "  and  do  it  again,  if  you 
like." 

"  By  Jove  !  the  deuce  you  will  !  "  ex- 
claimed Headstall,  rather  astounded  at 
this  confidence.  "  So  you  think  the  young 
un's  going  to  beat  me  ?  Well,  I'll  take 
you." 

"  I  don't  know  about  his  beating  you, 
but  he'll  give  us  a  square  run  for  our 
money."  And  with  this  rather  unkind 
cut  at  the  captain's  not  unblemished  fame 
the  worthy  farmer  pulled  out  an  envelope 
and  the  stump  of  a  pencil  and  booked  the 
bet. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  suppose  we  had  bet- 
ter be  going,"  remarked  the  captain,  doff- 
ing his  covert  coat. 

Jack  pulled  off  his  ulster  and  put  on  his 
cap,  feeling  a  bit  nervous  and  envious  of 
his  opponent's  nonchalance,  as  in  his 
weather-beaten,  bird's-eye  silk  he  cast  a 
critical    eye    over   his    bridle    and   seven- 
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pound  saddle  to  see  all  was  right.  To 
any  observer's  eye  the  captain,  with  his 
long,  lithe  frame,  scaling  about  156 
pounds,  looked  the  picture  of  a  '*  gentle- 
man jock." 

Without  much  ceremony  but  a  curt 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?  "  the 
starter,  a  country  gentleman  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  the  post,  dismissed  them  on 
their  journey. 

Nora  Creina,  tired  of  waiting  and 
cold,  sprang  off  with  a  rush,  while  the 
brown  horse  went  off  at  a  steady  canter, 
apparently  as  cool  as  his  imperturbable 
master.  About  two  hundred  yards  of  com- 
mon was  thickly  interspersed  with  furze 
bushes,  the  prickles  of  which  did  not  tend 
to  soothe  the  mare's  nerves,  and  then  a 
big,  overgrown  "  bullfinch.''  This  the 
little  bay  went  at  with  a  rush  and  a  bang, 
and  Jack,  failing  to  steady  her,  sat  well 
back  as  they  landed  in  the  next  field,  a 
plough.  The  captain  chose  an  easier 
place,  and  was  soon  sailing  steadily  after 
Jack  up  the  smoothest  furrow  that  he 
could  pick. 

Across  the  plough  Jack  managed  to  get 
a  pull  at  his  mount,  and  by  the  time  that 
they  had  reached  the  next  fence,  which 
was  small,  he  had  quieted  her  into  mod- 
eration, and  she  now  went  easily  and 
cleverl}'^  at  her  fences. 

Meanwhile  Headstall's  brown  horse  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  discretion.  His 
owner  kept  him  going  about  ten  lengths 
behind  his  young  adversary.  This  order 
of  things  continued  till  they  had  gone 
about  half  their  journey,  when  Jack  was 
gaining  confidence  every  yard  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  very  like  winning  the  race. 

The  old  stager,  however,  suspecting 
how  the  "  young  un's "  thoughts  were 
running,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  time  to  fluster  him.  So  shaking  up 
old  Jupiter  he  drew  up  to  Jack  and  coolly 
remarking  as  he  passed  him,  "  Ta,  ta,  Lind- 
say, see  you  presently,"  led  him  over  the 
next  fence.  - 

These  tactics  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  bay  mare  received  a  very  unnec- 
essary reminder,  which  merely  had  the 
effect  of  irritating  her  equine  mind.  Look- 
ing ahead  Jack  saw  that  the  next  obstacle 
was  a  large  stone  wall  and  that  Jupiter 
was  being  put  along  at  a  good  pace  to- 
ward the  only  weak  spot  in  it.  Now  Jack 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  pluck,  and 
was  now  thoroughly  roused,  but  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  he  came  to  the  wise 
decision  that  in  this  case  "  discretion  was 


the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  so  made  up 
his  mind  to  follow  his  leader  over  the  gap 
instead  of  cutting  out  a  line  for  himself. 

But  in  this  decision  he  had  reckoned 
without  the  brown  horse's  dislike  for 
stone  walls.  This  Jupiter  speedily  evinced 
on  approaching  the  obnoxious  thing 
by  firmly  refusing  to  jump,  at  the 
same  time  swerving  to  the  right.  The 
mare,  balked  by  this,  and  with  the  "re- 
minder "  still  rankling  in  her  mind,  though 
as  a  rule  a  certain  jumper,  executed  a 
sharp  swerve  to  the  left,  and  Jack,  who 
was  tiring  from  the  unusual  pace  and  ex- 
citement, "cut  a  voluntary"  over  her  off 
shoulder,  narrowly  escaping  smashing  his 
head  against  the  wall. 

The  captain,  who  had  brought  his  re- 
calcitrant horse  round,  observed  this  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  with  a  quiet 
chuckle  of  satisfaction  rammed  his  old 
horse  at  the  wall  again.  Jupiter  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  refuse  again,  but  the 
summary  application  of  the  "persuaders  " 
and  of  a  cut  whip  wielded  by  a  vigorous 
arm  changed  his  determination  at  the  last 
moment.  Making  a  desperate  effort  to 
clear  it,  the  brown  caught  his  knees 
against  the  top  and  turned  a  somersault 
into  the  next  field,  throwing  his  rider  clear 
of  him.  Then  rising  at  once  he  galloped 
off.  Jack  had  escaped  without  injury, 
and  having  kept  hold  of  his  mare's  reins, 
was  soon  on  her  back  again.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  had  got  her  over  the  gap 
which  had  caused  so  much  trouble,  and 
was  bustling  her  along  over  the  grass 
field  into  which  his  rival  had  fallen. 

Jack  with  his  good  start  was  nearly 
across  the  field  before  Headstall  had 
caught  and  remounted  his  horse.  But 
while  the  fall  had  only  made  the  latter 
pull  himself  together  and  ride  for  all  he 
was  worth,  the  former  was  shaken  and 
upset ;  and  by  the  time  that  they  had 
reached  the  second  fence  from  home  the 
old  horse  lay  not  more  than  a  length  or 
two  behind  the  mare.  There,  however, 
he  stuck ;  for,  having  been  bustled  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  the  old  horse  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  distress,  while 
Nora  Creina  was  going  fit  and  strong. 
Now  was  the  critical  moment.  Would 
the  mare's  freshness  compensate  for  her 
rider's  lack  of  talent  ? 

As  they  flew  the  last  fence,  a  small 
hedge,  the  captain,  who  was  only  a  length 
behind,  thought  he  had  the  race  in  hand, 
and  sitting  down  prepared  to  ride  an  ar- 
tistic finish.     Jack,  however,  had  profited 
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by  Mr.  Snaffle's  training,  and  settling  to 
work  in  a  fairly  business-like  way  he 
gave  the  mare  a  touch  with  his  whip. 
Shooting  ahead  from  the  now  beaten 
Jupiter  the  gallant  little  Nora  Creina 
passed  the  winning  post  a  winner  by 
three  lengths. 

Loud  were  the  shouts  as  Jack  dis- 
mounted, and  many  the  congratulations 
as  he  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Jones'  house. 
Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Snaffle, 
who,  beside  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
rival   beaten,  had   pocketed  a  nice   sum, 


and    tender    and    proud    was    the    glance 
with  which  Nora  received  Jack. 

Our  hero  was  immediately  offered  £^^0 
for  his  mare,  but  wisely  concluded  to 
keep  and  hunt  her  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. At  the  subsequent  luncheon  the  tri- 
umphant Snaffle,  elated  with  champagne 
and  victory,  was  heard  to  remark,  "  By 
Jove,  my  boy,  you  beat  him  by  sheer 
riding."  But  Jack  Lindsay,  in  responding 
to  the  toast  of  "the  hero  of  the  day," 
modestly  ascribed  his  success  to  his  mare's 
quality  and  her  lucky  name. 


SONNET  :    LOVE  OF    NATURE. 


Who  loves  a  woman  with  a  perfect  love 

Loves  her  in  every  mood,  in  every  whim  ; 

What  other  critics  blame  is  dear  to  him  ; 
That  they  are  hers  all  faults  doth  still  disprove. 
So  I  love  Nature  ;  nor  would  ever  move 

Her  from  her  chosen  mood,  however  grim  ; 

Then  love  as  when  her  lighter  fancies  skim 
The  deeps  of  our  communion  as  I  rove. 
Music  is  in  her  bird  songs  and  her  rain  ; 

Beauty  is  in  her  flowers  and  her  snow  ; 
Her  wintry  drifts  are  full  of  golden  grain  ; 

And  in  the  wet  grass  leaf,  could  we  but  know, 
Reach  to  her  heart  and  grasp  the  offered  gain, 

There's  truth  we  seek,  and  in  the  winds  that  blow. 

Matthew  Richey  Knight. 


O  three  members  of  the 
Laramie  Bicycle  Club — C.  S. 
Greenbaum,  W.  K.  Sinclair  and  W.  O.  Owen 
— belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the 
first  wheel  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Nation- 
al Park,  and,  having  been  appointed  his- 
torian on  this  memorable  trip,  it  falls  to 
my  lot  to  set  down  the  incidents  of  the 
journey  for  the  readers  of  Outing.  There 
are  two  routes  open  to  residents  of  Wy- 
oming ;  one  lies  by  way  of  Bozeman,  Mon., 
the  other  via  Beaver  Canon,  Idaho. 

The  feasibility  of  making  this  tour  by 
wheel  had  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  members  of  our  club, 
and  it  wg.s  the  opinion  of  a  large  major- 
ity that  it  could  not  be  successfully  made. 
Three  of  us,  however,  decided  to  attempt 
it,  choosing  the  Beaver  Canon  route  as 
preferable  in  many  ways  for  our  purpose. 
We  went  via  Ogden  by  rail,  and  after  a 
visit  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  pleasant 
meeting  with  the  wheelmen  of  that  burg, 
we  finally  reached  Beaver  Canon. 

Here  a  team,  wagon,  complete  camp 
outfit  and  a  good  guide,  to  act  also  as  team- 
ster, were  secured,  and  we  set  out  eastward 
over  an  excellent  road  having  a  general 
up  grade  and  hard  as  adamant. 

Thirteen  miles  out  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  the  Three  Tetons,  lofty 
peaks,  the  culmination  of  a  mighty  moun- 
tain range  of  the  same  name.  They 
stood  out  sharp  in  the  pure,  strong  blue 
with  faultless  definition.  The  altitude  of 
the  Grand  Teton,  loftiest  of  the  three,  is 
14,000  feet,  and  a  nobler  peak  lifts  not  its 
head  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  seem- 
ing almost  to  meet  fhe  sky,  where  a  coro- 


net of  fleecy  white  cloud  trimmed  it  grace- 
fully. Clinging  to  its  lofty  brow  is  a 
mighty  glacier,  which  on  near  approach 
reflects  the  solar  rays  in  myriads  of  dia- 
mond flashes. 

Leaving  thirty  miles  of  open  plain  be- 
hind we  rode  out  of  the  dazzling  light  of 
the  prairie  into  a  region  of  dense  wood- 
land, our  road  winding  through  avenues 
of  pines  so  tall  that  the  afternoon  light 
came  down  to  us  only  in  scattered  rays. 
Under  the  deep  shade  of  these  trees  we 
found  an  air  pure  and  gratefully  cool. 
Passing  from  the  glare  of  the  open  coun- 
try into  the  dusky  forest  we  seemed  to 
ride  into  a  vast  covered  hall,  roofed  and 
inclosed.  One  never  tires  of  gazing  down 
the  long  vistas,  where,  in  stately  groups, 
stand  tall  shafts  of  pine.  Columns  they 
are,  each  with  its  own  characteristic  tint- 
ing and  finish,  yet  all  standing  together 
with  an  air  of  relationship  and  harmony. 
Feathery  branches  trimmed  with  living 
green  waved  through  the  upper  air,  open- 
ing broken  glimpses  of  the  far  blue,  and 
catching  on  their  polished  surfaces  reflec- 
tions of  the  sun.  All  that  is  dark  and 
cool  and  grave  in  color,  the  beauty  of 
distant  blue,  all  the  sudden  brilliance 
of  strong  local  lights  tinted  upon  green  ' 
boughs,  surrounded  us  in  ever  -  changing 
combination  as  we  wheeled  along. 

Nearly  fifty  miles  out  we  reached 
Henry's  Fork  of  Snake  River,  a  stream 
whose  great  width  and  depth  compelled 
us  to  await  the  coming  of  our  wagon, 
which  an  hour  later  carried  us  to  the 
opposite  bank.     Here  a  steep  ascent  be- 
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gins,  and  we  started  up  the  slope  just  as 
the  sun  was  shiking  behind  a  distant  wall 
of  purple  mountains,  whose  rugged  profile 
made  sharp  silhouettes  on  the  western 
sky.  We  continued  through  dense  pine 
timber,  and  as  night  approached  absolute 
quiet  came  with  it.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  at  length  was  reached  and  we  began 
a  gentle  descent  over  the  smoothest  of 
roads.  My  Columbia  carried  me  ahead 
of  my  companions,  and  I  was  alone  save 
for  my  thoughts  to  bear  me  company. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  an  opening  in  this 
wall  of  timber  and  asked  myself  if  it  had 
no  bounds. 

Ere  thought  could  frame  an  answer  a 
rush  of  wheels  brought  my  companions 
up  with  me  and  a  moment  later  we 
emerged  into  a  beautiful  open  park, 
grass  carpeted  and  hemmed  about  with 
trembling  aspen  trees.  Once  more  we 
saw  the  sky,  and  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  the  placid,  lake-like  surface  of 
Snake  River.  As  we  drew  near  it  a  flock 
of  geese  arose  from  its  surface,  and  with 
majestic  wheel  of  wing  and  the  familiar 
honk  lost  themselves  in  the  leaden  shades 
of  night  now  settling  down  upon  us. 

Pursuing  our  way  close  to  the  river  we 
soon  crossed  it,  and  after  a  mile's  run  ar- 
rived at  the  mountain  home  of  George 
W.  Rea,  a  name  familiar  to  every  tourist 
entering  the  park  by  the  Beaver  Canon 
route. 

This  gentleman  claims  to  be  the  discov- 
erer of  the  geysers  in  the  National  Park, 
and  says  he  first  saw  them  in  1865.  Sub- 
sequently he  visited  Virginia  City,  Mon., 
where  his  story  was  told,  but  not  believed, 
the  people  treating  the  whole  matter  with 
contempt. 

Some  time  in  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Rea  organized  a  party  to  ex- 
plore the  then  unknown  region.  Of  course 
his  narrative  was  verified  and  much  added 
to  it.  From  that  date  to  the  present  time 
discoveries  have  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  to-day  the  United  States  has 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  a  greater  number 
of  natural  curiosities  than  can  be  found 
in  an  equal  area  on  any  other  known  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 

We  remained  all  night  at  Rea's  and  set 
out  early  next  morning  over  a  fair  road 
through  heavy  pine  timber. 

Soon  after  starting  we  could  see  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Idaho  and  Montana 
and  could  almost  fix  the  locus  of  the  west 
line  of  the  park.    This  fact  was  no  sooner 


mentioned  than  we  all  set  out  at  the  top 
of  our  speed,  each  one  determined  to  reach 
this  wonderland  first. 

For  two  miles  we  rode  neck  and  neck 
and  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  to  share  the 
honor  equally,  when  suddenly  Sinclair 
took  a  stunning  header  and  left  but  two 
of  us  to  finish.  A  dead  heat  was  the  re- 
sult, for  we  crossed  the  line  together. 
Soon  after  we  were  joined  by  Sinclair, 
who  was  looking  very  well,  everything 
considered,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  was  commenced. 

By  severe  pedaling  the  top  was  reached, 
when,  throwing  legs  over  handles,  we  be- 
gan our  first  coast  and  flew*  down  the 
mountain  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
Some  distance  ahead  we  observed  a  large, 
moving  body  square  in  the  road,  coming 
our  way,  but  with  all  our  eyes  we  could 
not  satisfy  our  minds  as  to  what  it  might 
be.  At  the  speed  we  were  going,  how- 
ever, the  distance  was  soon  sufficiently 
shortened  to  explain  the  matter,  and  we 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  number  of  In- 
dians traveling  Avest.  Here  was  a  pre- 
dicament indeed,  and  how  to  extricate 
ourselves  was  the  next  problem  demand- 
ing speedy  solution.  We  had  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  these  Americans  were 
peaceable  or  on  the  warpath,  and,  fear- 
ing it  might  be  the  latter,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  make  a  rush  and  frighten  them 
before  they  could  realize  what  was  in  the 
wind. 

Accordingly  we  released  our  wheels 
from  the  brake  and  gave  them  entire  free- 
dom down  this  slope,  which  certainly  has 
a  fall  of  400  feet  to  the  mile.  At  this 
moment  we  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Indians  and  perhaps  a  mile 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  my 
heart  I  believe  that  no  men  ever  moved 
with  greater  velocity  on  a  wheel  than  did 
we  on  this  occasion.  We  dashed  into  their 
midst  at  a  speed  which  I  dare  not  even 
conjecture,  and,  with  the  most  unearthly 
yells  that  ever  reached  human  ears,  squaws, 
chiefs,  horses  and  innumerable  dogs  scat- 
tered in  as  many  directions  as  there  are 
points  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  a 
desperate  charge,  but  entirely  successful, 
and,  passing  the  Indians,  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  in  safety. 

Crossing  the  Madison  River  we  encoun- 
tered a  slope  so  steep  as  to  render  wheel- 
ing impossible,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
push  our  machines  three  m.iles  to  the 
mountain  top.  From  this  point  eastward 
lofty  pines  obstructed  the  view,  but  look- 
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ing  to  the  west  a  bewitcliing  landscape 
unfolded  itself.  Skirting  the  mountain's 
base,  the  Madison  River,  with  majes- 
tic curve,  marked  out  a  path  of  deep- 
est blue  through  the  green  and  yellow 
forest.  Along  its  course,  at  irregular 
intervals,  stood  little  groves  of  trembling 
aspens,  whose  once  green  foliage  had 
turned  golden  yellow  ;  for  the  mellow 
hand  of  autumn  had  touched  them  dain- 
tily, and  with  alchemic  power  transmuted 
the  baser  color  to  a  golden  hue. 

Numberless  mountain  peaks,  seeming 
to  mount  up  for  ever,  carved  their  huge 
forms  on  the  western  heaven,  whose  blue 
was  palpitating  with  light  and  seemed  to 
rise  with  infinite  perspective.  The  hazy 
quiet  of  a  September  evening  was  upon 
us,  and  we  seemed  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  Without  a  word  to  break  the 
stillness  we  mounted  our  wheels  and 
were  soon  rolling  down  the  mountain 
side.  A  coast  of  twelve  miles  brought  us 
to  the  Firehole  or  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 
where  we  obtained  accommodations  at 
Marshall's  Hotel,  and  after  supper  set 
about  deciding  on  a  route  through  the 
park.  This  was  soon  arranged,  and  it 
was  settled  that  we  should  start  the  next 
morning. 

Before  proceeding  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  from  Firehole  Basin  roads  diverge  in 
all  directions  to  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest, and  in  visiting  the  geyser  basins, 
falls,  lake,  etc.,  one  is  obliged  to  return  to 
this  point  many  times,  for  heavy  timber 
and  rugged  mountains  preclude  "  cutting 
across  lots."  Through  the  basin  runs 
the  Firehole  River,  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  outlet  for  all  waters 
erupted  by  the  geysers  in  the  upper,  mid- 
dle and  lower  basins.  Its  water  is  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  the  palate,  being 
highly  impregnated  with  soda  and  silica, 
and  this  is  true  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  throughout  the  park.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  obtain  a  glass  of  the 
liquid  fit  to- drink,  save  in  a  few  favored 
localities. 

Retaining  our  team,  camp  outfit  and 
guide,  and  providing  ourselves  liberally 
with  commissar}' supplies,  we  set  out  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  Upper  Geyser  Ba- 
sin, where  the  giant  geysers  of  this  whole 
region  are  situated. 

A  short  distance  from  Firehole  we  left 
the  main  road  and  wheeled  for  half  a  mile 
over  a  bed  of  silicate  deposited  by  the 
Fountain  geyser,  a  magnificent  eruption  of 
which  we  witnessed  a  short   time   later. 


All  arouiul  this  geyser,  on  the  silicate  for- 
mation, are  written  scores  of  names,  in- 
delibly retained  there  by  the  subsequent 
overflow  of  water,  which  contains  large 
quantities  of  mineral  in  solution  and 
which  forms  a  perfect  coating  over  the 
writing.  To  the  many  autographs  already 
inscribed  here  we  added  this  modest  le- 
gend :  "  C.  S.  Greenbaum,  W.  K.  Sinclair 
and  W.  O.  Owen,  first  bicycle  tourists  in 
Yellowstone  Park." 

Continuing  our  journey  over  the  silicate 
bed  a  mile  farther  we  reached  the  road  and 
moved  southward.  All  around  us  were 
seething,  boiling  springs  whose  vapors 
filled  the  air  and  at  times  obscured  the 
sun.  Arriving  at  the  upper  basin  we 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  side  of  Fire- 
hole River  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gey- 
sers, at  a  point  commanding  an  excellent 
view  of  the  valley.  The  scene  presented 
recalled  most  forcibly  to  mind  Dore's  il- 
lustration of  a  certain  portion  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  described  in  Dante's  divine 
comedy  in  Canto  XIX.  From  a  thousand 
pits  arose  clouds  of  vapor,  burdening  the 
air  with  such  sulphurous  odors  that  at  times 
it  was  rendered  almost  unfit  for  respira- 
tion. We  spent  two  days  in  this  basin, 
and  during  that  time  we  were  unusually 
favored  in  witnessing  the  eruption  of 
nearly  all  the  largest  geysers.  And  here 
another  popular  fallacy  was  exploded. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  all  the  gey- 
sers run  on  schedule  time,  /.  e.,  that  they 
have  regular  periods  of  activity  and  quies- 
cence. With  a  single  exception  this  is 
erroneous,  for  the  eruptive  periods  can  no 
more  be  predicted  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision than  one's  fortune  can  be  foretold. 
In  order  to  see  them  all  during  activity  the 
tourist  must  bide  his  time  and  watch  both 
day  and  night.  The  one  exception  is 
".Old  Faithful,"  and  the  regularity  of  this 
noble  geyser  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
irregularity  of  the  others.  It  never  varies 
many  minutes  from  its  predicted  period, 
playing  once  an  hour,  frequently  to  the 
very  minute. 

The  vast  quantity  of  water  erupted  by 
the  largest  of  the  geysers  and  the  height 
to  which  it  is  thrown  are  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  beside  them  those  of  Iceland 
and  New  Zealand  are  dwarfed  to  com- 
parative insignificance. 

In  the  latter  countries  if  a  geyser  pro- 
ject its  water  75  feet  upward  it  is  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  display,  while  our 
National  Park  contains  not  less  than  five 
that  erupt  columns   of    boiling   liquid  of 
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from  20  to  150  feet  in  diameter  200  feet 
and  more  in  the  air. 

The  hissings  and  rumblings  attending  an 
eruption  of  these  large  geysers  are  almost 
unbearable,  and  the  very  earth  trembles 
beneath  your  feet.  Hell's  Half  Acre, 
known  also  as  the  Excelsior  geyser,  is  the 
largest  in  the  park  and  has  traits  peculiar 
to  itself.  For  several  years  it  remained 
inactive  and  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  lost  its  eruptive  powers  ;  but  it  has 
lately  resumed  operations.  During  this 
geyser's  activity  not  only  water  but  im- 
mense rocks  and  vast  quantities  of  mud 
are  belched  forth  from  this  giant's  throat 
to  a  height  of  300  feet,  seemingly  with  the 
ease  of  feathers.  The  water  discharged 
in  a  single  eruption  is  sufficient  to  raise 
the  Firehole  River  fifteen  inches,  and  this 
stream  is  100  feet  wide. 

Nearby  are  many  deep  pools  of  beauti- 
fully colored  water,  the  most  prominent 
one  being  known  as  Crystal  Lake.  Its 
surface,  although  the  water  is  hot,  is  un- 
ruffled by  ebullition,  affording  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  examining  the  delicate 
tint  of  the  liquid  and  the  exquisite  tracery 
on  the  walls.  So  perfectly  transparent  is 
this  pool  that  the  most  microscopic  fret- 
ting deep  down  is  plainly  visible.  The 
crystal  clearness  of  all  these  ponds  and 
their  matchless  delicacy  and  variety  of  tint 
cannot  be  described  —  they  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

Returning  to  our  camp  a  hasty  dinner 
was  prepared,  connected  with  which  is  a 
little  incident  too  good  to  go  unsung.  A 
brilliant  idea  seized  me  that  a  cup  of  tea 
made  from  boiling  geyser  water  would  be 
something  to  boast  of  at  home.  Accord- 
ingly the  teapot  was  filled  with  geyser 
liquid,  a  handful  of  tea  thrown  in  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  mixture  was  declared 
ready  for  use.  The  idea  was  so  romantic 
and  unusual  that  nothing  short  of  three 
cups  of  this  delightful  beverage  would  ap- 
pease me,  although  my  companions  were 
prudent  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  a  much 
less  quantity.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  was 
visited  with  an  attack  of  seasickness  that 
even  now  makes  me  shudder  to  recall. 
The  most  violent  retching  and  blinding 
headache,  accompanied  with  vertigo,  were 
the  prevailing  symptoms  ;  and  for  a  short 
time  it  seemed  that  one-third  of  the  bicycle 
party  would  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin. 

The  following  morning  we  set  out  for 
the  Yellowstone  Falls  over  a  most  ex- 
cellent   road,    on  which    good    time  was 


made.  Many  points  of  interest  were 
passed,  but  space  forbids  dwelling  on 
them,  and  we  will  carry  our  readers  to 
our  camp  on  the  Yellowstone  River  near 
the  upper  fall,  which  after  dinner  we  pro- 
ceeded to  visit.  It  is  a  picture  in  itself, 
this  plunging  fall,  so  full  of  life  and  activity 
and  possessed  of  a  beauty  peculiarly  its 
own.  Foaming,  plunging  and  tossing 
about,  the  water  works  itself  into  a 
creamy  foam,  and  dashing  over  the  brink 
drops  sheer  down  115  feet  into  its  basin 
below.  Confined  as  it  is  by  vertical  walls 
of  rock,  and  secluded  by  sombre  forests 
of  pine,  it  forms  a  picture  that  cannot  be 
described  in  words  and  which  the  most 
skillful  artists  could  not  hope  to  repro- 
duce. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  leav- 
ing our  wheels  at  camp,  we  stole  down 
the  rugged  mountain  over  a  winding  path 
and  reached  the  Grand  Fall  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

From  this  point  we  could  see  only  the 
foamy  rush  of  a  vast  volume  of  water 
as  it  plunged  over  the  brink,  the  face  of 
the  fall  being  hidden  from  view,  but  pro- 
ceeding a  short  half  mile  down  stream 
we  reached  Lookout  Point  and  turned  our 
eyes  westward  on  the  grandest  canon 
of  all  those  that  pierce  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  awful  heights  and  yawning 
depths  bewildered  us.  All  around  are 
castellated  peaks,  thousands  of  pinnacles 
and  endless  rocky  spires  rearing  their  crag- 
gy heads  aloft  in  infinity  of  form,  height 
and  opulence  of  color.  The  graceful 
front  of  rocky  walls  stands  out  sharp  and 
terrible,  sweeping  down  in  broken  crag 
and  cliff  to  the  mighty  river,  which  dis- 
tance reduces  to  a  foamy  ribbon,  upon  the 
lip  of  which  the  depth  has  laid  its  silent 
finger.  But  the  picture  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  rich 
mantle  of  golden  tint,  enveloping  crag 
and  cliff  in  a  dreamy  cloud  of  color,  and 
softening  the  Gothic  outline  of  giant 
spires,  which  stand  like  sentinels  on  the 
brink  of  the  gorge. 

But  how  can  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
this  golden  -  walled  canon  be  described  ! 
Words  have  not  the  wealth  to  make  it 
known.  The  impression  steals  upon  you 
that  a  firmament  of  rainbows  has  been 
thrown  into  this  mighty  gorge,  and  catch- 
ing on  the  thousands  of  pinnacles  have 
suspended  themselves  across  the  canon. 
Up  the  river  is  the  silver  face  of  the 
Grand  Fall.  The  curb  of  rock  over  which 
it  leaps  is  level.     On   the  very  margin  of 
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the  bench  the  river  seems  to  pause,  and 
then  in  an  unbroken,  shining  volume  falls 
majestically  300  feet  to  its  stony  bed,  be- 
low whence  it  rebounds  in  a  wealth  of 
spray  that  flashes  like  a  cloud  of  diamond 
dust  in  the  bright  morning  sunlight.  You 
can  see  the  momentous  rush  and  tumul- 
tuous leaping  of  the  water,  but  no  sound 
reaches  your  ears,  for  the  distance  and  pro- 
found depth  of  the  canon  swallow  it  up, 
and  the  rays  of  light  are  the  only  mes- 
sengers to  bring  tidings  of  its  activity. 
Leaving  this  glorious  spectacle  we  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  retracing  our  road  a 
few  miles  turned  southward  to  visit  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  wheeling  over  a  road 
that  could  not  be  improved. 

The  lake  is  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water 
twenty  by  fifteen  miles  in  extent  and  at  an 
altitude  of  7,800  feet.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  snow-capped  peaks,  whose 
lofty  summits  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world 
at  this  altitude.  Its  area  is  300  square 
miles. 

Myriads  of  waterfowl  are  found  here 
and  excellent  fishing  on  every  hand.  Re- 
turning to  Firehole  Basin  we  set  out  next 
morning  northward  for  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  wheeling  and  walking  over  the 
vilest  roads  bicycler  ever  set  eyes  on. 
Two  days  were  consumed  in  making  this 
trip,  owing  to  sandy  roads  ;  and  although 
there  are  many  objects  along  the  route  to 
interest  the  tourist  a  description  of  them 
cannot  be  attempted. 

Having  arrived  at  the  springs  we  vis- 
ited the  superintendent  of  the  park  and 
were  courteously  received. 

A  peculiar  property  of  the  water  in 
these  springs  is  worthy  of  mention.  It 
contains  large  quantities  of  silica  in  solu- 
tion, and   if  any  article,  such  as  a  bottle. 


piece  of  wood,  an  old  shoe  or  the  like 
be  inserted  therein  and  allowed  to  remain 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  it 
will  receive  a  hard,  white  coating  that  is 
not  easily  removed. 

Horseshoes,  bottles  and  picture  frames 
are  the  articles  most  frequently  placed  in 
the  springs  by  tourists,  and  after  with- 
drawing them  they  are  suspended  on  a 
rack  to  dry. 

Leaving  the  springs  we  reached  the  Fire- 
hole  Basin  the  same  day,  after  twelve  hours 
of  as  difficult  wheeling  and  walking  as 
ever  fell  to  our  lot.  On  the  following 
morning  we  headed  westward  and  in  two 
days'  run  reached  Beaver  Caiion,  whence 
we  were  carried  by  rail  to  Laramie,  our 
home. 

Of  the  two  days  consumed  in  returning 
from  the  park  the  first  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  being  fair  and  sunny.  The 
second  was  made  miserable  by  a  heavy 
rainfall. 

And  so  ended  the  first  wheel  tour  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  we  felt  what  I 
trust  is  a  pardonable  pride  in  having 
taken  the  first  bicycles  through  the  north- 
ern wonderland  and  also  in  having  been 
the  first  to  cross  the  Continental  Divide 
awheel. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  trip 
of  equal  interest,  and  I  trust  many  others 
will  be  persuaded  to  take  it. 

Some  toil  and  hardship,  to  be  sure,  must 
accompany  the  undertaking,  but  what  fig- 
ure do  they  cut  ?  The  shadowy  forms  of 
obstacles  that  were  met  and  turned  on  this 
journey  arise  before  me  ;  but  all  the  toil 
and  hardship  endured  pale  and  grow  dim 
when  compared  with  the  pleasure  and  the 
friendship  of  those  whose  welcome  made 
our  home  where  night  o'ertook  us,  and 
left  a  green  spot  in  our  memory  that  time 
cannot  efface. 
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ON  leaving  the  Dart  for  Plymouth  the 
Devonshire  shore  line  curves  away 
southward    and    westward   to  Start 
Point  in  a  fair  green  crescent,  fring- 
ed with  golden  sand  and  backed  by  a  fer- 
tile country  which  has  many  interesting 
points. 

There  is  first  the  little  cove  and  vil- 
lage of  Black  Pool,  under  liigh,  dark 
cliffs — a  spot  where  the  French  invaders 
used  to  land  to  surprise  Dartmouth,  and 
one  which  has  been  fatally  mistaken  by 
mariners  in  thick  weather  for  the  entrance 
to  the  River  Dart.  Suddenly  the  high 
shore  sinks  down  to  the  little  valley,  with 
its  lip  of  yellow  sand  and  small  stones,  and, 
rising  again  beyond  Stoke  Fleming,  final- 
ly falls  away  to  the  long,  low  sweep  of  Start 
Bay.  In  the  middle  of  this  beautiful  cres- 
cent of  gold  and  green,  this  concha  d'oro 
of  Devonshire,  lies  the  great  water  lagoon 
of  Slapton  Ley,  where  a  massive  rampart 
of  shingle  shuts  in  the  tribute  of  three 
small  streams,  forming  a  mere.  This 
piece  of  water  is  famous  for  its  wild  fowl 
and  for  its  pike  and  perch,  and  the  Sands 
Hotel,  upon  its  bank,  furnishes  pleasant 
quarters.  This  little  lagoon  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, lying  right  back  of  the  sea,  whose 
breakers  almost  sparkle  across  into  its 
reeds  and  grasses,  is  very  pretty  ;  tall 
rushes  grow  in  beds  along  its  edge,  which 
form  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  coots 
and  mallards,  and,  backed  as  it  is  by  soft 
hills  and  woods,  the  scene  offers  a  charm- 
ing picture  for  the  artist.  Boats  are  an- 
chored here  and  there  for  the  fishing. 

A  red  parasol,  shading  the  pretty  face  of 
some  enterprising  wife,  who  enjoys  sitting 
idly  in  the  boat^while  her  lord  indulges  in 
his  favorite  pastime,  gives  the  little  touch 
of  color  needed  to  complete  the  picture. 
INIany  a  pleasant  hour  may  be  whiled 
away  at  Slapton  Ley,  to  which  the  coach 
will  take  one  from  Dartmouth  on  its  way 
to  Torcross. 

The  strong  wind,  which  was  blowing 
from  "  west  and  by  north,"  came  fair  for 
the  Hadassah  and  made  very  smooth  water 
for  her  until  we  rounded  the  Start,  sail- 
ing inside  the  dangerous  Skerries  Bank, 


which  has  only  nine  feet  of  water  at  its 
southern  end.  Once  clear  of  the  head- 
lands a  westerly  swell  from  the  Atlantic 
rolled  upon  our  yacht  and  the  breeze  blew 
really  hard,  accompanied  by  driving  rain. 

To  anyone  unfamiliar  with  yachting, 
and  I  confess  in  a  large  degree  to  my- 
self, it  looked  sometimes  a  little  peril- 
ous to  see  the  graceful  vessel  heeled 
over  till  her  lee  channels  scooped  up 
the  sea  like  a  plough,  while  the  waves 
to  windward  beat  against  her  sides  with 
blows  that  shook  her  from  end  to  end 
and  appeared  now  and  then  to  startle 
the  little  ship  herself. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  was  merely  in  a  slight 
degree  uncomfortable,  and  there  was  no 
serious  weight  in  the  wind.  Now  that  they 
had  taken  down  the  topsails  we  could  at 
all  events  make  no  better  weather  of  it, 
as  sailors  say,  except  by  "  reefing,"  which 
the  captain  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do 
till  a  long  "board"  to  seaward  should 
have  enabled  us  to  clear  the  rugged 
promontory  of  the  Bolt  Tail.  Accordingly 
the  Hadassah  leaped  and  plunged  for- 
ward, with  no  spot  of  her  deck  dry,  leav- 
ing the  rugged  and  imposing  Prawle 
Point  and  the  green  inlet  of  Salcombe 
fading  in  the  rain  on  her  starboard 
quarter. 

The  Hadassah  passed  the  black  recess 
of  Sawmill  Cove,  the  Hamstone  and  Bol- 
bury  Down  and  by  and  by  got  round  the 
forbidding  Bolt  Tail.  From  this  point 
the  high  land  marking  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  Plymouth  Sound,  some  twelve 
miles  distant,  stands  boldly  up. 

The  trawlers  and  crab  boat  men  who 
are  usually  busy  under  the  shelter  of 
Prawle  Point  and  the  Start  were  not  to- 
day to  be  seen  here  ;  but  many  large 
ships  were  steering  for  Plymouth  harbor, 
and  the  Cecile  steam  yacht  stood  inshore 
of  us  for  that  destination,  independent  of 
breezes  and  somewhat  envied  by  us.  Yet 
who  would  prefer  steam  to  sails  when 
time  is  no  object  ? 

It  was  past  8  on  a  misty  evening  when 
we  at  last  sailed  under  the  Mewstone 
and    beat    up,    "close    hauled,"    by    the 
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eastern  end  of  the  breakwater  into  the 
splendid  harbor  of  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  can  well  afford  to  forget  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  she  was  called 
"  Sutton,"  and  was  described  by  Leland 
as  a  "mean  thing,  the  habitacion  of  meere 
fishers."  Now,  with  her  sisters,  Stone- 
house  and  Devonport,  her  magnificent 
sea  terrace  of  the  Hoe  and  her  harbor 
and  dockyard,  where  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  ships  can  ride,  she  is  the  most 
important  and  grandly  situated  of  west- 
ern English  towns.  The  vast  surface  of 
the  Sound,  nobly  bounded  as  it  is  by  the 
hanging  woods  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and 
Penlee  Point  on  the  west,  and  by  Wem- 
bury  and  the  ragged  crag  of  the  Mew- 
stone  on  the  east,  is  picturesquely  broken 
by  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Drake's  Island, 
and  shut  from  the  sea  by  the  famous 
breakwater. 

Yachts  will  do  well  not  to  trust  entirel)^ 
to  its  protection  by  anchoring  under  the 
Hoe,  for  with  south  winds  a  heavy  surge 
rolls  in  ;  the  Catwater  offers  a  more  se- 
cure though  not  exactly  an  agreeable 
shelter. 

The  thick  wreaths  of  saluting  cannon 
smoke  in  the  early  morning  rolled  over 
the  Hoe,  and  the  scene  was  worthy  of  a 
great  artist's  pencil  when  the  scarlet,  gold 
and  blue  of  the  imperial  colors  shone 
through  the  sweeping  volumes  of  cannon 
clouds  which  curled  round  the  head  of 
the  old  Eddystone  beacon  from  the  fort 
battlements,  drove  over  the  dark  masses 
of  the  crowd,  and  flickered  about  the 
base  of  the  fine  statue  of  Admiral 
Drake,  who  stood  gallantly  in  bronze 
amid  the  powder  fumes,  in  old  times 
so  familiar  to  him,  gallant  as  of  yore,  in 
ruff,  doublet  and  trunk  hose,  one  hand 
upon  the  basket  hilt  of  his  long  sword, 
the  other  laid  upon  a  terrestrial  globe. 
His  keen  gaze  is  directed  seaward  to  the 
point  where  the  Spaniards  came  into  view 
round  Rame  Head  on  that  memorable 
July  morning: 

The  fog  cleared  a  little  about  8  a.  m. 
and  we  prepared  to  start  for  the  run 
homeward  to  Dartmouth,  but  it  gathered 
round  us  again  before  we  got  down  to  the 
breakwater.  Nothing  is  more  deceptive 
or  more  dangerous  than  the  illusions 
caused  by  thick  weather  of  this  sort. 

Beating  out  under  Staddor  Forts  we 
saw  what  seemed  the  shadow  of  appar- 
ently distant  land,  and  were  going  round 
leisurely  when  the  cloud  lifted  a  little 
and    we    found    ourselves    actually    not 


eighty  yards  from  the  rocks.  On  the 
next  tack  we  narrowly  escaped  running 
into  Her  Majesty's  training  brig  Lihc7'ty., 
and  we  could  not  even  then  make  out 
the  breakwater,  although  not  two  cable 
lengths  away,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  tail  of  this  dense  Atlantic  fog 
bank  swept  past  us,  driven  by  a  light 
westerly  wind,  and  rolling  over  Bovisand 
and  the  Mewstone  revealed  the  whole  fair 
scene  of  town,  harbor  and  shipping  clear 
in  the  golden  light  of  a  perfect  summer 
morning.  It  was  as  though  the  curtain 
of  a  theatre  had  been  raised  and  dis- 
closed a  strongly-illuminated  set  scene. 

The  Hadassah  sprang  forward,  and, 
now  passing  out  of  the  western  entrance, 
tripped  away  on  a  delicious  run  round  the 
Mewstone,  and  off  for  Bolt  Tail,  Prawle 
Point,  the  Start  foreland  and  home. 

The  sea  face  of  the  hills  sloping  to  the 
Channel,  near  Salcombe,  were  crimson  with 
heather,  and  Prawle  Point  stood  up  very 
noble  and  lofty  in  black  and  gray  and 
green  from  the  sparkling  waters  upon 
which  the  first  school  of  mackerel  were 
playing. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  under  those 
beautiful  hanging  fields  and  woods  a  great 
ship  had  lately  been  lost  with  all  hands, 
and  that  those  smooth  yellow  sands  had 
been  covered  with  the  corpses  of  sailors, 
with  bales  of  costly  goods  and  broken 
timbers. 

To  sit  on  deck  idly  watching  our  foamy 
pathway — the  skimming  birds,  terns  and 
gulls  and  an  occasional  diver  —  and  the 
white  wings  of  our  pretty  vessel  as  she 
almost  flew  past  the  green,  sloping  heath- 
ery hills  and  rugged  cliffs  was  extremely 
pleasant. 

There  is  little  for  a  sailor  to  do  on  such 
a  day,  however  energetic  he  may  be  ;  and 
after  all  is  neat  and  tidy,  each  rope  coil- 
ed in  its  place,  and  the  forecastle  dinner 
over,  you  may  see  them,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  smoking 
and  chatting,  or  laughing  merrily  as  the 
sound  of  some  song,  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  the  concertina,  floats  up  the 
"  fore  hatch  " — the  performance  of  our 
youngest  and  lightest  hearted  hand. 

The  schooner  raced  along  past  Sal- 
combe River  and  Lloyd's  Signal  Station, 
where  she  "made  her  number,"  which  was 
duly  acknowledged  and  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  steering  inside  the  Skerries  she 
flew  across  Start  Bay,  until,  under  a 
lovely  sunset,  we  flitted  home  again  into 
the  familiar  shelter  of  Dartmouth  Harbor. 


THE  OPEN  PAGE. 

When  meadows  don  the  cloth  of  gold 
And  maples  nod  in  caps  of  green  ;    - 
When  all  that's  gayest  may  be  seen 
Freed  from  the  gloom  and  winter's  mould, 
And  flitting  blackbirds  loudly  scold 
That  berries  hide  cool  leaves  between  ; 
When  rushes  fling  their  lances  keen 
Up  through  the  brook  in  manner  bold — 
Full  well  I  know  the  time  o'  year, 
For  I  can  read  Dame  Nature's  book. 
She's  fast  asleep  this  drowsy  noon, 
And  will  not  dream  I  am  so  near. 
Ah,  what  may  we  not  find  who  look  ? 
Step  softly — lest  she  wake  too  soon. 

Maud  Wyman. 


NO  LAGGARDS,  WE  ! 

(A   College  Boast?) 


To  none  we  bow,  to  none  we  yield, 

To  none  do  we  our  colors  lower. 
No  adversary  in  the  field 

Shall  e'er  in  triumph  o'er  us  tower. 
Afloat,  ashore,  where'er  the  prize 

Lies  in  the  lap  of  victory, 
In  front  you'll  hear  our  loudest  cries, 

And  see  our  forms.     No  laggards,  we  ! 


Our  boat  has  borne  our  colors  through 

Her  well-earned  triumphs  on  the  stream, 
And  linked  in  victory  with  the  crew, 

There  proudly  stands  our  football  team. 
And  where  athletic  strength  and  skill 

Contend  for  the  supremacy, 
"  Nulli  Secundus  !  "  shout  we  still, 

And  prove  it,  too.     No  laggards,  we  ! 


Ah  !  Alma  Mater,  when  these  days 

Of  youthful  triumphs  pass  away  ; 
When,  parted  in  life's  different  ways, 

^hy  sons  afar  from  thee  must  stray  ; 
Then  may  we  prove  beyond  a  doubt 

A  credit  to  ourselves  and  thee. 
And  show  the  whole  wide  world  without 

How  true  our  cry,  "  No  laggards,  we  ! 


E.  C.  Walcot. 


THE    MASSACHUSETTS    A^OLUNTEER    MILITIA. 


BV    CAPT.    DANIEL    INIORGAN    TAYLOR,    U.    S.    A. 


IT  may  seem  a  somewhat  fantastic  con- 
ceit to  ascribe  to  the  religious  intoler- 
ance of  England  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  States  to-day ;  but  when  the 
"  Brownists,"  with  their  pastor,  Francis 
Johnson,  fled  from  London  to  Amster- 
dam they  prepared  the  soil,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  when  the  members  of  John 
Robinson's  church,  at  Leyden,  abandon- 
ing the  little  Mayflower  which  had  brought 
them  from  old  to  new  Plymouth,  landed  on 
Monday,  December  ii,  1620  (O.  S.),  upon 
"  Forefathers'  Rock  ;  "  for  the  Pilgrims 
carried  ashore  with  them  their  principles 
as  well  as  their  firearms,  and  the  spirit 
which  had  inspired  them  to  come  to  this 
unknown  and  savage  world  to  establish 
their  homes  was  the  same  which  was  des- 
tined to  render  these  ever  the  homes  of 
freemen.  And  they  carried  with  them  at 
this  time,  in  the  compact  framed  and 
signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the 
germ  of  that  idea  which  later  found  ex- 
pression in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
declaring  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed," which  to-day  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  volunteer  militia  of  the 
various  States. 

Massachusetts  may  be  fittingly  termed 
the  "Mother  of  the  Militia,"  for  the- first 
meeting  in  this  country  of  military  volun- 
teers, of  which  authentic  record  is   pre- 


served,* is  that  held  on  February  17,  162 1, 
when  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  captain 
of  Plymouth  and  invested  with  "authority 
of  command  in  affairs."  But  while  this 
was  the  beginning  of  military  affairs  in 
the  New  World,  it  is  not  to  Plymouth  but 
to  her  younger  sister,  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
real  inception  of  the  militia  idea.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  an  organization  still  in  ex- 
istence, which  boasts  of  its  ability  to  show 
a  continuous  organization  from  1637  to  the 
present  day — the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company. 

No  organized  military  force  accompa- 
nied the  early  settlers,  each  bringing  his 
own  arms  as  a  rule,  and  hence,  while  the 
election  of  a  captain,  like  Standish,  who 
was  used  to  "  war's  alarms,"  and  who 
called  upon  any  able-bodied  males  pos- 
sessing weapons  whom  he  needed  for  his 
"array,"  was  all  that  was  needed  in  a 
small  colony  such  as  Plymouth,  yet  when 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  added 

*  Undoubtedly  in  Virginia  there  were  prior  to  this  both 
soldiers  and  officers,  but  this  was  a  military  organization 
brought  over  by  the  Cavaliers  rather  than  an  indigenous 
growth  as  was  that  in  New  England,  and  one  which,  by 
its  aristocratic  tendency,  was  as  certain  to  disappear  as  was 
the  other  to  propagate  and  spread. 
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and  large  numbers  of  settlers  began  to 
come  in,  the  formation  of  volunteer  mili- 
tary associations  for  mutual  defense  was 
almost  immediately  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity. Naturally  the  settlers  looked  to 
their  old  home  for  a  model  for  these,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  find  that  in  1636-7 
there  were  seven  "bands"  or  "trained 
bands "  in  Massachusetts ;  one  each  in 
Boston,  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  Water- 
town,  Newton,  Saugus  and  Ipswich,  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  nearly  all  of  these 
bands  being  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
They  were  modeled  after  the  famous 
"  trained  bands  "  of  London,  which  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  which  were  the  result 
of  James  I.'s  reorganization  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  crown.  These,  while  still 
calling  in  part  for  the  compulsory  service 
of  the  "  fyrd "  of  mediaeval  times,  yet 
contained  a  large  volunteer  element,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  London,  which 
dated  from  August  25,  1537,  and  of  which 
many  of  the  Puritan  "  planters  "  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had  been 
members  before  their  voluntary  expatri- 


ation. Using  this  as  a  model,  and  draw- 
ing upon  the  trained  bands  for  material, 
there  was  formed  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  already  refer- 
red to,  whose  first  captain  was  Richard 
Keayne,  a  merchant  tailor,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  London. 

The  seven  trained  bands,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  later  the 
organization  just  referred  to,  were  the 
only  defense  of  the  infant  colony.  The 
situation  of  the  bands  in  localities  too 
widely  separated  for  effective  work  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  of  difficult 
communication,  and  the  evident  necessity 
for  union  and  concerted  action,  induced 
the  officers  of  the  bands  and  other  citi- 
zens and  the  principal  magistrates  to  put 
the  military  organization  into  better 
shape,  and  among  other  steps  looking  to 
this  end  one  company  petitioned  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. His  reply  is  worthy  of  preservation, 
as  showing  that  from  the  earliest  days  of 
civil  government  on  this  continent  there 
has  been  an  ever-present  fear  lest  a  stand- 
ing army,  whether  great   or  small,  might 
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subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
how,  in  those  days,  as  ever  since,  this 
fear  has  had  to  give  way  before  the  de- 
mands of  necessity.  The  governor  said: 
"  Divers  gentlemen  and  others  being 
joined  in  a  military  company  desired  to 
be  made  a  corporation,  but  the  council, 
considering  from  the  example  of  the 
Praetorian  band  among  the  Romans  and 
Templars  in  Europe  how  dangerous  it 
might  be  to  erect  a  standing  authority  of 
military  men,  which  might  easily  in  time 
overthrow  the  civil  power,  thought  fit  to 
stop  it  betimes,"  yet  they  were  allowed 
to  be  a  company,  "  but  subordinate  to  all 
authority." 

This  particular  company  is,  according 
to  colonial  records,  spoken  of  in  1638  as 
"  The  Military  Company  of  Boston " — 
being  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Boston  trained  band  —  but  the  charter 
which,  in  spite  of  the  action  above  re- 
corded, was  granted  to  it  on  March  17, 
163S,  calls  it  "  The  Military  Company  of 
^Massachusetts."  In  1657  it  was  known 
as  "The  Artillery  Company,"  and  since 
1737  as  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
to  render  the  militia,  which  the  Great  and 
General  Court  formed  in   1644,  effective, 


liberal  donations  being  given  by  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  troops  were  required  to  do  eight 
days'  duty  per  year,  a  penalty  of  five  shil- 
lings per  day  being  exacted  in  case  of 
neglect.  The  only  persons  exempted  from 
service  were  "timerous  persons,"  and  it  is 
recorded  that  they  were  "few." 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  militia 
was  a  major  general,  or,  as  he  was  then 
called,  a  sergeant  major  general,  who 
was  elected  annually  by  the  Legislature, 
or  governor  and  magistrates,,  who  were  a 
standing  council.  He  was  commissioned 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  colony.  The 
colony  was  at  that  time  divided  into  four 
counties,  and  it  was  enacted  that  in  each 
county  there  should  be  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  a  sergeant  major.  The  com- 
panies elected  company  officers,  and  they 
elected  the  regimental  commander,  or 
sergeant  major,  the  Legislature  confirm- 
ing or  disapproving  this  election.  This 
system  of  choosing  officers  will  strike  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  of 
to-day  as  not  unfamiliar.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  commissions  being  given, 
except  to  the  sergeant  major  general. 
The  ornaments  or  badges  for  the  officers 
must  h^ve  been  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, as,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution,   different    colored    ribbons   were 
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the  only  distinguishing  marks  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  The  system  thus  initiated 
in  1644  endured  until  1686,  when  Sir 
Edmund  Andross  practically  suppressed 
the  militia,  and  while  not  actually  abol- 
ished it  languished  for  several  years. 
About  1689  the  title  of  sergeant  major  as 
that  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment disappears,  and  that  of  colonel  takes 
its  place. 

In  one  of  the  old  orders  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  this 
venerable  organization  is  spoken  of  as 
"a  nursery  for  training  up  soldiers  to 
military  discipline,"  and  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  unfitting  description  when 
one  looks  at  the  early  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  notes  the  period  during 
which  the  company  furnished  officers  for 
newly  -  organized  companies.  From  its 
loins  sprang  the  Cadet  Corps,   many    o'f 


the  members  of  the  '•  Ancient  "  company 
joining  the  new  organization,  whose  raison 
d'etre  was  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the 
Governor.  This  corps  was  first  known 
as  the  "Governor's  Company  of  Cadets," 
and  its  first  commander  was  Lieut.  Col. 
Benj.  Pollard,*  a  member  of  the  "  An- 
cient "  company,  whose  commission,  dated 
October  10,  1741,  and  signed  by  Gov. 
William  Shirley,  is  still  preserved  by  the 
corps.  Until  1774  the  corps  attended 
and  escorted  the  provincial  governors. 

It  was  from  its  organization  the  custom 
for  each  governor  to  present  the  com- 
pany with  a  standard,  but  in  1774  trouble 
between  Governor  Gage  and  Col.  John 
Hancock,  then  the  commander  of  the 
cadets,  caused  the  Governor  to  dismiss 
Hancock,  whereupon  the  company  re- 
turned the  governor  his  standard  and  in- 
formed him  they  no  longer  considered 
themselves  the  Governor's  Independent 
Company  of  Cadets.  The  company  did 
duty  as  apart  of  the  American  forces  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  being  then  known  as 
the  Independent  Company.  A  revival  of 
interest  in  the  organization  occurred  in 
1786,  when  a  white  uniform,  faced  with- 
scarlet,  was  adopted,  and  legislation 
granted  to  the  corps  three  important 
privileges,  in  that  its  officers  held  peculiar 
rank,  it  was  officially  the  bodyguard  of  the 
governor,  and  it  could  not  be  attached  to 
the  command  of  any  officer  of  lower  rank 
than  major  general.  These  peculiar  privi- 
leges, as  also  those  pertaining  to  the  Second 
or  Salem  Cadets  and  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery,  were  recognized  and 
confirmed  by  the  National  Government  in 
the  Militia  Act  of  1792.  The  First  Corps 
of  Cadets,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  and 
has  served  country  and  commonweath  in 
Shay's  Rebellion,  the  War  of  181 2,  the 
Burn's  riot  in  1854  and  in  Boston  harbor 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  troubled  state  of  public  affairs  just 
previous  to  1786  awakened  the  dormant 
military  spirit  of  the  young  republic 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  nowhere 
to  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  notably  in  Boston,  and  many 
new  companies  were  formed  between  this 
time  and  the  close  of  the  War  of   1812. 


*  Colonel  Pollard  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  American 
gentleman  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
introduced  many  improvements  which  he  had  observed 
abroad.  He  organized  the  first  "  Fire  Society"  in  America, 
and  also  introduced  the  bayonet  in  the  Boston  militia,  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  under  his  command,  being  the  first  corps 
in  America  to  appear  in  public  with  bayonets  attached  to 
their  guns. 
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About  1786  the  cadets  were  reorganized  ; 
two  light  infantry  companies  were  formed, 
and  in  opposition  to  one  of  them  (known 
as  the  "  Republican  Volunteers  ")  was  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Fusiliers  "  a  company  which  still 
exists  as  Company  G,  First  Regiment, 
M.  V.  M.  Recently  (May  ii,  1890)  its 
veteran  association  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  third  anniversary  of  its 
formation.  It  is  to  -  day  known  locally 
as  the  "Boston  Fusiliers."  All  of  these 
organizations,  and  others  formed  between 
this  time  and  the  close  of  the  War  of  181 2, 
drew  for  both  officers  and  men  upon  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Company,  as  did 
others,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  but  of 
which  some  existed  until  so  late  in  the 
present  century  that  their  names  are  still 
well  known  to  old  citizens  of  Boston. 
They  were  in  part  the  "  Columbian  Ar- 
tillery," or  the  "Artillery  Company  of  the 
North  End  ;  "  the  "  Washington  Light  In- 
fantry," the  "New  England  Guards,"  the 
"  Boston  Rangers,"  the  "  Sea  Fencibles  " 
(composed  exclusively  of  masters  and 
mates  of  vessels),  the  "  Boston  Dragoons," 
the  "Boston  Hussars,"  and  the  "Warren 
Phalanx"  and  the  "  Winslow  Blues,"  of 
Charlestown. 

The  Second  or  Salem  Corps  of  Cadets 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  rebel- 
lious state  of  feeling  which,  beginning 
to  prevail  shortly  after  1783,  culminated 
in  Shay's  Rebellion,  for  the  suppression 
of  which  this  corps  offered  its  services, 
having  elected  its  first  officers  in  1786. 
From  that  day  until  the  present,  except 
during  the  year  1822,  the  Salem  Cadets 
have  worn  a  red  coat.  This  organiza- 
tion, like  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  did 
garrison  duty  in  Boston  harbor  during 
the  Rebellion. 


In  1792  many  changes  were  made  in 
the  Massachusetts  militia  and  all  of  it  in 
Boston  was  organized  into  one  regiment. 
In  1798  a  brigade  composed  of  the  militia 
of  Boston  and  Chelsea  was  formed  en- 
titled the  "  Legionary  Brigade,"  the  in- 
fantry being  formed  into  sub-legions  of 
four  companies  each,  commanded  by  a 
major,  the  whole  being  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant  colonel  commandant.  This  or- 
ganization disappeared  in  1810  and  the 
troops  composing  it  became  the  Third 
Brigade,  First  Division. 

It  is  said  that  a  "  troop  of  horse "'  was 
raised  about  1644,  but  no  authentic  rec- 
ord is  found  of  it  nor  of  the  names  of  its 
officers,  the  first  mounted  troops  of  which 
there  is  a  record  being  two  troops  of 
cavalry,  formed  in  Boston  during  the 
excitement  of  1786.  One  of  these,  of 
which  the  name  is  not  known,  was  com- 
manded .  by  Rufus  G.  Amory,  and  the 
other,  the  "Boston  Dragoons,"  was  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Henry  Purkitt, 
a  cooper,  who  had  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  Pulaski's  corps  of  cavalry  during  the 
Revolution.  Ini8iothe"  Hussars"  were 
organized,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  being 
their  first  captain. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  uniformed  in 
1738  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
uniformed  compan}^  in  Massachusetts. 
The  music  of  the  militia  was  one  drum 
per  company  and  the  men  wore  marigolds 
in  their  hats  for  cockades. 

Quick  time  was  first  introduced  into 
the  militia  about  1770,  and  "  espontoons  " 
were  also  introduced  about  this  time, 
captains  and  lieutenants  previous  to  this 
having  been  armed  with  pikes  or  half 
pikes.  The  sergeants  were  usually  equip- 
ped with  halberds. 

The  foregoing  practically  embodies  all 
that  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  while  minor 
changes  took  place  the  system  remained 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  time  when 
the  militia  of  the  colony  replaced  the 
seven  train  bands  up  to  and  through  the 
numerous  French  and  Indian  wars  until 
the  Revolution ;  and  though  at  times 
the  militia  was  bitterly  decried,  yet  in 
the  first  bloodshed  at  Lexington,  on  April 
19,  1775,  in  the  hotly  -  contested  day  at 
Bunker  Hill,  in  Burgoyne's  fateful  cam- 
paign, and  in  fact  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution, in  spite  of  numerous  and  glaring 
defects,  the  militia  of  all  the  States  was 
a  great  support. 

ntinued. 
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TDDLE      and 
long-  distance 
running  is,  as 
a    rule,    followed   by 
those  who   find  they 
have    not     sufficient 
natural   speed  to  in- 
duce   them    to    test 
M  V^o.  i       themselves  at  sprint- 

j-^        ^«L^I       ''"§■•      Distance    run- 
M  #l^f    I  ^^61's  do  not  have  to 

1''^-^:::^  ""  I  i  ^^  speedy,  in  the 
y  ;_]3~^<.  .rU  1  I  sprinter's  sense,  to 
^ .-'  ;'  \   '    make     fast     records 

at  their  favorite 
events.  All  they  re- 
quire is  plenty  of 
strength.  They  need 
no  brilliant  dash  or 
snap,  which  a  sprint- 
er or  jumper  must 
have,  but  they  do 
want  a  thoroughly 
sound,  healthy,  well- 
tried  body.  They 
must  have  hardly  any 
superfluous  flesh, 
and  they  do  not  need 
much  muscle.  In- 
deed the  mere  fact 
of  running  so  much 
will  tend  to  bare 
their  arms,  chest  and 
back  of  muscle  which 
a  well-proportioned 
man  would  have. 

Distance  running 
is  a  game  in  which  an 
athlete  may  show  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment, but  It  requires  more  practice  than 
almost  any  other  event  generally  found  in 
the  programmes  of  athletic  sports.  The 
quality  known  as  activity,  such  as  is  nec- 
essary in  sprinting  and  jumping,  must  to 
a  great  extent  be  born  in  a  man.  Distance 
running  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  opinions 
seem  to  agree  that  anyone  with  perse- 
verance and  a  reasonable  amount  of  run- 
ning ability  can  in  time  travel  distances 
in  figures  which  he  may  have  thought  im- 
possible for  him  to  accomplish  before  he 
tried  himself. 

The    progress    in    distance    running  is 
slow  compared  with  other  events,  and  the 
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early  careers  of  nearly  all 
the  celebrated  long  -  dis  - 
tance  runners  of  England 
and  America  show  that 
when  they  began  as  nov- 
ices the  ability  displayed 
would  not  impress  one  as 
offering  much  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  with  their 
work. 

Training  for  distance 
running  is  a  most  arduous 
task,  for  to  do  well  one 
must  get  himself  into 
thorough  condition.  The 
heart,  lungs  and  other 
vital  organs  must  be  able 
to  stand  the  extra  strain 
put  on  them.  If  they  are 
not  fit  to  do  the  hard 
work  required  it  makes 
no  difference  how  strong 
the  runner  may  be  on  his 
legs,  he  will  not  travel  very.  far.  Novices 
often  ask  the  question,  "  How  can  I  prac- 
tice my  distance,  when  every  time  I  run  it 
exhausts  me  so  much  that  I  do  not  feel 
like  running  again  for  many  days  ?  "  This 
query  has  been  often  put.  The  main  point 
in  a  correct  answer  is  that  the  novice,  no 
matter  if  he  is  endeavoring  to  run  one 
mile  or  ten  miles,  must  go  at  a  moderate 
gait,  and  when  fatigue  is  sufficient  to  be- 
come annoying  he  should  stop.  One 
must  also  learn  to  discriminate  between 
simply  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a  genu- 
i  n  e  fatigue. 
Lassitude  i  s 
sometimes  no- 
ticeable before 
a  practice  run 
is  taken,  and 
also  during 
the  first  part 
of  the  exer- 
cise. After  the 
blood  gets 
well  in  circu- 
lation the  un- 
pleasant feel- 
ing may  wear 
off,  and  the 
runner  contin- 
ues on  until  a 
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true  tired  condition  comes  over  him. 
One  of  the  first  acts  preparatory  to  a 
siege  at  training  for  distance  running  is  to 
take  a  purgative,  although  there  are  many 
amateur  distance  runners  of  note  who  do 
not  commence  in  this  way.  If  an  amateur 
is  in  good  health  and  has  been  sleeping 
and  eating  fairly  regularly  for  some 
months  it  is  doubtful  if  his  stomach  needs 
any  attention,  and  although  no  profes- 
sional trainer  would  ever  think  of  start- 
ing to  train  a  man  for  distance  running 
without  purging  his  system,  still  it  is  not 
actually  necessary  for  the  amateur  if  he 
lives  sensibly.  In  my  pre- 
vious article  on  sprint- 
ing no  mention  is  ma:de  of 
commencing  training  by 
purging  the  system,  for 
sprinting  does  not  re- 
quire the  heart  and  lungs 
to  be  as  finely  conditioned 
as  is  necessary  in  distance 
running.  Sprinting  is  a 
muscular  effort.  The 
muscles  and  sinews  of 
the  legs  must  be  strong, 
active  and  elastic,  and 
before  an  athlete  can  get 
them  in  that  state  he  will 
also  have  practiced  his 
heart  and  lungs,  although 
he  may  not  have  thought 
much  of  the  latter.  Dis- 
tance running  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  effect  upon 
one's  system.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  legs  do  not 
need  to  be  active  and 
elastic,  but  with  the  heart 
and  lungs  and  other  in- 
voluntary organs  they 
must  be  wound  up  or 
tightened  to  a  pitch 
which  enables  them  to 
stand  the  incessant  plodding  necessary  in 
a  five  or  ten  mile  race. 

Regarding  training  for  distance  running, 
a  well-known  professional  trainer  recently 
gave  me  his  ideas  in  a  nutshell,  which 
were  as  follows  :  "  In  training  a  distance 
runner  the  first  thing  I  always  do  is  to 
study  his  constitution.  A  dark-haired  man 
is  more  subject  to  biliousness  than  one 
of  light  hair.  As  a  preliminary  step  I 
purge  his  system  of  all  impurities  by  a 
thorough  course  of  physic.  When  I  get 
his  stomach  in  good  order  I  commence  to 
jog  him  —  send  him  off  on  little  easy  dis- 
tances.    After  each  run  I   see  that  he  is 
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subjected  to  a  good  rub  down  and  a  bath. 
Of  course  I  always  watch  his  weight.  I 
put  him  on  the  scales  every  day.  By  this 
method  I  find  out  what  distance  is  best 
suited  to  his  power,  and  he  is  made  to  de- 
vote himself  to  that  almost  exclusively. 
In  regard  to  diet  I  believe  in  a  great  deal 
of  ordinary  food,  with  plenty  of  walking 
exercise,  nine  hours  of  sleep  dail}^  on  an 
average,  no  cigars,  no  cigarettes  and  no 
intoxicating  liquors.  Give  him  fresh  vege- 
tables and  plenty  of  them  when  in  season. 
If  a  man  is  healthy  I  believe  in  letting 
him  eat  any  kind  of  meat,  fish  or  soup 
(varying  it  every  day) 
that  suits  his  taste.  Such 
things  as  pastry,  ice 
cream,  or  anything  that 
is  likely  to  cause  bilious- 
ness I  forbid." 

A  novice  if  he  wishes 
to  fit  himself  for  distance 
running  must  begin  to 
jog  slowly  and  accustom 
himself  to  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment  concern- 
ing fatigue,  etc.  A  mile 
may  be  jogged  one  day 
and  four  or  five  miles 
may  be  covered  a  day  or 
two  afterward,  according 
to  how  his  previous  ex- 
ercise  affects  him.  It 
does  not  make  any  ma- 
terial dift"erence  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  the  ex- 
ercise is  taken.  The  ma- 
jority  of  amateur  dis- 
tance runners  practice  at 
night  ;  no  objection  to 
running  at  that  time  can 
be  found.  One  consoling 
feature  in  distance  run- 
ning is  that  perseverance 
is  bound  to  tell,  and  there- 
by an  incentive  is  furnished  to  keep  on. 
It  has  taken  most  distance  runners  several 
years  to  reach  fame,  but  as  most  of  them 
began  by  taking  sociable  cross  -  country 
jogs  with  their  friends,  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary work  was  more  or  less  of  a  pleas- 
ure. 

W.  G.  Cxeorge,  of  England,  the  greatest 
amateur  distance  runner  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  who,  after  he  became  a  profes- 
sional, reduced  some  of  the  distance  run- 
ning records  in  that  branch  of  sport, 
began  building  himself  up  as  a  distance 
runner  by  following  the  hounds  across 
the  country  on   foot.     The  pace  was  not 
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fast  and  he  was  soon  able  to  jog  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  and  not  feel  it.  He  had  then 
no  idea  of  racing,  but  ran  simply  because 
he  enjoyed  it.  That  exercise  tended  to 
build  up  his  leg  muscles  and  vital  organs 
to  stand  the  strain,  and  when  he  took  to 
racing  in  athletic  sports  his  whole  system 
was  more  or  less  in  condition.  He 
had  been  taking  the  long  jaunts  for 
three  or  four  years  before  he  competed 
on  a  cinder  path,  and  felt  pretty  well  at 
home  concerning  the  strain  he  put  himself 
to  in  races.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
more  he  ran  the  faster  he  could  go  for 
distances  shorter  than  those  he  originally 
considered  himself  good  at.  As  an  ama- 
teur he  ran  a  mile  in  4  minutes  18  2-5 
seconds,  and  afterward  as  a  professional 
he  accomplished  the  same  distance  in 
4  minutes  12^  seconds.  He  told  me 
once  :  "  I  have  run  five  and  ten  miles  so 
often  in  practice  and  in  races  that  a  mile 
or  two  is  nothing  for  me  to  do,  even  if 
the  pace  is  a  little  stiff."  His  system  was 
so  thoroughly  used  to  distance  running 
that  it  came  easy  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
fear  a  long  jaunt  in  the  least. 

Middle  distance  running  includes  dis- 
tances from  a  half  to  one  mile  ;  above  the 
latter  figure  they  are  considered  long.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  an  athlete 
trains  for  a  half  mile  or  ten  miles,  he  must 
observe  the  same  principles  for  both  and 
intermediate  distances.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  athlete  who  is  good  at  a  half 
mile  and  ten  miles  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
man}-  more  cases  of  this  combination  than 
of  the  combined  ability  to  run  a  good  half 
a  mile  and  100  yards.  The  athlete  who 
up  to  the  present  day  has  shown  the  great- 
est ability  at  sprinting  and  middle  dis- 
tance running  is  the  world-famed  L.  E. 
Myers.  In  the  minds  of  the  majority  who 
are  interested  in  amateur  sport  he  is  the 
fastest  half-mile  runner  in  the  world  and 
holds  the  best  American  amateur  record 
for  this  distance — i  minute  55  2-5  sec- 
onds ;  but  P.  J.  K.  Cross  was  timed  one 
second  faster  than  Myers'  figures  and  is 
credited  with  the  best  English  amateur 
record. 

W.  C  Dohm,  of  America,  who  has  made 
fast  time  in  quarter  and  half  mile  races, 
was  timed  for  the  latter  distance  three- 
twentieths  of  a  second  faster  than  Myers' 
figures  ;  but  as  he  never  showed  such  form 
be,fore,  nor  has  since  he  ran  in  this  alleged 
time  at  a  club  handicap  governed  by  in- 
experienced officials,  the  figures  credited 
to  him  are  not  generally  believed.     Dohm 


is  another  athlete  who,  like  Myers,  has 
displayed  ability  at  both  sprinting  and 
middle  distance  running.  He  has  shown 
form  equal  to  10  3-5  seconds  for  100  yards, 
and  has  also  beaten  two  minutes  for  a  half- 
mile  run  on  several  occasions.  Myers  is 
credited  with  a  ten  -  second  record  for 
100  yards,  and  has  showed  form  so  often 
for  this  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10^  seconds  that  his  great  sprinting  abili- 
ties are  generally  conceded. 

W.  C.  Downs  is  another  celebrated  am- 
ateur who  is  a  fast  sprinter  and  an  equal- 
ly good  half-mile  runner.  He  has  run 
100  yards  considerably  inside  eleven  sec- 
onds and  has  beaten  two  minutes  for  the 
half  mile.  The  present  half-mile  cham- 
pion runner  is  H.  L.  Dadmun,  who  when 
he  won  this  title  last  fall  weighed  only 
no  pounds.  He  is  very  similar  in  build 
to  Charles  McWood,  the  well-known  Can- 
adian long-distance  and  cross-country 
runner,  whose  illustration  is  given  on  page 
206.  Dadmun  is  quite  unlike  the  other 
mentioned  good  half-mile  runners,  for 
his  sprinting  abilities  are  not  of  a  high 
class.  He  can  run  100  yards  better  than 
the  average  athlete,  but  not  near  so  good 
in  proportion  as  he  can  travel  a  half  mile. 
He  won  his  championship  half  mile  last 
fall  in  I  minute  59  1-5  seconds,  defeating 
such  men  as  J.  S.  Roddy,  who  is  a  two- 
minute  man,  and  W.  C.  Downs,  although 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  latter  had 
previously  won  the  quarter-mile  run  after 
a  hard  race,  and  was  therefore  not  at  his 
best  when  he  met  Dadmun. 

The  style  of  training  used  by  these 
prominent  half-mile  runners  consists  in 
running  an  average  distance  each  day  of 
about  600  yards.  Supposing  the  athlete 
is  in  fair  shape,  he  should,  to  get  himself 
in  condition  for  a 
half-mile  run,  com- 
mence by  jogging 
that  distance  rather 
slowly.  He  may  do 
it  either  alone  or 
have  some  other 
athlete  who  may 
be  training  for  a 
similar  or  longer 
distance  go  along 
with  him.  The  first 
jog  need  not  be  \ 
faster  than  a  three- 
minute  gait  and 
when  through  the 
runner  should  sit 
or    lie  down   on    a 
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settee  in  the  field  or  dressing  room. 
He  must  use  extra  caution  to  prevent 
catching  cold,  and  when  not  in  motion 
should  have  a  wrap  around  him.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  when  his  body  organs 
have  resumed  their  normal  condition,  he 
may  try  some  more  jogging,  either  not 
quite  so  far  or  a  little  farther,  as  he  feels 
like  it.  Then  he  should  take  a  shower 
bath,  if  the  shock  is  not  too  great,  and  be 
rubbed  down. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  shower  baths  for  dis- 
tance runners.  An  athlete  will  be  foolish 
to  take  them  if  they  are  repulsive.  They 
do  more  harm  than  good  if  the  subject 
does  not  take  kindly,  to  them,  for  there  is 
no  question  about  their  being  a  shock  to 
such  an  athlete,  and  continued  indulgence 
in  them  will  affect  his  vitality.  On  a  very 
hot  day  shower  baths  are  most  pleasant 
to  almost  anyone,  especially  after  exer- 
cise in  the  sun  when  perspiration  may  be 
coming  from  the  pores  in  a  regular 
stream.  Very  few  athletes  care  for  show- 
er baths  on  a  cold  day,  but  if  one  wishes 
to  reduce  flesh  there  is  no  more  healthy 
or  efficacious  way  than  jogging  with 
heavy  clothing  and  then  taking  a  shower 
bath  immediately  on  finishing  the  exer- 
cise. 

Some  professional  trainers  forbid  shower 
baths  under  any  consideration,  others  allow 
them  in  moderation.  They  are  forbidden 
on  the  ground  that  they  weaken  one.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  instances,  but 
if  the  athlete  uses  judgment  regarding 
exposing  himself  too  long  to  the  cold  ef- 
fects when  the  weather  is  chilly,  he  ought 
not  to  be  weakened.  I  have  always  taken 
them  after  exercise,  simply  on  account 
of  the  refreshing  feeling  which  they  give. 
On  a  cold  day  one  need  not  stay  under 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  or 
just  enough  to  get  thoroughly  wet  and 
cleansed.  On  a  hot  day  one  can  take 
matters  a  little  more  leisurely  and  stay 
under  longer.  Opinions  vary  so  much  on 
this  subject  that  it  is  idle  to  assert  posi- 
tively whether  shower  baths  are  injurious 
or  not,  and  the  best  rule  an  athlete  can 
follow  is  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

Returning  to  training  for  a  half-mile 
run  :  After  the  athlete  has  had  a  week  or 
two  of  jogging  exercise,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed previously,  his  next  course  consists 
in  practicing  a  little  speed.  The  jogging 
has  conditioned  the  leg  muscles  sufficiently 
to  try  sharper  work  without  injury  to  them, 
although  the  athlete  must  not  feel  that  he 


is  good  enough  to  start  right  in  and  run  a 
half-mile  at  a  racing  pace. 

He  may  begin  having  impromptu  races 
of  400  or  500  yards,  but  he  must  not  take 
too  many  of  them.  He  may  occasionally 
run  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  a  fair  pace, 
which  may  make  him  feel  that  a  half  mile 
is  a  comparatively  short  distance.  Run- 
ning this  longer  distance  will  also  do  him 
good  for  trying  a  mile  should  he  feel  so 
disposed,  for  very  often  athletes  will  by 
practicing  for  a  half  mile  get  themselves 
unconsciously  in  condition  for  running 
one  mile,  and  it  may  happen  that  they 
find  they  could  go  the  longer  distance 
better  proportionately  than  the  shorter 
one.  Amateurs  seldom  get  themselves  in 
a  condition  that  permits  running  only  one 
distance  with  justice  to  themselves,  al- 
though professionals  claim  that  a  man 
properly  trained  for  a  half-mile  run  can- 
not run  200  yards  further  and  do  himself 
justice.  This  is  drawing  a  pretty  fine 
line,  and  I  should  advise  the  amateur  not 
to  dwell  too  much  on  its  importance. 

For  a  man  who  is  training  for  a  half  or 
a  mile  run  the  proper  amount  of  work  to 
do  in  a  week  is  as  follows  :  Monday,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  ;  Tuesday,  a  fairly  fast 
600  yards,  followed  by  a  few  sprints  of  50 
or  100  yards  :  Wednesday,  a  good  steady 
one  mile  ;  Thursday,  about  one-half  a 
mile  at  an  easy  pace  ;  Saturday,  some 
sprmting  ranging  up  to  440  yards.  The 
idea  is  to  vary  the  distances,  and  the  above 
programme,  or  something  near  it,  will  be 
found  to  be  very  good.  If  the  athlete  in- 
tends to  race  Saturday  he  should  not  prac- 
tice the  day  before. 

The  beginner  should  never  try  to  copy 
the  style  of  others.  Let  him  run  as  it 
comes  most  natural  to  him,  always  en- 
deavoring to  improve  his  own  style  ;  and 
when  running  his  race  he  should  not  worry 
about  the  other  competitors.  Let  him  go 
at  his  own  pace,  and  he  will  be  there  at  the 
finish  if  he  has  it  in  him. 

In  training  for  distances  over  one  or 
two  miles  fast  work  should  neVer  be  done, 
and  practice  over  a  distance  such  as  five 
miles  should  never  be  taken  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  Jog  along 
slowly  to  get  the  staying  powers  and  take 
an  occasional  stiff  mile  to  get  a  little 
speed.  Training  should  never  be  done 
hurriedly,  and  if  the  athlete  gets  fit 
gradually  he  is  not  near  so  likely  to  be- 
come stale.  If  the  athlete  goes  stale  or 
overtrained  he  should  at  once  take  a  rest. 
Novices,  as  a  rule,  keep  themselves  in  a 
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state  of  continued  staleness  simply  be- 
cause they  take  too  much  exercise.  They 
do  not  know  when  they  have  had  all  that 
is  goocj  for  their  system.  The  facility  to 
practice  gentle  work  must  be  studied,  and 
if  the  novice  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
run  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  race  in  which  he  in- 
tends taking  part,  he  will  have  material 
aid  in  getting  fit.  Constant  trials  are  in- 
jurious. No  good  comes  of  them,  for 
when  the  athlete  runs  against  a  watch 
and  does  not  come  up  to  his  expectations, 
he  is  discouraged. 

The  best  way  to  adopt  a  neat  and  tell- 
ing method  of  running  is  to  commence 
striding  short  distances  on  the  toes,  en- 
deavoring to  keep  the  legs  well  in  front 
with  the  body  rather  straight.  No  effort 
should  be  made  to  lean  back  or  stoop 
over  while  running.  As  a  rule,  the  athlete 
who  is  learning  will  find  the  dictates  of 
his  own  mind  the  best  criterion  to  follow 
in  selecting  the  distances  most  suited  to 
his  abilities,  although  advice  from  an  ex- 
perienced man  is  always  useful.  It  may 
be  admitted  that. the  man  who  can  run 
a  good  mile  will  be  equally  proficient  at 
five  or  even  ten  miles  if  he  practices  for 
them.  There  is  always  a  certain  distance 
to  which  a  runner  takes  a  fancy,  and  he 
will  naturally  excel  at  this  distance. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  an  athlete  to  run 
a  fast  half  and  a  fast  two  miles  on  the 
same  day,  for,  although  training  for  these 
distances  is  quite  similar,  still  there  is 
enough  difference  to  prevent  one's  doing 
himself  justice  at  both.  Training  for  dis- 
tances between  five  and  ten  miles  requires 
slower  work  than  from  one  to  four  miles, 
but  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  get- 
ting into  condition  for  the  longer  dis- 
tances are  the  same  as  for  the  shorter 
ones.  None  of  the  prominent  distance 
runners  will  travel  at  the  outside  more 
than  five  or  six  miles  on  a  single  practice 
run,  and  the  average  distance  covered 
will  be  about  four  miles.  If  the  distance 
is  run  slow  enough  an  occasional  jog  of 
ten  miles  will  benefit  one  if  training  for 
this  length,  but  the  pace  must  be  so  easy 
that  it  hardly  seems  like  exercise.  Run- 
ning long  distances  reduces  one's  weight 
so  much  that  the  exercise  should  be  dis- 
continued when  the  slightest  feeling  of 
actual  weakness  comes  over  one,  but  the 
ability  to  correctly  judge  this  feeling 
comes  only  with  experience. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  effect  con- 
tinued  distance  running  has   upon   one's 


physique  may  be  appropriate.  It  will  be 
noticed  by  the  illustrations  that  from  an 
ideal  athletic  point  distance  runners  are 
not  what  would  be  called  good  specimens 
of  a  perfect  physique.  Looking  at  them 
from  the  point  of  an  ideal  runner  they 
may  impress  many  as  being  symmetrical. 
They  have  no  superfluous  flesh,  their  legs 
are  sinewy  and .  strong,  but  their  bodies 
above  the  waist  are  poor  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  muscles  on  the  chest,  back  and 
arms.  Their  vital  organs,  such  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.,  are  in  very 
fine  condition,  having  been  subjected  to 
great  test  for  soundness.  Apparently 
they  are  in  good  health,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  severe  training  necessary 
to  perfect  one  for  distance  running,  with 
the  building  up  of  the  legs  and  the  wast- 
ing away  of  the  body  muscles,  will  bring 
about  injurious  effects  if  continued  too 
long. 

The  men  illustrated  in  this  article  have 
been  chosen  for  their  prominence,  their 
records  and  their  great  dissimilarity  to 
each  other  in  physique.  Charles  McWood 
is  an  excellent  counterpart  of  William  D. 
Day,  the  celebrated  cross-country  and  dis- 
tance runner  of  America.  "McWood  is 
five  feet  seven  inches  tall  and  weighed 
115  pounds  when  he  was  in  running  trim. 
Day  in  condition  weighs  five  pounds  less, 
but  he  is  the  same  height  as  McWood  and 
has  the  same  arms  and  chest.  Day's  legs 
are  a  little  thinner,  for  it  can  be  seen  that 
McWood  has  well-developed  lower  limbs. 
The  slender  arms  look  anything  but  vig- 
orous, yet  this  man  could  stand  a  great 
test  of  endurance  running  and  travel  a 
distance  that  would  appall  the  average 
man. 

T,  P.  Conneff,  the  present  American 
amateur  champion  five  -  mile  runner,  is 
quite  different  in  build  from  Day  or  Mc- 
Wood. Conneff  stands  five  feet  five  tall 
and  weighs  127  pounds  in  running  condi- 
tion. He  possesses  rather  a  big  body, 
which  has  a  large  capacity  for  vital  organs. 
His  arms  are  also  noticeably  stout  for  a 
distance  runner.  He  moves  with  a  light, 
springy  action  that  takes  him  over  the 
ground  without  giving  the  impression  that 
any  effort  is  being  used.  He  has  run  a 
mile  in  4  minutes  24  seconds,  and  has  won 
the  American  championship  for  five  miles 
each  time  he  has  competed  for  it.  He 
has  come  within  a  few  seconds  of  equal- 
ing E.  C.  Carter's  best  American  five-mile 
record,  25  minutes  23  3-5  seconds,  and  is 
expected   to  beat  this  figure  almost  any 
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time  he  tries.  There  are  but  few  distance 
runners  who  combine  the  staying  power, 
grace  and  speed  of  Conneff.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  have  beaten  two  minutes  for  a 
half  mile  and  also  shown  great  figures  for 
five  miles. 

W.  C.  Downs  is  a  good  sample  of  an  un- 
usually speedy  middle  distance  runner,  and 
it  can  be  seen  by  the  muscles  of  his  arms 
that  he  has  not  confined  all  his  exercise  to 
running.  He  is  one  of  the  fastest  quarter 
and  half  mile  runners  in  the  world  and 
could  run  a  great  one-mile  race  should  he 
train  for  it.  He  is  five  feet  seven  inches 
tall  and  weighs  135  pounds. 

Percy  C.  Madeira  is  an  unusual  type  of 
a  distance  runner.  He  won  the  one-mile 
amateur  championship  of  America  in  1884 
in  chilly  weather  and  on  a  soft  track  in  the 
good  time  of  4  minutes  36  4-5  seconds, 
and  after  the  following  year  retired  from 
competition.  He  stands  six  feet  and  one- 
half  inch  tall  and  weighed  in  condition 
142  pounds.  Very  few  would  imagine 
him  to  be  a  distance  runner,  judging  by 
his  physique,  for  he  is  heavier  than  usual 
above  the  waist.  The  probabilities  are 
that  if  he  trained  specially  for  one-mile 
running  he  could  have  run  considerably 
under  4  minutes  30  seconds  for  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  quite  unusual  for  a  man  of 
Madeira's  size  to  excel  in  distance  run- 
ning. Judging  by  the  majority,  the  best 
are  medium-sized,  compactly-built  men. 

A.  B.  George,  the  present  American  one- 
mile  champion,  a  title  he  won  in  4  minutes 
24  4-5  seconds,  has  qualities  which  are  in- 
valuable to  a  distance  runner.  He  is  also 
a  two-minute  man  for  a  half  mile,  and  has 
run  two  miles  in  9  minutes  35  seconds, 
the  latter  time  being  but  three  seconds 
behind  the  best  American  record,  held  by 
Day.  George  in  his  races  shows  head- 
work,  perseverance  and  consistency.  He 
is  nothing  unusual  in  physique, 
his  body  being  the  same  as  the 
general  run  of  distance  men, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  stamina. 
He  is  five  feet  nine  inches  tall 
and  weighs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  130  pounds.  When  in  run- 
ning condition  his  face  has  the 
finely-drawn  characteristics  of 
athletes  who  engage  in  tests  of 
endurance.  He  seems  to  thrive 
on  plenty  of  running  and  shows 
faster  time  each  succeeding 
season.  His  brother,  AV.  G. 
George,  spoken  of  previously, 
is   several  inches   taller    and 


weighed  about  a  dozen  pounds  more.  He 
has  not  .run  for  several  years.  A.  B. 
George,  like  his  brother,  has  a  practical 
way  of  training  and  believes  in  taking 
plenty  of  running  exercise  and  not  bother- 
ing much  about  the  diet  and  other  details. 
The  picture  of  L.  E.  Myers  (given  in  the 
opening  page  of  this  article)  shows  very 
plainly  the  main  points  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  runners  of  the  world.  Myers 
stands  five  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches 
tall,  and  weighed  when  in  condition  112 
pounds.  His  arms  and  chest  were  as  free 
from  flesh  as  those  of  Day  or  McWood, 
and  by  the  dimensions  it  can  be  seen  that 
he  and  Day  were  about  the  same  size  ;  but 
Myers  possessed  unusual  sprinting  powers, 
while  Day  is  only  good  for  a  distance. 
When  it  is  considered  that  Myers  has  a 
record  for  a  one-mile  run  of  4  minutes  27 
2-5  seconds,  besides  owning  the  American 
half-mile  record  and  fast  times  at  all  dis- 
tances from  100  yards  to  one  mile,  it  can 
be  seen  what  a  wonderful  man  he  was; 
yet,  judging  by  his  physique,  one  would 
think  he  was  anything  but  vigorous.  The 
fact  is  that  he  has  run  more  races,  and 
harder  races,  than  any  man  in  the  world. 
When  he  was  an  amateur,  between  the 
years  of  1878  and  1886,  he  ran  many  fast 
races ;  he  did  not  always  win  on  account 
of  severe  handicapping. 

Those  who  remember  him  are  universal 
in  the  opinion  that  no  runner  like  him  has 
yet  come  before  the  public  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  probabilities  are  that, 
had  he  trained  for  it,  he  could  have  run  a 
great  five-mile  race,  but  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful at  middle  distances  that  he  never 
exerted  himself  to  get  in  condition  for 
races  over  one  mile.  If  incessant  running 
shortens  a  man's  life  Myers'  future  career 
may  be  watched  with  interest,  for  he  has 
given  his  vital  organs  such  a  severe  test, 
and  confronted  the  detrimental 
effects  of  running  so  boldly, 
that  he  surpasses  all  other  run- 
ners as  an  example  for  deter- 
mining this  point.  Mr.  Myers 
has  not  run  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  may  never  again  don  a 
spiked  shoe  for  a  race.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  he  used 
to  run  at  112  pounds,  the  fact 
that  he  now  weighs  132  pounds 
in  athletic  dress,  and  is  hale 
and  hearty,  proves  that  no  ill 
effects  from  running  have  yet 
appeared. 
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Chapter  II. 


THEY  strolled  over  to  the  fence, 
where,  along  Chapel  and  College 
streets,  were  little  groups  of  stu- 
dents, some  talking,  some  singing  and 
almost  everj^one  smoking. 

"  This  is  the  famous  fence,"  said  Uncle 
Dick.  "  It  is  very  convenient  to  sit  on. 
You  can  just  catch  your  heels  on  the  sec- 
ond round  very  nicely.  It's  as  comforta- 
ble as  an  easy  chair.  This  is  where  the 
social  life  of  the  college  centres.  I  hope 
it  will  never  be  removed,  though  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  faculty  is  to 
remove  it  and  disperse  these  daily  gath- 
erings. In  my  opinion  the  splendid  de- 
mocracy of  old  Yale  will  receive  a  blow 
the  moment  the  fence  is  gone.  Here  a 
man  shows  what's  in  him,  forms  his  last- 
ing friendships  and  shows  what  he  really 
is  to  his  classmates." 

Harry  and  his  friends  perched  on  the 
fence  and  the  former  felt  a  secret  thrill 
of  joy  as  his  Uncle  Lyman  went  on. 

"  We  are  now  sitting  on  the  senior 
fence.  Below  that  gateway  there  is  the 
junior,  as  far  as  the  corner.  Then  around 
the  corner  comes  the  sophomore  fence. 
Freshmen  have  no  fence." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Harry,  apparently 
much  grieved. 

"Well — er — you  see,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous. You  are  too  young  to  roost  on 
it.  You'd  only  fall  off  and  hurt  your- 
selves," laughed  his  uncle.  "  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  sophs  move  over  to 
the  junior  fence  and  the  freshmen  have 
a  chance  at  it,  but  it  is  always  a  matter 
of  favor  to  them  and  depends,  I  believe. 


on  whether  they  beat  Harvard  at  base- 
ball." 

They  roosted  a  while,  and  Uncle  Dick 
met  one  or  two  old  friends  who  happened 
along  and  whom  he  shook  by  the  hand 
warmly.  They  laughed  when  he  told 
them  about  the  dinner  the  Delta  Kap  men 
were  going  to  give  him  that  night  in  order 
to  persuade  him  as  well  as  his  nephew 
Harry  to  go  "  their  way."  One  of  Harry's 
Andover  friends.  Jack  Rives,  nudged  him 
and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  That's  Professor 
Ritchie  talking  to  your  uncle."  "Is  it?" 
said  Harry  vaguely.  "  I  think  he's  got 
such  a  pleasant  face.  I  wonder  if  he  goes 
down  to  Professor  Brood's  much  and  if 
he  will  have  us  ? " 

Then  they  found  out  how  he'd  been 
guyed  by  Caswell  and  his  sophomore 
friends  and  laughed  at  him. 

"  Caswell  is  a  very  popular  man  in 
Umpty-three,"  said  Rives.  "  He's  rich 
— drives  a  dog  cart  and  rents  a  house  on 
York  street  an'  keeps  servants.  He's  a 
regular  howling  swell  ;  he  and  Billy  Hol- 
land." 

Harry  told  them  how  he  and  his  uncle 
were  going  to  "  play  "  it  on  Caswell. 

"  Look  out,  Harry  ;  he'll  haze  you  to 
death  for  it  later,  old  boy  !  " 

"  Then,  I'll  haze  him  back,"  said  Harry 
stoutly.     "  'Rah  for  Umpty-four  !  " 

His  uncle  soon  joined  them. 

"  This  first  brick  building  of  the  old 
brick  row,"  said  he,  acting  as  cicerone  to 
the  new  boys,  "  is  South  College.  Many 
famous  men  once  roomed  here  in  their 
senior  year.    Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Mr. 
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Evarts  had  that  second  -  story  back  room. 
Chauncey  Depew  had  that  one  in  the 
south  entry.  I  had  that  north  corner 
room,"  and  he  smiled. 

They  passed  along  the  stone  walk  be- 
fore the  building.  On  the  trees  were 
nailed  advertisements  of  furniture  to  sell, 
and  notices  of  meetings,  etc.  One  start- 
ling advertisement  of  furniture  read  as 
follows,  at  a  distance,  to  their  astonish- 
ment : 

:  PREXY  STOUT  \ 

\  VVILI.     WEAR  ; 

■;  A    WOODEN     LEG  \ 

\  To  Chapel  To-morrow  Morning' !  ; 

But  on  a  nearer  approach  it  read  : 
'■'■  Prexy  Stout  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  know  him.  We 
predict  that  he  will  ivear  as  well  through 
his  term  of  service,  and  that  his  retire- 
ment will  be  a  cause  of  regret.  But  it 
will  cause  no  such  remorse  as  a  failure  to 
attend  the  great  sale  of  wooden  and  iron 
furniture  now  in  progress.  If  you  would 
get  what  you  want,  O,  Freshman  !  just 
leg  it  to  202  Durfee,  even  if  .it'  makes  you 
late  to  chapel  to-morrow  morning  !  " 

"  Well,"  laughed  Harry,  ",  I  should  fhink 
the  faculty  would  sit  on  that." 

"  This  old  building  is  South  Middle," 
said  Uncle  Dick,  pointing  with  his  cane. 
"■  Here  are  the  sophomores'  dens.  Here 
they  conceive  their  villanies.  Listen  and 
you  will  understand." 

"Oh, /res/if  Oh,  Fr-e-e-e-sh  !  "  came 
out  of  the  open  windows  of  a  third-story 
front.  A  crowd  of  sophs  were  standing 
about  the  door  of  one  of  the  entries  and 
echoed  the  cry,  "  Oh,  my,  poor  /res/iy  /  " 

South  Middle  seemed  very  dilapidated 
and  old.  The  brick  front  was  weather 
worn,  and  the  entire  building  seemed  to 
be  in  need  of  repairs.  The  boys  paid  no 
attention  to  the  sophs  and  passed  on, 
feeling  rather  proud  of  being  dubbed 
"  freshy  "  by  men  in  college.  It  made 
them  feel  as  if  they  belonged  there  too. 

"  I  wish  I  was  back  in  college  myself," 
said  Uncle  Dick  with  a  sigh.  "  What  fun 
I've  had  in  that  old  building  !  What  mid- 
night suppers!  What  peanut  'bums!' 
"What  narrow  escapes  !  Ah,  me — -/ostume, 
postume  !    Eheu  postume  labiintitr  anni  !  " 

"  He  was  '  wooden-spoon  '  man  of  his 
class  and  awfully  popular,"  said  Harry,  in 
an  awed  whisper,  and  there  was  a  respect- 
ful silence   as  the  old  '  grad  '  mused  over 


long  -  forgotten  memories  for  some  mo- 
ments. "  Here  is  the  chapel,"  he  said, 
"  with  these  tall,  gloomy  pillars  in  front 
of  it.  It  is  about  as  unpleasant  a  house 
of  worship  as  Puritan  ingenuity  could 
make  it.  The  backs  of  the  seats  are  bent 
forward  and  the  seats  themselves  very 
narrow,  so  that  you  can't  be  comfortable 
if  you  try,  and  if  you  do  try  you  fall  off. 
Then  they  fire  at  you  two-hour  sermons, 
and  they  compel  you  to  listen  to  them, 
for  you've  got  to  be  present  or  they 
will  fine  you  eight  marks.  In  my  day 
they  had  chapel  every  morning  at  7:30, 
on  Sunday  they  had  church  at  10  and  2. 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  had  too  much  of 
a  dose  then.  But  perhaps  you  boys  will 
like  it.  I  used  to  like  to  hear  the  an- 
thems at  Easter.  The  best  singing  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced — I  used 
to  sing  bass,  until  I  found  I  had  a  tenor 
voice." 

"  Uncle  Dick,  why  did  they  give  up  the 
wooden  spoon  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"A  great  mistake,"  he  replied.  "But 
I  suppose  it  got  to  splitting  up  classes  too 
much,  on  account  of  the  politics  involved. 
You  will  find  Yale  the  best  school  for 
politics  in  the  world.  The  wooden  spoon 
was  given  to  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
class.  Then  there  were  eleven  spoon 
cochleaureati,  who  stood  next  in  popu- 
larity. Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  we  used  to 
have  great  fun  out  of  it,  but  it  has  died 
out  at  last.  The  spoon  exhibition  was  al- 
ways the  great  event  of  the  year.  Now 
they  have  theatricals  all  the  time,  I'm 
told — especially  the  Thanksgiving  jubilee. 
I  remember  Professor  Blinks,  now  one  of 
the  most  severe,  glum  and  solemn-look 
ing  spectacled  members  of  the  faculty — I 
remember  Dave  Blinks  acted  the  part  of 
a  billy  goat  in  my  day,  and  did  a  double 
clog  on  his  hind  legs,  to  the  edification  of 
an  audience  which  filled  Music  Hall  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Great  days  those  !  But 
they  are  all  past  and  gone.  Do  you  see 
the  dark-brown  stone  building  over  there 
at  the  end  of  the  new  Durfee  Hall  ?  " 

"Yes."    . 

"  That  is  Alumni  Hall.  There  are  held 
all  the  examinations.  It  is  a  terrible 
building  for  some.  That  is  where  you  are 
going  to-morrow,  Harry.  Do  you  notice 
how  easy  it  looks  to  go  in  and  how  hard 
to  come  out  ?  "  And  Uncle  Dick  went  on 
to  tell  them  some  amusing  reminiscences. 

They  walked  over  to  Alumni  Hall  and 
then  back  past  Far  nam  College,  just  then 
completed.     "  I  suppose  in  time  they  will 
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have  a  great  quadrangle  with  dormitories 
around  the  edge  of  the  campus,  and  flower 
gardens  and  fountains  in  the  centre.  But 
for  me, -give  me  the  'old  brick  row.'  The 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  are  not  too 
fine  or  fancy.  Why,  they  tell  me  they 
have  lace  curtains  and  upholstery  and 
pianos,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  these 
new  buildings.     I  don't  believe  in  it." 

They  walked  on  a  little  way  "  'neath 
the  elms  of  dear  old  Yale,"  and  Uncle 
Dick  continued  : 

"In  my  room  I  had  a  cheap  carpet,  a 
table,  a  kerosene  lamp,  three  or  four 
wooden  chairs,  a  pair  of  dumb  bells,  an 
old  lounge  that  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  perhaps  a  set  of  shelves  for 
books  and  an  old  Franklin  stove.  We 
used  to  black  our  own  boots  and  make 
our  own  beds,  some  of  us.  Now,  every 
entry  has  its  '  sweep,'  who  acts  in  place 
of  a  valet.  How  many  changes  are  go- 
ing on  here  !  These  new  buildings  alter 
the  campus  very  much.  I  can't  say  I 
altogether  like  it ;  it  doesn't  seem  nat- 
ural to  me,  and  every  building  that  goes 
up  necessitates  cutting  down  an  elm." 

They  returned  to  Chapel  street  and  sat 
on  the  fence.  Jack  Rives  was  a  sturdy, 
wiry,  young  fellow,  with  a  frank,  honest 
face.  He  and  Harry  were  to  room  with 
each  other,  and  Jack  told  his  friend  he 
had  found  good  quarters  over  on  York 
street,  in  a  remarkably  quiet  boarding 
house,  where  only  ten  other  freshmen  had 


taken  rooms,  and  they  would  take  their 
meals  in  an  eating  club  hard  by. 

"  Why,  I  thought  we  would  live  in  one 
of  the  big  dormitories,"  said  Harry,  dis- 
appointedly. 

"  Freshmen  must  room  wherever  thev 
can,"  said  Uncle  Dick.  "  Next  year  you 
can  get  a  room  in  college,  and  I  advise 
your  going  into  South  Middle,  which  is 
generally  given  over  to  sophomores  be- 
cause it  is  too  noisy  for  upper  classmen." 

After  another  stroll  through  the  cam- 
pus and  seeing  the  "  gym,"  in  which  half 
a  dozen  men  were  at  work  running  and 
jumping,  Harry  and  his  uncle  went  back 
to  the  New  Haven  House  and  prepared 
for  their  dinner. 

"  Oh,"  said  Harry,  delightedly,  "  I'm 
going  to  enjoy  college  life — I  know  I  am. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  splendid,  so  far, 
though  I  do  think  that  freshmen  ought  to 
have  their  building,  just  as  the  other 
classes." 

"  Well,"  laughed  his  uncle,  "  that  is 
easily  remedied  ;  just  die  and  leave  the 
college  a  dormitory." 


Chapter  III. 

Brood's,  Mrs.  Moriarty's,  Charlie  Grad- 
ley's  and  Gus  Lager's  are  names  familiar 
enough  to  Yale  graduates  of  ten  years* 
standing.  Horresco  ref evens  —  but  our 
story  shall  be  nothing  if  not  true  to  the  life 
of  those  college  days.     Let  others  tell  of 
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GRADLEY  S    PICTURE   GALLERY. 


the  immaculate  youth  who  goes  straight 
from  his  mother's  apron  strings  to  col- 
lege and  passes  through  its  jolly  four 
years  without  having  been  acquainted  with 
that  genial  old  piece  of  respectability,  Mrs. 
Moriarty  !  To  know  the  good  old  soul 
was  an  education  of  itself. 

The  Gradleys  catered  to  the  student 
appetite  for  late  suppers,  game  dinners 
and  swell  society  feasts.  Located  on  a 
side  street  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
"  Gradley's  "  was  then  the  bohemian  Del- 
monico's  of  New  Haven.  It  was  a  hotel, 
restaurant  and  bar  room,  and  down  below, 
out  of  sight,  was  supposed  to  be  a  dog 
and  cock  pit  and  a  twenty-four-foot  prize 
ring.  Policemen  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty rarely  ventured  within  Gradley's  pre- 
cincts, and  many  a  student,  suspended 
and  rusticated  for  cause,  has  passed  a 
week  in  hiding  there,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  college  and  the  noses  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Here,  too,  at  many  a  champagne 
supper  college  politics  waxed  rife  and 
logs  were  rolled  and  plans  laid  for  future 
conquests. 

It  was  here  (if  anywhere)  that  the  up- 
per classman  allowed  himself  to  unbend 
to  men  of  a  lower  class,  and  to  treat  them 


as  if  they  were  actually  to  be  permitted 
to  breathe  the  same  air  of  heaven  with 
him  !  In  fine,  the  old  hotel  was  a  place 
where  bohemianism  with  a  spice  of  the 
improper  prevailed — so  delightful  to  the 
student  mind  !  Here  were  seen  the 
"■  sports  "  of  the  college  with  their  bull- 
dogs ;  the  flash  set,  the  "  hard  "  lot.  If  you 
passed  along  the  narrow  little  street  at  a 
late  hour  some  jolly  college  song  could 
have  been  surely  heard  coming  out  of  an 
open  upper  window,  and  you  knew  some 
students  were  dining  and  wining  there, 
regardless  of  chapel  and  early  recitation 
the  next  morning. 

When  Harry  and  his  uncle  arrived  at 
Gradley's  it  was  just  dusk  and  the  bar- 
keeper was  lighting  the  gas.  Harry 
amused  himself  by  looking  at  the  sport- 
ing pictures  hung  about  the  walls.  There 
were  ladies  of  the  ballet  standing  on  one 
toe  and  hunters  in  red  coats  leaping  five- 
barred  fences.  There  were  pictures  of 
eminent  trotters  and  brightly-painted  cuts 
of  celebrated  fighting  cocks.  His  uncle 
approached  a  large,  heavy-looking  man, 
whose  face  beamed  with  a  fat,  benevolent 
smile,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"Why,  Mr.  Lyman,  I  remember  you 
very  well,"  said  Gradley,  for  it  was  he. 
"  You  used  to  own  a  first-class  dog." 

"  Don't  let  on  you  know  me.  The 
sophomores  are  giving  us  a  dinner  to 
pledge  us  to  Delta  Kap  ! " 

"  No  !  "  laughed  Gradley.  "  Well,  that's- 
a  good  joke  on  them  !  " 

"  Well,  keep  it  mum  !  "  laughed  Uncle 
Dick. 

"This  is  my  nephew — Harry  Chestle- 
ton — just  entering  college."  They  shook 
hands  and  Gradley  beamed  pleasantly, 
"  I've  got  a  good  dog  for  him,  as  gentle  a 
dog  's  I  ever  see.  Cost  me  $ioo.  AVant 
a  dog  ?     Sell  him  for  $75." 

"What  kind  — a  Newfoundland  dog?" 
asked  Harry.  Mr.  Gradley  looked  at  him 
contemptuously  a  moment,  while  Dick 
laughed. 

"  He  means  a  bulldog — a  fighter,"  said 
he. 

"  Well,  what  should  I  want  of  such  a 
beast  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

At  which  Mr.  Gradley  looked  down  on 
him  more  contemptuously  than  ever. 
"  Why,  every  gent  as  considers  himself  a 
gent  has  a  dog,"  said  he.  Harry  won- 
dered if  this  were  true. 

Presently  Caswell,  Billy  Holland,  Gif- 
ford  and  three  or  four  other  sophomores 
entered. 
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"Where  are  those  confounded  fresh- 
men ?  "  asked  Holland,  who,  though  some- 
what fat,  was  as  handsome  as  an  Apollo 
and  dressed  in  very  swell  evening  clothes. 
He  didn't  observe  Harry  and  his  uncle. 
When  he  did  he  said  rudely  : 

"  So  you're  making  our  committee  have 
a-devil  of  a  time  pledging  you,  are  you  ?" 
and  he  laughed.  "  Well,  from  what  I  can 
see,  you're  hardly  worth  a  dinner,  either 
of  you.  No,  sir — an'  you  look  old  enough 
to  be  Mr.  Methusaleh.  Are  you  this 
young  chap's  father?" 

"Oh,  let  up,  Billy,"  said  one  of  his 
friends,  and  he  walked  away,  talking  to 
Charlie  Gradley. 

"  He's  been  working  very  hard  this 
week  in  the  campaign,"  said  another  to 
Harry,  confidentially.  "The  Sigma  Eps 
men  have  made  it  very  hard  for  us. 
They've  kept  us  on  the  drive,  and  the 
work's  all  come  on  Caswell  and  Billy  Hol- 
land." 

They  went  upstairs  shortly  after,  and 


Caswell  introduced  his  friends.  They 
were  all  nothing  loath  to  spend  the  D.  K. 
campaign  funds  in  giving  a  dinner  in  this 
way  and  having  a  good  time,  and  they 
were  as  polite  and  affable  to  Harry  and 
his  uncle  as  possible.  To  be  sure  they 
talked  a  good  deal  of  the  prowess  and 
victories  of  Umpty-three,  but  they  told 
Harry  a  good  deal  of  what  he  wanted 
to  know  about  the  crew  and  the  ball 
nine  and  about  the  junior  and  senior 
societies. 

"  The  junior  societies,  you  know,"  said 
Caswell,  "  are  B.  K.  E.  and  Phi  U.,  and 
the  senior  are  Spade  and  Grave  and  Book 
and  Lock  ;  now  if  you  join  Delta  Kap 
you  are  sure  of  Spade  and  Grave,  d'ye 
see  ?  And  let  me  tell  you  once  for  all — 
you'll  find  it  out  soon  enough  yourselves — 
that  your  one  aim  in  college  will  be  to 
get  into  a  senior  society.  That's  what 
we're  all  here  for,  and  as  there  are  but 
thirty  vacancies  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
odd   in   your    class,   why    you    and  your 
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entered  a  rather  shabby  room,  hung  with 
a  tawdry  chintz.  The  table  was  laid  for 
twelve,  and  at  each  plate  were  several 
wine  glasses. 

"  Many  a  dinner  have  I  eaten  here," 
whispered  Uncle  Dick.  "  It's  the  same 
furniture — the  same  old  chintz." 


friend  want  to  hustle  and  make  a  right 
start  now  in  the  freshman  year,  if  you 
want  to  reach  them,  d'ye  see  ?  Now,  if 
you  get  into  Sigmareps  Lord  knows  what 
will  become  of  you  ;  you'll  sort  of  waste 
away  and  get  forgotten,  dry  rot  will  set  in 
and  you  won't  amount  to  anything  ;  and 
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you'd  better  commit  suicide  at  once 
rather  than  join  Gamma  Nu." 

"  But  mother  doesn't  approve  of  secret 
societies,"  said  Harry,  laughing  inward- 
ly- 

"  Well,    your    mother's    all     right,    of 

course,"  said  Caswell,  airily  ;  "  but  she 
dosen't  know  the  advantages  of  Delta 
Kappa,  she  isn't  a  member  and  how  can 
she  know  ?  " 

"That's  so,"  said  Harry,  yielding  a  lit- 
tle. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chestleton,  I'll  fix  it  all 
right  with  your  mother.  Professor  Jones 
was  in  Delta  Kap.  I'll  get  him  to  write 
her,  I  know  he  approves  of  it.  He  said 
once  that  Delta  Kap  had  been  the  making 
of  him.  He  got  such  a  start  there  that 
he's  gone  on  all  right  ever  since." 

"  Has  he  ?"  said  Harry,  looking  round 
the  table.  There  were  nine  sophomores, 
with  a  seat  vacant  for  Holland,  who  was 
busy  writing  campaign  letters  in  the  next 
room.  Two  or  three  had  on  their  dress 
suits  and  talked  about  going  out  later 
to  a  reception  and  dance  on  Hillhouse 
avenue.  It  all  seemed  very  fine  indeed 
to  him.  The  champagne  was  iced  to  a 
nicety.  The  oysters  were  delicious — his 
first  venture  on  the  dainty  New  Haven 
bivalves  —  and  what  birds!  How  jolly 
college  life  was  indeed,  and  what  an  aus- 
picious beginning  ! 

"  I  believe  I'll  take  all  my  meals  here," 
he  said  to  Dobson,  a  huge,  manly-looking 
sophomore  who  sat  next  to  him.  Dobson 
rowed  on  the  'varsity  crew. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Dobson,  "the  food's  too 
rich.  You'll  want  to  go  in  training  prob- 
ably. Gradley's  is  all  very  well  once  in  a 
while,  but  it's  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
common.  Holland  and  Caswell  dine  here 
too  often.  You  don't  want  to  get  in  with 
the  fast  crowd." 

"No,"  said  Harry,  "I'm  going  in  for 
athetics." 

"  That's  right  !  " 

"  I  want  to  play  on  the  freshmen  nine, 
and  have  a  try  for  the  'varsity." 

"Well,  they  are  after  good  men,  what- 
ever class  they  happen  to  belong  to.  A 
new  era  is  dawning  for  Yale.  For  four 
years  Harvard  has  had  it  all  her  own 
way.  But  things  are  going  to  change, 
and  there's  a  man  in  our  class  going  to 
change  them." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Well,  it's  Ad.  Clark.  He's  that  mod- 
est-looking man  at  the  end  of  the  table  on 
the  other  side." 


"  ZT*?  doesn't  look  as  if  he  was  going  to 
do  much,"  said  Harry,  dubiously. 

"  Well,  just  wait  and  see.  He  is  really 
very  strong,  the  best  boxer  and  wrestler 
in  the  college,  and  he  takes  to  rowing  as 
a  duck  does  to  water.  He  is  an  ideal 
boating  man,  and  he  strips  at  a  good 
v.'eight — 158.  We're  making  up  a  purse 
now  to  send  him  to  England  to  learn  the 
English  stroke." 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  go  at  him,"  said 
Harry,  who  felt  his  champagne  a  little. 
"  I  used  to  wrestle  at  Andover.  Why, 
yes  ;  Ad.  Clark  was  there  a  year,  I  be- 
lieve. I  remember  him  now.  But  I  never 
knew  him  to  speak  to." 

"Well,  you  wait  and  see.  I  believe 
that  Clark  is  going  to  revolutionize  row- 
ing in  this  country  before  he  gets  through 
— he's  so  full  of  ideas  about  it." 

Then  Caswell  started  up  the  song 
"  Jolly  D.  K.,"  and  followed  it  up  with 
one  or  two  other  college  songs.  Holland 
came  in  sleepily,  and  seemed  to  have  got 
rid  of  some  of  his  bad  humor.  He  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  or- 
dered a  "thick  porterhouse  and  broil  it 
underdone,  mind."  Then  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  little  speech. 

"We're  here  on  serious  business,"  he 
said,  with  a  yawn.  "  Delta  Kappa  is  the 
largest  college  secret  society  in  the  United 
States  —  I  mean  has  the  largest  active 
membership  in  one  chapter.  Why,  there 
are  over  seventy  members  in  our  class, 
sixty  in  Umpty-two  and  about  sixty  in 
Umpty-one.  'That  makes  —  how  many 
does  that  make?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Ad.  Clark. 

"It  makes  about  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty altogether  in  college  at  one  time." 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy  —  all  in 
Delta  Kap.  What  point  was  I  going  to 
make,  Ad.  ?  My  head  is  so  full  of  the 
campaign  I  don't  know  what  I'm  say- 
ing." 

There  was  a  laugh. 

"Why,"  said  Clark,  "if  there  are  so 
many  in  Delta  Kap,  it  shows  that  it's  the 
most  popular  society  in  college,  doesn't 
it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Holland.  "That's  it. 
I  knew  I  had  some  sort  of  an  idea." 
And  everyone  laughed  and  talked  of  the 
coming  college  year. 

They  came  to  coffee  and  cigars.  Uncle 
Dick  told  a  number  of  good  stories,  and 
there  was  more  singing.  Holland  got  his 
beefsteak  and  began  eating  it.  "  Now 
it's  time  we  heard   from   Chesterton,"  he 
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said.  "  Mr.  Chestnut,  please  rise  and  ad- 
dress the  chair." 

There  was  loud  applause  and  Harry 
rose.  He  had  never  made  a  speech  be- 
fore. The  room  swam  around  him. 
"  Ge-gentlemen  of  Delta  Kap,"  he  said, 
"  I — I  like  your  society  first  rate.  I  think 
I'll  pledge — and  so  here's  my  hand  for 
Delta  Kap." 

"  Rah  !  rah  !  rah  !  "  shouted  Caswell, 
waving  his  napkin  around  his  head.  Har- 
ry couldn't  think  of  anything  more  to 
say,  so  he  sat  down,  covered  with  blushes 
and  confusion. 

Uncle  Dick  got  on  his  feet.  He  began 
to  talk  very  quietly  and  reverently  of 
Yale  in  the  past  and  of  its  future  glories. 
As  he  did  so  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  as  if 
by  accident,  and  disclosed  on  his  waist- 
coat a  senior  societ}'  badge.  The  effect 
was  magical. 

Holland,  Caswell,  Clark  and  all  the 
sophs  turned  a  greenish,  sickly  hue  and 
said  nothing. 

"  Governor  Yale,"  he  orated,  "when  he 
gave  his  name  and  library  to  that  little 
school  at  Saybrook  was  doing  more  to 
make  his  name  famous  than  Shakespeare 
in  writing  '  Hamlet,'  or  Napoleon  in  win- 
ning Austerlitz.  Oh,  gentlemen,  here's  to 
good  old  Yale  !  May  she  live  forever  ! 
From  her  first  class — a  little  Indian  boy 
of  one  —  she  chooses  now  from  every 
school  in  this  vast  country.     Sir — I " 

"  This  isn't  the  alumni  dinner,"  re- 
marked Caswell  sotto  voce.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  turn  things  had  taken. 

"  Here's  to  the  class  of  1795  I  "  said 
Holland,  rising.  "We  have  with  us  to- 
night, unexpectedly,  an  old  graduate — in 
fact,  the  oldest  living  graduate.  But  I 
move  we  initiate  him  into  Delta  Kap 
just  the  same,  since  he  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  pledge " 

"  I'm  going  to  Gamma  Nu,"  laughed 
Lyman. 

"Well,  you  have  a  good  one  on  iisf" 
laughed  Dobson.  "  It  is  the  best  grind  I 
ever  saw  !  " 

"  Here's  to  Umpty  -  three  !  "  shouted 
Harry,  enjoying  the  joke  at  the  sophs' 
expense. 

"Oh,  you  young  rascal  !  "  said  Caswell, 
with  a  warning  finger.  "AVe  will  have  to 
get  even  ^ixh.  you  some  way  !  " 

Then  Uncle  Dick  said  :  "I've  had  my 
fun,  fellows,  and  now  I'm  going  to  insist 
on  pa3'ing  for  it.  My  nephew  is  just 
coming  on,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  him 
be  a  mark   for  your  hazing  proclivities. 


Mr.  Caswell.  So,  if  you  please,  I'll  pay 
for  this  dinner,  and  you  will  consider  it 
as  given  to  Umpty-three  by  a  worshipful 
freshman." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it's  too  good  a  joke  on  us," 
laughed  Holland.  "We'll  pay  the  shot 
ourselves.  Delta  Kappa  doesn't  get  fooled 
often,  but  once  in  a  while  even  Homer 
nods,  eh? " 

But  Lyman  would  not  have  it.  He 
paid  the  bill,  and  all  said  he  was  a  mighty 
good  fellow.  Then  they  went  up  to  col- 
lege, locking  arms,  and  walked  up  Chapel 
street,  singing  as  they  marched  to  the 
fence.  Some  juniors  at  the  fence  were 
singing  "Mary  Aileen  "  and  "  Nelly  Was 
a  Lady."  It  was  beautiful.  The  moon 
poured  its  light  down  through  the  mag- 
nificent elms  and  bathed  the  New  Haven 
House  in  a  flood  of  light.  At  the  windows 
could  be  seen,  here  and  there,  the  face  of 
some  fair  maid,  to  whose  listening  ears, 
probably,  the  juniors  were  directing  their 
warbling.  Harry  wondered  if  any  of 
them  were  as  lovely  as  the  Farmington 
girl  he  saw  in  the  train,  the  one  with  the 
dark  gray  eyes.  To  him  it  was  all  romantic, 
fascinating,  delightful.  The  sophomores 
who  were  at  the  dinner  in  dress  suits 
jumped  into  a  hack  and  rode  off  to  the 
dance  on  Hillhouse  avenue.  Harry  and 
his  uncle  sat  on  the  fence  and  listened  to 
the  singing.  The  great  trees  above  them 
made  a  vast  dome,  through  which  the 
moonlight  percolated  as  with  a  shower 
of  silvery  light.  They  were  singing  "  Ah 
me,  magnovem  te." 

"This  is  old  Yale  at  its  best,"  said  Un- 
cle Dick.  "  As  someone  has  said,  it 
would  be  the  most  delightful  place  in 
the  world  for  a  fellow  to  live  were  it  not 
for  its  religious  and  literary  exercises. 
That  is  its  more  serious  side — what  you 
are  really  here  for,  I  suppose.  But  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  whole,  the  social  life  is  the 
most  valuable.  The  classics  and  mathe- 
matics fade  out  of  your  life,  but  the 
friends  you  make  remain  forever." 

"  I  only  hope,"  said  Harry,  solemnly, 
"  that  I'll  live  through  the  whole  four 
years,  and  that  I'll  be  a  gentleman  !  " 

"Well,  just  be  —  yourself,  my  boy, 
that's  all  !  " 

They  sat  on  the  fence  a  while  longer, 
listening  to  the  music,  then  went  over  to 
the  hotel,  where  Uncle  Dick  mysteriously 
seemed  to  disappear.  Harry  chatted  a 
few  moments  with  some  Andover  men 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed.  He  had  be- 
2fun  his  career  at  Yale. 


To  be  continued 
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ANY  ONE  IiAD3U0GE5TED  TO  /^ 
that  there  were  "outdoor" 
sports  in  Japan  I  would  have 
gazed  at  him  wildly.  Sports  in  a  country 
where  they  do  nothing  but  drink  tea  and 
paint  fans  !  I  should  have  as  soon  ex- 
pected to  play  tennis  in  the  moon. 

Japan  always  seemed  to  me  a  country 
where  the  foreigner  only  looked  on,  like 
the  spectators  in  a  circus,  while  the  natives 
disported  themselves  in  that  ridiculous 
way  which  they  call  living. 

It  seems  impossible  that  one  could  ever 
take  firm  enough  root  in  this  doll-house 
country  to  amuse  one's  self,  for  one  must 
feel  at  home  to  play,  but  after  living  four 
years  in  the  Mikado's  empire  my  point  of 
view  has  changed. 

Japan  seems  a  paradise  for  outdoor 
sport,  with  its  beautiful  climate,  and  its 
grand  old  Fuji-yama  smiling  down  for- 
ever upon  one  like  an  eternal  benediction, 
its  hills  and  valleys  and  scenery,  and, 
above  all,  its  cheerful  smiling  natives, 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  foreigner,  to  carry 
his  burdens  and  "  do  his  chores." 

Thinking  now  over  all  of  these  things, 
and  of  my  life  in  that  far-away  country, 
it  seems  to  have  been  four  years  of  fun, 
larks  and  sport,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
girl,  from  a  neglected  charmer  of  forty 
winters — say  nothing  of  how  many  sum- 
mers— to  a  butterfly  of  frivolity  and  fash- 
ion, must  have  something  morally  wrong 


with  her  not  to  have  a  good  time  out 
there. 

There  are  the  gospels  to  preach  for 
the  missionaries  ;  art  and  literature  of  the 
country  for  those  of  higher  ambitions,  like 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  balls,  parties,  dinners, 
teas  for  the  butterflies,  and  tennis,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  football,  cricket  and  rowing 
for  those  of  a  sporting  disposition. 

Much  of  our  sport  depends  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  men  of  war  being  in 
port.  There  are  always  one  or  two  Eng- 
lish and  American,  and  generally  a  French- 
man, German  or  Russian  within  gunshot. 
For  where  the  English  are  there  are  the 
Russians  also. 

The  gaiety  of  gaieties  and  sport  of 
sports  begin  when  the  fleets  assemble  in 
Yokohama,  in  May  or  June,  for  a  fort- 
night. Then  it  is  that  our  hearts  begin 
to  flutter,  ribbons  are  added  to  our  ball 
gowns,  riding  habits  fixed  up  a  bit, 
blazers  ordered  and  the  wheel  goes  round 
unceasingly  until  they  sail  away  to  fresh 
fishing  grounds.  There  is  more  riding  in 
Japan  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
East.  The  roads  are  capital  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  makes 
riding  the  most  attractive  pastime. 

In  China  (Shanghai)  we  have  both  the 
drag  and  paper  hunt,  over  a  flat,  furrowed 
country,  and  splendid  sport. 

One  can  ride  for  any  distance  in  Japan, 
and  even  an  unprotected  female  like  my- 
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self  can  ride  on  forever  without  a  sign 
of  molestation  or  unfriendliness  from  any 
of  the  good-natured  natives. 

I  do  .not  mean  to  say  that  many  girls 
do  go  so  far  alone.  The  English  mothers 
are  very  tender  of  their  little  blessings, 
but  being  an  American  girl,  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  American  navy,  with  a 
strong  tendency  for  doing  nothing  that 
I  should  and  all  that  I  should  not  do 
from  pulling  a  sliding-seat  outrigger  to 
shooting  a  five-foot  snake,  I  enjoyed  many 
a  long,  long  ride  alone  over  the  hills 
and  far  away  into  the  country  when  there 
was  no  cavalier  to  go  with  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  ride  for  any  great  dis- 
tance without  bringing  up  at  some  quaint 
little  Japanese  tea  house,  which  I  hardly 
know  how  to  describe.  They  correspond 
perhaps  to  a  small  roadside  inn,  without 
the  dirty  porches,  the  one  or  two  loafers 


little  "  naisau,"  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  in  her  pretty  kimono,  or  gown,  her 
black  hair  brushed  off  from  her  smooth, 
low  forehead,  and  her  kimono  just  low 
enough  to  disclose  a  swan-like  throat  and 
neck,  and  delicate  curved  shoulder.  A 
pretty  mouth,  perhaps  the  lips  are  a  bit 
too  full,  but  they  are  so  red  and  rosy  and 
smiling,  show  the  whitest  teeth,  and  her 
hands  are  very,  very  small,  with  tapering 
little  fingers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  loves  a 
country  like  this,  and  lingers  along  these 
"by-ways  and  hedges."  After  bowing 
down  to  the  ground  to  you,  the  little 
maiden  brings  in  a  lacquered  tray  with  the 
daintiest  of  blue  and  white  china  cups, 
filled  with  "  cha,"  Japanese  tea,  which  we 
drink  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  very  re- 
freshing it  is,  too  !  She  also  offers  you  a 
Japanese  cakg,  or  perhaps  some  beer,  and 
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and  other   unmistakable   signs  which  are 
always  about  our  taverns. 

Here  in  Japan  all  is  tidy,  pretty  and 
picturesque.  You  dismount,  go  in  and  sit 
down  on  the  mats  (chairs  are  unheard-of 
luxuries  in  the  country),  and  the  old  wo- 
man comes  to  greet  you,  or  perhaps  the 


then  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  we 
remount  and  ride  on.  No  fee  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  a  sen 
or  two  (one  or  two  of  our  pennies). 

These  tea  houses  are  scattered  all  along 
the  country  roads,  and  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  riding. 
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It  seems  about  time  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  Japanese  horse  itself,  its 
moods,  disposition,  etc.,  on  which  I  wish 
to  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain 

the  Japanese  horse  is  peculiar.  I  have 
never  seen  its  equal,  no,  not  even  in  the 
heathen  Chinee  himself. 

I  believe  that  tliere  is  a  sort  of  divinity- 
attached  in  Japan,  or  was  in  the  olden 
days,  to  the  horse,  but  no  divinity  ever 
shaped  its  ends — of  that  I  am  positive. 
Such  a  mixture  of  bones  and  angles  one 
seldom  sees  and  never  forgets  —  after 
your  first  ride  on  one  of  them. 

In  Nagasaki,  Japan,  there  is  a  famous 
temple  of  the  "  Bronze  Horse,"  and  no- 
body ever  goes  away  without  seeing  it. 
Also  at  Kobe,  in  one  of  the  large  tem- 
ples, is  kept  a  poor,  milk  -  white  steed 
with  enormous  great  weird-looking  eyes 
of  turquoise  blue,  that  look  at  you  in  the 
most  uncanny  way.  This  poor  brute  is 
kept  tied  in  his  stall,  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  allowed  no  exercise  whatever. 

On  our  way  to  his  abode  we  pass  a 
small  counter  covered  with  little  plates, 
on  each  of  which  is  a  slice  of  carrot  or  a 
bit  of  potato,  which  we  pay  a  sen  for 
and  have  the  privilege  of  feeding  him 
with  it.  I  offered  ten  sen  to  be  allowed 
to  brush  the  flies  off  him,  but  was  sternly 
refused.  A  humane  Englishman  who 
was  with  us,  and  who  spoke  Japanese  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  Chicago  limited,  tried 
to  bribe  the  sallow  -  complexioned  old 
heathen  in  charge  of  this  "  noble  animal  " 
to  take  him  out  and  let  him  frisk  about  a 
bit,  but  no  money  could  soften  him. 

If  the  Japanese  of  the  olden  days  con- 
sidered their  horses  sacred,  not  so  the 
"bettoes,"  or  grooms,  of  to-day.  They 
are  the  lowest  class  of  servants  in  Japan, 
and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  having  no  honor 
or  truth  in  their  composition. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  these 
horses.  We  know  the  "  horse  is  a  noble 
animal,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
horses,"  as  Mark  Twain  tells  us,  but  of 
all  that  I  ever  saw  a  Japanese  nag  is 
the  queerest. 

Far  be  it  from  my  mind  to  run  them 
down,  though  many  is  the  time,  I  regret 
to  say,  they  have  run  me  down,  and  not 
only  that,  but  rolled  on  me  when  they  got 
me  there. 

They  are  very  much  undersized,  al- 
though   larger    than    the    Chinese    pony. 


Their  bodies  are  rather  long  and  lanky, 
and  narrow  and  very  little  breadth  of 
shoulder,  fairly  good  legs,  but  very  poor 
feet.  An  ordinary  girl  might  well  envy 
a  Japanese  horse  his  feet.  They  are  the 
smallest  things  imaginable,  cramped  up 
and  badly  shod,  and  their  shoes  would  do 
beautifully  for  bangles,  were  they  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  only  surprising  that  they  man- 
age to  keep  on  them  at  all,  which  they 
frequently  do  not  do. 

Their  heads  are  long  and  shaggy  and 
narrow,  with  short  necks.  It  is  rarely 
you  see  a  handsome  head  among  them, 
and  their  mouths  are  like  iron.  The  tight- 
est curb  is  a  mere  tickle.  This  is  due 
greatly,  I  fancy,  to  the  "  bettoes,"  who  ruin 
their  mouths  by  sawing  on  the  reins  on  all 
occasions,  which  hardens  them  to  any 
feeling. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  their  tempers. 
To  say  that  they  are  "fiendish"  is  to 
put  it  mildly,  and  you  never  can  depend 
oh  them.  For  instance,  I  was  riding  one 
day  with  an  Englishman,  who  was  on  a 
splendid  great  black  "  griffin  " — a  griffin 
is  a  horse  that  has  just  been  brought 
down  from  the  country — in  other  words,  a  . 
freshman — which  was  giving  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  —  again  not  unlike  a 
freshman. 

I  disapproved  of  his  way  of  managing 
him,  at  which  he  offered  to  change  horses 
and  give  me  the  griffin  if  I  would  ride 
him  into  town,  which  I  did  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  I  expected,  and  rode  him  for 
months  after  that,  and  found  him  a  splen- 
did, spirited  saddle  horse.  When  I  left 
Yokohama  I  returned  him  to  his  former 
master,  who  was  unable  to  ride  him  or  ap- 
proach him  in  any  way.  He  kicked  and 
reared  and  bucked  and  backed,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  put  a  saddle  on  him  for 
months.  This  is  one  of  many  instances 
of  their  "winning  ways." 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  was  riding  with  the  only 
girl  he  ever  loved.  In  the  midst  of  a 
pretty  little  wood,  where  he  had  gotten 
off  to  take  up  her  stirrup  a  bit,  and  had 
the  reins  over  his  shoulder,  his  horse  sud- 
denly sprung  on  him,  knocked  him  down, 
seized  his  arm  between  his  teeth,  shook 
him,  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  almost  to 
death,  and  injured  his  arm  seriously.  He 
repeated  the  same  performance  a  week 
later  on  another  poor  man,  and  was  then 
shot  as  a  man  eater. 

These  are  the  worst  cases  I  know  of, 
and  perhaps  you  think   these  brutes  are 
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all  alike,  but  that  is  not  so.  Many  are 
the  delightful  rides  I  have  had  on  them, 
and  great  is  the  distance  my  little  White 
Star  has  carried  me  with  never  a  "  stop 
nor  a  stay  "  for  miles  and  miles.  Their 
endurance  is  wonderful. 

We  ride  on  ordinary  English  saddles, 
but  the  men  are  obliged  to  have  theirs 
padded  on  the  sides,  as  these  "  divine  " 
creatures  have  a  way  of  bucking,  or  sud- 
denly, in  a  fast  canter,  of  planking  all 
four  feet  down  in  an  instant,  which  with- 
out this  padding  would  send  one  into  the 
middle  of  next  week  or  further.  You 
can  buy  a  very  good  Japanese  horse  for 


ing  you  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day.  There 
are  beautiful  footpaths  and  many  hills, 
such  hills  as  no  civilized  horse  could  ever 
scramble  down.  These  little  rats  are 
wonderfully  skillful  at  this,  putting  their 
feet  together  and  sliding  down  places 
where  the  slightest  misstep  would  send 
you  reeling  into  a  paddy  field  or  down 
the  side  of  a  bank. 

They  slip  and  slide 

And  seem  to  feel 
A  thrill  of  life 

Along  their  heel. 

They   are   much   surer  footed  in  these 
hills   than   on   a   dead   level,   where    they 
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from  80  to  100  yen  (about  $60 'or  $80). 
Their  gait  is  generally  either  a  single 
foot  gallop,  or  trot,  a  very  short,  quick 
trot,  impossible  to  rise  to,  rather  hard  to 
sit  to  and  decidedly  nasty  to  fall  to. 

Riding  is  the  only  way  to  see  the 
country.  There  are  only  two  drives  wide 
enough  for  traps  to  go  comfortably  on. 
One  the  "  Tokido,"  the  old  imperial  road 
throughout  all  Japan,  and  the  other  the 
Mississippi  or  "Yama"  (bluff),  a  beau- 
tiful one  of  six  miles  along  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  sea. 

The  country  roads  are  all  for  "  rikshas," 
queer  little  two-wheeled  traps  drawn  by 
jinriksha  men  who  think  nothing  of  tak- 


seem  to  have  a  most  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  disregard  not  only  for  their  heels  but 
for  the  heads  of  their  riders  as  well,  and 
frequently  you  are  landed,  chance  only 
knows  how  or  where,  with  a  sprained 
ankle  or  broken  rib,  and  pull  yourself  to- 
gether only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  your 
noble  animal  bent  on  the  homestretch  and 
"  chow "  (food)  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened at  all.     I  speak  feelingly. 

I  remember  the  first  steep  hill  I  went 
down.  I  was  with  a  party  of  English- 
men. It  was  the  steepest  hill  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life,  even  to  walk  down.  In 
fact  the  "  descendus  Avernus  "  seems  rob- 
bed of  half  its  terrors  after  this  one.     It 
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had  been  raining,  which  made  it  muddy 
and  slippery  as  well  as  slimy,  as  it  was 
clay  under  foot.  They  all  got  off,  which 
to  me  seemed  most  dangerous,  as  the  hill 
lay  between  a  high  steep  bank  on  one 
side  and  a  precipice  on  the  other,  and  was 
so  narrow  as  to  be  impossible  to  walk  by 
the  side  of  your  horse,  and  you  stood  a 
decided  chance  of  having  him  slide  on 
top  of  you  by  leading  him. 

I  decided  to  run  my  chances  and  slide 
over  the  precipice  rather  than  dismount, 
much  to  the  anger  of  all,  for,  vanity  of 
vanities  !  I  had  on  my  patent  leather 
pumps  and,  glued  to  my  little  White  Star, 
decided  to  risk  my  neck  for  the  sake  of — 
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those  heels.  We  let  the  others  get  well 
ahead,  and  then  we  started  down  to- 
gether, my  dear  little  brute  and  I.  It 
was  awful  ;  no  other  word  expresses  it. 
But  we  worked  and  slid  and  prayed  to- 
gether for  about  ten  minutes.  Some  of 
his  slides  seemed  quite  ten  feet  long  and 
would  just  escape  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

I  "hey  !  hey  !  heyed  !  "  to  him,  as  the 
Japanese  do  in  a  very  guttural  tone  to  re- 
assure their  horses,  and  finally,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  party,  we  reached  the  foot, 
and  I  hugged  my  little  black  beauty,  who 
was  trembling  and  shivering  in  every 
limb,  for  bringing  me  down  safely. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  compare  with 
a  twenty-four   mile  ride  from  Yokohama 


to  ''  Mini,"  and  "The  Plains  of  Heaven," 
starting  out  with  a  jolly  party,  a  good 
crisp  morning,  beautiful  blue  sky  over- 
head and  dear  old  Fuji  ever  with  us. 

After  trotting  gaily  along,  much  of  the 
way  through  the  woods,  scrambling  up 
and  down  hills,  along  narrow  little  paths 
where  we  have  to  go  Indian  file  and  stoop 
beneath  the  branches  overhead,  stopping 
now  and  again  at  the  tea  houses  along  the 
way,  and  occasionally  flying  over  a  bit  of 
level  in  the  open,  we  arrive  about  noon 
at  Mini,  where  our  bettoes  have  arrived 
before  us.  The  bettoes  always  run  across 
country  to  meet  us  and  care  for  the 
horses. 

Our  servants  are  also  there  and  are 
ready  for  us,  with  hot  water,  soap,  towels, 
etc.,  for  there  is  no  tea  house  at  Mini, 
and  then  after  a  little  walk  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  where  we  see  the  most  beautiful 
view  of  Yokohama  and  its  surrounding 
country  that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Japan, 
we  come  back  to  tifhn  or  luncheon. 

It  is  now  about  i  o'clock,  and  we  have 
been  riding  since  8  or  9. 

A  pretty,  bright  kettle  is  singing  over 
a  fire  of  small  dry  twigs  ;  the  little  table 
is  laid  beneath  the  shade  of  some  grand 
old  trees,  with  a  jar  of  daisies  in  the  mid- 
dle and  quaint  china  and  glass.  It  is 
ideal  in  the  extreme,  and  difficult  to  im- 
agine, as  we  sit  over  the  coffee  and  port, 
and  the  gentlemen  enjoy  their  smoke, 
the  beautiful  views  on  all  sides,  trees  in 
blossom  and  everything  speaking  of 
spring,  that  we  are  6,000  miles  away  from 
our  own  country. 

After  tiffin  we  lie  down  and  rest,  or 
read  a  while,  and  then  it  is  proposed  that 
we  all  walk  on  to  the  Plains  of  Heaven, 
three  miles  off,  have  our  tea  there,  and  ride 
in  by  moonlight. 

So  our  happy  party  moves  along,  pick- 
ing the  wild  flowers  in  our  way,  and  telling 
each  others'  fortunes,  with  the  first  sweet 
daisies,  "  He  loves  me,  or  loves  me  not," 
trying  the  buttercups  to  see  if  our  English 
cousins  like  butter,  and  all  this  in  far,  far 
away  Japan. 

We  bring  up  at  the  tea  house  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  find  the  little  tea  kettle 
going,  just  as  we  left  it  at  Mini,  and 
everything  prepared.  How  it  gets  there 
before  us  nobody  ever  knows,  or  do  we 
inquire,  for  it  is  always  there,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  and  after  a  delicious  cup  of 
tea  and  thin  bread  and  butter  we  mount 
our  steeds  and  move  on. 

We  are  now  about  fourteen  miles  from 
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home,  time  5  p.  m.,  the  most  beautiful 
time  of  the  evening,  the  sun  just  going  to 
sleep  and  the  sky  and  tops  of  the  trees 
bathed  in  the  soft,  warm  tints  of  the 
afterglow.  Our  little  brutes  carry  us  well 
as  we  scamper  along  through  the  woods, 
and  the  new  moon  shines  down  upon  us 
and  tells  us  we  will  be  well  lighted  along 
the  narrow  way.  It  is  all  beautiful,  peace- 
ful and  picturesque  as  the  stillness  of 
night  comes  on. 

Our  chaperon  keeps  religiously  ahead. 


and  not  until  we  have  all  returned  home,, 
had  our  baths  and  rest,  and  have  assembled 
in  the  drawing  room  at  10  o'clock  for  sup- 
per do  we  see  her  again,  when  she 
comes  in  in  her  role  of  hostess,  looking  in 
her  black  evening  gown  more  beautiful 
and  charming,  if  possible,  than  in  her 
habit  of  an  hour  ago,  and  we  sit  long 
around  her  polished  board,  enjoying  a  de- 
licious supper  and  talking  over  the  events 
of  our  day's  ride  among  the  hills  and  far 
into  the  country  of  picturesque  Japan. 
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HE  Mackinaw 
Straits  and  Is- 
land, St.  Mary's 
River  and  tlie 
lake  country  of 
Northern  W  i  s  - 
consin  and  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  have  long 
been  names  suggesting  un- 
limited fishing  and  an  am- 
ple variety  of  almost  all  the 
other  recreations  familiar 
to  those  who  love  to  spend  their  vacations 
■out  of  doors.  The  means  of  reaching  these 
localities  and  moving  about  there,  how- 
•ever,  have  been  so  greatly  improved  of 
late  that  some  particular  information  in 
reference  to  this  northern  country  should 
he  given  to  the  readers  of  Outing. 

The  natural  approach  is  by  way  of 
Mackinaw,  where  several  lines  of  rail- 
way converge  more  conveniently  than 
■is  generally  understood :  for  instance, 
""  solid  "  trains  are  run  through  in  sum- 
mer from  Cincinnati  to  Mackinaw  City, 
and  others  from  Detroit  and  Toledo.  Or 
•one  may  go  from  Cleveland  or  Detroit  by 
steamer.  At  any  rate,  Mackinaw  City  is 
the  main  gateway,  and  the  first  point  of 
stoppage  will  be  Mackinac  Island,  a  few 
miles  out  in  the  straits. 

Mackinac  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing places  in  all  this  charming  region, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  sum- 
mer-hotel accommodation  for  all  comers. 
The  drives  about  the  historic  old  island  ; 
the  man}-  quaint  and  curious  objects 
■of  nature  which  are  present ;  the  ex- 
•quisite  landscapes  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  rock)"  and  cedar-grown  foreground  of 
;half-ruined  cliffs,  the  middle  distance  of 
sblue,    sail  -  flecked    water  and  the   back- 


ground of  distant  shore  ;  the  various 
forms  of  aquatic  amusements  and  exer- 
cises ;  the  interesting  legends  and  relics 
of  the  turbulent  past  which  remain  to  be 
studied,  and  the  glorious  climate  and  sun- 
shine, all  form  a  combination  rendering 
Mackinac  entertaining  and  profitable  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  weary  city 
man. 

The  angler,  however,  need  expect  little 
satisfaction  on  the  island  itself.  If  he 
sails  or  rows  across  to  the  Chenaux  ar- 
chipelago (or  "  The  Snows,"  as  the  peo- 
ple call  it)  he  may  take  bass,  pike  and 
muskallonge  in  the  channels  between  the 
islets,  and  perhaps  he  will  make  a  good 
catch.  While  the  fishing  there  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
ploring the  labyrinth  of  waterways  that 
intersect  this  picturesque  group  is  just  as 
keen  now  as  to  the  first  man  who  let  his 
Indian  guide  thread  their  defiles.  It  is, 
however,  an  easy  matter  to  go  over  to 
the  northern  mainland  by  ferry  to  St.  Ig- 
nace,  get  a  day's  fishing  and  return  in  the 
evening,  and  this  is  what  visitors  at  Mack- 
inac do. 

From  St.  Ignace  a  railway  (Duluth, 
South  Shore  and  Atlantic)  runs  straight 
north  to  Lake  Superior,  crossing  at  Trout 
Lake,  some  forty  miles  inland,  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way, popularly  styled  the  "  Soo  Line." 
The  trains  of  the  latter  road  afford  a 
means  of  readily  reaching  many  excellent 
ponds  and  streams  eastward  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  westward  to  Rhinelander  and 
the  Wisconsin  lakes.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Northwestern  sportsman,  by  coming 
East  this  way,  is  able  to  experiment  with 
the  whole  list  of  river  and  lake  fishing, 
and  then  proceed  directly  east  either  by 
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way  of  Mackinaw  or  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific's  Sault  line  to  Montreal. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  upon  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  which  connects  Lake  Superior  with 
Lake  Huron,  occupies  not  only  a  naturally 
advantageous  situation  for  a  commercial 
city,  but  one  of  singular  attractiveness  in 
summer.  Before  her  sweeps  the  broad 
stream,  just  escaped  from  Lake  Superior, 
and  rushing,  emerald  green  and  foam 
white,  down  the  splendid  rapids  for  which 
we  have  kept  the  old  French  name  Sault 
— a  leap.  Behind  her  circles  a  range  of 
gentle  hills,  their  crests  fringed  with 
forest.  Opposite  is  the  Canadian  town  of 
the  same  name,  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can city  by  the  long  and  graceful  spans 
of  the  huge  "  international  "  bridge,  and 
the  sky  line  there,  again,  is  ragged  with 
wooded  hills.  Northwestward  the  river 
widens  into  the  blue  and  glistening  plain 
of  the  great  northern  sea,  always  alive 
with  shipping  approaching  and  departing 
from  this  gateway  of  inland  commerce, 
through  whose  massive  locks,  during  a 
comparatively  short  season  of  navigation, 
passes  annually  an  amount  of  tonnage 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  an  entire  year 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Eastward  the 
St.  Mary's  gradually  curves  out  of  view 
among  pretty  islands. 

Here  the  earliest  explorers  found  In- 
dians encamped  and  fishing  in  great  num- 
bers,  and  here  the  pioneer  traders  built 


their  block  houses  and  bartered  with  the 
redskins,  who  brought  furs  from  far  and 
near.  Here  grew  up  a  half-way  station 
on  the  great  Northwestern  canoe  trail  by 
which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  kept  up 
communication  between  its  headquarters 
in  Montreal  and  its  posts  in  Prince  Ru- 
pert's Land,  far  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior.  Here,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  assumed  its  independence,, 
a  garrison  was  placed  to  hold  a  strategic 
point,  and  here  a  military  post  is  still 
maintained,  and  is  soon  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Later,  as  commerce  developed^ 
this  land  was  beaten  hard  by  the  most 
important  carrier  trails  in  America ;  and 
later  yet  the  United  States  constructed 
the  ship  canal  which  for  thirty  years  has 
been  a  pathway  around  the  rapids  free  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

As  these  events  happened  one  by  one 
a  quiet  little  town  grew  up  on  each  bank,, 
but  from  the  first  this  one  on  the  Michi- 
gan side  was  the  more  important,  because 
here  was  the  tramway  carry,  then  the 
canal,  then  the  landings  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. Half  a  dozen  years  ago  this  town 
awoke  into  new  life.  Railroads  had  pressed 
nearer  and  nearer,  both  in  Ontario  and 
in  Michigan.  Commerce  demanded  more 
room  for  passage  than  the  locks  afforded, 
and  the  Government  began  the  grand  new 
canal  now  constructing.  Far-seeing  cap- 
italists   perceived    that   by   bridging   the 
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rapids  and 
joining  into 
one  the  rail- 
way systems 
east  and  west 
a  through  line 
between  the 
Atlantic  ports 
of Canada  and 
New  England 
and  the  grain, 
lumber  and 
mineral  tracts 
of  the  North- 
west could  be 
made  much 
more  direct 
than  a  n  y - 
thing  then  ex- 
isting. 

Allthiscame 
about  within 
four  or  five 
years  of  i  n  - 
tense  activi- 
ty, and  the 
quaint  little 
town  sprang 
at  a  bound 
into  a  popu- 
1  o  u  s  city. 
When  the 
plans  had  been  accomplished  the  city  was 
left,  able  to  advance  unaided  save  by  the 
energy  of  its  six  or  seven  thousand  peo- 
ple. Fine  buildings  of  every  description 
have  been  erected,  excellent  —  really  ex- 
cellent— hotels  exist,  and  every  appliance 
of  civilization  and  comfort  has  been  ac- 
quired. 

The  northern  latitude  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  its  site  upon  a  peninsula  be- 
tween the  three  greatest  of  the  "great  " 
lakes  give  it  a  summer  climate  of  re- 
markable salubrity  and  coolness,  and  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  va- 
cation resorts  for  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  yet  desire 
to  escape  the  expense  of  " the  season  " 
at  some  very  fashionable  watering  place. 
Here  is  an  excellent  and  cultivated  society 
made  up  of  the  citizens,  supplemented  by 
the  ofificers  of  the  army  post,  the  en- 
gineers in  charge  of  the  canal  works  and 
various  professional  men  more  or  less 
temporarily  resident  here.  The  place  is 
easily  accessible  by  either  water  or  rail 
from  every  Western  and  Southern  locality, 
and  it  affords  a  great  variety  of  "  things 
to  do"  —  driving,  sailing,  steamboat   ex- 
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cursions,  shooting,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  superb  fishing.  The  latter  feature  is 
the  only  one  upon  which  this  brief  review 
has  space  to  be  particular. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  centre  of  a  wide 
circle  of  trout  waters  of  every  variety, 
from  reefs  in  the  open  lake  to  streams  so 
hidden  under  roots  and  brush  that  you  can 
only  hear,  not  see,  their  gurgling  currents. 
Before  the  extensive  excavations  upon 
the  two  new  canals  had  soiled  the  waters 
near  shore,  the  local  anglers  used  to  wade 
into  the  edge  of  the  .rapids  and  cast  their 
flies  for  trout  right  into  the  swift  river. 
This  will  be  done  again  when  the  works 
are  completed  and  the  water  resumes  its 
customary  limpidity.  But  the  rapids  fish- 
ing is  properly  done  from  a  boat,  with  In- 
dians to  paddle.  Two  of  them  and  their 
boat — a  strong,  admirable  craft,  clincher 
built,  but  canoe  shaped — will  pole  you  up 
the  boiling  torrent,  flashing  snowy  and 
green  under  the  sunlight,  and  upon  reach- 
ing a  place  which  they  think  desirable  will 
skillfully  hold  you  poised  upon  the  surface 
as  the  fish  hangs  poised  near  the  bottom 
of  that  same  crystal  current. 

Your  hook  is  baited  with  a  live  and 
lively  little  fish  something  like  a  bull- 
pout,  which  the  Indians  call  cockadoosh, 
and  this  bait  ma}^  be  taken  or  it  may 
not,  for  the  trout  of  the  rapids  are  fre- 
quently fastidious  feeders  and  not  al- 
ways hungry.  But  if  one  does  seize  the 
hook  you  will  immediately  understand 
that  it  is  a  big  one.  Your  line  will  fly 
out  in  a  way  that  will  astonish  you  and 
your  rod  will  bend  to  its  utmost  tension, 
for  it  is  strained  not  only  by  the  desperate 
struggles  of  a  char  that  will  weigh  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  but  one  which  has 
a  terribly  swift  and  powerful  current  to 
help  him  pull  against  your  bamboo  and 
silk.  But  if  you  are  skillful  and  lucky 
you  will  get  him,  and  then  what  exulta- 
tion will  fill  your  heart.  One  would  think 
that  such  fishing  would  require  extra  stout 
tackle,  but  the  most  experienced  local  an- 
glers told  the  writer  that  for  years  they 
had  been  catching  big  fellows  —  four 
pounders,  for  instance — with  a  nine-ounce 
rod  and  a  No.  5  line.  A  good  many  of 
these  break,  to  be  sure,  and  it  often  takes 
an  hour  to  exhaust  your  plucky  captive 
and  bring  him  in,  but  in  such  a  scien- 
tific conquest  as  that  what  man  would 
begrudge  an  occasional  loss  of  tackle. 
He  has  given  the  fish  an  even  chance 
and  has  won  a  fair  share  of  the  battles. 

These  big  fish   of  the   rapids  are  true 
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brook  trout  which  have  come  down  out  of 
the  hill  brooks  and  grown  in  the  larger 
waters  until  they  are  able  to  stem  the 
cataracts  and  go  where  the}^  please. 
Their  flesh  is  sometimes  as  pink  as  that 
of  a  salmon  and  their  backs  as  black  as 
old  leather.  In  the  nooks  and  holes 
along  the  quiet  lower  reaches  of  the  St. 
Mary's  man}"  a  one  has  been  tempted 
from  his  lurking  place  fully  their  equal, 
and  many  another  still  remains  to  chal- 
lenge the  angler.  Two  Indians  (and  a 
boat),  trained  to  the  work  of  fishing  in 
the  rapids,  will  charge  $3  for  an  after- 
noon, or  ^5  for  all  day.  When  a  fly  is 
used  in  the  St.  Mary's  one  of  the  Range- 
ley  Lake  style  is  most  effective. 

Another  local  means  of  enjoyment  is 
to  go  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, by  which  is  here  meant  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  distant  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Whitefish  agencies  exist  over 
there,  and  in  summer  an  opportunity  is 
presented  every  three  or  four  days  to  go 
across  in  one  of  the  little  steamboats  en- 
gaged in  this  business.  A  pleasanter 
way,  however,  is  to  make  up  a  party,  take 
tents  and  provisions,  hire  a  sailboat  and  a 
couple  of  Indians  with  small  boats  and 
birch-bark  canoes,  and  go  over  prepared 
to  spend  a  week  or  more. 

Into  the  lake  at  that  part  fall  a  number 
of  rapid  creeks,  every  one  of  which 
abounds  in  speckled  trout.  They  are 
wading  streams,  and  may  be  followed  up 


for  miles,  and  there  are  ponds  and  spring- 
holes  hidden  among  the  rocks  that  will 
yield  a  basketful  apiece. 

At  the  mouths  of  these  streams,  and 
along  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lake  gen- 
erally, many  half  -  submerged  points  of 
rock  and  outlying  reefs  form  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  outer  lake  and  the  strand. 
Among  these  rocks  lurk  trout  of  large- 
size  and  the  highest  quality,  which  can 
only  be  taken  with  a  well-cast  fly.  Here 
the  angler  can  display  his  skill  and  get 
his  highest  reward  ;  and,  though  the  excite- 
ment of  his  work  will  not  be  so  great  as- 
when  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
Sault,  the  scene  and  the  work  together  on 
these  reefs  will  lack  nothing  in  invigorat- 
ing enjoyment.  A  sportsman  would  deny 
himself  a  great  privilege  who  should  neg- 
lect to  take  this  trip  to  the  north  shore 
and  try  these  reefs  as  well  as  the  rivers 
there.  The  St.  Mary's  and  Detour  rivers- 
below  (east  of)  the  city  are  extremely  at- 
tractive to  the  summer  vacationist.  They 
are  dotted  with  wooded  islands  which 
make  the  scenery  beautiful,  keep  the 
waters  quiet,  offer  charming  camping 
places  and  afford  excellent  grouse  shoot- 
ing. Big  and  little  trout  lurk  everywhere, 
and  at  the  Neebishes,  a  dozen  miles  below 
town,  the  waters  are  famous  for  bass,  both 
the  big  mouthed  and  small  mouthed, 
which  take  a  fly  eagerly.  It  is  strange 
that  more  yachts  and  canoe  clubs  do  not 
come  cruising  to  these  island-protected 
waters,    whose    defiles    may    be    threaded.- 
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through  a  great  triangle  which  stretches 
from  the  Straits  of  INIackinaw  on  the 
south  to  the  Sault,  and  thence  east  to  the 
further  side  of  Georgian  Ba}-.  In  sum- 
mer small  steamboats  traverse  them  and 
the  trip  is  most  interesting. 

Half  a  dozen  trout  streams  within  a 
few  miles  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  invite  you 
to  test  their  quality.  In  most  of  these 
ordinary  casting  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  are  only  tortuous  little  brooks  that 
you  may  leap  across  in  many  places  (yet 
having  deep  holes),  and  are  closely  shut 
in  and  canopied  b}'  brush  for  a  large  part 
of  their  length.  The  work  must  be  done, 
therefore,  mainly  with  bait  worms,  but 
when  a  fish  strikes  it  is  just  as  much  fun 
to  get  him  into  your  creel  in  good  style 
as  though  he  had  a  London-made  fly  in 
his  jaw.  One  gentleman  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  taken  trout  in  these  woods 
where  he  could  not  see  the  water  at  all, 
by  letting  his  line  down  through  a  tangle 
of  cedar  roots.  Perhaps  the  best  stream 
within  the  compass  of  a  day's  excursion 
is  Bear  Creek,  which  flows  southward  into 
Lake  Michigan.  It  has  been  fished  but 
little  yet,  and  is  alive  with  fish.  Pine 
River,  somewhat  more  distant,  is  larger, 
and  both  are  covered  by  the  railroad, 
which  has  stations  on  their  banks. 

The  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  with- 
in 100  miles  of  the  Sault  is  a  favorite  fish- 
ing resort  of  not  only  local  anglers,  but 
of  many  Southern  sportsmen  who  have 
been  well  advised.  Here  scores  of  streams 
and  lakes  are  accessible  along  the  line  of 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
Railway.  Two  Hearted  River,  the  Grand 
Marais  region,  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
^Nlunising  Bay  and  the  reefs  that  lie  along 
that  shore  and  form  a  part  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  are  all  locally  famous  for  excellent 
fishing  of  various  kinds.     Grand   Marais 


Lake  yielded  a  party  of  three,  last  sum- 
mer, 500  trout,  the  weight  of  which  would 
average  a  pound  apiece,  while  some  were 
twice  that  or  more. 

This  district,  however,  has  been  well 
covered  in  Outing  heretofore,  and  needs 
to  be  referred  to  here  only  to  connect  it 
with  the  angling  resources  of  the  St. 
Mary's  region. 

From  Sault  St.  Marie  westward  to 
Minneapolis  by  the  "  Soo  "  line  is  a  jour- 
ney of  more  than  500  miles  right  through 
the  wilderness.  Except  the  group  of  port 
towns  upon  Lake  Michigan,  Manistique, 
Gladstone  and  Escanaba,  and  Rhineland- 
er,  in  Central  Wisconsin,  there  are  no 
villages  of  any  account,  only  small  sta- 
tions and  supplying  points  for  the  lum- 
bering which  goes  on  in  all  parts  of  this 
vast  forest.  The  lumbering  operations, 
however,  make  roads  and  trails  in  all 
directions  and  provide,  along  almost 
every  river,  stopping  places  at  the  camps 
of  the  woodsmen,  while  in  many  coun- 
ties, particularly  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  stage  lines  connect  towns  not 
reached  by  rail  and  afford  a  means  of 
getting  to  excellent  fishing  waters  be- 
tween them. 

An  hour's  run  west  of  Trout  Lake 
brings  one  into  the  Manistique  Valley, 
where  the  rivers  abound  in  trout  and  the 
lakes  in  pike,  or  bass,  or  trout,  according 
to  the  characteristics  of  each.  West  of 
the  Manistique  waters,  and  before  the 
Eagle  waters  are  reached,  however,  the 
country  is  more  barren,  though  all  the 
streams  look  tempting.  Some  have  been 
trout  brooks  in  the  past ;  others  have 
never,  so  far  as  is  remembered.  Lately, 
however,  the  State  Fish  Commission, 
through  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Rhinelander,  has 
placed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  creeks 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fry,  which  will 
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begin  to  show  themselves  after  a  year  or 
two.  At  present  Pike  River  is  the  only 
one  worth  fishing  ;  but  this  is  very  worthy 
of  attention  indeed.  The  station  for  it  is 
Dunbar,  a  mere  hamlet  without  any  hotel 
It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
persons  who  mean  to  explore  this  stream 
to  bring  a  tent  and  provisions  with  them, 
prepared  for  immediate  service.  The 
Pike  is  a  shallow  river,  suitable  for  wad- 
ing, and  the  best  plan,  probably,  would 
be  to  ascend  it,  since  its  capability  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  trials  close  by  the  rail- 
road crossing,  where  naturally  it  has  been 
overfished.  It  is  better  to  go  up  stream 
than  down,  because  a  large  space  below 
the  railroad  is  controlled  by  a  Chicago 
club  of  anglers  who  would  be  likely  to 
expel  any  trespassers  in  short  order.  A 
road  runs  along  the  bank,  or  near  it,  by 
which  camp  equipments  could  be  carried 
as  far  as  desirable,  and  a  pleasant  camp- 
ing place  may  be  found  at  almost  every 
bend  of  the  stream.  Many  of  its  tribu- 
taries will  lead  him  who  follows  them 
under  the  overhanging  greenery  to  the 
sequestered  ponds  of  which  they  are  the 
outlets,  and  in  these  ponds  dwell  the 
largest  and  strongest  and  gamiest  fish. 
The  Pike  is  a  good  river,  but  with  this 
exception  the  angler  is  advised  not  to 
halt  until  he  reaches  Rhinelander,  the 
county  seat  of  Oneida  County,  where  the 
railroad  crosses  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Rhinelander  is  a  flourishing  village  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thou- 
sand people,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
supplying  points  for  the  hundreds  of  lum- 
bering camps  and  mills  scattered  through- 
out Northern  Wisconsin.  Here  everything 
needful  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  out- 
fit, so  that  a  person  or  a  party  of  persons 
who  did  not  choose  to  bring  a  camp  equip- 
ment could  procure  a  tent,  sleeping  mate- 
rials and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Here, 
too,  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
woods,  able  to  guide  a  party  anywhere, 
arrange  and  manage  boats,  cook  and  care 
for  the  camp,  may  be  hired  at  about  $2.50 
a  day. 

Rhinelander  is  the  proper  gateway  to 
the  lake  region  of  Northern  Wisconsin, 
where  are  hundreds  of  rock-bound  bodies 
of  water  fed  by  springs  and  limpid  brooks 
and  the  fountains  of  beautiful  streams, 
which  connect  them  into  a  chain,  or  lead 
their  waters  into  the  Wisconsin.  The 
map  of  Oneida  and  Forest  counties  is  so 
spotted  with  them  that  there  seems  hard- 
ly more  land  than  water. 


A  railroad  north  from  Rhinelander  and 
another  one  north  from  Gagen,  a  junction 
point  a  dozen  miles  eastward,  passes 
through  the  very  heart  of  these  lakes  and 
ponds  and  makes  access  to  them  easy,  be- 
sides which  there  are  wagon  roads,  trails 
and  canoe  routes.  Some  of  them  are  very 
well  known,  such  as  Tomahawk,  the  St. 
Germain  (Big  and  Little),  Flambeau  and 
Trout  lakes  (these  two  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Chippewa),  the  congeries  of  ponds 
and  brooks  called  "  Eagle  Waters,"  the 
Pelican  lakes  and  many  others. 

Upon  some  of  them  hotels  exist,  such 
as  those  at  Minocqua,  Scott's  and  Conk- 
lin's,  at  opposite  ends  of  Tomahawk  Lake, 
and  a  few  others.  These  are  frontier 
taverns,  to  be  sure,  but  a  great  many 
tourist  sportmen  find  them  acceptable. 
It  is  said  that  a  thousand  visitors  may 
be  found  sometimes  at  hotels  or  encamp- 
ed around  the  Tomahawk  lakes  alone. 
Scattered  all  through  the  woods,  and  al- 
most invariably  standing  upon  the  bank 
of  some  lake,  may  be  found  the  substan- 
tial camps  of  the  lumbermen.  One  or  two 
men,  not  over-fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
fare,  could  make  one  of  these  camps  their 
home  very  well.  But  a  better  way  would' 
be  to  pitch  a  tent  close  by,  have  their  own 
provisions  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
camp  cook's  oven  for  baking,  and  other- 
wise profit  by  the  conveniences  and  socia- 
bility of  the  lumbermen's  home.  If  the 
visitors  were  "good  fellows  "  they  would 
be  welcomed. 

The  average  party,  however,  will  prefer 
to  be  away  by  itself.  Providing  itself 
with  complete  equipment  for  camping,  and 
perhaps  taking  its  own  canoes,  it  will  be 
driven  out  from  Rhinelander,  or  some  sta- 
tion nearby,  to  a  lake  the  guide  knows 
of,  the  shores  of  which  have  not  yet  re- 
sounded to  the  "  rare  domestic  sound  "  of 
the  lumberman's  axe,  nor  been  desolated 
by  fire.  Many  such  can  be  found  buried 
in  the  heart  of  the  virgin  forest,  where 
not  a  sign  of  man's  intrusion  breaks  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  nature.  No  keel 
but  that  of  the  wild  duck's  breast  has 
parted  those  sky-like  waters,  and  the  splash 
of  the  pike,  as  he  leaps  and  dives,  or  the 
falling  of  a  dead  branch  alone  disturbs  the 
serenity  of  sound. 

Here  the  shore  is  scanned  for  a  point 
jutting  out  into  the  lake  and  exposed  to 
the  breeze.  Upon  the  larger  lakes  many 
such  are  found  which  have  been  occupied 
as  camping  places  by  the  Indians  since 
time   immemorial.      At   the   hidden   tarn 
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which  has  been  imagined  the  point  must 
be  cleared  of  underbrush  (if  you  are  the 
first  camper),  so  that  the  wind  ma}-  blow 
freely  imderneath  the  great  pines  that 
shade  your  tent  and  waft  away  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  which  are  the  pest  of  the 
woods  wherever  the  brush  is  thick  and 
th-e  breeze  hushed.  Ideal  camping  places 
like  this  are  never  far  to  seek.  Under 
the  magnificent  trees  the  moss  lies  like  a 
deeply-piled  carpet,  and  before  you  the 
blue  plain  of  the  lake  stretches  to  its 
picturesque  bounds.  Your  firewood  is  at 
hand,  your  boat  rocks  at  its  moorings 
close  by,  your  spring,  crystal  pure,  is  only 
a  rod  or  two  away,  the  air  is  laden  with 
balsamic  odors,  and  growing  leaves  over- 
spread the  world  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  you.  It  is  a  delight  and  an  invig- 
oration  merely  to  exist  in  such  a  place, 
yet  you  can  add  to  it  as  fine  fishing  as 
North  America  has  to  show. 

The  sport  here — that  is,  in  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Wisconsin  —  is  with  muskal- 
longe,  wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel,  bass  and 
some  small  fry,  like  perch  and  whitefish. 
You  must  leave  these  and  cross  over  to 
the  Chippewa  waters,  such  as  Trout  and 
the  Flambeau  lakes,  if  yo*u  #ant  trout. 
This  it  is  easy  to  do  by  road  or  by  canoe- 
ing and  short  carries. 

Pickerel,  pike  and  bass  are  almost 
everywhere,  and  in  many  lakes  the  bass 
are  extremely  abundant,  of  large  size  and 
game  quality.  One  of  the  best  places  for 
bass,  by  the  way,  is  in  North  Pelican 
Lake,  which  is  directly  upon  the  "  Soo  " 
line,  a  few  miles  east  of  Rhinelander. 
The  station  is  North  Pelican.  Out  of  this 
lake  runs  the  Pelican  River  ;  and  where 
it  begins,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  a 
lofty  cataract,  in  and  about  which  lurks 
a  fine  kind  of  bass,  locally  regarded  as 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  species. 

It  would  be  a  most  delightful  run,  by 
the  way,  to  put  a  canoe  into  the  lake  at 
North  Pelican,  skirt  the  pretty  shores, 
carry  around  the  falls  and  descend  the 
rapid  outlet  to  Pelican  River.  Then,  if 
you  pleased,  you  could  go  up  a  few  miles 
to  Pelican  Lake,  which  is  three  or  four 
miles  in  diameter  ;  or  you  could  keep  on 
down  to  the  Wisconsin.  This  river  is  full 
of  rapids,  just  made  for  "shooting,"  and 
has  a  sinuous,  picturesque  course  of  the 
most  delightful  kind.  Its  mouth  is  only 
a  few  miles  below  Rhinelander,  to  which 
you  could  return.  This  is  only  an  ex- 
ample of  a  great  number  of  water  routes 
to  be  followed,  and  a  canoe  club  would 


find  here  an   ideal   country  for  an  explor- 
ing tour. 

These  lakes  are  probably  the  only  places 
where  muskallonge  are  still  numerous 
and  of  large  size.  In  some  of  these,  like 
Pelican  and  the  lower  Tomahawk,  they 
have  become  rare,  but  in  a  hundred  others 
which  any  guide  can  indicate,  or  your  own 
experiments  will  discover,  it  is  possible  to 
take  them  daily.  Last  summer  hundreds 
were  caught  exceeding  twenty  pounds  in 
weight,  some  three  times  that,  and  when 
you  have  one  of  those  big  fellows  on  the 
end  of  your  line,  with  teeth  an  inch  long, 
you  think  you  have  caught  a  shark  big 
enough  to  swallow  Jonah.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  more  and  larger  and  better 
muskallonge  and  bass  can  be  caught  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

The  best  time  to  enter  this  country  is. 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  early  June  in 
respect  to  fishing.  The  fish  bite  well 
then,  the  flies  and  gnats  are  not  so  bad  as. 
later,  the  air  is  cool  at  noonday  and  in 
the  evening  the  comfort  of  a  big  fire  can 
be  enjoyed,  the  forest  is  greenest  and 
most  odorous,  the  weather  is  clear  and 
bright.  Another  charming  season  is  dur- 
ing September  and  into  October,  before 
the  rains  begin,  and  it  is  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  summer  is  to  be. 
preferred. 

After  the  fishermen  have  left  the  lakes', 
in  the  fall  the  deer  hunters  come  to  the 
country.  The  law  says  no  deer  shall  be 
shot  before  October  15  nor  after  the 
last  day  of  the  ensuing  November.  Un- 
fortunately the  game  laws  are  not  very 
well  enforced  in  this  wilderness,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  little  harm  is  done, 
since  most  of  the  men  here  are  too  busy 
to  do  much  shooting.  In  regions  where 
wolves  are  abundant  more  fawns  are 
killed  in  the  spring  by  these  brutes  than 
all  the  shooting  of  the  year  amounts  to. 

However,  deer  are. still  abundant  all 
through  this  lake  country,  and  every  au- 
tumn dozens  of  parties  of  hunters  come 
from  the  cities  to  get  them,  and  hundreds 
are  shipped  away  to  their  friends.  Thus 
far  little  market  shooting  has  been  done, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  deer  census  from  year  to  year. 
Deer  hunting  in  the  fall  has  a  bit  of  spice 
here,  too,  in  the  liability  to  run  upon  a 
bear  (or  have  one  run  upon  you)  at  any 
moment.  They  are  numerous,  certainly, 
but  nobody  seems  any  more  afraid  of  them 
than  of  the  wolves  or  wild  cats.  It  is  not 
easy,  in  fact,  to  find  anything  one  of  these 
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woodsmen  Is  afraid  of.  Fur-bearing  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  are  numerous ;  gray 
rabbits  abound  in  unlimited  profusion, 
and  red  squirrels  and  chipmunks  are  com- 
mon, but  gray  or  black  squirrels  rather 
scarce. 

From  Rhinelander  west  nearly  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  road  passes  on 
through  the  same  continuous  forest  of 
mixed  timber.  For  the  most  part  this  is 
^' old  cuttings,"  or  areas  from  which  the 
available  timber  has  been  taken  out ;  but 
here  and  there  large  patches  of  virgin 
forest  yet  remain,  where  one  may  see  the 
tall  white  pines  towering  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  hard  woods,  the  hemlocks 
and  the  spruces,  and  pleasing  the  eye  of 
the  lumberman  as  he  passes  them,  as  the 
whisking  away,  now  and  then,  of  a  covey 
of  grouse  brings  the  smile  to  the  face  of 
the  sportsmen  on  the  train. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Rhine- 
lander  the  imperceptible  "  height  of 
land"  between  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Chippewa  rivers  is  passed,  and  the  train 
begins  to  cross  many  clear  and  rapid 
streams,  winding  their  way  down  to  the 
latter  great  watercourse,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Pepin. 

This  is  the  river  for  trout.  All  its  al- 
most numberless  sources,  which  gather 
the  drainage  of  almost  one  hundred  town- 
ships, contain  brook  trout,  and  the  lakes 
that  feed  it — though  these  are  far  fewer 
and  less  important  than  those  which 
nourish  the  superior  Wisconsin — are  the 
home  of  lake  trout  which  the  lumbermen 
(many  of  whom  come  from  Maine)  re- 
gard as  identical  with  those  of  the  Range- 
ley  and  Moosehead  lakes. 

This  Chippewa  River  and  its  branches 
are  ideal  for  canoeing.  The  various 
larger  streams  have  carried  logs  for  many 


years  and  have  been  cleared  of  obstruc- 
tions until  their  currents  flow  almost  as 
open  and  steady  as  canals  Beautiful 
camping  places  abound  along  their  banks, 
and  the  woodsmen  know  how,  by  short 
carries,  to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  or  to 
find  hidden  lakes  and  tumbling  branches, 
where  trout  are  nosing  the  cataracts  and 
seeking  the  utmost  sprnigs  for  the  deposit 
of  their  roe. 

In  this  upper  Chippewa  country  there 
is  good  work  for  the  gun  in  the  fall. 
Each  autumn  parties  of  sportsmen  come 
north  from  Chicago  and  various  other 
southern  points,  bringing  full  camping 
equipments  and  indulging  themselves  in 
a  fortnight's  shooting  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  Now  and  then  a  black  bear 
falls  to  their  guns,  but  most  of  these  are 
shot  later  in  the  season  in  an  accidental 
way  by  the  woodsmen  and  farmers  whose 
provisions  they  incautiously  approach. 
Not  long  ago  a  big  fellow  stalked  out  on 
the  railroad  just  ahead  of  a  train,  and,  ig- 
norant or  defiant  of  danger,  was  run  down 
and  ignominiously  tossed  into  the  bushes 
by  the  locomotive. 

As  for  birds,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
grouse — "f)heasants  "  they  call  them  here ' 
— but  the  country  is  scarcely  open  enough 
for  prairie  chickens,  which,  however,  are 
creeping  northward  with  the  advance  of 
clearings.  The  same  is  true  of  the  quail. 
Ducks  abound  during  the  season  of  mi- 
gration upon  every  lake  and  along  all  the 
streams,  especially  where  they  expand  into 
marshes,  and  include  a  long  list  of  varie- 
ties, but  geese  are  less  common  and  swans 
almost  unknown. 

All  things  considered  —  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, canoeing,  camping  —  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  could  go  anywhere  more 
easily  and  more  profitably  in  search  of  an 
outing. 
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HILE  the  great 
mass  of  human- 
ity is  absorbed 
in  the  fierce 
and  never-end- 
ing struggle  for 
the  acquisition 
of  whatever 
contributes 
most  largely 
toward  the  sat- 
isfaction  of 
man's  mere  an- 
imal propensi- 
ties, and  while 
men  are  reach- 
ing into  each  other's  pockets  and  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  self  aggrandizement 
through  all  the  subtle  and  devious  chan- 
nels that  human  artifice  has  devised,  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  any  exhilarating 
outdoor  pastime  that  diverts  men's  minds 
from  the  problems  of  gain  and  gives  them 
a  brief  respite  from  the  dull  routine  of 
workshop  and  counting  room.  Any  species 
of  amusement  of  an  elevating  character 
that  will  .take  men  out  into  the  sunshine 
and  fill  their  lungs  with  the  free  and  un- 
polluted air  of  heaven  is  a  godsend  to 
humanity. 

King  ]\Iammon  makes  exiles  of  free 
men.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  men  to 
dwarf  their  bodies  and  minds  by  denying 
themselves  the  agencies  that  were  intended 
to  prolong  their  days,  while  with  scrupu- 
lous care  they  secure  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals all  that  can  be  found  to  contribute 
to  their  physical  perfection.  Lack  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  is  constantly  enriching 
the  pill  makers  of  our  land. 

Any  pastime  that  will  allure  a  man  out 
of  his  dingy  den  that  he  calls  his  "office" 
into  the  open  air  is  one  that  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  friends  of  health  and 
sobriety.  The  seductive  little  camera  is 
ingratiating  itself  by  rapid  strides  into 
the  good  favor  of  the  votaries  of  health 
and  happiness.  It  is  bringing  back,  day 
by  day,  the  wanderers  from  Nature's 
shrine,  while  many  combine  the  camera 
with  the  delightful  occupations  of  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  cycling,  etc.,  and  regard  it  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct.  Outdoor  pho- 
tography  possesses    an    advantage    over 


other  outdoor  pastimes  in  that  it  may  be 
followed  alike  by  strong  and  weak. 

The  camera,  with  all  its  delightful 
chemical  and  optical  witchery,  has  taken 
hold  of  the  lovers  of  light.  Upon  the 
ground  glass  of  this  mystical  box  is  writ- 
ten nature's  autograph.  Upon  the  sensi- 
tive dry  plate  are  pencilings  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  grace,  the  matchless  handi- 
work of  a  bright  landscape  or  the  delicate 
lineaments  of  a  beautiful  face. 

The  advantages  of  outdoor  photogra- 
phy over  many  other  sources  of  amuse- 
ment are  worth  consideration.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  refined  pastime.  It  suggests 
the  polish  of  a  cultured  taste.  Lovers  of 
the  coarse  and  rough,  the  uncouth  and 
vulgar,  could  hardly  be  fascinated  by  it. 
It  is  adapted  to  both  sexes  and  to  people 
of  all  vocations.  It  is  fascinating  not 
only  in  its  results  but  in  the  process  of 
reaching  results.  The  amateur  photog- 
rapher finds  himself  developing  from  day 
to  day  a  wonderful  faculty  for  discerning 
the  beautiful  in  nature.  Thus  the  pas- 
time is  not  only  health  giving  and  amus- 
ing but  it  is  elevating,  instructive  and 
refining.  No  one  can  be  a  successful 
amateur  photographer  without  being  a 
student  of  the  art.  There  is  no  "luck" 
in  photography.  The  first  requisite  is 
close  attention  to  details.  If  you  neglect 
any  of  these  the  sunlight  will  refuse  to 
reward  your  labors. 

If  you  are  willing  to  join  the  bright, 
jolly  and  ever- increasing  army  of  out- 
door photographers,  the  most  important 
consideration  will  be  the  selection  of  an 
"outfit."  If  you  are  going  to  enter  into 
the  sport  with  proper  zest,  don't  enrich, 
the  coffers  of  any  of  the  toy  makers.  Buy 
an  instrument  that  possesses  merit  and 
you  will  never  tire  of  it.  It  is  positively 
foolish  to  try  to  extract  any  genuine  satis- 
faction out  of  anything  less  than  a  really 
good  outfit.  The  cheap  affairs  so  ex- 
tensively advertised  are  gotten  up  to  sell  ; 
they  are  mere  toys  and  are  not  intended 
for  students  of  the  art.  The  first  requi- 
site is  a  good  lens.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  box,  pray  don't  imagine  you 
can  make  pictures  with  a  cheap  lens.  You 
want  a  lens  that  will  cut  sharp  and  show 
the  very   veins   of  the  leaves  on  a  tree. 
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You  want  it  so  that  you  can  recognize  your 
friend  if  he  or  she  happens  to  be  in  the 
picture.  Such  lenses  are  not  put  in  cheap 
toy  outfits. 

The  kind  of  camera  you  invest  in  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
3-ou  intend  to  do.  If  you  are  going  to 
make  a  study  of  the  art  in  all  its  details 
and  extract  from  it  deep  and  genuine 
pleasure,  you  will  want  a  regulation  cam- 
era, with  all  the  appurtenances.  If  you 
are  going  into  it  for  fun  alone,  and  are 
not  so  particular  about  artistic  results, 
then  you  will  find  a  less  elaborate  and  less 
expensive  outfit  answer  admirably.  For 
a  pure,  elevated,  type  of  fun  making  there 
are  few  things  equal  to  one  of  the  better 
grade  of  small  cameras,  several  styles  of 
which  have  lately  been  brought  to  a  rare 
degree  of  perfection,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  market  at  most  reasonable  figures. 
With  it  you  can  secure  all  sorts  of  incon- 
ceivably grotesque  attitudes.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  faces  it  is  a  priceless  boon. 

One  of  the  better  class  of  small  cameras 
is  simply  an  adroit,  heartless  thief,  ready 
and  willing  to  steal  and  hold  many  a  rarely 
comical  scene.  But  the  owner  of  it  should 
ever  be  guided  by  good  taste  and  good 
judgment,  and  above  all  never  make  a 
nuisance  of  the  pastime.  No  one  should 
own  a  camera  without  keeping  a  scrap 
book.  In  it  should  be  mounted  in  reg- 
ular order,  properly  labeled,  every  "ex- 
posure "  that  is  made.  What  a  panorama 
of  faces  and  attitudes  !  As  the  years  roll 
by  it  will  be  a  delightful  entertainer  and 
a  laughable  and  instructive  treasure  trove, 
revealing  the  "  impressions "  of  a  life 
time.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
however,  these  smaller  views  are  generally 
unsatisfactory,  though  beautiful  work  is 
not  infrequently  done  by  clever  hands. 
They  must  be  instantaneous  ;  there  is  sel- 
dom time  for  any  attention  to  details,  in 
fact  there  is  often  scarcely  time  to  get  a 
focus.  In  your  rambles  along  a  stream 
you  come  upon  a  troop  of  laughing,  shout- 
ing boys  who  are  having  a  glorious  swim. 
They  plunge  from  the  bank  and  come 
up  to  the  surface  spurting  the  water  from 
their  mouths,  and  perform  all  sorts  of 
ludicrous  or  graceful  feats.  You  grow 
ecstatic  as  you  contemplate  the  richness 
of  your  "  find."  If  you  are  truly  en  rap' 
port  with  the  position  such  a  prospect  will 
make  you  wild.  But  you  must  secure  the 
prize  quickly.  If  you  waste  any  time  with 
preliminaries  you  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  boys  and  spoil  the  picture.     Click 


goes  the  shutter,  and  you  have  secured  a 
prize  that  will  be  the  envy  of  every  ama- 
teur photographer  friend. 

There  will  be  no  imagery  about  that 
picture.  It  will  be  a  facsimile  of  nature 
in  all  its  simplicity.  It  may  not  be  quite 
suitable  to  entertain  all  the  parlor  guests, 
but  what  of  that  ?  It  will  be  natural,  and 
every  gray-haired  man  who  sees  the  pic- 
ture will  chuckle  over  it  and  wish  himself 
back  to  the  old  "swimmin'  hole." 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  extract  as 
much  joy  out  of  his  existence  as  possible. 
A  despondent  man  is  a  menace  to  society. 
The  camera  is  a  dispeller  of  gloom.  To 
the  tourist  and  sportsman  it  bids  fair  to 
become  just  as  indispensable  as  guide 
book  or  rod  and  gun.  With  it  you  can 
bring  back  to  your  stay-at-home  friends 
a  perfect  panorama  of  all  your  pleasant 
jaunts  and  daring  explorations.  In  after 
years  you  can  pick  up  your  scrap  book 
and  go  again  over  the  journey,  renewing 
the  memory  of  each  jolly  face  and  reviv- 
ing every  interesting  association. 

Notwithstanding  the  fun  and  pleasure 
that  may  be  extracted -from  a  good  small 
camera,  to  the  genuine  lover  of  the  art 
of  picture  making  the  regulation  camera, 
with  tripod,  is  the  ideal  outfit.  The  best 
and  most  popular,  perhaps,  is  a  5x7  view. 
It  has  the  merit  of  convenience  and 
will  make  just  as  pretty  pictures,  as  a 
larger  and  more  bulky  outfit.  The  plates 
for  a  5x7  can  always  be  purchased  of  any 
resident  photographer. 

Never  attempt  to  make  outdoor  pic- 
tures without  a  "shutter."  The  quicker 
exposure  the  brighter  and  sharper  the 
picture.  A  picture  of  a  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  "  in  fiy  time  "  would  be  ludicrous 
without  a  drop  shutter.  Every  cow  would 
have  at  least  seventeen  tails. 

The  "  cap "  has  been  relegated  to  the 
studio  of  the  plodding  "  professional," 
who  never  tires  of  ancient  and  moth-eaten 
appurtenances.  The  indefatigable  ama- 
teur has  supplanted  the  bunglesome  con- 
trivances of  the  professional  with  a  hun- 
dred ingenious  little  devices  calculated  to 
elevate  the  art  and  perfect  the  process. 
Indeed  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
photography  is  indebted  to  the  amateurs 
for  nearly  all  the  valuable  improvements 
in  apparatus. 

The  field  of  the  professional  is  circum- 
scribed. He  is  closeted  in  his  gallery  or 
dark  room,  shut  out  from  the  green  fields 
and  smiling  meadows.  His  operations 
are    generally  limited    to    making    "  sit- 
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tings  "  of  all  sorts  of  vain  people  and 
bald-headed  babies  in  white  gowns.  It 
is  purely  a  mercenary  matter  with  him. 
He  may  be  in  love  with  his  art,  but 
can  he  be  in  love  with  all  the  disagree- 
able subjects  which  he  is  expected  to  ren- 
der into  beautiful  and  attractive  beings? 
The  amateur  is  ahvays  in  love  with  his 
subjects.  The  sun-clad  hills,  whose  car- 
pets of  green  scintillate  in  the  morning 
dew  ;  the  mossy  dells  with  their  tapestries 
of  clinging  ivy,  and  their  laughing,  rip- 
pling rills,  where  the  waters  make  sweet 
music  like  the  clatter  of  silver  heels  on 
the  stony  depths  below  ;  where  the  pond 
lilies  lift  their  petals  of  snow  to  kiss  the 
whispering  breezes,  and  the  tall  reeds 
nod  their  brown  heads  sportively  in  the 
summer  wind,  all  have  an  equal  fascina- 
tion for  the  amateur. 

But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
amateur  cannot  make  portraits.  'Tis  true 
he  has  no  gallery  with  curtained  skylights. 
But  what  of  that  ?  His  skylight  is  the 
blue  dome  of .  heaven,  mellowed  by  cur- 
tains of  fleecy  clouds,  and  he  can  chal- 
lenge the  professional  to  show  better  like- 
nesses or  more  picturesque  "  posing  "  than 
may  be  found  in  many  examples  of  ama- 
teur art  made  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
direct  rays  of  sunshine,  without  any  of 
the  appurtenances  for  securing  perfect 
lighting  and  shading. 

To  an  amateur  who  has  just  purchased 
a  camera  the  selection  of  landscapes  be- 
comes an  interestmg  and  profitable  study. 
He  must  cultivate  an  eye  for  perspective 
and  a  genius  for  proportion.  He  has  the 
whole  realm  of  nature  for  his  field  of  oper- 
ations. Above  all  things  don't  disgrace 
the  beautiful  art  by  photographing  houses. 
House  pictures  are  the  prose  of  photog- 
raphy. 

The  autumn  is  the  golden  season  for 
the  out  of  doors  work.  No  fairer  back- 
ground for  a  picture  can  be  found  than 
the  brown  autumnal  leaves  that  lie  in 
clusters  on  the  ground  of  woodland  and 
dale.  During  the  summer  months  the 
foliage  is  too  dense,  and  obscures  ofttimes 
what  would  otherwise  be  enchanting  ef- 
fects. A  stream  of  w'ater  or  a  waterfall 
are  delightful  subjects  for  the  student  of 
outdoor  photography. 

The  most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained 


by  selecting  a  spot  where  the  water  goes 
splashing  and  bubbling  over  a  lot  of 
rocks,  where  the  sunlight  strikes  it  full 
and  strong.  A  bridge  across  a  stream, 
providing  it  is  an  old  one  and  possess- 
es rustic  characteristics,  always  makes 
a  beautiful  picture  ;  its  picturesqueness, 
however,  depends  largely  on  the  skill  of 
the  photographer.  It  is  pertinent  to  re- 
mark at  this  point  that  no  one  can  suc- 
ceed at  outdoor  photography  unless  he 
have  some  natural  artistic  taste  combined 
with  some  mechanical  ingenuity.  Nat- 
urally artists  and  painters  make  the  best 
outdoor  photographers. 

To  an  enthusiast  like  myself  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  an  American 
tourist  can  go  across  the  ocean  and  travel 
over  Europe,  visiting  its  gorgeous  and 
imposing  cathedrals,  its  places  that  are 
rich  in  enchanting  historical  associations 
and  picturesque  scenery,  without  the  de- 
lightful companionship  of  a  camera. 
Think  of  a  voyage  down  the  Rhine  or  a 
jaunt  along  the  historic  banks  of  the 
Thames  without  a  camera  !  How  could 
an  American  cross  the  Alps  or  stand  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  and  be  content  to 
return  to  his  native  land  without  a  pic- 
ture of  what  he  had  seen  ?  When  you 
take  your  summer  trip  down  among  the 
Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  sea,  into  the  wilderness,  or  wherever 
it  may  be,  don't  forget  the  camera.  For 
my  own  self  I  would  not  think  of  visit- 
ing Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  without  my 
camera. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  not  entered 
into  the  technical  and  chemical  details  of 
the  art.  A  limited  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try is  essential  to  the  best  results.  I  have 
endeavored  to  elaborate  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  pastime  and  have  not  taken 
the  reader  into  the  mysteries  of  the  "dark 
room."  The  process  of  developing  and 
"  fixing "  the  negatives  and  the  art  of 
printing  and  toning  are  all  fascinating 
features  of  the  art.  The  "  dark  room " 
should  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
home  of  a  cultivated  man.  To  the  lawyer, 
preacher,  editor  or  mechanic  an  hour  spent 
in  the  "  dark  room,"  developing  the  results 
of  a  tramp  through  woodland  and  meadow, 
will  be  a  most  delightful  and  profitable 
diversion. 
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N  olden  times, 
when  tennis 
was  played  ex- 
clusively in  es- 
pecially-c  o  n- 
structed  build- 
ings, the  walls 
surrounding 
the  courts 
were  irregular 
in  their  out- 
line and  the 
corners  and  angles 
against  which  the 
balls  struck  fur- 
nished opportunities 
for  the  development 
of  rare  skill.  In  the 
modern  game  no 
walls  or  angles  are 
offered  the  player 
against  which  to 
place  the  ball  arid 
from  its  irregular 
bounce  deceive  his 
adversary,  but  the 
development  of  the 
game,  with  only  the  ground  and  the  rack- 
et for  the  ball  to  touch,  has  suggested, 
improved,  and  put  into  use  many  modes 
of  striking  which  were  never  thought  of 
in  the  days  of  the  more  ancient  devotees 
of  tennis. 

These  strokes  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  /.  ^.,  the  volley  and  the 
ground  stroke  ;  the  first,  the  act  of  strik- 
ing the  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground  ; 
the  other  after  it  has  bounced  once.  In 
a  general  way  (there  are  exceptions  to 
this)  the  ground  stroke  may  be  said  to  be  a 
stroke  of  defense,  while  the  volley  is  essen- 
tially an  attacking  one.  Of  course  these 
two  general  classes  of  strokes  are  many 
times  divided  and  again  subdivided  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  "service,"  the  "smash"  and 
the  "drive"  are  some  of  the  styles  of  vol- 
leying, while  the  "first  return"  and  the 
"lob"  are  instances  of  the  ground  stroke. 
And  again  these  classes  are  subdivided,  for 
the  player  who  studies  the  game  scientifi- 
cally, in  the  methods  of  playing  them  : 
back  hand,  fore  hand,  or  with  one  of  the 

The  illustrations  are  after 


many  cuts  and  twists  which  can  be  used. 
But  of  these  many  styles  of  striking  a 
tennis  ball,  all  of  which  have  attained 
their  various  degrees  of  success,  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  this  paper  with  but  one — 
the  service  and  its  variations. 

This  one  stroke  has  more  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether, for,  as  it  is  the  means  of  putting 
the  ball  into  play  and  the  player  is  al- 
lowed to  toss  the  ball  into  the  air  and 
strike  it,  it  could  be  used  with  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  were  the  restrictions  not 
such  as  to  modulate  its  power.  First,  in 
delivering  this  stroke,  the  server  must 
stand  upon  the  base  line  ;  second,  the  di- 
rection of  the  ball  is  restricted,  as  it  must 
fall  into  a  square  but  little  larger  than 
one-quarter  of  the  opponent's  court.  But, 
despite  these  conditions,  the  service  can 
still  be  used  to  great  advantage  when 
a  player  becomes  sufficiently  expert  to 
either  place  the  ball  within  the  small 
square  so  that  his  opponent  cannot  reach 
it,  or  to  put  enough  speed  or  "pace"  on 
the  ball  to  make  it  difficult,  if  possible,  to 
return.  Being  the  opening  stroke  of  the 
game,  it  becomes  a  stroke  of  attack,  and 
one  which,  if  properly  used,  may  be — and 
often  is — enough  handicap  to  win  the 
point  for  the  server. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  leading  players  that 
with  the  high-bouncing  balls  now  used  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  this  stroke  a 
winning  one,  and  that  much  of  the 
strength  spent  in  attempting  to  do  so  is 
wasted,  as  the  "  striker  out,"  if  as  good  a 
player  as  the  server,  can  often  regain  the 
advantage  by  his  first  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  server  weaken  materi- 
ally in  the  "  pace  "  of  his  delivery,  and 
thus  allow  the  ball  to  bounce  very  high, 
it  will  be  fatal,  as  the  "  striker  out  "  can 
then,  easily,  so  place  his  first  return 
as  to  turn  his  defense  into  a  strong  and 
probably  winning  attack.  Another  dan- 
ger which  also  threatens  the  server  is  that 
he  will  momentarily  lose  his  balance  in 
the  effort  of  serving  and  not  recover  it  in 
time  to  regain  his  position  for  his  next 
stroke. 

instantaneous  photographs. 
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Between  these  dangers  the  server  hov- 
ers, and  many  styles  of  deliverhig  the 
ball  have  been  adopted  by  fine  players, 
the  great  aim  being  to  serve  without  too 
much  exertion  and  yet  to  put  enough 
"pace"  in  the  ball  to  retain  the  attack. 
From  these  various  styles,  which,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  all  have  their  merits,  I  have 
selected  several  instances  of  players  who 
are  well  known. 

Howard  A.  Taylor  is  to-day  probably 
the  most  effective  server  in  America.  He 
is  left  handed  and  quite  short  ;  yet,  with 
his  arm  fully  extended  and  almost,  if  not 
perfectly,  straight,  he  is  able  to  put 
enough  "  pace  "  on  the  ball  to  win  point 
after  point  from  adversaries  of  his  own 
high  class  on  this  one  stroke  alone.  In 
this  way  he  scores  many  "aces"  on  ser- 
vice, as  winning  strokes  of  this  kind  are 
called.  He  stands  very  straight,  with  his 
right  foot  placed  firmly  upon  the  base  line, 
but  his  left  and  weight  well  behind  it. 
He  never  loses  his  balance,  as  he  seldom 
starts  forward  until  the  result  of  the 
stroke  is  seen.  Perhaps  the  strongest  part 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  service  is  his  confidence 
in  it ;  for,  after  a  fault,  he  often  serves 
his  second  ball  with  little  less  "pace" 
than  the  first.  These  qualities  combine 
to    prove    him    the    strongest    server  in 
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America.  His  ef- 
forts, however, 
somewhat  tell  upon 
him,  for  at  the  end 
of  a  long  match 
his  service  is  sel- 
dom as  strong  as 
at  first,  while  many 
players  who  serve 
less  vigorously  re- 
tain the  full  force 
of  their  delivery  to 
the  last  stroke. 

This   style   of 
serving    is  very  ef- 
fective and   a  very 
strong  attack  in  the 
hands  of  any  player 
who  can  use  it  with 
accuracy  and  with- 
out   weakening 
much  ;  but  it  is 
much  too  tire- 
some  for   the^*'**! 
majority   of 
players. 

Another  type 
of  service,  and 

one  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
first,  is  the  service  of  H.  M.  Billings, 
of  Yale  College. 

Billings  is  quite  tall  (fully  six  feet) 
and  has  a  long  reach.  He  is  right  hand- 
ed and  serves  with  his  racket  and  arm 
very  straight  and  well  before  him  ;  he  fol- 
lows the  racket  in  the  stroke,  throwing 
his  weight  forward  and  generally  starting 
forward  a  few  steps  after  delivering  the 
ball.  He  strikes  the  ball  when  consider- 
ably in  front  of  him,  while  Taylor  hits  it 
almost  when  over  the  base  line.  Billings' 
style  of  serving  has  some  of  the  merits  of 
Taylor's  and  is  not  so  fatiguing,  as  its 
pace  is  much  less  severe. 

R.  V.  Beach,  of  New  Haven,  serves  in 
a  style  distinctly  his  own,  and  one  which 
I  have  seen  but  few  imitate.  His  feet  are 
placed  close  together  and  he  strikes  the 
ball  almost  directly  over  his  head.  His 
service  has  a  cut  and  slight  curve  to 
it,  which  much  lessens  its  "pace,"  and 
his  second  attempt  is  seldom  effective. 
Beach's  arm  is  bent  considerably  while 
striking  the  ball,  and  his  body  thrown 
well  back  as  he  looks  up  at  it  in  the  air. 
This  style  of  service  has  but  few  points 
to  commend  it,  as  it  is  neither  very  easy  to 
acquire  nor  very  effective  ;  the  feet  being 
placed  so  close  together  it  becomes  very 
easy  to  Tose  the  balance.     Beach  shows 
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but  little  confidence  in  his 
service,  and  often  makes 
a  double  fault  at  a  critical 
moment. 

The  type  of  service  which 
William  K.  Fowler,  of 
Brooklyn,  uses  is  perhaps 
widely  adopted. 
It  combines 
both  ease  and 
speed;  and 
while  Fowler 
has  not  yet 
succeeded  i  n 
developing  i  t , 
being  still  a 
very  young 
player,  it  can, 
with  but  little 
exertion,  be 
made  quite 
effective  if  suf- 
ficient "pace" 
be  applied.  He 
throws  his 
weight  well 
forward  and 
bends  his  body 
backward  (per- 
R.  V.  BEACH.  haps  a  little 

too  much), 
striking  the  ball  a  little  in  front  of  him 
and  over  his  head.  His  arm  is  not  quite 
straightened,  and  some  cut  or  twist  is  put 
on  the  ball  which  somewhat  prevents  its 
rising,  yet  not  enough  to  materially  retard 
its  speed.  Fowler's  chief  fault  is  the 
weakness  of  his  second  service,  showing  a 
lack  of  confidence.  It  is  allowed  to  go 
some  distance  above  the  net,  and,  as  it  is 
very  slow,  can  be  placed  effectively  quite 
often.  Its  only  saving  merit  is  that  he 
very  seldom  scores  a  double  fault.  He 
follows  his  first  service  up  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  court,  and  bends  his  left 
knee  considerably  while  striking  the  ball, 
and  thus  starts  quickly. 

The  way  in  which  Oliver  S.  Campbell, 
of  Brooklyn,  serves  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  own  style  of  game.  It  is  very 
easily  executed  and  requires  little  exer- 
tion, but  has  no  special  merits,  except 
that  it  allows  the  server  to  get  to  the 
front  of  his  court  with  great  rapidity 
after  serving — the  great  object  of  Camp- 
bell's style  of  play.  He  is  very  accurate 
in  so  placing  the  ball  as  to  oftentimes 
score  an  "  ace "  on  the  stroke,  and  still 
oftener  place  his  opponent  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage to  return  it  as  to  secure  for  him 


a  winning  attack  and  sometimes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "smash  "  the  first  return.  Camp- 
bell stands  with  his  body  well  forward, 
and  strikes  the  ball  a  quick,  sharp  blow, 
after  swinging  his  racket  a  very  short  dis- 
tance. He  uses  no  cut  or  twist,  and  while 
no  great  "  pace  "  is  attained  he  serves  so 
as  to  keep  his  balance  perfectly,  thus  get- 
ting into  an  advantageous  position  to  con- 
tinue his  volleying  attack  before  his  ad- 
versary can  return  the  ball. 

In  selecting  or  testing  a  mode  of  ser- 
vice it  is  advisable  to  look  to  the  follow- 
ing important  requisites  for  a  good  de- 
livery :  It  should  not  be  so  tiring  as  to 
tell  materially  upon  the  player's  strength 
in  five  hard  sets ;  it  should  be  swift 
enough  (the  first  attempt  surely,  and  the 
second  if  possible)  to  prevent  its  bouncing 
high  enough  fromi  the  ground  to  allow 
the  opponent  to  successfully  place  it ;  it 
should  allow  the  server  to  so  retain  con- 
trol of  his  weight  that  he  can  start  in  any 
direction  immediately,  and  thus  secure 
any  position  in  the  court  needful  to  en- 
able him  to  make  his  first  return. 

When  a  style  of  service  has  been  selected 
which  meets  these  requirements  it  should 
be  practiced  continually  and  exclusively 
until  the  player  is  quite  proficient  in  it. 
One  important  point  should  always  be 
remembered  :  The  second  service  should 
not  be  neglected  ;  it  should  be  practiced 
until  the  user  is  perfectly  positive  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  it  successfully  always,  as 
nothing  indicates  a  poor  server  quicker 
than  "double  faults." 


...    k*A?*l^ 

H.    M.    BILLINGS,   JR. 


CANOE    AND    ROD    ON    THE    THAMES. 


BY    ED.   W.   SANDYS. 


EADER,  a  few  words  in 
explanation,  for 
I  scorn  to  de- 
ceive. This  is 
not  an  English 
chapter,  nor  is 
the  water  i  n 
question  the 
storied  old 
"Terns,"  but  a 
little  river  that 
used  to  run,  and 
probably  does 
yet,  through  a 
portion  of  West- 

ern  Ontario. 

^z"; '"  Ithasno  ivied 

towers,  no  sto- 
ried piles  of  masonry,  no  tombs  of  illustri- 
ous and  doubtful  smelling  parties  some 
time  deceased,  no  Oxford  nor  Cambridge, 
no  aquatic  events  of  importance  ;  forsorra 
an  eight  was  ever  on  it,  barrin'  the  time 
when  I  ate  a  black  bass  of  my  own  kill- 
ing and  cooked  over  a  fire  of  twigs  an 
amazin'  brief  time  after  he  was  hauled 
out  of  the  wet. 

It  in  fact  sorely  lacks  the  attractive- 
ness of  its  celebrated  English  namesake, 
but  it  has  much  to  commend  it  to  me  in 
the  way  of  old  associations  from  the  time 
when  I  first  crawled  like  a  soft-shelled 
"turkle  "  in  its  placid  shallows  to  the  day 
when  I  could  pass  under  its  good  sixty 
yards  of  breadth  in  one  long  dive,  or  land 
its  game  black  bass  upon  proper  tackle. 
Starting  from  s"omewhere  above  the  city 
of  London — I  never  learned  just  where  it 
did  start  —  it  pursues  its  quiet  course  to 
Lake  St.  Clair,  meandering  »by  the  way 
through  many  a  famous  quail  cover,  and 
finally  dividing  the  St.  Clair  marshes  of 
which  that  father  of  American  sporting 
literature,  "  Frank  Forrester,"  v/rote  so 
enthusiastically  in  the  bygone  days. 

In  picturesque  features  the  Thames  is 
not  very  strong,  yet  it  possesses  in  places 
a  certain  amount  of  quiet  beauty.  It  is  a 
placid,  lazy,  almost  currentless  river,  ad- 
mirable for  smooth-water  rowing,  and  the 
^eau  ideal  oi  a  water  for  a  thoroughly  lazy 
canoer  like  myself  to  fool  around  on  in 
a  "  Peterboro."  I  sympathized  perfectly 
with  that  river.     It  didn't  ever  hurry  be- 


cause it  didn't  ever  have  to — neither  did  I, 
It  took  about  three  days  to  reach  a  point 
that  any  decent,  hustling  river  would  reach 
in  three  minutes.  Here  again  I  was  with 
it  heart  and  soul.  It  never  seemed  to 
have  anything  to  do  (this  appealed  to  me 
irresistibly)  and  it  did  nothing  with  a 
dogged  intentness,  and  I  helped  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  we  both  made  a 
marvelous  success  of  the  job. 

It  tampered  with  muskrat  holes,  and 
"  mud  turkles,"  and  all  sorts  of  interest- 
ing things,  including  black  bass,  and  I 
tampered  with  the  rats  and  "  turkles " 
and  black  bass  till  I  grew  to  love  that 
river,  and  swam  in  it  and  fell  into  it  and 
skated  on  it  and  associated  with  it  until 
I  was  just  as  lazy  as  it  was  even  after  at- 
taining an  age  when  I  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense.  The  canoe  was  ever  ready 
to  aid  and  abet  such  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise, and  if  somebody  would  give  me  a 
dollar  for  every  time  I've  paddled  on  that 
river  I'd  cheerfully  give  Outing  this  arti- 
cle for  half  rates. 

When  I  finally  got  sense  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish a  dogwood  tree  on  the  bank  by 
the  bark  on  it,  and  was  old  enough  to 
know  better  than  to  dump  a  girl  out  of 
the  canoe  just  to  hear  her  yell,  and  then 
fish  her  out  afterward  because  I  was 
scared  to  let  her  drown  outright,  this  river 
assumed  a  new  attractiveness.  Capital 
for  canoeing  in  the  day  time,  it  was 
heavenly  at  night,  when  the  harvest  moon 
rose  as  full  as  she  went  to  bed  and 
leered  down  upon  the  ribbon  of  glancing 
water  between  its  shadowy  guards  of 
silent  trees.  The  moon  was  full  and 
drank  not  of  the  water,  but  her  spiritual 
benignity  was  a  pleasant  adjunct,  though 
at  times  a  trifle  too  pronounced.  If  every 
tongue  of  land  could  speak  and  every  tree 
had  leave  they  could  convict  me  of  the 
rankest  perjury  I'm  afraid,  for  that  canoe 
could  carry  two  and  perhaps  the  "  other 
one  "  wasn't  always  the  same  one  either. 
"  The  times  that  was,  the  times  that  was  '  " 
But  to  return  to  rod  and  canoe. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Thames  as  a  fishing 
water,  nor  to  attempt  to  induce  anyone  to 
try  it,  for  if  anyone  did  try  it  the  chances 
are   that  his    disappointment  would  only 
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be  exceeded  by  his  desire  to  kill  the 
writer  after  he  had  tried  it.  Now  for  the 
fun !  Imagine  a  faultless  morning  in 
June  ;  time,  5  o'clock  ;  locality,  a  certain 
point  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Thames. 
The  river  here  sleeps,  for  there's  no  per- 
ceptible current  between  banks  neatly 
clothed  with  dwarf  willows  ;  a  shapely 
Peterboro  canoe  rests  on  the  waveless 
water,  and  presently  a  dappled  pointer 
dog  comes  scuttling  down  the  bank,  trots 
to  the  canoe,  jumps  in  and  curls  himself 
up  in  the  bow,  with  his  wise  old  head  peer- 
ing over  the  side. 

He's  the  advance  guard,  and  knows  all 
about  it.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that 
there  is  no  work  for  him  to-day  ;  the 
dearly-loved  gun  is  not  going,  and  he's 
in  for  a  regular  loaf.  Next  to  shooting 
he  likes  fishing,  and  he  is  quite  au  fait  in 
the  matter  of  playing  a  bass.  A  few 
moments  later  the  angler  follows  him. 
A  very  ordinary  youth,  indeed ;  but 
though  the  rod  is  a  cheap  affair  and  the 
creel  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  the  gen- 
eral get-up  looks  as  though  it  had  seen 
service  and  is  workmanlike  in  its  simpli- 
city. He  carries  rod,  paddle,  a  can  of 
worms  and  an  empty  can,  and  one  of  the 
pockets  of  the  old  shooting  coat  bulges 
as  though  it  might  contain  a  light 
lunch. 

Depositing  the  etceteras  in  the  canoe 
he  presently  unearths  a  minnow  tackle 
from  a  hiding  place  in  the  willows,  and, 
baiting  up,  proceeds  to  catch  a  few  "shi- 
ners." The  empty  can  is  filled  with  water, 
and  in  half  an  hour  also  contains  more 
than  a  dozen  minnows  ;  a  dock  leaf  is 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  can,  and  the 
preliminaries  are  over.  He  fills  his  pipe, 
gets  it  nicely  going,  pushes  off  the  grace- 
ful craft  and  speeds  away  silently  up  the 
river,  the  swift  canoe  skirling  along  as 
though  she  knew  they  were  late  and  felt 
the  need  of  making  time. 

Bend  after  bend  of  the  winding  stream 
is  rounded  until  close  in  shore  the  ragged 
end  of  the  broken  branch  of  a  submerged 
tree  catches  his  eye,  and  the  canoe  pauses 
in  its  onward  flight.  The  rod  is  quickly 
put  together,  the  hook  baited  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  worms  and  then  dropped 
into  the  shadowy  depths  below.  It's  an 
unlikely  looking  spot,  but  the  fisherman 
knows  that  there  is  full  twenty  feet  of 
water  beneath  him,  and  that  deep  down 
there  a  huge  walnut  tree  is  buried.  The 
line  is  barely  straight  before  a  sharp  dou- 
ble tug  tells  that  the  quarry  are  on   the 


feed,  and  the  next  instant  a  brief  skirr-r 
of  the  reel  says  that  something  has  found 
the  steel. 

A  short,  sharp  fight  and  a  square-built 
rock  bass  comes  zigzagging  to  the  sur- 
face and  is  promptly  secured.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  creel  is  now  accounted  for. 
The  angler  dives  a  hand  into  a  pocket  of 
the  shooting  coat  and  produces  a  bit  of 
stout  cord  some  half-dozen  feet  long,  and 
speedily  strings  the  captive,  which  is  then 
replaced  in  the  water,  the  other  end  of 
the  cord  being  secured  to  a  cleat  in  the 
canoe.  Other  rock  bass  of  fair  size  are 
rapidly  added  to  the  string,  and  then  he 
changes  bait  and  rigs  a  live  minnow. 
The  little  shiner  is  cast  tenderly  here  and 
there,  until  on  a  sudden  the  line  drags 
hard  and  the  rod  arches  over  something 
of  heavier  weight.  In  response  to  a 
sharp  twist  there  is  a  great  commotion 
in  the  water  and  the  line  darts  to  and  fro 
in  mad  haste,  while  the  reel  sings  right 
merrily. 

The  struggle  is  short  and  decisive. 
Slowly  the  battling  fish  comes  to  the 
surface  ;  then  there  is  a  light  splash,  the 
rod  straightens  with  a  snap,  the  hook 
comes  back  bare  of  minnow  and  all,  and 
a  ghostly  shape  glances  back  to  the  dark- 
ness below.  "  Confound  you  !  "  is  the 
only  comment,  for  in  that  brief  glimpse 
the  angler  has  recognized  that  enemy  of 
minnow  bait,  the  gar-pike  or  bill-fish.  It 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  plant  a  hook 
firmly  in  those  long-billed,  hard-mouthed 
gentry,  and  minnows  are  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted  in  the  experiment.  The  old 
dog,  who  had  roused  himself  to  the  ready 
when  the  reel  sang,  sinks  down  again  with 
an  air  of  disgust.  No  sport  when  the  gar- 
pike  are  around,  so  the  rod  is  laid  down 
and  the  canoe  glides  on. 

The  next  spot  is  a  mile  up  the  river, 
where  a  clump  of  dead  trees  stand  in  the 
water  a  few  yards  from  the  bank.  Here 
different  tactics  are  adopted.  The  canoe 
is  run  noiselessly  ashore  some  distance 
below  the  objective  point,  the  minnow 
can  is  taken  out,  the  dog  rouses  himself 
from  his  rest  and  it  is  evident  that  im- 
portant business  is  on  hand.  A  minnow 
is  carefully  adjusted  and  cast  well  up 
stream  near  the  trees  and  suffered  to  work 
down  with  sundry  little  jerks  and  move- 
ments such  as  your  angler  knows  the  value 
of.  The  first  try  is  a  blank  and  it  is  cast 
again  farther  out.  As  it  nears  the  trees 
there  is  a  glance  of  a  swift  body  in  the 
water,  and  the  angler's  pulse  leaps  as  he 
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gives  the  rod  the  wrist  turn  to  plant  the 
hook.  A  miss,  by  the  shade  of  ancient 
Ike  ! 

Once  again  the  now  defunct  minnow 
is  sent  upon  its  errand,  and  as  it  nears 
the  old  spot  there  is  another  savage  dart. 
This  time  the  strike  is  better  judged  and 
a  .sudden  fierce  resistance  proves  that  the 
battle  has  begun.  No  mistake  about  it 
now ;  naught  but  a  black  bass  and  a 
good  one  could  fight  the  fast,  hard  fight 
this  fellow  is  making.  The  rod  arches 
like  the  back  of  an  angry  cat,  the  reel 
**  yells  "  like  that  feline  quadruped  in  a 
mad  tantrum,  and  the  line  fairly  hisses 
through  the  water,  as  inch  by  inch  the 
royal  captive  fights  gallantly  for  more 
tether.  For  three  minutes  it  is  a  breath- 
less struggle.  The  old  dog  is  wide  awake 
now  and  watches  the  line  with  blazing 
eyes,  for  he  knows  right  well  that  it  is  a 
prime  fish. 

Presently  the  line  slackens,  there  is  a 
trickle  of  falling  drops  and  a  dark  body 
flashes  into  view,  leaps  two  feet  in  air, 
shakes  the  tackle  savagely  to  rid  itself  of 
the  burning  torture  in  its  mouth,  then 
sinks  with  a  sounding  splash.  The  old 
trick  of  the  black  bass,  useless  this  time, 
and  the  battle  is  half  over.  A  few 
moments  of  erratic  tugging,  and  then 
slowly  and  reluctantly  a  great  fish  comes 
to  the  surface  and  turns  weakly  on  its 
side,  its  green  length  flashing  like  pol- 
ished bronze  as  the  sun  strikes  full  and 
fair  upon  the  shining  armor.  A  glance 
shows  that  it  is  fatally  hooked,  for,  a  true 
bass,  it  has  swallowed  minnow,  hook  and 
half  the  foot  of  gimp. 

The  angler  looks  at  it,  voices  a  soft 
"Ha,  ha  !  "  then,  holding  the  rod  in  his 
left  hand,  stoops  and  picks  up  a  little  clod 
and  throws  it  at  his  victim.  A  sullen 
plunge  and  a  failing  tug  answer  this  in- 
sult, and  then  the  great  fish  comes  waver- 
ing up,  this  time  to  stay,  and  is  drawn 
close  to  shore.  Now  comes  the  old  dog's 
special  treat.-  He  has  been  sitting  on  his 
haunches  with  cocked  ears  and  starting 
eyes  and  quivering  in  every  nerve  with 
eager  excitement  for  the  grand  finale  in 
which  he  is  wont  to  shine. 

"  Go  for  him,  Don  !  "  and  he  marches  se- 
dately down  the  slope,  into  the  water  up  to 
his  bell)^  and  grasps  the  fish  by  the  middle 
in  his  strong  jaws,  and  clambers  up  the 
bank  with  his  prey — the  happiest  dog  in  all 
the  canine  world.  Don't  smile,  reader  ;  it 
is  a  fact,  and  I  knew  a  setter  that  invariably 
did  the  same,  and  the  pair  of  'em  have 


landed  scores  of  fish  without  ever  making 
a  mistake.  That  bass  weighed  well  over 
the  three  pounds,  and  five  of  his  fellows 
followed  him  ere  the  point  was  left,  and 
the  lot  would  have  scaled  at  least  eleven 
pounds. 

The  next  halting  place  is  reached  after 
a  mile  of  rapid  paddling,  and  here  a  lot  of 
broken  brick,  in  and  out  of  the  water, 
mark  the  site  of  a  deserted  brickyard.  A 
fringe  of  lofty  trees  throws  a  welcome 
shade  half  across  the  stream,  and  the 
look  of  the  water  hints  that  good  sport 
will  follow.  The  stock  of  minnows  is 
getting  low,  and  the  few  left,  strange  to 
say,  take  nothing.  Worms  are  tried  again, 
but  only  a  few  small  rock  bass  and  sunfish 
are  taken. 

Now  comes  in  the  value  of  an  experi- 
ence of  this  water.  The  angler  lays  aside 
the  rod,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves  begins 
very  cautiously  to  turn  over  pieces  of  sub- 
merged brick,  making  sundry  rapid  grabs 
in  the  water  meanwhile.  The  result  of 
this  mysterious  performance  is  a  supply 
of  sharp- nipping,  vindictive  crayfish  —  a 
deadly  bait  for  bass.  With  these  the  fun 
is  fast  and  furious.  Few  other  fish  but 
bass  are  keen  for  the  "  nippers,"  and  good 
game  fighters  are  killed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Time  speeds  on,  the  captures 
being  too  much  alike  for  separate  descrip- 
tion. The  old  dog  lands  his  share  and 
is  supremely  happy  ;  the  angler  ditto. 
Many  pipes  and  the  lunch  are  negotiated, 
the  faithful  henchman  gettnig  full  share 
of  the  latter.  Finally  the  shades  of  even- 
ing softly  falling  suggest  that  it  is  time  to 
cry  enough. 

"  Come  on,  old  boy  !  Hey  for  supper  and 
good  milk  with  the  cr^am  in,  eh  ? "  The 
hospitable  farm  house  is  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant, but  what  is  that  to  a  canoe  ?  Fish, 
tackle  and  all,  are  stored  in  shipshape 
order,  and  the  canoe  is  pushed  off.  The 
angler  kneels  upright  and  plies  the  ash 
with  steady,  powerful  sweeps,  and  the 
craft  springs  ahead  in  a  series  of  leaps, 
like  a  horse  under  the  whip.  The  dog 
loves  to  go  fast,  and  he  sits  bolt  upright 
for'ard,  tilting  slightly  backward  at  every 
stroke,  while  the  ripples  sound  louder  and 
louder  against  the  hollow  sides  and  the 
white  foam  boils  ahead  of  the  shapely 
bow.  Something  of  the  excitement  of  a 
race  stirs  the  paddler's  blood,  and  he 
drives  his  blade  through  the  water  harder 
and  faster,  while  the  canoe  tears  along 
like  a  living  thing  under  every  ounce  of 
beef  he  can  crack  on. 
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In  brief  time  they  reach  the  well-known 
landing  and  disembark,  the  man  breath- 
ing heavily  from  the  long  spurt  at  racing 
pace  and  the  dog  thoroughly  excited,  for 
he  understood  that  they  had  won  a  race 
of  some  kuid,  but  did  not  know  it  was 
against  that  grim  runner-up,  time.  He 
felt  the  power  put  into  the  stroke  and  the 
rushing  speed  ;  the  keen  sympathy  of  a 
noble  brute  for  his  master's  moods  and 
his  rare  intelligence  both  told  him  that  a 
race  of  some  kind  had  been  run.  Were 
they  after  something — was  something  aft^r 
them  ?  He  was  ready  and  strung  to  ner- 
vous pitch  for  either  event.  Between 
breaths  his  master  exclaimed  :  "  Hey,  old 
fellow,  how  was  that  for  a  clip  ?" 

The  tone  of  the  voice  was  enough.  In- 
stantly the  ears  fell,  the  muscles  relaxed, 
the  excitement  vanished,  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  man  and  thrust  his  cold  nose 
into  the  well-loved  hand  and  looked  up 
with  grand  loving  eyes  a  long,  earnest 
look  that  said  plainly  as  words  : 

"  All  right  ;  I  understand.  You  were 
just  feeling  good." 

Time  speeds  swiftly  at  the  jolly  farm 
house,  until  the  moon  is  sailing  high  over- 
head and  it  is  time  to  take  the  back  track 
if  home  is  to  be  reached  by  midnight. 
Once  more  the  staunch  craft  is  launched, 


Don  this  time  curling  flat  down,  for  he 
knows  his  day  is  done.  The  pipe  of 
peace  is  lit,  the  paddle  is  grasped  for  a 
five-mile  stretch,  and  the  canoe,  like  the 
Arab,  silently  steals  away.  The  stream 
gleams  like  silver  in  the  moonlight,  with 
never  a  wave  upon  its  sleeping  breast. 
The  tall  trees  stand  silent  and  motionless 
upon  either  bank,  their  tops  showing  dis- 
tinct above  the  line  of  velvet  shadows. 
Swift,  ghostly,  mysterious,  the  canoe 
glides  on  like  some  strange  night*creature 
bound  upon  a  fateful  errand.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  best  time  of  all  when 

The  paddle  strokes  are  strong  and  fast, 
And  the  waters  divide  at  its  speeding  past, 
Leaving  a  long  and  glistening  wake 
Like  the  gleaming  coils  of  some  giant  snake  ; 
And  faint  music  whispers  the  silence  through 
From  the  foaming  bow  of  the  old  canoe. 

At  last  the  landing  is  gained,  the  canoe 
made  fast,  impedimenta  gathered  up  ;  the 
old  dog  wakes  from  dreams  of  quail  and 
cock,  and  after  a  stretch  and  a  roll  and 
a  smell  at  the  fish  sedately  marshals  the 
way  home,  satisfied  that  he  caught  'em. 
Not  a  bad  day's  fun  ?  I  should  say  not. 
Yet  only  a  fair  example  of  what  can  be 
got  out  of  that  peer  of  craft,  a  good 
canoe,  especially  when  there's  a  fishing 
rod  along. 
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Part  II. 


IJ^AIX!^  possesses  more  than 
one  small  rowing  club  with 
energy  equal  to  the  largest, 
and  of  these,  second  in  seniority,  though 
not  in  importance,  of  the  Toronto  clubs 
is  the  Bayside. 

Their  boat  house  stands  on  the  shore 
of  Toronto  Bay,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  that  of  the  Argonauts.  The  Bay- 
sides  organized  in  1869,  and  about  ninety 
members  are  enrolled. 

The  "bright  particular  star"  of  the 
Baysides,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ryan,  has  left  them, 
having  joined  the  great  Toronto  Row- 
ing Club. 

In  senior  single  sculls  this  gentleman 
won  for  the  Baysides  first  at  Lachine  in 
1886  and  first  at  Ottawa  the  year  after, 
where  he  "rowed  over."  He  also  won 
this  race  at  Toronto  in  1888. 


The  junior  singles  event  at  Toronto  in 
1880  was  won  by  Mr.  J-  Stanton,  of  this 
club  ;  in  1881  by  l\Ir.  C.  Greenwood,  and 
1885  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ryan,  at  the  same  place. 

The  double-scull  shell  race  in  1880  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Tinning  for 
the  Baysides,  and  double  skiffs  in  18S1  by 
Messrs.  Best  and  Price,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  club  is,  or  rather  was,  particu- 
larly strong  in  scullers. 

At  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  of  1890,  held 
at  Lachine,  Que.,  the  junior  four  -  oared 
race  was  won  by  the  Bayside  crew,  beat- 
ing the  Minnesotas. 

The  Don  Amateur  Rowing  Club,  of 
Toronto,  is  the  junior  Toronto  club,  hav- 
ing been  organized  in  1881.  Its  career 
has  been  a  most  successful  one. 

It  was  in  this  club  that  William  O'Con- 
nor, the  present  professional  champion  of 
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America,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
sculler's  art. 

At  the  commencement  he  was  unusually 
awkward  in  his  boat,  and  the  old  hands 
advised  him  to  give  over  attempting  to 
row,  for  he  would  never  make  an  oars- 
man, they  said.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he 
persevered  and  has  met  his  well-merited 
reward. 

The  Dons  have  a  membership  of  up- 
ward of  sixty,  and  recently  they  erected  a 
comfortable  new  boat  house,  located  on 
the  River  Don,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  where  that  stream  empties  into  To- 
ronto Bay. 

The  victories  of  the  club  have  been  as 
follows  : 

In  1882,  1883  and  1884  Mr.  P.  Van  Ider- 
stein  won  the  single-skiff  races  of  the  C. 
A.  A.  O.  Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Enright 
won  the  double-skiff  race  at  Ottawa  in 
1883,  and  rowed  a  close  second  to  Buck- 
ley and  O'Connell,  of  Portland,  Me.,  in 
double  shells.  W.  O'Connor  won  also  in 
junior  singles.  .  N.  Scholes  won  this  same 
race  the  following  year  at  Toronto,  and 
at  Hamilton  in  1885  the  Dons  won  the 
junior  fours. 

In  1888  at  the  N.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  at 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  M.  Shea,  of  the  Dons,  won 
the  junior  singles,  Strickland,  his  club 
mate,  coming  in  but  a  quarter  of  a  second 


behind  him.  T.  Delaney  and  A.  F.  Rob- 
ertson won  the  double-scull  race  also.  At 
the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  at  Lachine  in 
1890  the  Dons  won  the  senior  four-oared 
race. 

At  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  they  were 
second  in  junior  fours.  G.  A.  Strickland 
won  the  junior  singles  and  Shea  was  a 
close  third  to  Corbett's  second  in  senior 
singles.  Delaney  and  Robertson  won  the 
double  -  scull  race  and  M.  Shea  and  S^ 
Scholes  the  double  skiff. 

The  Leander  Rowing  Club,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  was  organized  in  1877.  Some 
two  years  ago  the  Hamilton  Canoe  Club 
amalgamated  with  them,  thereby  largely 
increasing  the  membership.  The  club 
house  is  a  fine  structure,  standing  upon 
the  shore  of  Hamilton  Bay. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that 
active  rowing  in  this  club  is  not  pushed 
with  the  old-time  vigor.  Though  a  rea- 
son has  not  been  assigned  it  is  probable 
that  the  club  will  again  assert  its  power. 

The  Leanders  won  the  junior  fours  at, 
Toronto  in  1884.  In  1886  they  were  rep- 
resented at  the  Lachine  regatta  by  a  fine 
and  fast  crew,  who,  unfortunately,  did 
not  stay  in  the  course  and  were  disquali- 
fied. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  same  crew 
started  at  the  N.  A.  A.  O.  regatta  in  this, 
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country,  but,  fouling  the  Mutuals  of  Al- 
bany when  in  the  lead,  were  disqualified. 

Since  then  their  representatives  have 
not  "  come  to  the  post." 

The  Nautilus  Rowing  Club,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  has  at  almost  every  important 
regatta  during  the  last  seven  years  been 
successfully  represented.  This  club  has 
no  social  features  to  bear  comparison 
with  the  Leanders,.  its  members  being 
chiefly  of  the  artisan  class,  but  it  can  turn 
out  sturdy,  muscular  crews  which  take  a 
lot  of  beating.  The  club  house  is  situ- 
ated on  Hamilton  Bay,  but  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  members. 

The  Nautilus  Club  came  into  promi- 
nence chiefly  through  the  rowing  of  Fur- 
long and  Donahue,  who  carried  off  the 
champion  double  sculls  of  Canada  about 
eight  years  ago.  The  same  year  the 
Nautilus  four  won  the  championship  of 
America  at  Hamilton,  at  Chautauqua  and 
at  Boston.  At  Hamilton,  in  1883,  a 
Nautilus  four  beat  the  Winnipeg  four. 
The  Nautilus  crew  were  J.  Donahue,  C. 
Furlong,  D.  Irvine  and  W.  Wark.  At  the 
same  regatta  Donahue  was  beaten  by 
O'Connor,  who  was  then  an  amateur. 

In  1884  a  four  was  successful  at  Boston. 
In  1888  J.  Donahue,  D.  Donahue,  C.  Fur- 
long and  D.  Irvine  won  the  championship 
at  Toronto. 

In  1889  at  Pullman,  111.,  on  August  9, 
D.  Donahue  won  the  singles  championship 
of  America,  and  the  following  day  won  at 
the  Mississippi  Valley  regatta. 

D.  Donahue  is  a  graceful  oarsman,  with 
plenty  of  "  grit,"  a  fine,  steady  stroke,  with 
coolness  and  determination. 

To  the  wisely  -  directed  efforts  of  the 
president,  H.  J.  McAllister,  aided  by  the 
excellent  rowing  material  at  his  command, 
must  be  ascribed  the  greater  measure  of 
the  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  men 
wearing  the  Nautilus  colors. 

The  Ottawa  Rowing  Club  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Canada,  having  been  organized 
in  1875,  succeeding  an  older  organization 
of  the  same  description  which  had  died 
out  some  years  before. 

The  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  club  are  employees  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, connected  with  the  governmental 
departments  in  Ottawa. 

The  club  house  is  a  wooden  building, 
floating  upon  scows,  and  is  moored  to  the 
shore  of  the  Ottawa  River  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff  on  which  the  parliamentary  and 
departmental   buildings  stand.     Its  situa- 


tion is  the  most  picturesque  of  any  in  the 
Dominion.  The  pleasure  of  boating  on 
the  Ottawa  is  greatly  marred  by  the  vast 
fields  of  sawdust  and  other  refuse  from 
the  immense  lumber  mills  situated  about 
the  Chaudiere  Falls. 

Oarsmen  are  much  troubled  also  by 
stray  "  saw  logs "  that  are  continually 
escaping  from  the  "booms."  The  Otta- 
was  have  never  been  very  successful  in 
competitions  with  other  clubs.  This  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  ice  on  the  Ottawa  River  holding 
until  well  on  in  spring. 

However,  they  have  always  been  very 
plucky  in  sending  a  strong  representative 
crew  to  the  Canadian  championship  re- 
gattas, whether  successful  or  not. 

The  club  is  now  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  is  certain  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  coming  regattas.  It  has 
about  one  hundred  active  members,  and 
is  well  equipped  with  racing  boats,  having 
three  four  -  oared  shells,  two  four  -  oared 
practice  boats,  two  double  and  two  single 
scull  practice  skiffs,  besides  a  dozen  or  so 
of  single  shells  owned  by  private  mem- 
bers. The  senior  four  of  1889 — A.  F.  May, 
bow  ;  R.  E.  Watts,  No.  2  ;  B.  F.  Hurdman, 
No.  3,  and  P.  D.  Ross,  stroke,  who  were 
disqualified,  while  leading  at  the  C.  A.  A. 
O.  regatta,  on  account  of  an  accidental 
foul — will  probably  row  together  again  this 
year.  Mr.  Ross  was  the  stroke  of  the  un- 
rivaled champion  Lachine  four  of  1886 
and  of  the  champion  Toronto  four  of  1883. 

The  famous  Lachine  crew  of  1886  was  a 
very  strong  one,  as  the  stroke,  D.  Robert- 
son, bow ;  C.  Shaw,  No.  2,  and  J.  G. 
Monk,  No.  3,  were  all  six  feet  in  height 
and  averaged  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  each,  trained.  This  crew  won  the 
three-mile  race  (with  a  turn)  for  the  La- 
chine cup  in  1886  in  the  fastest  time  on 
record  over  that  course,  and  the  next  day 
won  the  mile  and  a  half  C.  A.  A.  O.  four- 
oared  championship  in  7m.  50  2-55.,  be- 
ing the  best  time  recorded  in  Canada,  and 
within  three  seconds  of  the  best  time  re- 
corded in  America. 

Two  regattas  are  held  annually  —  the 
spring  "  trial  fours  "  and  in  the  autumn 
four-oared  and  sculling  races.  The  prizes 
for  the  former  are  pewter  mugs,  and  for 
the  single-shell  race  a  very  handsome  sil- 
ver challenge  cup.  For  the  double-scull 
race  there  is  an  even  finer  challenge  cup, 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  Ottawa,  now 
held  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  F.  Mercer  and  P. 
D.   Ross.      The   Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
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ex  -  Governor  General  of  Canada,  pre- 
sented the  club  with  another  challenge 
cup  for  single  sculls,  which  is  now  held  bv 
I\Ir.  P.  D.  Ross. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Rowing  Club,  of 
^[ontreal,  Que.,  is  located  at  Point  St. 
Charles,  a  suburb  of  ^Montreal,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  has  captured  its  full 
share  of  aquatic  laurels. 

It  is  made  up  largely  of  employees  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Joseph  I.aing,  for  so  many  years 
champion  of  Canada  and  of  this  country, 
was  a  member  of  this  club  until  he  went 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  professionals. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Rowing  Club  was 
organized  in  1875  and  upward  of  one 
hundred  members  are  enrolled.  The  club 
boats  and  those  of  its  members  are  housed 
in  a  series  of  boat  houses,  the  property  of 
the  club,  not  in  one  building.  Regattas 
are  held  each  autumn.  i\Ir.  Victor  Hen- 
richon  was  their  champion  single  -  shell 
sculler  for  188&. 

In  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883  and  1884  the 
justly  celebrated  Joseph  Laing  won  the 
senior  singles  at  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  regatta 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Club,  and  in  1883 
and  1884  he  also  won  the  championship 
of  this  country 

In  1882  he  and  his  brother,  R.  Laing, 
won  the  double-inrigged  race,  and  in  1886 
the  Messrs.  Green  won  the  same  race  at 
Lachine. 

Mr.  L-  jMitchell  won  the  single-inrigged 
race  in  1886  and  1887,  "rowing  over"  in 
both  events 

The  Lachine  Boating  Club  is  a  veteran 
organization,  having  sprung  into  existence 
in  1864  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Workman.  It  is  almost  al- 
together made  up  of  Montrealers  who 
reside  in  and  around  Lachine  during  the 
summer  months,  it  being  only  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  city  and  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  St.'  Lawrence  River  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ottawa.  Among  the  old- 
time  members  and  originators  of  the  club 
were  "  Ned  "  Boswell  and  "  Uncle  Tom  " 
Dawes.  The  Lachines  have  a  fine  float- 
ing club  house,  fitted  with  every  comfort. 

The  active  membership  at  present  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
club  has  two  four-oared  racing  shells  and 
two  lapstreak  practice  boats  ;  one  double 
scull  and  two  single  sculls,  besides  some 
private  boats. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Monk  took  charge  of  matters 
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from  1883,  and  under  his  management  the 
Lachines  reached  the  zenith  of  their  fame. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  club  it  was  Very 
successful,  and  almost  invincible,  having 
splendid  crews. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
O.  the  club  has  not  accomplished  anything 
like  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  This  is 
without  doubt  owing  to  the  apathy  into 
which  its  members  have  fallen,  as  there  is 
plenty  good  stuff  among  them  yet  capa- 
ble of  repeating  the  triumphs  of  the  past 
if  properly  organized  and  enthused.  The 
Lake  St.  Louis  Canoe  Club  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  Lachine  B.  C.  A  re- 
cent innovation  in  this  connection  is  a  big 
war  canoe  which  so  far  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record.  The  great  four-oared  race 
for  the  professional  championship  of  the 
world  was  rowed  over  the  Lachine  course. 
It  was  in  this  race  that  the  celebrated 
contest  took  place  between  the  "  Paris  " 
crew  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  the  famous 
"  Tyne "  crew,  of  Newcastle,  England, 
stroked  by  the  unfortunate  Renforth. 

There  are  numerous  regattas  held  each 
year  at  different  places  on  the  rivers  St. 


Lawrence  and  Richelieu,  and 
at  these  the  Lachines  win  a 
lion's  share  of  the  prizes. 

The  Longueuil  Boating  Club, 
of  the  village  of  that  name,  op- 
posite Montreal,  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  year  1867.  In 
1 87 1  it  absorbed  the  "St.  Law- 
rence Boat  Club,"  an  amalga- 
mation taking  place.  It  has  a 
very  nice  club  house,  a  good 
lot  of  boats  and  other  neces- 
saries. The  club  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  the 
championship  races,  but  has 
always  held  its  own  at  the  lo- 
cal regattas. 

In  1877  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers formed  a  sailing  club  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Mon- 
treal Yacht  Club  "  which  so 
weakened  the  rowing  interest 
that  the  L.  R.  C.  became  almost 
extinct.  In  May,  1886,  it  was 
reorganized,  and  has  been 
thriving,  growing  and  develop- 
ing ever  since.  The  Lon- 
gueuil course  is  a  capital  one,, 
and  the  club  is  likely  to  be 
soon  heard  of  again,  as  the 
membership  has  increased  and 
new  vitality  has  sprung  up. 
The  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club,  of 
-Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  organized  in 
1883,  when  the  Hon.  John  Norquay  was 
patron,  Mr.  Thos.  Renwick  president,  and 
G.  F.  Gait  captain.  The  first  club  house 
was  a  floating  one,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  was,  un- 
fortunately, carried  away  by  a  flood  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  causing  a  serious  loss. 
Sir  Donald  Smith,  a  zealous  friend  of 
all  manly  sports,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
presented  an  excellent  site  on  which  a  new 
club  house  was  at  once  built.  This  build- . 
ing  still  continues  to  be  the  headquarters, 
but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged since.  In  it  now  there  is  accom- 
modation for  about  fifty  or  sixty  private 
skiffs  and.  canoes  in  addition  to  the  racing 
and  practice  boats  of  the  club.  The 
reading,  dressing  and  bath  rooms  are 
commodious  and  well  appointed. 

The  club  began  with  two  four-oared 
practice  boats,  but  their  fleet  now  consists 
of  three  four-oared  paper  and  one  four- 
oared  cedar  racing  shells,  two  double-scull 
paper  shells,  one  paper  gig,  one  cedar 
single,  four  four  -  oared  wooden  practice 
boats,  and  two  double-scull,  inrigged,  rac- 
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ing  boats,  besides  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate racing  shells.  The  course  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  straight  and  a  most 
desirable  one  in  every  way,  being  well 
sheltered,  with  little  or  no  current,  and 
capable  of  allowing  hve  crews  racing 
room.  The  first  public  appearance  of  the 
"Winnipegs  "  was  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on 
August  5,  1S85,  at  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  re- 
gatta, where,  with  a  crew  consisting  of 
G.  F.  Gait,  B.  AI.  Caldwell,  E.  W.  Van 
Allen  and  F.  W.  Stobart,  in  a  very  fast 
race  they  got  second  honors. 

Early  in  18S6  the  Winnipeg  and  Minne- 


sota Association  regatta  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka  they  were  well  represented,  but 
only  won  the  senior  doubles.  The  club 
can  look  back  on  their  record  for  1889 
with  great  pride.  At  the  Winnipeg  and 
Minnesota  Association  regatta  at  Lake 
Minnetonka.  on  August  2  and  3,  they 
were  entered  in  the  following  events  : 
Senior  and  junior  four,  senior  single  and 
double,  being  successful  in  all  but  the 
junior  four,  in  which  event  they  secured 
second  place.  Their  success  over  the  re- 
markably fast  crews  they  met  at  this  re- 
<:j-atta  sug^-ested  the  idea  of  their  sending 
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sota  Rowing  Association  was  formed,  and 
a  regatta  under  its  auspices  was  held  at 
Lake  Minnetonka  on  July  12  and  13  of 
that  year.  At  it  the  Winnipegs  were  very 
successful,  winning  the  senior  four,  the 
junior  four  and  junior  double. 

In  1887  the  association  regatta  was 
held  at  Winnipeg  and  the  home  crew 
won  the  two  most  important  events  of 
the  meeting  —  the  senior  four  and  senior 
double  scull.  Subsequently,  in  the  same 
year,  they  sent  crews  to  the  regatta  held 
at  Ottawa,  winning  the  senior  doubles 
and  junior  four. 

In  1888,  at   the  Winnipeg  and   Alinne- 


their  senior  four  and  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  double  to  take  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  American  Oarsmen 
meeting,  held  the  following  week  at  Pull- 
man, 111.,  for  the  championship  of  America. 

Four  men  made  up  the  two  crews,  the 
senior  four  being  H.  Garwood,  bow  ;  J. 
H.  Turnbull,  No  2  ;  A.  C.  L.  Fox,  No.  3  ; 
G.  F.  Gait,  stroke  The  doubles  were  A. 
C.  L.  Fox,  bow,  and  J.  H.  Turnbull, 
stroke. 

By  an  unavoidable  arrangement  the 
senior  four  and  senior  double  had  to  be 
rowed  off  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
other,  so  that  Turnbull  and  Fox  only  had 
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thirty  minutes'  rest  after  one  of  tlie  hard- 
est races  ever  witnessed,  and  before  taking 
their  places  in  the  four,  not  only  to  com- 
pete for  but  actually  to  win  the  champion- 
ship of  America,  defeating  the  Delawares 
of  Chicago,  the  Atalantas  and  Athletics 
of  New  York  and  the  Torontos  of  Toronto. 

G.  F.  Gait  is  one  of  the  best-known  ama- 
teur oarsmen  in  Canada  and  the  father  of 
the  Winnipeg  Rowmg  Club.  Before  go- 
ing to  Winnipeg  he  was  stroke  of  the 
famous  Argonaut  four  of  Toronto,  and 
as  such  had  thrice  won  the  Canadian 
championship.  A.  C.  L.  Fox,  No.  3  of 
the  four  and  bow  of  the  double,  is  cham- 
pion senior  single  sculler  of  the  W.  and  M. 
Association. 

J.  H.  Turnbull  was  stroke  of  the  ju- 
nior four  when  they  won  the  Canadian 
championship  at  Ottawa  in  1887.  H.  R. 
Garwood,  bow  of  the  four,  gained  all  his 
rowing  knowledge  under  the  auspices  of 
this  club.  In  the  coming  season  the  W. 
and  M.  Association  regatta  is  to  be  held 
at  Winnipeg.  The  principal  events  at 
this  meeting,  the  $1,000  trophy  presented 
by  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  the  champion- 
ship cup,  are  both  at  present  held  by  the 
Winnipeg  four. 

In  a  club  which  has  been  so  successful 
it  may  be  well  to  note  particularly  their 
style  of  rowing. 

The  stroke  does  not  always  win,  but  it 
has  invariably  brought  them  somewhere 
near  the  front,  and  a  Winnipeg  four-oared 
crew — either  senior  or  junior — have  never 
taken  worse  than  second  place. 

Great  length  and  apparent  freedom 
from  effort  are   the   chief   characteristics. 


The  men  are  taught  to  sit  well  up  in  their 
seats,  but  not  so  straight  as  to  be  stiff  or 
uncomfortable. 

The  oars  are  held  loosely,  hands  four  to 
six  inches  apart,  and  inside  wrist  bent 
slightly  downward.  The  men  lean  rather 
more  forward  than  the  orthodox  American 
style  would  justify,  but  slide  close  up  to 
their  foot  boards  with  knees  well  apart. 

The  shoulders  are  kept  fairly  low  and 
well  braced,  so  that  although  the  oars  are 
put  into  the  water  quietly  the  full  power 
of  the  back  and  legs  is  immediately 
brought  into  play.  They  do  not  believe 
in  reserving  leg  work  until  the  body  has 
got  up  to  or  past  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, but  attach  great  importance  to  get- 
ting their  back  and  leg  work  on  together, 
holding  that  as  the  stroke  is  the  same 
length  in  either  case  it  must  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  get  the  strength  of  the  back 
and  legs  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  stroke  is  a  long,  steady  pull,  in 
which  every  portion  of  the  body  does  its 
full  share,  and  the  arms  are  kept  straight 
as  long  as  possible.  The  finish  is  ex- 
tremely long  and  hard,  but  without  any 
tendency  toward  jerking.  The  hands  are 
brought  right  into  the  body,  and  the 
feathering  is  done  quickly,  without  much 
dropping  of  the  hands.  In  recovering, 
the  hands  move  away  rapidly,  with  mus- 
cles relaxed. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  the  present 
year  are  :  Patron,  Sir  Donald  Smith,  K. 
C.  M.  G.;  president,  H.  M.  Hawell ;  vice- 
presidents,  Geo.  F.  Gait,  F.  L.  Patton,  W. 
F.  Alloway  ;  captain,  E.  W.  H.  Van  Allen  ; 
honorary  secretary,   Fred.  W.    Heubach. 
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CRICKET  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE  LONGWOOD  CLUB. 
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THE  growth  and  progress  of  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  game  in  New  England.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  the  club's  existence 
it  has  drawn  into  its  ranks  the  best  ama- 
teur players  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  during  the  majority  of  seasons 
several  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  game 
studying  at  Harvard  University  have  been 
found  upon  its  teams. 

At  all  times  the  Longwood  Club  has 
striven  to  place  the  game  of  cricket  upon 
the  highest  plane  of  amateur  sport,  and 
it  has  succeeded  admirably  in  keeping  it 
a  "  gentlemanly  game  "  in  every  respect. 
The  unquestionable  superiority  of  its 
team  on  the  crease  has  frequently  aroused 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  among  the  New 
England  players.  "Anything  to  beat  the 
Longwoods"  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion been  the  motive  for  strong  com- 
bination teams  to  try  conclusions  with 
them,  and  although  there  is  still  a  little 
hard  feeling  against  them  in  some  New 
England  clubs,  no  doubt  the  keen  interest 
all  of  them  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
game  will  always  keep  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry within  the  bounds  of  good  sports- 
manship. 

Like  many  a  similar  organization,  the 
Longwoods  began  in  a  small  way, and  ap- 
parentl}'  an  unpromising  one.  The  old 
Boston  Club,  which  enjoyed  a  more  or 
less  prosperous  existence  for  some  twenty 
years,  had  in  1874  reached  a  point  where 
a  split  of  some  kind  seemed  inevitable, 
and  early  in  April,  1877,  the  Longwood 
Club  was  organized  with  the  following 
members  :  F.  W.  Lawrence,  J.  2\I.  Clark, 
S.  P.  Train, -H.  G.  Pickering,  C.  R.  Fay, 
H.  F.  Fay,  J.  P.  Farley,  J.  R.  Leeson, 
Howe,  Lyons,  Kimball,  Hubbard,*  Tyler, 
Walker,  J.  W.  Dutton,  Bixby,  Dwight,  F. 
W.  Dutton,  C.  W.  Sturgis  and  G.  Linder. 

The  Harvards  were  invited  to  play  at 
Longwood  on  June  16,  and  the  Nonan- 
tums  were  played  June  18,  and  on  each 
team  occurs  the  name  of  Chas.  E.  Mixer, 
who  was  successor  to  Henry  F.  Fay  as 
secretary  of  the  club,  and  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  both  the  club  owes  much  of  its 
present  excellence. 

Mr.  Mixer  (now  secretary  of  the  Bos- 


ton Athletic  Association  eleven)  was  pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Long- 
woods  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Alpha  Club,  of  Salem,  a  team  that  for 
many  years,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
the  professionals  A.  Eastwood  and  Ma- 
honey,  carried  everything  before  it.  On 
the  Alpha  team  with  him  were  those  two 
old  stand-bys  of  the  now  flourishing  Mys- 
tic Club,  of  Medford,  C.  W.  and  Henry 
F.  Perkins. 

Among  other  challenged  clubs  in  1878 
were  the  St.  George,  of  New  York,  Staten 
Islands,  Salems  and  St.  Pauls. 

One  of  the  early  home  matches  of  the 
club  in  1879  was  a  close  one  with  the 
Bostons,  which  was  won  by  the  Longwoods 
by  II  runs  only  ;  scores,  Longwood  (Bix- 
by 22,  not  out)  51  and  41  ;  Boston  52  and 
29.  The  teams  were  :  Longwoods  — 
"  Edwards,"  Linder,  Kimball,  Bixby,, 
Farley,  Caton,  Tyler,  Hubbard,  Fay, 
Dutton  and  Goddard  ;  Boston — Ormiston,. 
Lockhart,  Furniss,  W.  Pettitt,  O'Hair, 
Shaw,  Haigh,  Tom  Pettitt,  Bate,  Roffe 
and  W.  Spragg.  They  then  defeated  the 
Wanskucks,  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Long- 
wood  by  57  and  79  to  29  and  39  ;  and 
their  next  match  was  a  return  with  the 
Bostons,  whom  they  defeated  by  66  and 
(Kimball  40,  Hubbard  20)  126  to  42  and 
50.  Tom  Pettitt's  score  of  24  in  the  Bos- 
ton's second  inning  first  brought  him  intO' 
prominence  in  New  England  cricket. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  1880  season 
were  passed  on  the  ground  at  Longwood, 
after  which  a  change  of  base  was  made,, 
and  the  balance  of  the  year  found  them  at 
Beacon  Park,  the  club  forming  a  part  of 
the  Boston  Driving  and  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. This,  the  fourth  year  of  active  exist- 
ence, was  a  very  busy  one  on  the  crease, 
and  besides  meeting  the  Harvards,  Fall 
Rivers,  Bgstons,  Lawrences,  Staten  Isl- 
ands, St.  Georges,  St.  John  (N.  B.)  and 
Columbias,  they  made  a  Canadian  trip  and 
defeated  the  Coburgs,  Hamiltons  and  Mon- 
treals  and  lost  to  the  Torontos,  the  sea- 
son's record  numbering  ten  victories  and 
four  defeats.  This  was  George  Wright's 
initial  year  with  the  club,  and  he  led  both 
batting  and  bowling  averages,  the  former 
with  11.79  for  15  innings,  and  securing  92 
wickets  at  an  average  cost  of  3.34. 
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In  1 88 1  they  visited  Philadelpliia  and 
played  the  Germantowns,  Merions  and 
Young  Americas.  They  returned  in  1882 
to  their  old  ground  at  Longwood,  where 
they  have  played  ever  since,  beautifying 
and  improving  it  year  by  year,  until  it  is 
a  model  ground,  marred  only  by  its  nar- 
rowness, a  defect  which  cannot  be  ob- 
viated, as  there  is  a  street  on  each  side 
of  it. 

The  standard  of  play  at  Longwood  has 
advanced  each  season,  and  individual  play 
has  also  improved,  so  that  several  on  the 
team  to-day  have  retained  their  places  for 
many  seasons.  George  Wright  is  the 
same  dashing  batter  and  effective  bowler 
as  of  old,  and  his  records  in  both  depart- 
ments are  brilliant  ones.  It  took  the 
players  of  the  New  England  clubs  about 
two  seasons  to  get  the  hang  of  his  bowl- 
ing, and  just  as  they  imagined  that  they 
had  him  sized  up  along  came  the  invinci- 
ble Chambers,  the  club's  professional,  and 
the  two  of  them  have  kept  their  oppo- 
nents on  a  continual  hop  ever  smce. 
New  England  players  swear  by  Cham- 
bers, and  it  is  treason  to  so  much  as  hint 
that  he  has  an  equal  (a  superior  is  out  of 
the  question  entirely)  as  a  trundler  on  this 
continent. 

George  Wright  leads  the  amateur  bowl- 
ers of  New  England  easily.  His  records 
for  the  years  1880,  '83,  '85,  '86,  '87,  '89, 
and  '90  show  his  bowling  averages  to  be 
3.34,  4.00,  4.01,  3.95,  5.80,  5.40  and  3.39  ; 
or  an  average  for  the  seven  years  named 
of  4.27  per  wicket.  George  bowls  very 
fast  round  arm,  and  when  bowling  around 
the  wicket  works  for  chances  to  the  off- 
side fielders,  but  when  he  changes  to  bowl 
over  the  wicket  he  gets  in  some  masterly 
work,  and  his  record  of  wickets  clean 
bowled  is  a  grand  one.  He  is  a  dashing 
batter  and  for  many  years  led  the  New 
England  batting  averages.  His  120  in 
1888  against  the  Thorntons,  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  the  highest  individual  score  in 
the  New  England  States.  As  a  captain 
he  is  a  model,  and  he  handles  a  team  as  but 
few  men  can.  The  following  tribute  to 
his  merits  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston 
G/o!>e,  and  it  is  given  here  because  it 
briefly  sums  up  the  excellences  of  the 
Longwood's  captain  :  "  For  a  true,  keen 
sportsman  of  the  highest  type,  an  expert 
exponent  of  the  game  he  loves,  a  square 
player  all  the  time,  and  a  model  captain, 
give  me  '  Genial  George  '  Wright." 

R.  D.  Brown,  of  Germantown  fame, 
and     captain     of    the     Harvard     'varsity 
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eleven,  was  during  his  college  career  a 
promnient  member  of  the  Longwood 
team.  He  was  the  best  batter  in  New 
England  and  did  excellent  service  in 
Longwood  matches.  He  is  especially 
strong  in  driving  and  is  a  very  rapid 
scorer.  His  record  in  England  as  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitidation,  and 
his  partnership  with  Stoerer  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  Scotland,  when  the  pair  put 
together  99  runs  in  thirty-seven  minutes. 
will  be  easily  recalled.  In  the  last  match 
at  Longwood  in  1889  the  Lowells  batted 
first  and  ran  up  a  score  of  67.  Caton,  a 
player  with  masterly  defense,  but  a  slow 
scorer,  accompanied  Brown  to  the  wick- 
ets, and  so  powerful  was  Brown's  hitting 
and  so  fast  did  he  put  on  the  runs  that 
when  the  first  wicket  fell,  and  Caton  re- 
tired after  making  7  runs,  Brown's  score 
stood  at  62. 

Brown  is  anything  but  a  disciple  of  the 
passive  style  of  play  ;  he  bats  aggressive- 
ly all  the  time,  yet  always  in  a  safe  and 
brilliant  manner.  He  is  also  a  very  use- 
ful bowler,  and  was  unquestionably  the 
mainstay  of  the  Harvards  with  both  bat 
and  ball.  His  battmg  average  in  all  New 
England  games  in  1889  was  :  Eleven  in- 
nings, two  not  outs,  278  runs,  giving  him 
30.88  per  inning,  the  highest  of  the  sea- 
son. During  1890  he  played  but  little 
with  the  club,  but  he  averaged  with  the 
Harvards  19.00  for  a  batting  average  and 
took  49  wickets  at  an  average  cost  of 
4.36.  His  batting  averages  with  the  Ger- 
mantowns  the  past  season  were  :  In  Hali- 
fax Cup  matches,  51.75  for  five  innings, 
and  in  all  matches  39.57  for  eight  innings. 

C.  A.  Annand,  a  player  with  a  reputa- 
tion made  in  Canada  and  England,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Canadian  team 
which  visited  that  country,  came  in  1888 
to  Boston  and  played  with  the  Longwoods 
all  through  the  1889  season.  His  fine 
average  of  20.20  captured  the  batting 
prize  and  his  bowling  record  was  a  good 
one,  the  figures  being :  679  balls,  Ty2) 
maidens,  39  wickets,  187  runs  ;  4.79  aver- 
age per  wicket.  He  bowls  swift  over 
arm,  with  a  great  break  coming  up  quick- 
ly to  the  leg  bail.  He  is  a  hard  bowler 
to  score  from,  bowling  a  good  length  ball 
and  always  on  the  wicket. 

L.  Haughton  shows  great  form  with  the 
bat,  and  ran  Annand  close  for  the  lead  all 
through  the  1889  season  and  finished  with 
an  average  of  19.94,  but  dropped  to  13.40 
for  1800. 


Tom  Pettitt,  the  world's  champion  at 
court  tennis,  brings  into  cricket  the  dash 
and  brilliancy  that  distinguishes  him  in 
other  sports.  Nothing  suits  Tom  better 
than  hitting  over  the  heads  of  the  deep 
fielders  and  putting  the  ball  'way  down 
the  Longwood  ground  among  the  tennis 
]')layers.  It  is  a  very  great  question  if  any 
bowler  can  get  as  much  break  on  an  off 
ball  as  Pettitt.  Some  three  seasons  back 
the  writer  was  keeping  wicket  in  a  match 
in  which  the  following  laughable  inci- 
dent occurred.  Pettitt  bowled  a  ball  that 
struck  the  ground  not  less  than  three 
feet  on  the  off  side.  The  batter  stepped 
across  and  made  for  a  low  cut,  and  while 
he  was  stooping  down  in  that  attempt 
the  ball  broke  magnificently,  and  coming 
across  over  his  right  shoulder  it  took  the 
top  of  the  wicket  with  such  force  that  both 
ball  and  bails  hit  the  wicket  keeper  in  the 
breast.  That  batter's  face  was  a  study  ! 
He  seemed  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
that  a  ball  could  be  made  to  break  so  far, 
and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  wicket  he 
ejaculated  in  North  of  England  vernac- 
ular, "  Why,  I  thot  it  were  a  woide  !  " 

Lott  Mansfield  has  proved  an  efficient 
secretary  for  several  seasons  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  batters  on  the  team.  He 
bats  sturdily  and  almost  invariably  reaches 
well  into  double  figures.  He  treats  the 
bowlers  opposed  to  him  very  impartially, 
and  often  surprises  them  by  dispatching 
their  choice  ones  to  the  boundaries.  He 
keeps  wicket  in  grand  shape,  and  handles 
the  difficult  bowling  of  Wright  and  Cham^ 
bers  very  smartly.  He  also  bowled  very 
successfully  in  all  the  matches  in  which 
he  was  put  on.  He  leads  the  1890  bat- 
ting average  with  17.20. 

There  are  few  better  fielders  to  be 
found  than  Sam  Wright,  and  he  and 
George  often  give  the  boys  a  sample  of 
their  old  baseball  style.  Sam  plays  cover 
point  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  numer- 
ous are  the  batsmen  who  fail  to  con- 
nect when  they  try  to  get  a  run  off  a 
cut  in  his  direction.  He  is  champion 
sprinter  of  the  club  between  the  wickets, 
and  delights  in  having  a  lively  partner 
(and  there  are  many  of  them  in  the  club) 
with  whom  to  steal  runs  from  unwary 
fielders. 

Ex-Captain  Button  is  a  bowler  with 
a  terrific  pace,  and  one  who  can  send 
down  a  "  shooter  "  about  as  often  as  he 
chooses  ;  so  batters  invariably  treat  his 
bowling  with  proper  respect,  or  their  lives 
at  the    wicket   are   short  and   not  always 
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sweet  ones.  He  was  captain  of  the  club 
for  several  seasons. 

Hubbard  has  relegated  his  swift  deliv- 
er}-  to  the  archives  of  the  past,  and  now 
bowls  a  slow  drop  ball  with  any  amount 
of  twist  and  break,  and  as  a  slow  bowler 
is  very  successful.  Occasionally  he  shows 
some  of  his  old  dashing  play  at  the  bat  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  short  slip  that  he  has  gained 
undying  fame,  and  his  brilliant  play  in 
that  position  often  gives  rise  to  the  query  : 
■"  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  play  slip 
better  than  Jack  Hubbard?" 

M.  G.  Haughton,  Jr.,  was  never  among 
the  leaders  in  the  batting  records,  but  as 
a  wicket  keeper  he  was  invaluable,  and 
he  plays  that  position  as  a  veritable  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  He  is  now  located  in  a 
Southern  city,  and  by  his  removal  the 
■club  lost  a  good  man. 

The  Longwood  team  is  very  strong  in 
batting,  and  among  those  who  make  excel- 
lent records  are  :  Lovett,  Mudie,  F.  S. 
Mansfield,  Tyler,  C.  A.  Prince,  Estabrooks, 
Train,  L.  Curtis,  Atkinson,  Wells,  Stuart, 
King,  McDonald,  MacGregor  and  others. 
It  is  easy  for  the  club  to  put  a  strong  team 
into  the  field  at  almost  any  time  and  one 
always  capable  of  putting  up  a  good  score. 

C.  L.  Bixby  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  club  and  he  is  well  named 
"Old  Reliable,"  for  he  seldom  fails  to 
score  well  when  runs  are  needed.  He  is 
one  of  those   dry,   joking   souls  that  tend 


to  keep  a  team  in  good  spirits,  and  select- 
ing him  for  captain  of  the  team  which  re- 
cently visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  wise 
choice. 

In  1889  nearly  thirty  matches  were 
played  and  not  one  defeat  experienced. 
In  the  match  against  the  Thorntons,  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Longwoods'  inning  to- 
taled 412  runs,  which  was  ten  runs  in  ad- 
vance of  the  record  made  by  the  Mon- 
treals  in  1880.  When  the  best  American 
record  was  claimed  for  the  Longwoods  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Germantowns 
had  scored  418  in  a  match  the  previous 
year,  and  this  now  stands  as  the  official- 
record  of  highest  score  in  a  single  inning. 

The  past  season  they  did  not  fare  so 
well,  as  of  nineteen  played  they  won 
eleven,  lost  five  and  had  three  drawn. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  surrounding  clubs 
to  strengthen  their  teams  and  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  Longwood  standard.  The 
result  has  been  better  cricket  all  around, 
as  the  Longwood  men  have  had  to  play 
their  very  best  in  many  matches  to  in- 
sure a  victory. 

For  some  two  years  past  a  plan  has 
been  discussed  whereby  the  club  (or  at 
least  the  cricket  department  of  it)  might 
enter  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  in 
a  body,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  team  will  soon  play  under  the  uni- 
corn insignia  of  the  B.  A.  A. 
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THE   CREST    OF  THE   CONTINENT. 
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Eastern  centres 
United  States  as 


THE  memory  of  even  the  middle-aged 
man  goes  back  easily  to  the  time 
when  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
inaccessible  from  the 
of  civilization  in  the 
the  Alps ;  and  the  per- 
son who  had  seen  them  was  regarded 
as  traveler  indeed.  How  all  that  has 
been  changed  !  The  man  has  only  just 
died  —  John  C.  Fremont  —  who  won  his 
popular  title,  the  "Pathfinder,"  by  his 
exploration  of  their  passes. 

It  is  not  yet  half  a  century  since  Brig- 
ham  Young  led  his  fanatics  out  of  the 
range  of  civilization  into  the  Valley  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  even  less  since  the  power- 
ful commonwealth  of  California  came  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 
Denver,  a  city  of  150,000.  is  onh^  forty 
years  old  ;  and  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
vanishing  cloud  shadow  the  red  men  have 
been  swept  away  from  the  parks  and  val- 
leys of  the  great  mountains,  where,  like 
the  following  sunlight,  civilization  and 
industry  have  spread. 


Along  with  this  has  come  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  casual  traveler  and  sight- 
seer. Fifteen  years  ago  the  railway 
trains  spent  thirty-six  hours  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  Denver.  Now  an  ex- 
press train  will  carry  you  uninterrupted- 
ly from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies  in 
twenty  -  four  hours.  By  the  Burlington 
route,  for  instance,  you  may  leave  Chi- 
cago at  noon  and  alight  in  Denver  early 
in  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  only  hotels  and 
abiding  places  in  the  far  West  were  miser- 
able taverns,  and  in  many  choice  places, 
since  celebrated  among  tourists,  one's 
only  means  of  enjoyment  lay  in  an  equip- 
ment for  camping. 

The  travelers  of  that  day  could  cry  with 
the  melancholy  Spenser — 

So  wander  we  all  carefull  comfortless, 
Yet  none  doth  care  to  comfort  us  at  all. 

But  the  excitement  and  vigor  of  the 
pushing  new  civilization,  the  glory  of 
the  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  hu- 
man   skill  and  energy  over   Nature   hid- 
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ing  and  guarding  her  resources  with 
marvelous  cunning  and  strength,  the 
grandeur  and  novelty  of  the  scenery,  the 
invigoration  derived  from  the  climate, 
and  the  opportunities  for  gain — all  these 
attracted  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  constantly  growing  numbers  who  quick- 
ly and  steadily  prepared  for  those  whom 
they  saw  would  hasten  after. 

Now  Colorado  has  come  next  door  to 
us.  Thousands  go  to  live  and  work  there, 
and  other  thousands  make  it  the  object 
of  travel,  the  scene  of  vacation  rambling 
and  an  asylum  for  impaired  health.  You 
may  find  these  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try. All  are  eager  to  talk  of  their  ex- 
periences, but  no  one  has  a  bad  report. 
Men  have  failed  to  gain  the  expected  for- 
tune sometimes,  and  have  returned  to  the 
East  disappointed  in  business  ;  but  few 
who  went  out  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  vast  white  hills,  to  woo 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  wilderness 
or  to  renew  the  vigor  lost  in  overwork 
and  unhealthful  influences  at  home,  ever 
speak  of  disappointment  or  failure. 

There  are  as  many  different  ways  of 
taking  pleasure  in  the  Rockies  as  there 
are  persons  who  go  there,  or,  at  least,,  as 
there  are  different  types  of  temperament 
among  them.  Some  insist  that  they  can 
only  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  when 
they  are  quite  as  comfortable  as  they 
know  how  to  be  ;  others  that  they  go  to 
the  mountains  for  the  express  purpose  of 


escaping  their  customary  life  of  luxury  ; 
a  third  kind  —  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
them  ! — go  only  because  others  do,  and 
are  quite  content  so  long  as  they  can 
touch  elbows  with  plenty  of  other  people 
of  good  form.  But  this  kind  is  few,  and 
it  usually  becomes  enthusiastic  in  spite  of 
its  intentions. 

Denver  is  the  natural  centre  and  start- 
ing point  for  the  sojourner  in  Colorado. 
There  the  Burlington's  highway  from  the 
East  terminates,  and  thence  diverge,  like 
the  fingers  of  a  hand,  the  many  mountain 
lines  which  carry  the  tourist  to  the  lofty 
peaks  and  profound  cafions,  the  stirring 
mining  regions  and  quiet  fishing  vales  ; 
the  parks  where  he  may  camp  and  shoot 
and  live  amid  the  primitive  wildness  of 
nature,  and  to  the  watering  places  where 
crowds  of  fashionable  pleasure  seekers 
carry  on  the  social  whirl  of  a  Saratoga  or 
White  Sulphur. 

■  Denver  itself  is  a  most  interesting  city. 
It  stands  just  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  mountains  to  view  the  long  profile  of 
their  front  range  to  best  advantage. 
Stand  upon  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  best  resi- 
dential part  of  the  town,  and  loo  miles  of 
purple  and  snowy  peaks  are  spread  like 
a  panorama  before  the  eye,  from  Long's 
in  the  north  to  Pike's  Peak  in  the  south. 
Every  hour  of  the  day,  every,  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  produces  some  new  and 
strangely  beautiful  effect.  The  eye  pene- 
trates far  into  the  gaps  filled  with  opal- 
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escent  haze  that  blends  together  the  mys- 
terious outlines  of  half  -  hidden  heights 
behind,  and  catches  sight  of  snowy  pin- 
nacles far  behind  the  front  range.  No- 
where do  the  Rockies  as  a  range  appear 
to  such  advantage  as  from  Denver. 

The  city  is  interesting  within  itself.  It 
possesses  many  fine  business  blocks,  im- 
posing public  louildings  and  tasteful  and 
costly  residences,  which  are  surrounded 
by  ornamental  grounds  and  filled  with 
the   appliances   of  luxury.     Few  Western 


cities  are  so  civilized  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  have  such  churches,  schools, 
clubs  and  evidences  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture  as  has  this  "  metrop- 
olis of  the  mountains."  In  winter  it 
is  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  social  life.  Two 
or  three  of  the  most  elegant  opera  houses 
in  the  Union  induce  the  very  best  of 
players  and  singers  to  perform  before 
audiences  that  are  behind  none  in  appre- 
ciation of  merit. 

An  academy  of  art  and  schools  of  music 
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foster  this  spirit  and  make  the  nuclei  of 
artistic  coteries.  The  wealth  and  profes- 
sional training-  of  a  large  class  of  its  citi- 
zens encourage  these  agencies  that  make 
for  culture,  and  form  a  fashionable  so- 
ciety which  falls  behind  that  of  larger 
cities  only  ni  numbers  and  scope,  and 
contains  really  better  material  than  is 
gathered  in  many  another  community  of 
larger  proportions  and  older  growth. 
Denver,  as  a  city,  is  even  more  attractive 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

This  introduces  the  query  whether  all 
of  Colorado  is  not  w^orthy  of  more  atten- 
tion as  a  place  to  go  to  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment in  winter  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  This  aspect  of  the  case  has 
been  too  little  regarded  hitherto,  mainly, 
no  doubt,  from  lack  of  information.  The 
notion  that,  because  snow  lies  deep  and 
storms  howl  upon  the  high  plateaus,  the 
winter  weather  of  all  Colorado  is  tempest- 
uous and  severe  is  a  very  erroneous  one. 
No  one  is  afraid  to  go  to  Montreal  or  Ot- 
tawa in  winter.;  it  is  the  most  enjoyable 
season  of  the  Canadian  year  and  the  most 
healthful.  Yet  in  IMontreal  the  snowfall 
is  far  deeper,  the  cold  on  the  average 
more  rigorous  than  in  Denver  or  Colorado 
Springs. 

Autumn  is  a  charming  season  almost 
everywhere  in  America,  but  nowhere  does 
it  linger  with  so  delicious  a  grace,  coquet- 
ting long  wuth  Winter  before  accepting  his 
mastery,  as  here.  Day  by  day  the  white 
capes  of  the  peaks  are  draped  lower  and 
lower  down  upon  their  shoulders,  until 
even  the  foothills  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  3'et  upon  the  plains  only  a  little  flurry 
now  and  then  sprinkles  the  ground,  and 
the  sun  shines  past  the  masses  of  clouds 
that  form  along  the  range  and  day  by 
day  deliver  there  their  fleec}^  freight. 

The  air  is  cool,  but  the  winds  subside 
as  the  temperatures  of  the  plains  and  the 
hills  approach  an  equilibrium.  All  the 
shade  trees  and  hardwood  groves  along 
the  creeks  and  in  the  gulches  are  masses 
of  golden  yellow  or  copper  red,  richly 
contrasting  with  the  prevalent  evergreens, 
and  the  dried  grass  of  the  prairie  ridges 
gleams  like  a  billowy  sheet  of  brass, 
while  the  sky,  intensified  by  the  yellow 
of  foliage  and  foreground,  takes  on  such 
a  depth  and  limpidity  of  blue  as  never 
arched  over  Naple's  far-famed  bay. 

This  golden  season — for  that  adjective 
fits  it  best — lasts  on  to  the  holidays  be- 
fore Winter  comes  down  from  the  Cordil- 
lera,  and   then   he    leaves   his   fierceness 


behind  him.  It  snows  some,  but  the 
snow  never  lasts  long — a  sleigh  ride  at 
Colorado  Springs  is  a  treat — nor  is  it 
deep.  Sometimes  there  comes  a  "  cold 
snap"  and  the  mercury  drops  below  zero  ; 
but  then   the  air  is  sure  to  be  quiet,  the 
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sun  shines  and  the  hotels  and  houses  are 
warmly  built.  The  climate  at  Denver  is 
decidedly  colder  than  south  of  the  Platte 
divide,  but  at  Colorado  Springs  or  Mani- 
tou   (the  latter  is   better   protected   from 
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gales)  you  can  go  out  riding  three  days 
out  of  every  four  all  winter  long  and  stay 
out  as  long  as  you  please  without  finding 
the  cold  too  severe.  The  tonic  of  sunshine 
and   ozone  is  inhaled  with  every  breath, 


ure  than  a  person  unfamiliar  with  Ameri- 
can "  winter  resorts  "  would  conceive  to 
be  possible. 

The  meteorological  records  kept  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  by  Professor  Loud  show  that 


CAMERON  S   CONE,    FROM    LITE    PASS.  ■ 


and  you  can  feel  vigor  and  buoyancy  ris- 
ing with  each  passing  hour. 

This  sharp,  tenuous  air,  dry  and  spark- 
ling like  wine,  is  the  very  thing  an  over- 
worked Eastern  man,  fleeing  from  clouds 
and  snow  and  moisture-laden  winds,  needs 
to  "  set  him  up,"  and  one  day  of  it  will  do 
him  more  good  and  yield  him  more  pleas- 


on  the  average  only  forty  days  of  the  year 
there  are  cloudy,  and  that  half  of  those 
remaining  are  "  fair,"  while  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  are  absolutely  clear. 
The  coldest  months  are  December  and 
January,  when  the  average  is  about  freez- 
ing point.  Spring  comes  early  and  by 
April  is  fully  at  hand. 
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"Colorado  Springs,"  remarks  Dr.  S. 
E.  Solly,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
that  locality,  "  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
line  of  .health  resorts  for  its  number  of 
clear  days,  as  the  tables  show,  and  in 
this  respect  is  markedly  the  superior  of 
even  the  far-famed  Davos,  the  most  fre- 
quented of  Alpine  mountain  sanitaria. 
As  a  result  of  such  conditions  of  weather 
and  climate  we  have  a  very  dry,  pure,  rare- 
fied air,  brilliant  and  almost  constant 
sunshine,  especially  in  the  winter  ;  cold 
nights  and  shade  in  winter,  cool  nights 
and  cool  shade  in  summer.  .  .  .  The  aver- 
age days  are  warm  the  year  round.  The 
extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold  are  so 
modified  in  their  effects  by  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  practically  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  ten  degrees  or  more  in  the  ther- 
mometer as  compared  with  sea  level.  " 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  return  to 
summer,  and  "  flee  away  to  the  moun- 
tains." It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  and 
many  different  places  present  their  at- 
tractions. The  most  prominent  are  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Manitou,  seventy-five 
miles  south  of  Denver,  which  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  They  are  only 
half  a  dozen  miles  apart,  and  together 
constitute  the  best  known  and  most  pop- 
ulous resort  for  health  and  pleasure  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

In  spite  of  the  name  Colorado  Springs 
has  no  springs,  this  name  referring  to 
those  at  Manitou,  but  it  is  a  city  of  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  people  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  including 
many  of  large  wealth  and  cultivated  taste. 
Hence  you  will  find  there  long,  densely- 
shaded  streets  of  pretty  houses  and  door 
yards,  with  many  among  them  of  large 
cost  and  considerable  architectural  pre- 
tensions. Two  great  hotels  are  open  all 
the  year  round,  and  many  lesser  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  This  implies  a 
large  contingent  of  visitors,  and  in  truth 
Colorado  Springs  in  summer  presents  a 
constant  holiday  appearance.  So  many 
persons  in  gay  attire  are  obviously  doing 
nothing  but  rest  and  amuse  themselves  ; 
so  much  riding  and  driving  and  "  excur- 
sionizing  "  are  constantly  going  on  ;  so 
many  shops  are  filled  with  pictures  and 
curios,  travelers'  goods  and  knick-knacks, 
that  one  soon  comes  to  think  nobody  has 
any  occupation  there,  except  to  indulge  or 
provide  recreation  of  mind  or  body. 

Standing  just  where  the  plain  breaks 
into  rocky  surf  against  the  base  of  Pike's 
Peak,   Colorado   Springs  is  an  admirable 


centre  for  sightseeing.  A  carriage  drive 
in  almost  an)'-  direction  is  well  rewarded 
and  the  roads  are  naturally  graveled  to 
perfection.  It  is  toward  the  mountains, 
however,  that  the  principal  drives  tend.  In 
half  an  hour's  time  you  may  pass  between 
those  wonderful  red  and  white  portals 
and  find  yourself — the  plains  completely 
shut  out — among  those  strange  remnants 
of  by-gone  strata  which  fill  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  These  towers  and  pinnacles 
and  architectural  ruins  of  rocks,  each 
upon  a  colossal  scale,  isolated,  erect  and 
silent,  impress  him  who  first  beholds 
them,  and  is  perhaps  introduced  to  the 
mountains  through  their  aisles,  as  the 
most  wonderful  of  phenomena. 

This  awe  of  the  marvelous  diminishes 
as  he  travels  further  and  sees  other  ex- 
amples of  Nature's  colossal  rock  carv- 
ings ;  and  he  finds  after  a  while,  too,  that 
his  first  impulsive  adjectives  were  some- 
what misapplied  ;  but  in  theatrical  glare 
of  color,  in  extravagance  of  form  and 
amplitude  of  stage  setting,  so  to  speak, 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  together  with 
Glen  Eyrie  and  the  more  distant  Monu- 
ment Park,  form  a  scene  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  significance.  It  is  better,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  visit 
the  Garden  by  driving  from  Colorado 
Springs  than  from  Manitou,  since  there 
the  introduction  from  the  plains  is  sud- 
den and  dramatic,  as  befits  the  genius  of 
the  place. 

Anothe'r  regular  excursion  from  the 
Springs  is  to  the  canons  around  the  foot 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  loftiest  of  the  foothill  peaks 
that  confront  old  Pike.  These  are  huge 
ravines  reaching  up  through  the  rocks  and 
woods  —  great  rifts  in  the  side  of  the 
range  that  lead  the  melting  snow  down 
through  numberless  cascades  to  swell  the 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille.  The  two  principal 
ones  are  the  North  and  South  Cheyenne 
canons,  but  there  are  others  wilder  and 
more  remote.  The  South  Cheyenne 
Cafion,  whose  upper  part  leads  to  a 
beautiful  flowery  forest  where  you  can 
look  out  upon  the  plains  between  the 
yellow  trunks  of  the  pines  as  you  would 
gaze  upon  the  sea  from  some  lofty  cliff, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  gentle  poet 
H.  H.,  whose  latter  years  were  pass- 
ed at  Colorado  Springs  and  whose  grave 
is  ben^th  a  cairn  of  stones  under  these 
mountain  trees.  Here,  too,  is  the  pretty 
series  of  cataracts  called  the  Seven  Falls. 
These   are  only   examples  of  how   easily 
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the  secrets  of  the  mountains  may  be  read 
from  Colorado  Springs. 

Manitou  is  six  miles  away  and  within 
the  gates  of  the  hills.  It  is  a  town  of  hotels 
and  cottages  surrounding  a  varied  group 
of  medicinal  springs,  to  which  the  Indians 
used  to  resort,  where  miners  and  settlers 
used  to  go  and  stay  in  tents  in  the  days 
of  the  early  settlement  and  where  has 
gradually  grown  up  a  large  and  enter- 
prising village  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
gather  there  to  nourish  their  health,  enjoy 
an  out-of-doors  vacation  or  mingle  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

These  waters  differ  from  one  another 
greatly  in  chemical  constituents,  some 
rich  in  soda,  others  in  iron,  others  in  sul- 
phur, and  so  on,  and  therefore  they  are 
adapted  to  relieve  a  great  variety  of  ail- 
ments ;  but  perhaps  the  pure  and  brisk 
air,  full  of  ozone  and  the  odor  of  the  pine 
woods,  the  never-failing  sunshine,  the  out- 
door life,  the  long  tramping  and  the  glo- 
rious sense  of  freedom  and  rest  really  do 
the  patients  more  good  than  their  stipu- 
lated draughts.  More  people,  in  fact, 
now  go  to  Manitou  (as  well  as  to  Colora- 
do Springs)  for  the  climate  and  social  life 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  waters. 

There  are  boarding  houses  and  "cot- 
tages" and  small  hotels  along  both  sides 
of  a  long  street,  and  many  handsome 
private  summer  houses,  but  the  gayest 
life  centres  about  the  great  hotel  at  the 
Iron  Springs,  with  its  casino  and  bath 
houses  of  the  most  modern  style,  and 
about  the  Cliff  House,  the  Mansions, 
Barker's  and  the  Manitou.  These  are 
large  and  splendid  hotels  which  in  the 
warm  weather  are  crowded  with  guests 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Several 
of  them  remain  open  during  the  winter 
also. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  with  one's  time 
around  Manitou.  The  interesting  walks 
and  climbing  trips  one  may  make  are  in- 
numerable. The  surrounding  hills  are 
gashed  with  canons  where  streams  come 
cascading  down  through  ferns  and  foliage, 
and  in  the  walls  of  some  of  them  are 
caves  that  rival  in  their  extent,  and  re- 
semble in  the  form  and  profusion  of  their 
stalactites,  the  caverns  of  the  valley  of 
Virginia. 

The  pass  itself  is  a  very  pretty  place. 
A  stage  road  passes  through  from.  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  South  Park  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  pass  is  also 
traversed  by  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 


road on  its  way  westward.  Several  little 
villages,  with  hotels  and  cottages,  are 
strung  along  the  line,  and  many  streams 
and  lakes  within  a  short  distance  of  Mani- 
tou afford  good  fishing. 

But  the  foremost  of  all  the  excursions 
from  Manitou  is  that  one  to  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak.  Like  most  granite  moun- 
tains this  huge  uplift,  though  nearly  14,- 
200  feet  in  height,  presents  no  great  ob- 
stacles to  an  ascent.  There  are  no  chasms 
which  may  not  be  circumvented,  no  cliffs 
which  it  is  not  feasible  to  avoid.  For 
many  years  a  trail  and  wagon  road  has 
existed  between  Manitou  Springs  and  the 
summit,  where  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  has  long  maintained  a  weather 
station. 

Every  year  several  hundred  persons 
have  ridden  or  walked  to  the  top,  some- 
times hurrying  through  the  trip  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  sometimes  halting  for  the  night 
at  a  stopping  place  half  way  up  and 
"  making  the  peak  "  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  next  day.  This  is  still  done  by 
those  who  are  hardy  and  love  the  adven- 
tures and  leisure  of  the  trail,  and  horses 
and  guides  are  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
daily  during  the  season.  A  short  time 
ago,  however,  a  railway  having  a  centre 
cog  rail  and  locomotives  similar  to  those 
in  use  on  Mount  Washington  was  com- 
pleted, which  zigzags  from  the  northern 
base  of  the  mountain,  in  Ute  Pass,  up  a 
huge  spur,  and  curves  around  the  crest  tO' 
the  highest  point  of  the  peak. 

This  is  an  excursion  of  only  a  few 
hours,  made  as  safely  and  easily  as  any 
other  railway  journey  and  thousands  now 
go  where  scores  were  formerly  able  to- 
make  the  climb.  The  experience,  never- 
theless, remains  a  most  novel  and  delight- 
ful one,  and  it  should  by  no  means  be 
missed.  Pike's  is  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  Colorado,  and  it  overlooks  not 
only  a  vast  breadth  of  plains,  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  south,  west  and  north,  of 
country  filled  with  a  mass  of  mountains. 
— gigantic  ridges,  crests  and  pyramids  of 
rock,  flecked  with  snow,  gleaming  with 
crystals,  and  lifted  into  the  azure  sky  far 
above  the  clouds  that  swirl  about  their 
shoulders  and  alternately  hide  and  reveal 
the  gray  parks,  the  forested  spurs  and 
valleys,  and  the  black  caiions  which  lie- 
about  their  mighty  foundations. 

But  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and 
Pike's  Peak  form  only  one  of  the  locali- 
ties which  invite  the  excursionist  from 
Denver.     Two  deep  and  picturesque  cafi- 
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ons  nearer  the  city,  that  of  the  South 
Platte  and  that  of  the  Clear  Creek,  should 
be  seen.  Through  both  of  them  lines  of 
rail\vay"run,  and  they  differ  so  much  that 
each  demands  attention.  The  South 
Platte  Canon  can  be  seen  in  the  course 
of,  a  journey  to  and  from  Leadville  over 
the  Denver  and  South  Park  Railroad  or, 
if  the  traveler  chooses,  he  may  go  in  the 
morning  as  far  as  Kokomo,  the  summit 
station,  dine  and  rest  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  high,  clear  atmosphere  of  the  park, 
and  then  return. 

The  canon  of  Clear  Creek  is  a  deep, 
winding  and  exceedingly  interesting  rift 
through  the  foothills  which  conducts  the 
railway  to  the  old  silver  mining  district 
in  the  main  range  at  the  foot  of  Gray's 
Peak,  one  of  the  tallest  of  a  long  line  of 
lofty  summits.  Here,  within  a  narrow 
circle,  are  Georgetown,  Central  City  and 
other  mining  towns  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  snowy  range  and  commanding  superb 
scenery.  Some  of  the  largest  mines  and 
most  picturesqire  methods  of  obtaining 
and  reducing  the  precious  ores  can  be 
observed,  and  if  one  is  willing  to  take  the 
time  the  ascent  of  Gray's  and  some  other 
peaks  may  be  made  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back over  well-defined  trails. 

Such  an  ascent  would  be  well  worth 
the  trouble,  too,  and  the  landscape 
viewed  from  the  summit  is  even  more  im- 
posing than  that  from  Pike's  Peak,  be- 
cause Gray's  is  more  deeply  within  the 
ranges  and  a  little  higher.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  too,  that  at  its  base  is  the 
watering  place  Idaho  Hot  Springs,  where 
there  are  large  hotels  and  bath  houses, 
and  in  summer  a  crowd  of  people.  These 
springs  are  a  great  favorite  with  Denver 
citizens,  and  the  centre  of  more  genuine 
mountaineering  than  is  customary  at 
Manitou. 

Those,  however,  who  wish  to  really  be- 
hold the  wild  beauty  of  the  inner  Rock- 
ies and  live  an  outdoor  life  amid  the 
grand  heights  and  under  the  clear  sky, 
usually  make  their  way  into  Este-s  Park. 
This  is  a  broad,  elevated  park-like  space 
at  the  northeastern  base  of  Long's  Peak 
and  the  adjacent  peaks  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  snowy  range  in  this  State.  It 
is  not  yet  penetrated  by  the  locomotive, 
but  the  Burlington  line  operates  a  branch 
road  which  passes  by  a  circuitous  and  most 
interesting  route  through  the  foothills 
and  canons  northwest  of  Denver  until  it 
reaches  the  eastern  foot  of  the  main 
range  at  Lyons.     Here,  in  summer,  stages 


regularly  connect  with  the  trains  and  carry 
passengers  by  an  easy  route  over  the  di- 
vide into  Estes  Park,  a  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles. 

This  "  park  "  is  a  comparatively  low 
and  in  parts  level  place,  completely  en- 
circled by  mountains  of  the  wildest  de- 
scription. Scattered  through  the  park, 
here  rising  into  knolls  and  castellated 
masses,  there  stretching  in  long  lines,  like 
the  splintered  ruins  of  some  huge  and  an- 
cient wall,  are  exposures  of  rocks  that 
give  to  the  scenery  a  picturesque  indi- 
viduality quite  distinct  from  any  other  of 
the  mountain  valleys.  Though  for  the 
most  part  open  and  grassy  groves  of 
spruces  and  aspens  fill  all  the  nooks 
among  the  hills  and  border  the  many 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  range 
on  either  side. 

One  small  but  comfortable  hotel  is  open 
to  visitors  who  think  more  of  the  health 
and  recreation  at  hand  than  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  entertainment,  and  several  ranches 
offer  limited  accommodations.  Fishing  is 
always  to  be  had  in  Estes  Park,  and 
plenty  of  good  shooting  in  the  proper 
season.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
places  for  camping  trips  in  all  Colorado, 
and  if  mountain  climbing  is  your  ambition 
here  is  the  place  to  gratify  it  by  the 
ascent  of  Ypsilon,  Long's  and  other  huge 
peaks,  which  will  test  your  skill  and  en- 
durance and  reward  you  with  Alpine  pleas- 
ures of  the  highest  order. 

But  the  taste  of  the  mountains  and 
mountain  life  obtained  by  short  trips  from 
Denver  is  sure  to  generate  a  desire  to  see 
more — to  go  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
ranges.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
anyone.  The  flourishing  city  of  Lead- 
ville, the  centre  of  a  mining  district  which 
has  become  world  famous,  can  be  reached 
in  two  or  three  ways,  or  be  made  a  part 
of  a  round  trip  excursion.  Beyond  Lead- 
ville is  the  wild  region  about  Mount  Lin- 
coln (which,  by  the  way,  may  be  ascended 
in  a  carriage  almost  to  the  very  apex),  and 
a  pass  where  the  railway  reaches  timber 
line  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet;  or,  in 
another  direction,  you  can  follow  the  main 
line  to  Salt  Lake  City  over  the  forested 
defiles  of  Tennessee  Pass,  down  past  the 
Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  through 
the  wonderful  red  rock  canons  of 
Eagle  and  Grand  rivers  to  Glenwood 
Springs  and  Grand  Junction.  Another 
exceedingly  interesting  route  to  Glen- 
wood is  by  the  Colorado  Midland,  which 
goes  almost  straight  through  and  over  the 
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very  midst  of  the  Front,  Snowy  and  Elk 
ranges.  A  trip  over  one  way  and  back 
the  other  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Colo- 
rado scenery. 

Glenwood  Springs  is  itself  remarkable. 
There,  in  the  valley  of  Grand  River, 
hot  sulphurous  water  gushes  out  of  the 
ground  so  copiously  as  to  supply  not  only 
all  the  extensive  bathing  arrangements 
but  a  swimming  pool,  walled  in  and 
floored  with  cement,  which  is  over  600 
feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  In  volume 
this  spring  has  no  equal  in  the  country, 
and  fine  hotels  and  sanitaria  have  been 
erected  there  to  meet  the  demand  of  tour- 
ists and  invalids.  The  region  around 
Glenwood,  where  a  flourishing  little  city 
has  grown  up,  is  an  especially  interesting 
one  to  explore  ;  all  the  streams  are  full  of 
trout,  and  in  the  great  wild  country  north- 
ward big  game  is  still  abundant,  and 
camping  parties  would  find  themselves  in 
a  region  undisturbed  by  civilization. 

Another  round  trip  full  of  pleasure  and 
instruction  is  that  called  "around  the  cir- 
cle." Leaving  Denver  at  night  in  a 
southward  -  bound  sleeping  car  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  the 
passenger  finds  himself  in  the  morning 
beneath  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  Veta  Pass,  with  its  famous  mule- 
shoe  curve.  The  western  descent  of  this 
pass  leads  around  the  foot  of  Sierra 
Blanca,  the  highest  peak  in  Colorado,  into 
San  Luis  Park  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Here  one  meets  the  old  Mexican  settle- 
ments which  had  extended  northward  into 
this  broad  valley  before  the  coming  of 
any  Eastern  man,  and  he  will  be  amused 
at  the  sight  of  their  adobe  ranches  and 
methods  of  farming  and  herding. 

Thence  the  railroad  makes  its  way,  by 
wonderful  engineering  experiments,  along 
the  sides  of  a  series  of  wild,  rocky  hills, 
until  at  last  the  train  fairly  overhangs  the 
cliff  of  Toltec  gorge  in  a  position  which 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  oldest  campaigner. 
All  the  afternoon  is  passed  amid  such 
wild  and  thrilling  surroundings,  and  even- 
ing finds  one  in  Durango,  at  the  gateway 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  whose  jagged 
peaks  have  long  been  in  view  northward. 

This  group  of  lofty  and  slender  peaks, 
divided  by  profound  chasms  and  built  up, 
terrace  upon  terrace  of  precipices,  is  as 
grand  as  anything  the  whole  system  has 
to  show,  and  in  its  peculiar  Switzerland- 
like type  of  scenery  it  stands  alone.  If 
the  entrance  to   "Silver  San  Juan  "next 


morning  by  the  canon  of  the  Las  Animas 
River  excites  both  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, what  will  the  traveler  say  of  his 
exit  ?  He  is  carried  up  and  up  a  winding 
stair  of  railway  around  and  through  the 
mountain  tops  —  some  silver  gray,  some 
green  with  forest,  others  glaring  red  or 
capped  and  mantled  with  snow.  He  is 
bewildered  by  their  number  and  lost  in 
admiration  at  their  grandeur.  Finally  he 
discovers  himself  slowly  and  cautiously 
descending,  and  presently  sees  grouped 
behind  him  the  gray  and  green  and  crim- 
son summits  among  which  his  daring 
track  had  found  its  invisible  way. 

If  the  weather  is  fine,  leave  the  train 
and  take  the  stage  which  runs  over  what 
is  known  as  the  Mears  road  from  Mineral 
City  to  Ouray.  It  is  only  twelve  miles, 
but  a  more  wonderful  twelve  miles  of 
staging  does  not  exist  in  the  world.  The 
road  is  cut  along  the  side  of  a  fearful 
gorge  whose  walls  buttress  the  clouds  ; 
and  the  finest  waterfall  in  Colorado  (that 
of  Bear  Creek)  is  one  of  the  incidents  of 
the  way. 

Ouray,  where  the  night  is  spent,  is  a 
mining  town  of  much  interest,  set  in  a 
circle  of  richly-colored  cliffs  that  yield 
ores  both  of  gold  and  silver. 

Through  the  canon  of  the  Uncompah- 
gre  the  railway  passes  frorn  this  town 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  and 
up  that  stream  to  the  foot  of  Marshall 
Pass,  by  which  the  main  range  is  crossed 
from  west  to  east.  This  pass,  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  famous  in  the  world,  is 
remarkable  for  the  wide  outlook  it  gives 
and  for  the  circuitous  track  by  which  the 
train  is  able  to  surmount  the  mountain 
ridge  on  each  side.  When  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  the  tourist  reaches  Salida  at 
its  eastern  foot  and  stops  for  the  night, 
he  knows  not  which  was  the  better,  his 
morning's  climb  through  the  rugged  San 
Juan  or  his  afternoon  over  Marshall  Pass. 

At  Salida  he  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas,  which  lies  between  the  Main 
or  Snowy  range  and  the  Front  range  in 
which  Pike's  Peak  is  the  supreme  sum- 
mit. The  Arkansas,  during  ages  unnum- 
bered, has  worn  for  itself  a  channel  so 
deep  and  narrow  through  this  Front 
range  that  there  is  left  only  room  be- 
tween the  current  and  the  vertical  wall 
for  a  single  line  of  rails.  Here,  seated  in 
an  open  observation  car,  he  travels  next 
morning  mile  after  mile  between  the  tower- 
ing precipices,  sometimes  2,000  feet  high, 
that  shut  in  the  Royal  Gorge.     There  is 
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perhaps  no  more  impressive  sight  in  the 
whole  West  than  these  few  miles  afford. 
In  the  evening  he  is  back  in  Denver  and 
has  been  "around  the  circle." 

One  might  write  almost  indefinitely  upon 
places  to  go  to  and  things  to  see  in  Colo- 
rado ;  upon  its  glorious,  health-inspiring 
climate,  its  fishing  and  shooting,  and  its 
invitations  to  the  artist,  the  naturalist  and 
the  man  and  woman  who  love  the  wilder- 
ness and  love  to  live  next  to  nature's  heart. 

Nor  is  Colorado  the  only  part  of  the 
West  which  extends  such  an  invitation. 
Since  the  Burlington  line  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  Black  Hills  and  Pullman  cars 
are  run  even  into  Deadwood,  it  is  possible 
for  the  admirers  of  nature  to  visit  these  un- 
frequented mountains,  which  add  to  their 
natural  romantic  beauty  a  peculiar  interest 


for  the  sportsman.  Comparatively  little 
settlement  has  invaded  their  outlying  por- 
tions ;  the  streams  still  abound  in  trout  and 
the  hills  and  valleys  in  game. 

Even  the  earth  ministers  to  man's  re- 
juvenescence, and  already  at  the  Hot 
Springs,  nine  miles  by  stage  from  Minne- 
kahta,  on  their  eastern  flank,  suitable  es- 
tablishments have  been  erected  for  en- 
joying and  piofiting  by  the  waters,  whose 
high  medicinal  value  is  continually  at- 
tested by  the  cures  that  follow  their  use. 

Never  so  rugged,  lofty  and  inaccessible 
as  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Black  Hills  have  a  wild,  beautiful  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  own,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  as  popular  as  any 
part  of  the  Western  mountains. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 
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BY    CHASE     MELLEN. 


IT  is  not  very  many  years  since  active 
out-of-door  exercise  was  a  most  un- 
common thing  for  American  women. 
True  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  were  such  curiosities  as 
women  who  were  not  afraid  of  a  five  or 
ten  mile  walk,  and  others  who  could  ride 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  for  many  a  mile 
without  being  used  up.  But  I  think  I  am 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  with  the  in- 
troduction of  lawn  tennis  began  the  phy- 
sical development  of  American  women 
that  has  been  steadily  improving  their 
vigor  and  appearance.     The  young  dam- 


sel who  minced  across  a  lawn  and  lan- 
guidly played  a  "  game "  of  croquet, 
sinking  into  a  chair  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  stroke,  has  given  place  to  a  healthy, 
rosy -cheeked  girl,  full  of  life,  strength 
and  activity,  who  laughs  as  though  she 
meant  it,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  there  is  to  be  had. 

On  the  tennis  lawn,  on  horseback,  in  the 
woods  with  gun  on  shoulder,  along  coun- 
try lanes,  now  you  may  see  this  type  of 
girl  and  even  staid  matrons  out  for  pleas- 
ure -  giving  exercise,  sharing  with  their 
male  friends  the  healthy  fresh  air  which 
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until  lately  seemed  to  be  considered  the 
property  of  the  latter  exclusively.  Now 
our  women  enjo}'  the  excitement  of  active 
existence,  they  feel  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  comes  from  physical  exertion  and  en- 
ter into  many  of  what  used  to  be  exclu- 
sively men's  sports  with  the  same  keen- 
ness and  interest  as  the  men  themselves. 
There  is  one  form  of  out-of-door  exercise 
that  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  submit  to 
the  attention  of  those  fair  women  who 
have  not  already  pursued  it.  I  mean  row- 
ing. May  I  take  my  women  readers  into 
my  confidence  for  a  little  and  tell  them 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  about  this 
subject  of  interest  to  them?  It  is  no  new 
thing  for  women. 

On  the  Thames,  in  England,  on  any 
pleasant  afternoon  in  spring  or  summer, 
)'0u  may  see  dozens  of  happy  women, 
each  pulling  an  oar  or  handling  a  pair  of 
sculls  with  the  dexterity  of  an  expert. 
And  no  prettier  sight  can  be  found  any- 
where than  the  river  at  Henley  during 
the  regatta,  when  it  is  crowded  with  boats 
of  all  kinds,  a  very  large  number  of  them 
managed  by  women.  A  pretty  face  looks 
prettier,  a  plain  one  loses  its  plainness, 
when  the  glow  of  pleasure  that  comes 
from  active  exercise  lights  it  up.  And 
how  becoming  are  those  blouses  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  !  If  to  look  your 
best  is  your  chief  wish  you  can  choose 
no  better  way  to  do  so  than  to  be  at  the 
handle  end  of  an  oar  in  a  gliding  boat. 
River  parties  on  the  Thames  are  as  com- 
mon as  can  be.  Women  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  them,  and  many  become 
really  good  "oarswomen."  One  young 
lady  who  lives  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames  added  to  her  laurels  as  an 
oarswoman  by  acting  as  coxswain  to  the 
Oxford  University  crew  one  day  during 
training,  and  was  given  her  "blue,"  or 
the  colors  of  the  'varsity  boat  club,  for 
this  feat.  Englishwomen  will  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  their  performances  on  the 
water.  Every  available  piece  of  river  in 
England  is  used  by  men  and  women 
alike  in  the  pursuit  of  this  glorious  ex- 
ercise. 

Well,  and  what  is  the  experience  of 
American  women?  The  number  who  row 
or  who  have  rowed  is  astonishingly  large. 
On  lake  and  river  and  at  the  seashore  many 
a  boat  will  you  see  "  manned  "  by  women 
who  take  the  same  pleasure  in  this  form 
of  exercise  as  do  their  British  cousins,  and 
many  could  give  points  to  the  latter  in  the 
science  of  rowing.     To  those  of  my  fair 


readers  who  have  not  tried  this  sport  I 
would  say  :  Would  you  be  behind  your 
sisters  ?  What  is  possible  for  them  is 
equally  so  for  you. 

There  are  beautiful  bits  of  water  in  the 
United  States  that  wait  for  you  to  come 
with  your  merry  laugh  to  brighten  up 
their  sleepy  reaches  and  wake  the  echoes 
among  their  bordering  woods  ;  in  return 
they  offer  you  happy  days  and  healthy 
minds  and  bodies.  Blistered  hands  may 
be  your  lot  for  a  day  or  so.  Your  gowns 
may  occasionally  get  splashed  with  water. 
You  may  get  out  of  breath  and  weary, 
but  a  gallant  companion  will  relieve  you 
then.  Your  appetite  will  be  one  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  Huyler's  productions,  soda 
water  or  ice  cream.  It  will  grow  prodig- 
iously common.  Your  muscles  may  ache 
after  the  first  effort  or  so,  but  soon  you 
will  gain  increased  vigor  ;  you  will  love 
to  feel  the  boat  gliding  along,  propelled 
by  oars  held  in  your  hands ;  you  will 
love  the  gentle  music  of  the  dipping  oars 
and  learn  the  pleasure  of  muscular  effort 
and  its  excitement.  Your  color  will  be 
heightened,  your  strength  will  increase 
many  times.  Nature  will  seem  fairer  to, 
you  ;  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  woods 
and  fields  along  the  banks  will  sound 
gayer  and  sweeter  ;  the  ever  -  changing 
panorama  of  field  and  wood  and  moun- 
tain will  enchant  you  each  day-  with  new 
beauties  and  features  ;  the  land  will  look 
all  the  lovelier  from  the  water  and  you 
will  learn  to  love  the  recreation  that 
brings  you  into  such  pleasant  relations 
with  nature,  and  rejoice  to  feel  that  to 
your  own  efforts  are  all  these  new  pleas- 
ures due.  Health  will  be  your  reward 
as  well. 

You  would  do  wisely  to  select  the 
smaller  streams  where  the  currents  are 
less  swift  and  where  there  is  not  so  much 
river  traffic.  The  upper  reaches  of  many 
of  our  great  rivers  are  admirably  adapted 
to  this  amusement.  Where  the  rivers  are 
very  broad  there  is  too  great  liability  to 
sudden  squalls,  which  make  rowing  de- 
cidedly unpleasant.  Choose,  then,  the 
smaller  navigable  streams.  Select  large 
boats  which  do  not  require  careful  oars- 
womanship  to  manage.  Light  boats  are 
not  suitable  for  pleasure  rowing,  even  for 
men. 

Besides  the  rivers,  our  country  is  dot- 
ted with  lakes,  and  the  seashore  in  sum- 
mer offers  unlimited  opportunities  for 
most  enjoyable  rowing. 

There   are  many  women  who   can  give 
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their  experiences  on  river,  lake  or  at  the 
seashore,  and  a  little  inquiry  will  prove 
that  rowing  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  a 
favorit(^  pastime  with  women  generally. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  doubt 
their  ability  to  become  oarswomen,  or 
who  may  fear  baneful  effects  of  rowing  to 
arms,  and  so  on,  let  me  give  the  opinions 
of  a  few  women  who  have  for  years  been 
devotees  of  the  oar.  In  no  instance  was 
any  strongmindedness  or  loss  of  woman- 
liness—  the  things  which  many  women 
who  do  not  indulge  in  out-of-door  sports 
fear  as  the  necessary  result  of  such  in- 
dulgence—apparent from  the  demeanor  or 
conversation  of  these  women.  Strength 
of  limb  and  body  properly  trained  should 
add  grace,  and  do  in  most  instances,  to 
man  or  woman. 

One  young  woman  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  her  rowing  experiences  on  many 
different  streams  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  ambition  of  herself 
and  sister  to  row  on  some  piece  of  water 
in  every  country  which  they  visited. 
Erect,  strong,  well  developed,  with  mus- 
cles that  many  a  man  might  envy,  she 
was  a  picture  of  health,  and  attributed 
much  of  her  vigor  to  her  rowing.  An- 
other fair  countrywoman  declared  herself 
a  devotee  of  rowing,  and,  while  disclaiming 
any  great  expertness  with  the  oar,  said 
that  she  rowed  wherever  opportunity  of- 
fered. She  knew  of  a  woman  who  had 
gained  four  inches  in  chest  measurement 
from  having  rowed  regularly.  She  was 
most  enthusiastic  over  rowing  as  a  pleas- 
urable and  beneficial  form  of  exercise. 

Still  another  young  woman  assured  me 
that  she  had  rowed  for  years,  sometimes  by 
herself,  at  other  times  in  a  "four."  This 
*'four"  had  a  regular  name  and  became 
famous  at  one  of  our  summer  resorts, 
owing  to  the  expertness  of  the  oarswomen 
in  it. 

The  position  of  coxswain  was  eagerly 
striven  for  by  men  who  felt  it  an  honor, 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  a  great  pleasure,  to 
steer  four  such  charming  experts.  One 
day  the  stroke  fell  in  love  with  the  cox- 
swain, and  as  the  latter  insisted  upon  mar- 
rying her,  the  four  was  broken  up.  My 
informant  assured  me  that  although  her 
arms  had  been  wonderfully  developed,  yet 
she  did  not  consider  them  spoilt  as  regards 
shape — and  perhaps  I  may  state  that  they 
most    certainly    were    not.     She    thought 


rowing  much  better  for  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  body  than  lawn  tennis,  and 
much  less  severe.  Next  to  walking  or 
riding,  she  thought  it  quite  the  best  form 
of  exercise  for  women.  It  developed  the 
shoulders,  chest  and  lungs,  and  brought 
every  part  of  the  body  into  play.  Many 
more  women  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as 
to  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  rowing, 
and  all  were  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it. 

May  I  close  with  a  few  practical  hints 
as  regards  dress,  boat  and  so  on  ?  Let 
your  body  dresses  and  everything  under 
them  be  loose,  easy  fitting  and  not  too 
heavy.  The  costumes  worn  for  lawn 
tennis  or  at  the  seashore  ordinarily  are 
well  suited  for  rowing.  But  discard  high- 
heeled  shoes,  wearing  instead  broad-toed, 
low-heeled,  sensible  ones.  Let  all  your 
apparel  be  such  that  it  will  allow  of  per- 
fectly free  movements  of  all  parts  of 
your  body,  else  the  good  and  pleasure  to 
be  gained  from  rowing  may  be  sadly 
minimized.  Do  not  choose  too  light  a 
boat  and  avoid  the  flat  -  bottomed  ones. 
Choose  one  that  is  broad  and  roomy,  with 
a  good  keel  and  rudder.  It  may  be  built 
of  light  material  —  paper,  never  —  but  it 
should  be  strong  and  roomy.  Never  ven- 
ture out  without  a  male  companion  who 
understands  how  to  manage  a  boat  until 
you  have  mastered  the  art  and  overcome 
the  clumsiness  of  the  beginner  in  handling 
the  oar,  and  even  then  it  will  be  best  to 
have  a  man  in  the  boat.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  warn  you  not  to  venture  on 
rapid  streams,  or  pieces  of  water  liable  to 
sudden  squalls,  or  where  the  water  is  too 
choppy,  or  where  there  is  much  traffic. 

Hold  your  oar  firmly  and  see  that  the 
blade  is  square  when  it  enters,  is  in  and 
leaves  the  water.  Pull  it  through  straight 
and  do  not  let  it  go  too  deep  —  just  keep 
the  blade  covered,  no  more.  Use  your 
arms  as  little  as  possible  ;  do  most  of  the 
work  with  the  swing  back  of  your  body 
and  the  push  against  the  stretcher  with 
your  feet,  combined. 

I  predict  for  all  who  will  "  go  in  for  " 
this  form  of  recreation,  and  pursue  it  pru- 
dently and  with  common  sense,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  improvement  physically 
and  an  unlimited  amount  of  pleasure. 
That  at  least  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
all  women  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
indulged  in  rowing  as  a  recreation. 
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"  '  Pretty  wo- 
man !  '  That's  just 
like  a  man.  Pret- 
ty chromo,  you 
mean,  Tom." 

"Well,"  in  a 
hearty,  pleasant 
voice,  "  maybe  you 
are  the  better 
judge  ;  but  I  don't 
believe  she's  'made 
up,'  and  if  I  wasn't 
the  most  henpeck- 
ed man  on  earth  I'd 
say  she  was  the 
loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw.     As  for  her 

hair,  it's " 

"  Blondined  !  And  so  utterly  impossible 
in  color  that  it  couldn't  for  a  moment 
fool  anybody  but  a  man,"  interrupted  the 
first  speaker,  with  deliciously  spiteful  em- 
phasis on  the  very  common  noun  man. 
"Eyebrows  stencilled,  eyelashes  darkened; 
lips,  ears  and  finger  tips  tinged  with  car- 
mine—  don't  you  know  ?  Complexion 
enamel,  vinegar  rouge  and  brunette 
powder — pshaw  !  The  way  the  men  go  on 
about  her  makes  me  positively  ill.  If  you 
fall  in  love  with  her,  Harry,  you  are  no 
brother  of  mine.  I  don't  care  to  be  sis- 
ter-in-law to  a  lithograph  in  fast  colors." 
"You  make  me  curious  to  see  her,  Nell, 
dear.  By  Jove,  she  must  be  either  a 
monster  or  a  paragon  !  Have  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  Tom,  and  tell  me  which." 

"Don't  try  to  extract  any  more  infor- 
mation from  me,  old  man  ;  my  teeth  are 
positively  chattering  with  terror.  You 
can  decide  for  yourself  this  evening,  if 
your  ferocious  sister  will  allow  you  to 
leave  your  room.  By  the  way,"  with  an 
amused  laugh,  "  what  do  you  suppose  Nell 
and  the  rest  of  her  charitable  sex  up  here 
have  dubbed  the  poor  girl?  'The  lady 
in  rouge  ! '  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  ought  to  have  a  sign, 
'Paint,  don't  touch.'  I  believe  she  is  a 
divorcee  or  a  widow,  and  I  know  she's 
thirty  in  spite  of  her  sickening  affectation 
of  youth." 

"Oh,  come,  Nell,  you  are  absolutely 
vicious.  She  is  not  a  day  over  twenty, 
and  she  has  the  prettiest  name  I  ever 
heard,  Violante  Solander  ;   accent  on  the 
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second  syllable,  Harry,  not  on  the  first,  to 
rhyme  with  Hollander,  as  the  bride  of  my 
bosom  insists  on  pronouncing  it." 

"  Sounds  like  a  combination  of  Spanish 
and  Scandinavian,"  the  younger  man  an- 
swers. 

"  It  is,"  returns  his  brother-in-law.  "  I 
have  met  her  father  several  times  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington.  He  is  a 
Norwegian,  a  wonderfully  handsome  man, 
of  the  purest  blonde  type,  with  charming 
old-time  manners  and  a  voice  as  deep  and 
sonorous  as  a  fine  bell.  Jack  Kendricks, 
who  knows  him  quite  well,  told  me  some- 
thing of  his  history.  As  a  young  man  he 
traveled  pretty  much  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  South  America  met  and  married 
Miss  Viola's  mother.  She  was  an  Ecua- 
dorean  of  Spanish  descent,  and  so  beauti- 
ful that  she  was  called,  in  reference  to  her 
name,  which  was  the  same  as  her  daugh- 
ter's, 'The  Violet  of  Quito.'  It  is  really 
a  case  of .  the  Arctic  zone  wedding  the 
Equator." 

"Or  of  a  walrus  committing  matrimony 
with  a  llama.  No  wonder  she  is  neither 
fish,  flesh  nor  fowl,"  added  madame,  with 
a  malicious  emphasis  that  made  both  men 
laugh. 

This  conversation  floated  up  to  me  as 
I  sat  smoking  my  cigar  on  the  forward 
edge  of  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  little 
steamer  that  carried  passengers  from  the 
railroad  station  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful 
and  well  -  known  lake  in  the  Adirondacks 
to  the  village  at  the  head  of  it,  whither 
we  were  all  bound. 

The  party  of  three  had  crossed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  boat  and  were  lean- 
ing against  the  guards  immediately  under 
me.  Later  on  I  came  to  know  them  all 
well.  The  lady  was  a  delightful  little 
bundle  of  inconsistencies,  sharp  of  tongue, 
quick  of  temper  and  jealous  of  all  that 
belonged  to  her,  but  as  generous  as  an 
Arab,  very  warm  hearted,  perfectly  fear- 
less and  honest  and  a  loyal  friend  when 
won.  She  was  born  Miss  Eleanor  Van 
Zandt,  a  family  with  a  tree  and  traditions, 
pride,  possessions  and  position  ;  but  the 
fact  that  she  belonged  in  the  top  layer  of 
the  Four  Hundred  did  not  prevent  her,  some 
ten  years  before,  refusing  a  scion  of  the 
English  nobility  (a  very  wealth}^  one,  too, 
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if  you'll  believe  me),  to  her  mother's  in- 
finite disgust,  and  giving  her  dimpled  lit- 
tle hand,  where  she  had  already  given 
her  heart,  to  big,  kindly,  genial  Thomas 
Northrup,  who  was  every  inch  a  man  and 
a  gentleman,  but  who  was  third  in  direct 
descent  (and  gloried  in  it,  too)  from  old 
John  Northrup,  saddle  and  harness  maker, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  it  told  by  one  that 
saw  it  that  he  died  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  from 
some  twenty  bullet  wounds  received  while 
carrying  the  colors  of  his  regiment,  and 
that  his  last  words  were  :  "  Don't  let  the 
Johnnies  get  the  flag  !  " 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  painful  duty  to  re- 
late that  Madame  Nell,  when  remon- 
strated with  by  her  family  upon  the 
plebeian  nature  of  the  match  she  was 
about  to  make,  flew  into  a  violent  rage 
and  said  she  would  gladly  trade  a  baker's 
dozen  of  her  eminently  high  and  well- 
born Knickerbocker  ancestors  for  "  that 
grand  old  saddler."  The  Van  Zandt 
crest  is  a  lion  rampant  gardant,  and 
shortly  after  the  wedding  an  aunt,  who 
had  declined  to  be  present,  received  a 
spirited  sketch  of  the  family  beast,  leaning 
upon  a  musket  in  the  position  of  parade 
rest,  carrying  a  flag  in  his  mouth  and 
bearing  upon  his  lordly  back  a  monstrous 
saddle,  the  motto  in  the  surrounding 
heraldic  belt  being,  "  Don't  let  the  John- 
nies get  the  flag  !  "  This  cheerful  device 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  deferential 
and  affectionate  note  from  the  bride,  ask- 
ing her  aunt  if  she  did  not  think  it  a 
pretty  way  of  combining  the  Northrup 
family  (saddle)  tree  with  the  crest  of  the 
Van  Zandts,  or  if  she  thought  the  "  dear 
old  lion  "  would  appear  to  better  advan- 
tage under  a  saddle  that  would  conceal 
him  entirely  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar 
herd. 

The  old  lady  declined  to  receive  Mrs. 
Northrup  from  that  time  until  the  day  of 
her  death,  about  four  years  later,  but 
when  her  will  was  opened  it  was  found 
that  she  had  left  $200,000  to  her  niece, 
Eleanor  Van  Zandt,  "as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  her  truth,  courage  and  artistic  ability,'' 
and  $10,000  for  a  monument  "to  that  gal- 
lant soldier  and  true  gentleman,  John 
Northrup,  who  died  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg in  the  defense  of  his  country's  flag." 
Nell  designed  the  monument,  and  every 
Decoration  Day  she  puts  a  saddle  made 
of  flowers  on  the  old  lady's  grave.  But 
to  my  tale. 

Harry  Van  Zandt,  at  the  time  of  which 


I  write,  was  about  twenty-six,  tall,  broad 
shouldered,  athletic,  brown  as  to  eyes, 
hair,  skin  and  pointed  beard,  an  engineer 
and  architect  b}^  profession,  an  advanced 
and  liberal  thinker  for  so  young  a  man, 
full  of  high  spirits,  though  with  a  depth 
an'd  earnestness  of  purpose  very  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  when  selfish  indifference 
is  the  rule,  and  altogether  a  manly,  hon- 
orable, self  reliant  and  energetic  young 
fellow.  He  had  charming  manners,  rev- 
erenced all  women,  rich  or  poor,  proud  or 
humble,  and  treated  old  people  with  an 
affectionate  deference  that  won  him  many 
friends. 

The  steamer  had  changed  her  course  to 
the  left  rather  sharply,  heading  for  her 
wharf,  when  a  Long  Lake  boat,  with  a 
woman  at  the  sculls  and  a  young  man 
holding  the  tiller  ropes,  crossed  our  bow 
and  floated  by  within  fifteen  feet  of  us. 
I  did  not  need  the  quick,  "There  she  is  ! 
Look,  Harry ! "  from  Mr.  Northrup  to 
know  that  it  was  Miss  Solander.  She 
had  turned  her  head  slightly  toward  them 
to  bow,  and  the  setting  sun  shone  squarely 
in  her  face,  making  the  wonderful  amber 
hair  seem  a  nimbus  of  golden  light  against 
the  dark  background  of  her  huge  Gains- 
borough hat. 

A  more  perfectly,  harmoniously,  ra- 
diantly beautiful  girl  I  have  never  seen. 
Her  coloring  was  simply  marvelous,  and  I 
inclined  to  Mrs.  Northrup's  opinion  that 
it  must  be  artificial.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  description  of  her  — 
the  wonderful  child-woman.  A  face  of 
rounded  and  exquisite  contours,  the  skin 
of  that  warmest,  richest,  brunette  type 
that  is  almost  dusky  ;  cheeks  that  had  the 
soft,  tender,  velvety  bloom  of  a  sun-kissed 
peach  ;  a  charming  mouth,  scarlet  as  a 
flower,  ripe,  luscious,  sensitive,  ready  to 
curve  with  sweet,  swift  laughter  or  to 
droop  with  grief.  Her  eyes,  in  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  her,  I  took  to  be  black  or  a  very 
dark  brown,  but  later  I  found  they  were 
of  that  rare  deep  blue  that  becomes  violet 
by  an  artificial  light,  and,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  length  and  thickness  of  the  dark 
lashes,  it  was  not  easy  at  any  time  to  de- 
termuie  their  exact  color,  much  less  shade. 
Well,  she  was  more  nearly  perfect  than 
any  other  human  thing  I  ever  hope  to 
see. 

From  her  gold-flax  curls'  most  marvelous  shine, 
Down  to  her  lithe  and  delicate  feet. 

There  was  not  a  curve  nor  a  waving  line 
But  moved  in  a  harmony  firm  and   sweet. 

As  she  passed  from  view  I  looked  down 
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at  the  trio  below  me.  Mrs.  Northrup  wa.s 
regarding  her  brother  curiously,  and  1 
don't  think  either  she  or  I  was  at  all  sur- 
prised-when  he  turned,  his  face  aglow 
with  enthusiasm,  and  said  :  "  What  a 
lovely  girl  !"  Then,  with  quick  change  of 
tone,  "  Who  is  that  man  with  her  ?  " 

"Lovely  as  a  Prang,"  remarked  mv 
lady,  dryl}'.  "  The  man  is  your  hated 
rival,  of  whom  you  are  already  madly 
jealous.  He  is  young,  beautiful  and  rich, 
■dances  divinely,  speaks  real  English  and 
has  very  nearly  a  tablespoonful  of  brains 
— not  that  he  needs  such  a  preponderance 
of  brain,  for  he  has  enough  money  to 
make  a  social  success  of  a  jibbering  idiot. 
His  name  is  Francis  Floyd-Jones,  but  we 
speak  of  him  affectionately  as  '  Fluggeon,' 
and  those  that  know  him  best  sometimes 
lovingly  refer  to  him  as  '  Balaam's  Ass  '^ 
"but  jw/'// like  him,  Harry." 

Van  Zandt's  reply  1  did  not  hear,  as  I 
discreetly  moved  awa}^ ;  but  I  heard  both 
men  laugh,  and  I  joined  them  heartily 
when  at  a  safe-  distance. 

When  we  landed  I  found  we  were  all 
bound  for  the  same  hotel,  a  capital  one, 
named  for  and  kept  by  one  of  a  famous 
hotel-keeping  family.  The  Northrups' 
little  girl,  a  madcap  child  of  six,  was  on 
the  lawn  waiting  the  return  of  her  parents 
and  the  arrival  of  her  uncle,  of  whom  she 
was  evidently  very  fond,  although  she 
abandoned  him  speedily  in  order  to  hug 
and  kiss  his  superb  Irish  setter,  Blarney, 
who  licked  the  small  imp's  face  calmly 
and  appeared  in  his  grave  dog's  way 
genuinely  glad  to  see  her. 

Ethel,  as  I  found  out  in  a  day  or  two, 
had  taken  one  of  those  intense  fancies 
that  children  do  occasionally  to  almost 
entire  strangers  to  "  the  lady  in  rouge," 
and  would  escape  to  her  whenever  chance 
permitted.  Poor  Mrs.  Northrup  !  Her 
ranks  were  deserters  to  the  enemy.  Her 
husband  openly  admired  the  gorgeously- 
tinted  girl,  her  child  simply  worshipped 
her,  her  brother  had  palpably  fallen  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and,  when  we  came  out 
from  dinner,  it  was  found  that  Blarney 
had  dumbly  sworn  allegiance  to  the  violet 
of  two  zones  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  leave  her.  The  dog's  infatua- 
tion was  put  to  practical  service  by  his 
master  during  the  next  few  weeks,  for 
that  astute  young  gentleman,  when  un- 
able to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  his 
idol  by  peering  and  prowling,  would  take 
one  of  Blarney's  silky  ears  in  his  hand 
and  whisper,   "  Go,  find  her,  boy,"  which 


tlie  clever  animal  promptly  proceeded  to 
do,  usually  successfully,  though  often  the 
search  would  receive  a  check  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  and  be  resumed  after  a  run 
of  a  mile  on  the  island. 

Madame  Nell  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  we  had  a  host  of  common  friends  in 
New  York  and  ^Vashington,  and  that  an 
uncle  on  her  mother's  side  (poor  Dick 
Whitney,  who  was  lost  on  the  Ville  de 
Havre)  had  been  a  classmate  of  mine  at 
Harvard  forty  odd  years  before.  These 
kindly  young  people  were  as  good  and 
affectionate  to  me  as  though  I  had  been 
a  relative,  and  the  heart  of  a  lonely  old 
man  went  out  to  them  gratefully  and  lov- 
ingly. 

By  the  way,  I  am  tempted  to  re- 
peat a  compliment  that  I  overheard  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  summer,  because  it 
was  the  pleasantest  and  heartiest  I  ever  had 
paid  to  me,  or  rather  about  me.  Charge 
it  to  the  garrulity  of  age  or  simple  con- 
ceit, but  here  it  is  : 

I  came  up  behind  them  one  dark  night 
on  the  piazza,  just  as  Mrs.  Northrop 
turned  to  her  husband  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
know,  Tom,  dear,  I  think  Dr.  Zobel  is 
the  very  nicest  old  man  I  ever  knew  ;  he 
has  the  head  of  a  sage  and  the  fresh,  pure 
heart  of  a  little  child." 

There  was  a  hop  that  first  evening  in 
the  large  drawing  room  of  the  hotel,  and 
a  little  while  before  the  music  began  I 
wandered  in  to  find  three  or  four  small 
groups  talking  and  laughing,  among  them 
Van  Zandt  and  his  sister.  She  made  room 
for  me  on  the  sofa,  and  said  I  should  be 
her  attendant  cavalier,  as  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  dance.  We  chatted  a  bit  and 
then  madame  began  a  running  comment- 
ary on  the  people  as  they  entered. 

"  The  Robinsons  —  papa,  mamma  and 
daughter.  Papa  looketh  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red.  Mamma  is  a  devout 
Catholic.  Daughter  openly  defies  both 
parents  and,  I  am  convinced,  hath  a  devil. 
I  have  ventured  to  rename  them  '  Rum, 
Romanism  and  Rebellion.'  " 

"What  De  Quincy  would  call  'an  overt 
act  of  alliteration,'  Nell,"  said  Van  Zandt, 
and  added  :  "  Who  is  the  imposing-look- 
ing old  girl  leading  the  small,  meek 
man  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  Oh  !  of  course.  The  lion 
and  the  lamb.  Mrs.  Colter  is  literary, 
writes  things,  reads  Browning  understand- 
ingly  (happy  woman  !),  quotes  Greek  to 
people  that  never  harmed  her,  and  herds 
the  lamb,  who  never  has  any  capers  in  his 
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sauce,  and  who  is,  I  am  told,  her  third 
matrimonial  venture." 

"A  fulfiUness  of  prophecy,"  murmured 
Harry,  "  '  And  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together.'  " 

"  Harry,  you  are  incorrigible.  The 
young  man  of  peculiarly  unwholesome 
appearance  who  has  just  sneaked  in  is, 
1  am  morally  certain,  Uriah  Heep,  though 
he  says  his  name  is  Penrose.  That  [as  a 
handsome  old  lady  of  large  proportions 
came  into  the  room]  is  Miss  Eldridge. 
She  is  very  nice,  but  is  omnipresent, 
so  we  call  her  '  The  Almighty.'  Her  es- 
cort is  Mr.  Hinton ;  he  is  the  biggest, 
jolliest  and  —  except  my  Tom  —  the  best- 
natured  man  here.-  Everyone  calls  him 
'Jumbo'  or  'Billy'  Look  out  for  him. 
Buz  ;  he  is  another  rival  and  deter- 
mined to  have  the  chromo  at  any  price. 
There  she  is  with  '  Buttons '  in  tow,  and 
the  disconsolate  '  Wafer  '  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  console  himself  with  his  divinity's 
aunt." 

The  young  gentlemen  were  aptly  named. 
The  first,  a  handsome  3^oung  West  Pointer 
on  furlough,  in  all  the  glory  of  cadet  gray 
and  a  multitude  of  bell  buttons  ;  the  other, 
a  pleasant-faced  fellow,  surprisingly  tall 
and  thin.  Nell  had  introduced  Van  Zandt 
and  me  to  Miss  Solander  and  her  aunt 
shortly  after  dinner,  and  I  had  had  a  very 
pleasant  chat  with  the  stately,  white- 
haired  old  lady,  who  was  so  proud  and 
fond  of  her  exquisite  niece.  She  was  Mr. 
Solander's  sister  and  the  widow  of  Captain 
Dupont  of  the  French  Navy. 

Several  friends  of  Mrs.  Northrup  joined 
her,  and  Van  Zandt  excused  himself  and 
went  to  make  one  of  the  little  group  of 
men  around  Miss  Solander,  followed  by  a 
parting  injunction  from  his  sister  to  re- 
member that  benzine  would  remove  paint 
spots  if  applied  while  they  were  fresh. 

Beautiful  as  this  flower-faced  girl  was 
at  all  times,  by  lamp  light  and  in  evening 
dress  she  was  lovely  beyond  all  power  of 
words  to  express,  and  as  I  came  to  know 
her  I  found  that  her  beauty  was  not  alone 
in  her  superb  coloring,  in  the  perfect  lines 
of  her  face  and  figure  or  in  her  exuberant 
health,  but  was  in  her  life  ;  for  she  was — 
and  is — that  rare,  sweet  thing,  a  womanly 
woman,  brave,  strong,  gentle,  generous, 
pure  of  heart  and  clean  of  thought,  a 
lover  of  truth,  a  hater  of  meanness,  with 
a  mind  broadened  by  travel  and  burnished 
by  attrition  ;  and  she  carried,  moreover,  a 
cloak  of  charity  of  such  wide  and  ample 
fold    that   it  fell   lovinorly   over   even    the 


follies  and  frailties  of  those  weaker  ones 
of  her  own  sex  and  was  proof  against  the 
arrows  of  envy. 

With  old  people  and  children  she  was 
a  great  favorite  ;  the  men  were  her  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  and  a  good  half  dozen 
of  them  were  helplessly,  hopelessly,  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her ;  but  a 
number  of  the  young  married  women  and 
girls  professed  strong  disapproval  of  her, 
on  similar  grounds  to  those  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Northrup  on  the  steamer,  though  I 
had  my  private  suspicions  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  they  were  a  trifle  jealous 
of  the  attention  she  received  from  the 
men,  who,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  sum- 
mer resorts,  were  not  overabundant.  Mrs. 
Northrup's  dislike  was  an  honest  one, 
for  she  firmly  believed  the  girl  was  arti- 
ficial, and  having  carefully  avoided  an 
intimacy  knew  but  little  of  the  lovely 
nature  and  bright  mind  that  no  one  was 
better  fitted  to  appreciated  than  she. 

Besides,  Madame  Nell  was  a  born 
matchmaker  and  wanted  her  adored 
brother  to  marry  her  particular  friend  and 
crony,  Miss  Carrie  Belmont,  a  bright- 
eyed,  keen-witted,  merry  little  soul,  who 
took  nothing  seriously  except  medicine 
and  had  about  as  much  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose as  a  month-old  kitten.  To  a  man 
like  Van  Zandt,  who  needed  both  the 
curb  and  spur  of  a  mentality  as  strong 
and  earnest  as  his  own,  she  would  have 
been  about  as  valuable  a  helpmeet  as  was 
poor  little  Dora  to  David  Copperfield. 
But  Nell  was  fond  of  the  pretty,  clever 
little  creature,  felt  sure  (as  our  mothers 
and  sisters,  God  bless  'em  !  always  do) 
that  her  brother  was  thoroughly  incapable 
of  picking  out  the  right  kind  of  a  wife, 
and  weeks  before  he  came  had  perceived 
in  Miss  Solander's  marvelous  loveliness  a 
dangerous  and  powerful  factor  in  the 
personal  equations  she  wished  to  make 
equal  to  each  other,  so  that  by  the  trans- 
position of  matrimony  they  should  be- 
come one. 

Of  course  this  knowledge  came  to  me 
gradually ;  but  even  that  first  evening, 
as  Van  Zandt  and  Miss  Solander  passed 
near  us  in  the  waltz,  I  could  see  that  he 
was  wonderfully  taken  with  his  fair  part- 
ner. For  the  next  few  days  he  was  more 
or  less  the  victim  of  some  little  sisterly 
traps  that  Avere  set  with  great  tact  and 
amused  Northrup  and  me  immensely. 
Then  my  young  gentleman  escaped  and 
made  great  running,  distancing  "  But- 
tons," "  The  Wafer,"  "  Balaam's  Ass,"  and 
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the  rest  of  what  Nell  called  the  "fry," 
and  crowding  Hinton  closely  for  what 
each  felt  was  his  life's  race  for  a  prize 
that  might  be  for  neither  of  them.  They 
were  a  nice,  manly,  generous  pair  of  rivals, 
and  I  never  saw  either  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  I  remember  one 
day  I  was  fishing,  when  they  both  rushed 
down  to  their  boats  and  started  for  the 
island  at  racing  stroke.    Just  as  they  were 


to  me  that  her  rich,  flexible  contralto, 
the  liquid  tingle  of  the  banjo  and  the 
Spanish  words  of  the  song  she  loved  best 
to  sing,  made  a  harmony  as  soft  and  sweet 
as  the  fragrant,  moonlit  nights  of  her 
Southern  home. 

Until  I  read  the  generous  and  intelli- 
gent praise  of  the  banjo  by  the  gifted  pen 
of  America's  greatest  writer  of  romance,  I 
had  been  rather  diffident  of  expressnig  my 


"there  was  a  hop  that  first  evening.'  — p.  273. 


abreast  of  me  Van  Zandt,  who  was  lead- 
ing, broke  a  rowlock,  and  Hinton  forged 
ahead  ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  what  had 
occurred  he  backed  water,  tossed  Harry 
an  extra  rowlock,  waited  until  he  had  put 
it  in,  and  then  away  they  went  again. 

Which  was  the  favored  one  it  was  for  some 
time  difficult  to  decide,  as  the  girl  was 
evidently  used  to  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  accepted  it  gracefully  and  even 
gratefully  ;  but  yet  somehow  as  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  course.  She  took  many 
things  as  matters  of  course,  by  the  way, 
among  others  her  beauty,  of  which  she 
was  as  little  vain  as  a  flower  is  of  its  color 
or  perfume,  and  she  labored  under  the 
pleasant  delusion  that  men  liked  her  sim- 
ply because  she  could  dance  and  ride  and 
row  and  shoot  and  play  tennis.  There 
was  another  thing  she  played  beside  ten- 
nis, and  that  was  the  banjo,  and  it  seemed 


liking  for  this  charming  instrument,  partly 
because  it  was  rather  impressed  upon  me 
by  my  parents,  who  were  a  little  tinged 
with  Puritanism,  that  it  was  low,  and 
partly  because  a  musical  friend,  whose 
opinion  in  matters  harmonic  I  always 
deferred  to,  disliked  it;  but,  under  the 
rose,  I  thought  it  delicious,  and  many 
years  ago  I  used  to  wander  pretty  often 
to  a  beer  garden  in  New  York,  where  an 
old  darky  named  Horace  touched  the 
strings  with  a  master's  hand  and  drew 
from  them  the  half  sad,  half  merry,  but 
wholly  sweet  melodies  of  his  child-hearted 
race,  which  always  struck  some  responsive 
chord  in  me  that  no  other  music  ever  did. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  musical  talent 
in  the  three  hotels  that  summer.  Miss 
Solander,  Miss  Belmont,  Hinton  and  Van 
Zandt  were  a  capital  quartet  ;  Mrs.  Robin- 
son was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  ac- 
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companist  ;  a  young  girl  from  Troy  sang 
Irish  songs  to  a  zither  delightfully  ;  "  But- 
tons "  gave  us  the  lays  of  West  Point,  and 
"Balaam's  Ass,"  as  Mrs.  Northrup  ex- 
pressed it,  "  really  brayed  very  melodi- 
ously." 

Van  Zandt  had  one  decided  advantage 
over  the  other  men  in  his  wooing,  for  he 
had  brought  his  own  saddle  horse  with 
him,  and  as  Miss  Solander  had  hers,  a 
beautiful  and  very  fast  bay  mare,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  horsewoman,  riding  near- 
ly every  day,  wet  or  dry,  he  frequently 
managed  to  be  her  escort. 

They  asked  me  to  go  with  them  one 
morning  for  a  long  ride  through  the 
mountains,  and  as-  it  was  not  impossible 
that  we  might  see  a  deer  or  some  birds 
Miss  Viola  took  her  repeating  shotgun,  a 
pretty  and  close  -  shooting  little  weapon 
with  which  she  was  very  expert,  and  Van 
Zandt  and  I  our  Stevens  rifles. 

My  mount  was  the  best  to  be  had  in 
the  village,  and  was  a  strong,  slow  ani- 
mal, intended  by  nature  to  grace  a  plow. 

It  was  a  grand  day,  crisp  and  clear, 
and  the  first  level  stretch  of  road  we 
came  to  my  young  companions  decided  to 
have  a  race.  Away  they  went,  Blarney 
and  I  at  an  increasing  interval  behind 
them.  At  a  turn  in  the  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  Harry's  big  gray 
was  leading  the  mare  by  a  good  length, 
and  when  they  rejoined  me  Miss  Solander 
acknowledged  her  defeat  handsomely,  but 
put  in  a  saving  clause  for  her  pet  by  ad- 
dmg,  ''She  runs  her  best  when  frightened. 
I  don't  think  even  your  splendid  gray 
could  catch  her  if  we  saw  a  bear." 

Harry  laughed  pleasantly,  said  he  im- 
agined his  horse,  too,  might  develop  un- 
expected speed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  we  cantered  on.  A  little  before  noon 
we  left  the  main  road  and  struck  into  a 
bridle  path  that  led  through  a  dense  pine 
forest,  utterly  impassable  by  reason  of 
fallen  trees  and  underbush,  except  on  the 
narrow  trail.  We  had  not  gone  far  when 
our  way  seemed  barred  by  a  huge  dead 
pine  that  had  fallen  slantingly  across  the 
path  and  rested  on  a  great  boulder  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  too  high  to  jump  near 
the  roots  without  great  danger  and  the 
triangular  opening  by  the  rock  did  not 
look  high  enough  for  a  horse  to  go 
through.  However,  we  dismounted  and 
managed  to  get  the  animals  through, 
though  there  was  very  little  room  to 
spare. 

In  about  half  a  mile  we  came  to  the 


edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  trail  widened 
out  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  bordered  by  a 
dense  second  growth  of  ash.  Perhaps 
a  thousand  yards  farther  on  Blarney  be- 
came excited  over  some  fresh  tracks  in 
the  sandy  soil,  which  we  found  were  those 
of  a  deer  that  had  passed  only  a  few  min- 
utes before,  as  was  shown  by  a  clumpof  fern 
that  was  slowly  straightening  its  crushed 
and  bent  fronds  by  the  side  of  the  narrow 
road.  Miss  Solander  and  I  halted,  while 
Harry  rode  quietly  on  ahead  after  Blarney, 
who  was  acting  rather  queerly,  I  thought, 
follov>7ing  the  deer  track  for  a  few  feet, 
then  pausing,  with  nose  in  the  air  and 
bristling  back,  to  snuff  the  air  and  growl. 
Van  Zandt  spoke  to  him,  and  the  dog 
went  steadily  and  slowly  forward.  He 
was  a  clever  beast  and  the  only  setter 
I  ever  saw  that  could  hunt  all  kinds  of 
game  well.  Miss  Solander  promptly  emp- 
tied the  magazine  of  her  shotgun,  and  re- 
filled it  with  wire  cartridges  loaded  with 
"buck  and  ball." 

I  was  watching  Van  Zandt,  who  was  a 
few  hundred  feet  away,  when  there  was  a 
crashing  noise  in  the  brush,  and  midway 
between  him  and  us  a  good-sized  black - 
bear  stepped  out  on  the  trail.  My  horse 
made  a  buck  jump  that  nearly  unseated 
me  and  backed  half  his  length  into  the 
bush.  Bang  !  Bang  !  went  Miss  Viola's 
gun.  The  bear  stumbled,  gave  a  roar  of 
pain  and  rage,  and  started  for  us.  The 
mare  plunged  wildly,  wheeled  about 
sharply  and  flew  back  by  the  way  we 
came.  The  brute  I  rode  was  paralyzed 
with  terror  and  I  could  not  budge  him, 
nor  did  I  dare  to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting 
Van  Zandt,  and  my  position  of  course 
kept  his  rifle  silent.  But  he  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  fired  in  the  air,  gave 
a  yell  that  a  panther  might  have  envied, 
and  came  toward  us  at  a  gallop. 

The  bear  turned  to  look  at  this  new 
enemy,  and  rose  promptly  on  his  hind 
legs  to  receive  him.  1  saw  the  gray 
swerve   slightly,  heard    a  savage  "  Jump, 

you  !  "    from  Van    Zandt,    saw  his 

spurs  go  home,  and  then  the  great  horse 
rise  to  the  leap  and  skim  over  the  bear  in 
a  splendid  arch.  Blarney,  who  was  just 
behind  his  master,  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  lit  fairly  on  the  bear,  and  was  sadly 
scratched  and  bitten  before  he  got  away. 
Van  Zandt  shouted,  "  I  must  catch  her 
before  she  gets  to  the  fallen  tree  !  "  and 
went  by  me  like  a  whirlwind.  It  was  not 
much  over  a  mile,  she  had  a  hundred 
yards  and  more  the  start  of  him,  and  the 
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mare  was  going  like  tlie  wind.  I  lired  a 
shot  as  soon  as  the  gray  passed  me,  and 
the  report  seemed  to  rouse  my  horse,  who, 
oblivious  to  spur  and  voice,  had  cowered 
shivering  in  the  brush,  for  he  shook  him- 
self, snorted,  took  a  last  look  at  the  bear, 
which  was  preparing  to  join  the  proces- 
sion, turned  tail  and  fled-,  developing 
speed  of  which  I  w'ould  not  have  believed 
him  capable. 

It  was  a  horrible  ride,  not  on  account 
of  the  bear,  which  might  have  been  a 
mouse  for  all  the  thought  I  gave  it,  but  be- 
cause there,  ahead  of  me,  in  that  narrow 
road,  a  beautiful  girl,  just  blossoming  into 
splendid  womanhood,  was  rushing  to  an 
aw^ful,  ghastly  death,  and  a  few  cruel 
yards  behind  her  the  man  that  loved  her 
and  would  so'  gladly  have  given  his  life 
for  hers.  Oh,  how  my  heart  ached  for 
him,  and  how  I  wished  the  old  man  that 
was  third  in  that  terrible  race  might  die 
instead  of  that  sweet  child-woman  !  Could 
he  overtake  her  ?  He  was  spurring  fiercely 
and  the  gray  was  doing  his  best ;  but 
though  the  gap  between  them  was  clos- 
mg,  it  was  closing  slowly  —  and  we  had 
entered  the  wood.  Yes,  he  was  surely 
gaining  now,  sixt}^  feet  more  and  he  would 
have  her.  But  there  was  the  tree,  and  he 
couldn't  reach  her  in  time.  I  covered  my 
eyes  with  my  hands  and  turned  sick  and 
faint.  Then  came  back  to  me  in  a  man's 
voice  grown  shrill  with  agony,  one  word, 
and  following  it  crash  !  crash  !  in  rapid 
succession,  and  again  the  sound  of  the 
hurrying  hoof  beats. 

I  opened  my  eyes.  Was  I  blinded  by 
my  tears?  There  were  no  dreadful  bun- 
dles under  the  tree.  Then  that  word, 
with  its  fierce,  imperious  note  of  com- 
mand, which  had  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  me  in  that  first  awful  moment,  came 
through  the  porch  of  the  outer  ear,  where 
it  had  lingered,  into  the  brain,  and  I  un- 
derstood— "  Jump  I  "  He  had  taken  the 
one  chance  left  to  them  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, shrieked  his  order  at  her,  and  she 
had  obeyed,  lifting  her  mare  to  a  leap 
that  looked  impossible.  He  had  followed 
her,  and  they  had  cleared  it  safely,  for  I 
could  see  their  heads  over  the  fallen 
trunk.  I  checked  my  horse,  dismounted, 
led  him  through  the  opening  and  galloped 
on  again. 

In  a  few  moments  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  gray  range  up  alongside  of 
the  mare  and  Van  Zandt  seize  her  bridle. 
I  joined  them  and  found  they  were  sound 
in  life  and  limb.     Harry  was  standing  by 


the  mare's  head,  quieting  her,  and  some- 
how he  had  gotten  possession  of  a  little 
gauntleted  hand  and  was  looking  at  the 
girl  with  a  world  of  love  in  his  fine  eyes. 
She  was  quite  pale,  but  her  face  was 
steadfast  and  strong,  and  in  it  as  she  met 
Van  Zandt's  look  frankly  was  the  dawn- 
ing of  something  that  she  was  unaware  of 
yet,  something  that,  if  she  lived  would 
crown  her  lover's  life  with  happiness 
"sweet  beyond  compare" — and  my  old 
heart  was  glad  for  them  both. 

Neither  Blarney  nor  the  bear  was  in 
sight,  and  as  I  had  hung  on  to  my  rifle 
half  unconsciously  I  proposed  going  back 
to  look  for  the  dog,  but  they  insisted  on 
accompanying  me,  and  Miss  Solander 
showed  her  own  gun  in  its  carbine  holster 
with  the  flap  buttoned.  I  tell  you  it  took 
nerve  for  a  girl  on  a  runaway  horse  to  do 
that  bit  of  work.  Well,  we  went  cau- 
tiously back,  Van  Zandt  holding  a  strap 
fastened  to  the  mare's  bridle,  and  I  on 
ahead.  Nothing  in  sight  until  we  got  out 
of  the  wood  and  had  made  a  slight  turn. 
Then  we  saw  Blarney,  very  ragged  and 
bloody,  but  with  an  air  of  proud  own- 
ership, snifflng  around  the  dead  body 
of  the  bear.  We  had  some  trouble  in 
bringing  up  the  horses,  but  managed  it 
finally. 

Everyone  seemed  to  feel  after  that  that 
Van  Zandt  would  win  and  wear  the  vio- 
let. Even  Mrs.  Northrup  was  prepar- 
ing to  bow  gracefully  to  the  inevitable, 
when  Ethel  came  on  the  scene  in  the  role 
of  "  enfante  terrible  "  and  spoke  her  little 
piece. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon.  The 
next  day,  Monday,  was  Miss  Viola's 
twenty-first  birthday  ;  her  father  was  to 
arrive  by  the  evening  boat,  and  several  of 
the  young  men  had  planned  rowing  and 
sailing  races  in  her  honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Northrup,  Miss  Belmont,  Hinton  and  I 
were  chatting  in  a  little  summer  house 
just  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  a  few 
feet  away,  Viola,  Harry  and  Ethel  were 
skipping  flat  stones  over  the  water.  In  a 
pause  in  our  talk,  which  had  been  of 
Byron,  just  after  someone  had  quoted  : 

She  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all, 

we  were  all  looking  at  the  trio  outside 
and  speculating  probably  upon  the  future 
of  two  of  them,  when  we  saw  Ethel  seize 
Miss  Solander's  hand,  look  up  at  her  ador- 
ingly, and  heard  her  say,  in  her  childish 
pipes  :    "  You're    so   pretty  !      Why   does 
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mamma  call  you  '  the  colored  lady  ? ' 
You're  not  a  nigger,  are  you  ?  " 

The  girl  flushed  painfully,  but  stooped, 
kissed  the  child  and,  looking  straight  at 
Mrs.  Northrup,  said  very  gently :  "  No, 
dear  ;  and  if  mamma  knew  me  better  she 
would  not  think  I  was  colored."  Then 
she  turned,  bowed  slightly  and  walked 
rapidly  up  the  beach.  Nell  burst  into 
tears.  Van  Zandt  muttered  something  that 
didn't  sound  like  a  prayer  and  tore  after 
his  lady  love.  Northrup  was  so  startled 
and  angry  that,  instead  of  comforting  his 
wife,  he  gave  her  a  little  shake  and  ex- 
ploded with  :  "  It's  too bad  !    A  nice 

mess  you  and  the  brat  have  made  of 
things  !"  Then,  as  the  ludicrous  side  of 
the  affair  appealed  to  his  fun-loving  na- 
ture :  "  To  save  time,  I'll  spank  Ethel 
while  you  roll  out  the  crust  of  a  nice,  big 
humble  pie." 

Hinton  and  Miss  Belmont  slunk  off, 
and  I  was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when 
the  unhappy  little  woman  sobbed  out, 
"  Oh,  Doctor,  please,  please  don't  go  ! 
Stay  and  tell  me  what  to  do.  Tom's  so 
nasty — if  you  laugh,  Tom  dear,  I'll  kill 
you."  So  I  stayed,  and  while  we  were  con- 
sulting what  was  best  to  do  Van  Zandt 
came  quietly  into  the  summer  house,  his 
face  and  tightly-closed  lips  ashen,  and  his 
eyes  the  eyes  of  a  strong  man  in  pain. 
Nell  rushed  at  him,  exclaiming :  "  My 
poor  Harry,  my  darling  brother  !  I  am  so 
sorry  ;  try  to  forgive  me  !" 

He  put  her  away  from  him  with  no 
show  of  anger,  but  very  coldly,  and  then, 
very  evenly  and  in  an  emotionless,  me- 
chanical sort  of  way,  he  said:  "I  have 
asked  Miss  Solander  to  be  my  wife.  She 
refused  me.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
never  forgive  you,  nor  speak  to  you,  until 
she  accepts  your  apology  and  my  love — 
and  that  will  be  never,"  he  added,  heavily, 
and  half  under  his  breath.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  meant  it  and  would  stick 
to  it,  and  his  sister,  who  knew  he  never 
broke  his  word,  after  one  appealing  look 
at  him,  threw  herself  in  her  husband's 
arms  and  sobbed  miserably.  I  followed 
the  boy  and  took  an  old  man's  privilege. 
He  listened  patiently  and  thanked  me 
affectionately,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Then 
I  tried  to  find  Miss  Viola,  and  came  across 
Nell  on  the  same  quest  ;  but  no  one  saw 
her  until  the  next  afternoon. 

Monday  was  cloudy  and  windy,  a  real 
gray  day.  The  races  were  to  begin  at  3 
o'clock,    and    the    entire  community   was 


gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Both 
Miss  Solander  and  Van  Zandt  were  en- 
tered, and  I  knew  their  pride  would  make 
them  show  up.  The  first  race  was  for 
ladies  in  Long  Lake  boats  over  a  half 
mile  course  and  return,  six  entries,  a 
handicap  of  one  hundred  yards  on  Miss 
Solander  and  fifty  on  Mrs.  Claggett. 
Viola  beat  it  handsomely  and  then  rowed 
directly  across  to  the  island,  where  she 
would  have  a  good  view  of  the  sailing 
race,  though  I  think  her  object  was  more 
to  escape  the  crowd. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes 
three  canoes,  manned  by  Hinton,  Van 
Zandt  and  another  man,  came  up  to  the 
starter's  boat. 

The  canoes  got  away  together.  Van 
Zandt  to  leeward.  They  Kad  gone  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  a  squall 
from  the  opposite  shore  struck  them,  and 
the  canoe  with  the  violet  pennant  (Har- 
ry's) went  over  like  a  flash,  the  other  two, 
with  loose  sheets,  running  before  the 
wind.  Mrs.  Northrup  screamed,  and  so 
did  several  other  women  ;  but  Van  Zandt 
was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  him  on  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe. 

Half  a  dozen  men  started  in  rowboats, 
but  one  shot  out  from  the  island  and  fair- 
ly flew  for  the  capsized  craft.  It  was 
Viola,  and  we  saw  her,  when  she  reached 
her  goal,  stand  up,  shake  off  her  outer 
skirts  and  dive.  I  had  a  powerful  glass, 
and  when  she  came  up  I  saw  she  had  him 
and  was  trying  to  reach  her  boat,  which 
was  drifting  away.  She  gave  that  up  and 
struggled  toward  the  canoe.  They  went 
down,  and  then  the  rescue  boats  hid 
them.  It  seemed  an  eternity  before  two 
boats  pulled  swiftly  toward  us.  In  the 
first  was  Van  Zandt,  a  nasty  cut  on  his 
head  and  unconscious,  but  breathing 
faintly.  In  the  next,  held  in  the  arms 
of  poor  "Buttons,"  whose  tears  were 
dropping  on  her  lovely  white  face,  was 
the  sweet  child-woman,  all  the  wonderful 
rose  tints  gone  from  lip  and  cheek  and 
in  its  place  the  sad,  cold  hue  of  death. 
There  was  no  sign  of  vitality,  and  I  was 
hopeless  from  the  first  ;  but  we  were  still 
working  over  her  when  the  steamer  came 
in,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  there  was 
a  heart-broken  cry  and  her  father  had  her 
in  his  arms. 

Was  it  the  bitter  agony  and  yearning 
love  in  that  strong  man's  cry  that  called 
back  the  fleeing  life,  or  was  it  the  sudden 
jar  of  lifting  her  and  the  fierce  clasp  of 
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her  father's  arms  that  started  the  stilled 
lungs  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but,  physician 
though  I  am,  I  incline  to  the  former  solu- 
tion. Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
there  was  a  faint  flutter  in  pulse  and 
breast,  and  we  renewed  our  efforts.  In 
half  an  hour  she  was  breathing  softlv  and 
the  color  was  coming  back  to  her  bonny 
face.  Her  father  carried  her  up  to  the 
hotel  and  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Northrup  got 
her  to  bed.  She  recovered  rapidly,  but 
Van  Zandt  was  pretty  ill  for  about  a 
week,  and  positively  refused  to  see  his 
sister. 

Well,  I  suppose  it  was  officious  and 
meddlesome  in  me,  but  one  day  when  I 
knew  where  Violante  was  I  took  Nell's 
hand  in  my  arm  and  brought  them  to- 
gether. In  a  few  minutes  they  were  cry- 
ing over  each  other  in  real  woman l_v 
fashion,  and  I  prowled  off.  In  about  ten 
minutes  little  Nell,  her  eyes  shining  with 
happiness,    hunted   me    up  and   said,   "  I 


want  you  to  take  me  to  Harry."  She 
showed  me  in  her  hand  a  beautiful  and 
curious  ring,  which  I  knew  was  the  en- 
gagement ring  of  Miss  Viola's  mother. 
Harry  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  when  we  entered, 
and,  without  turning  his  head,  he  asked, 
"  Is  that  you,  Doctor  ?" 

I  answered  him,  and  then  Nell  stole  up 
behind  him,  dropped  the  great  ruby  in  his 
lap,  and  whispered,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
"With  my  dear  sister  Violante's  love." 
Harry  looked  at  the  ring  stupidly  for  an 
instant,  then  Nell  came  around  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  pulled  her  down  into  his  arms 
without  a  word.  And  I  stole  away  with 
wet  eyes  and  a  glad  heart,  and  told  the 
news  to  Tom  and  Carrie  and  that  prince 
of  good  fellows,  "Jumbo"  Hinton. 

That  is  about  all.  Mr.  Solander  gave 
his  consent  and  something  more  substan- 
tial, and  two  months  later  I  went  to  the 
wedding  of  "  The  Lady  in  Rouge." 


-•sfc._j: 
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BY    F.    CAMPBELL    MOLLER,    ^L   D. 


"  L^P  the  river"  is  a  phrase  most  felici- 
tously significant  to  the  Londoner  conver- 
sant with  the  charm  and  romance  of  boat- 
ing life  on  the  summer  Thames.  It  means 
an  almost  idyllic  phase  of  outdoor  ex- 
istence which,  in  manifold  fascinations  and 
picturesque  surroundings,  is  indigenous 
to  England  and  peculiar  to  this  river. 
What  fox  hunting  is  to  Britain  boating  is 
in  its  season  to  the  Londoners — a  pastime 
for  the  people  of  the  metropolis.  The 
scope  of  the   Thames  includes  many  di- 


verse opportunities  for  aquatic  recrea- 
tion. There  is  the  simple  pleasure  of  a 
day's  punting.  Sturdily  poling  against 
the  current,  thence  to  float  idly  down 
stream,  with  a  charming  companion  or 
two  and  well-filled  hamper,  past  the  ever- 
shifting  shore  backgrounds  which  change 
the  while  from  beautiful  examples  of  land- 
scape gardening,  with  glimpses  of  far 
woodland  reaches  through  the  dells  of 
some  vast  estate,  to  the  lush,  cattle-dot- 
ted meadows.     Then  come  the  well-kept 
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grounds  of  neat,  antique  -  looking  boat- 
ing inns,  their  landing  stages  bright  with 
many-hued  costumes  of  boating  men  and 
women. 

Or  the  sunshine  glints  on  the  "  feather- 
ings "  of  a  two  or  three  pair  oared  skiff  as 
it  glides — a  blocking  of  color,  variegated 
by  white  or  striped  rowing  flannels,  sym- 
phonies in  muslin,  or  the  low  lights  of  some 
girl's  terra-cotta  gown  in  the  stern  sheets, 
seen  against  the  greensward  sweep  of  an 
upland  lawn — past  an  ivy-grown  church  or 
angular-winged,'red  chimney  topped  villa. 
In  the  soft  tones  of  the  distance  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  occupants  of  the  boat 
melt  into  a  merging  blur  of  tints  as  it 
runs  by  an  ochre- colored  bank.  Then 
there  is  the  crowd  and  crush  of  regatta 
days  at  Henley  or  Molesey,  or  the  furore 
of  the  'Varsity  races.  Again,  week  after 
week  is  sometimes  passed  by  fashion's 
votaries  and  river  enthusiasts  on  some 
luxuriously-appointed  houseboat,  in  watch- 
ing the  ever-changing  panorama  of  river 
life,  and  visiting  its  riparian  pleasances — 
the  Roebuck  at  Tilehurst,  Medmenham 
Abbey  and  many  another  historic  inn, 
or  creeping  along  the  silent  backwaters 
and  reed-banked  by-ways  of  the  almost 
disused  canals.  "  Up  the  river  "  is  under 
the  supervising  care  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  its  natural  attractions  are 
fostered  and  permanently  enhanced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  well  -  kept  shorelands, 
which  are  owned  for  the  most  part,  luckily 
for  the  preservation  of  their  refined  love- 
liness, by  a  few  estated  proprietors.  Ac- 
knowledged class  distinctions  and  pecuni- 
ary barriers  enforced  by  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  attainment  restrain,  in  a  measure, 
'Arry  and  'Arriet  from  invading  the  more 
exclusive  portion  of  the  stream  above 
Maidenhead. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  subur- 
ban life  of  West  Londoners  the  Thames  is 
only  known  as  a  broad,  sluggish,  muddy, 
brown  flood  as  seen  from  the  embank- 
ment or  London  Bridge,  thickening  as  one 
nears  the  region  of  the  docks,  with  a  for- 
est of  masts,  yardarms  and  rigging  of  the 
craft  of  all  nations.  And  not,  as  known 
from  Twickenham  to  Oxford,  as  the  jolli- 
est,  "  larkiest "  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  poetically  beautiful  river,  in  its 
blending  of  historical  association  and 
rural  loveliness,  in  the  world.  Here  no 
boarded  advertisements  flaunt  their  em- 
pirical wording,  and  vulgarly-colored  let- 
tering, over  the  sweep  of  the  riverside 
landscape  ;     whatever    be    the    evils    of 


political  and  social  influences,  artistic 
harmony  of  detail  in  land  and  buildings 
is  preserved.  Nearly  every  example  of 
wood  work  and  masonry  is  in  architectural 
accordance  with  the  relation  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  right  to  do  and,  more- 
over, the  money  and  the  taste  wherewith 
to  do  it  have  kept  this  historic  old  wa- 
terpath  like  a  cherished  ribbon  winding 
about  and  binding  together  pictures  of 
mediaeval  lands  whereon  lived  the  ro- 
mances of  the  past,  and  along,  the  shores 
of  which  glides  the  gay  life  of  the  present. 

As  before  mentioned  the  river  has  be- 
gotten unto  itself  social  barriers.  The 
populace  of  the  Mile  End  road  portion  of 
the  town  hover  on  a  Sunday  above  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  but  below  Richmond,  with  a 
predilection  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Pope's  Villa  at  Twickenham,  the  ferry 
made  historical  by  the  ballad  of  its 
"  Jolly  Young  Waterman."  Hampton 
Court  is  the  Bohemian  meeting  place,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall,  with  a 
little  of  Piccadilly  thrown  in.  It  is  most 
enjoyable  to  lounge  there,  at  Molesey 
Lockside,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  watching 
the  multitude  of  boats,  steam  launches, 
and  punts  with  their  great  diversity  of 
occupants  passing  through  the  lock.  Its 
popularity  with  the  masses  is  due  to  the 
broadness  of  the  stream  thereabout  and 
the  facility  of  access  by  railroad  to 
Hampton  Station.  Then  a  short  walk  or 
drive  in  any  of  the  many  waiting  traps 
through  the  grand  old  oaks  of  Bushey 
Park  brings  in  sight  the  castellated  tops 
of  Hampton  Court  seen  against  the  Mid- 
dlesex side  of  the  river. 

On  regatta  days  the  river  -  facing  bal- 
conies and  wide  windows  of  the  Grey- 
hound and  the  Mitre  are  generally  filled 
with  people  who  derive  much  amusement 
from  the  antics  of  the  mixed  element  on 
the  bank-like  street  below  them  ;  or  in 
watching  the  crowd  of  boats  pushing  up 
toward  the  lock  through  which  they  must 
pass  before  entering  the  sweep  of  water 
where  the  races  are  to  be  rowed.  Many 
of  the  loungers  have  come  down  on  the 
top  of  the  regular  Hampton  coaches, 
which  stand  unhorsed  before  the  door  of 
the  Greyhound. 

"  Nigger  "  serenadersare  about  in  great 
force  with  twanging  of  banjos,  rattling  of 
bones  and  vocalizations  of  "  Sister  Mary 
Walked  Like  That  "  or  "  The  Mystery  of 
a  Hansom  Cab."  The  taproom  of  the 
inn  is  filled  with  men  in  boating  flannels, 
old,  middle  aged  and  young,  chaffing  the 
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jolly  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  gooel- 
looicing  barmaids  over  split  sodas  and 
brandies  or  foaming  half  and  half.  A 
bank  holiday  at  'Appy  'Ampton  is  tlie 
most  happy-go-lucky  place,  outside  of  the 
Derby,  to  study  the  singularities  of  man- 
ner and  individualities  of  the  outing 
masses. 

From  Maidenhead — Boulter's  Lock — to 
ISIarlow  is  the  portion  of  the  river  most 
affected  by  the  best  boating  sets.  The 
importance  of  this  sphere  of  sporting  di- 
version among  the  upper  classes  of  Lon- 
don is  shown  by  the  prosperous  mainten- 
ance of  a  ripplingly  bright  illustrated 
weekly  —  a  veritable  journal  exclusively 
of  the  Thames — which  may  be  purchased 
at  any  lockside  from  Teddington  to  Ox- 
ford and  all  railroad  stations.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  repleteness  of  information 
anent  the  doings  of  boating  people,  dress, 
fashion   and  ''  form  "  on  the  river,  social 


itself.  In  that  case  one  dines  and  sleeps 
— unless  one  is  habitant  of  a  houseboat 
—  at  the  cosiest,  quaintest  of  cottages 
and  glides  day  after  day  through  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  country  side  where 
nature  never  becomes  monotonous,  for  it 
is  the  constant  meeting  place  of  all  sorts 
of  craft  and  people.  Yes,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple who  afford  much  of  the  unique  fasci- 
nation possessed  by  the  upper  Thames  for 
society,  Bohemia,  the  church  and  the 
stage. 

Boulter's  Lock  has  been  happily  and 
aptly  named  the  "Ladies'  Mile  of  the 
Thames."  As  in  that  world-famed  stretch 
of  Hyde  Park  roadway  the  best  of  Lon- 
don people  congregate,  so  on  the  waters 
and  lounging  about  the  lockside  and  tow- 
path  of  Boulter's  they  assemble  likewise. 
It  is  here  new  comers  are  criticised  and 
pronounced  "good  form  "  before  the  ap- 
proval of  the  exclusive   sets  is   given  to 
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personalities,  location  and  movements  of 
houseboats  and  everything  of  interest  to 
the  river  habitue. 

From  Boulter's  to  Marlow  for  luncheon 
and  back  is  generally  the  length  of 
course  covered  in  a  day's  outing,  while 
days  may  be  spent  in  drifting,  sculling, 
canoeing,  poling  or  steaming  from  Oxford 
down  by  that  great,  gray  old  pile,  Windsor 
Castle,  or  even   into  the  heart  of  London 


one's  mere  presence,  to  say  nothing — un- 
less properly  vouched  for — of  the  social 
entree  being  extended  to  the  aspirant  for 
boating  recognizance.  Vulgarity  of  ac- 
tion or  word,  offensive  clumsiness  when 
in  contact  with  other  boats  or  horseplay 
of  any  kind  will  be  indelibly  marked 
against  the  aggressor. 

A  gorgeous  July  morning's   sunlight    is 
flooding  one  of  the  wide  and  well-paved 
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streets  in  South  Kensington  and  stream- 
ing into  a  breakfast  room  looking  out  on 
the  Cromwell  road,  with  that  cheery  light 
only  fully  appreciated,  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  by  the  resident  of  London.  A 
group  of  men  are  lolling  over  their  after 
breakfast  coffee  and  cigars.  "  Let  us 
go  up  the  river  to-day  "  says  Beautiful 
Jim,  expectantly  addressing  the  occupants 
of  the  room.  "  That's  the  fit  thing  for 
me,"  says  little  Pasha,  opening  wider  one 
of  his  suspiciously  weary  and  heavy-lidded 
eyes  by  the  insertion  of  the  monocle  he 
had  been  industriously  polishing.  "There'll 
be  a  jolly  crush  on  a  day  like  this.  What 
say  you,  Sholto  ?  " — this  to  a  tall,  fresh- 
colored  lad  in  an  Eton  jacket.  "  Like  to 
awfully,"  answers  the  boy,  "but  I  just 
promised  the  mater  I  would  join  her,  after 
service,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  to  walk  her 
and  the  girls  in  the  church  parade." 

"  Three  of  us  go,  then,"  says  Jim,  mak- 
ing a  simultaneous  grab  for  watch  and 
timetable.  "Where  shall  it  be?  to  fa- 
mous old  Medmenham  Abbey  or  to  Mar- 
low  ?  Train  leaves  Paddington  at  10:45. 
Can  just  make  it  if  we  look  sharp.  Into 
your  river  things,  boys,  and  look  here, 
Clements  [to  the  footman],  bring  up  the 
best-looking  hansom  you  can  find  at  ■  the 
court  !  Make  haste  !  and  Pasha,"  rattles 
on  Jim,  who  is  a  stickler  for  good  form 
anywhere  and  an  especial  authority  on 
river  matters,  "  I  hope  you  have  saddle- 
stained  those  new  yellow  shoes  of  yours  ; 
they  looked  too  awfully  new  for  anything 
last  time  we  went  up."  And  thus  the 
beautiful  one  has  us  all  scampering  off  to 
our  respective  dens. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  sees  us  white 
flannel  or  serge  clad,  low  shod  in  tan 
leather  or  white  pipe  -  clayed  buckskin, 
piling  into  a  wide,  rubber -tired  "  S.  T." 
hansom,  rolling  off  to  Paddington  Station 
as  fast  as  a  fair-stepping  horse  and  the 
promise  to  cabby  of  an  extra  shilling  if  he 
will  "  look  sharp  "  can  carry  us.  Taking 
tickets  to  Taplow  and  return  we  are  soon 
ensconced  in  the  rather  crowded  precincts 
of  a  carriage  having  "  Smoking  "  labeled 
thereon.  The  compartment  is  filled  with 
fellows  in  boating  dress  ;  indeed,  in  al- 
most all  the  carriages  are  men  and  women 
in  river  costume.  The  girls  are  mostly  in 
white  muslin  —  cotton  gowns  they  call 
them  there  —  and  men's  white  Oxford 
straw  hats,  wide  white  ribbon  banded. 
Some  have  black  or  dark  -  blue  jerseys, 
and  many  have  dainty,  light  -  colored 
covert  coats,  or  masculine-shaped   shoot- 


ing jackets  of  fluffy  homespun  or  checked 
tweed,  as  an  extra  wrap.  Luncheon 
hampers,  bulldogs  and  fox  terriers  com- 
plete the  grouping,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
specials  running  "through"  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  boating  people. 

At  Taplow  we  engage  a  "  fly"  to  carry 
us  over  the  dusty  mile  of  road  to  the 
Maidenhead  Hotel  on  the  Thames,  and 
shortly  our  skift"  is  heading  up  for  Boul- 
ter's Lock.  By  "  skiff "  in  England  is 
not  meant  one  of  those  flat-bottomed 
monstrosities  which  are  designated  by  that 
name  m  this  country,  but  a  light  bottom- 
ed, elegant  craft,  built  on  lines  similar  to 
what  is  known  here  as  the  Whitehall  boat. 
It  is  often  made  of  cedar  and  varies  in 
length  to  accommodate  from  one  to  four 
pairs  of  oars,  and  is  arranged  with  bottom 
carpets  and  cane-woven  stern  seats  and 
back  rest.  The  punt  is  another  essentially 
English  river  boat,  flat  bottomed,  square 
ended,  veritably  scow  shaped.  The  pleas- 
ure punt  of  the  Thames  is  built  and  fur- 
nished with  more  or  less  regard  for  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  its  owners  or  hirers, 
a  long,  roomy,  jolly  tub  in  which  you  can 
potter  along  the  shore  with  the  aid  of  the 
punting  pole  quite  easily  —  if  you  know 
how  to  do  it.  In  it  one  can  loll  along  the 
cushioned  bottom — the  punt  has  no  seats 
— read  and  eat  and  smoke,  and  under  the 
willows  on  the  Bucks  side  of  the  river 
you  can  always,  for  a  consideration,  get  a 
pot  of  tea  or  hot  water  from  one  of  the 
keepers'  cottages  on  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's extensive  place,  Cliveden,  the 
mansion  of  which  rises,  a  beautiful  pile, 
beyond  the  hanging  woods,  on  one  of  the 
rolling  hills  of  the  back  country. 

Passing  amid  such  craft,  filled  with 
people  intent  on  doing  such  like  things, 
we  near  the  gates  of  the  lock,  only  to  find 
them  shut  and  a  jam  of  boats  awaiting 
their  opening.  Getting  impatient  for  the 
lock  to  empty  we  run  our  skiff  over  the 
rollers  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, noticing  the  while  in  passing  along 
at  the  towpath's  side,  in  pushing  toward 
the  reach  of  water  above  the  upper  gate, 
the  occupants  of  the  few  boats  coming 
down.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  see  the  crowd 
or  the  river  at  its  best.  We  want  to  get 
up  to  Marlow  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  insure  ample  time  to  float  down,  after 
luncheon,  amid  the  crush  of  fashion  and 
of  literary  and  artistic  lights,  all  under 
the  golden  sunshine  of  this  rare  July 
afternoon.  Above  Cookham  we  engage  a 
"tow,"  who,  with  our   line  yoked  about 
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his  stalwart  sluniklers,  is  inal<in_i;-  his  hob- 
nailed shoes  do  got)d  service  along  the 
towpath  for  a  halt  crown,  with  the  pt)ssi- 
bility  of-  additional  beer  money  to  refresh 
his  thirsty  throat  after  pulling  us  along 
four  miles  under  the  noonday  sun.  Aiul 
thus  for  an  hour.  Beautiful  lini  at  the  rud- 


ings    and  cuiininglv  treediidden  riverside 
villas. 

On  our  way  to  luncheon  we  pass  througii 
the  wide,  low  hall  hung  with  rare  old 
colored  sporting  prints,  fishing  pictures 
and  outlined  drawings  of  some  big  trout 
or  pike  caught  in  the  neighboring  waters. 


der  cords,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
smoke,  talk  and  criticise  the  passing  boat- 
loads. 

At  2  o'clock  we  are  docked,  with  a  mul- 
titudinous convoy,  at  the  Complete  Ang- 
ler Hotel,  Marlow  —  a  beautiful  village, 
with  picturesque  streets  threading  be- 
tween old  cottages,  modern  stucco  dwell- 


Groups  of  boating  men  are  lounging  on 
the  low  chairs  or  window  side  seats  over- 
looking the  willow-hung,  quaint,  cottage- 
banked  river,  with  a  little  steeple  or  twa 
rising  above  the  massed  foliages  of  distant 
trees  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  the 
crowd  of  "  swagger "  men  whose  looks, 
intonations  and  obvious    breeding  stamp 
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them  as  native  to  the  best  sets  in  London, 
it  is  evident  that  white  flannel  coats  and 
trousers  —  not  knickerbockers  —  are  al- 
ways in  good  form.  The  striped  flannels 
are  rather  going  out  and  although  solid 
grays  or  pale  lavender  serges  are  worn 
by  some  of  the  ultra-fashionables  it  is 
doubtless  but  a  passing  fad.  The  blazer, 
unless  one  is  a  member  of  some  promi- 
nent boating,  college  or  tennis  or  cricket 
club,  is  generally  left  to  Johnnie  where- 
with to  emblazon  himself.  Flannel  shirts, 
€ven  of  white,  though  the  most  com- 
fortable and  sensible,  are  not  much  worn 
by  those  "in  the  swim."  ^Vhite  linen 
shirts,  with  all  the  glory  of  gtand-up  col- 
lar and  white  four-in-hand  tie  in  silk  or 
■duck,  are  seen,  a  mass  of  dazzling  white 
along  the  unbuttoned  coats,  for  the  wear- 
ing of  vests  is  tabooed  on  the  river. 

When  leaving  the  landing  stage  an 
hour  hence,  and  dropping  his  pair  of 
5culls  into  their  respective  notches,  the 
Tegular  river  habitue  is  revealed  ;  coat- 
less,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  elbow, 
his  white  trousers  snugly  held  about  the 
loins  by  a  large  folded  bright-colored  silk 
handkerchief  or  sash  passing  through  the 
waist  loops,  and  the  turned-up  bottoms 
showing  an  inch  or  two  of  black  silk 
•clad  ankles  above  his  pipe-clayed  buck- 
skin rowing  shoes.  A  little  modest-col- 
ored cricket  cap  or  flat-brimmed  straw 
liat  complete  the  picture  of  cool,  immacu- 
late freshness  both  in  dress  and  person, 
the  boating  man  out  for  a  day's  gentle 
•exercise  and  the  various  distracting  sights 
of  the  river. 

In  a  big  recess  forming  the  taproom, 
from  whose  widely-opened  diamond-pane 
windows  one  can  see  the  constant  passing 
■of  the  crowded  boats,  we  stop  to  have 
a  handsome  girl  behind  the  bar  mix  us 
something  refreshing  in  the  way  of  soda 
and  Scotch  whiskey.  The  lunch  room 
has  its  lattices  flung  open  to  the  river 
breeze  and  the  lawn  of  the  Angler  is 
bright  with  many-tinted  groups  of  boat- 
-ers  ;  the  white,  cool  dresses  and  red  para- 
sols of  the  women,  people  strolling  or 
lounging  on  chairs  or  benches,  smoking, 
flirting  or  heeding  as  they  may  the  ever- 
beautiful,  though  hackneyed,  song  from 
""Dorothy,"  "Queen  of  My  Heart,"  as 
rendered  by  an  itinerant  Italian  band.  It 
is  a  wonderful  kaleidoscope  of  moving 
color  on  the  velvet  greensward,  backed 
l)y  the  rippling  blue  of  the  sun-brightened 
Thames,  with  a  constant  stream  of  pleas- 
xire    craft    outlined   against    the    terraced 


farther  shore  and  red-tiled  roofs  and  an- 
gular gables  seen  between  the  gaps  of  the 
encompassing  tree  tops. 

The  room  is  noisy  with  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  popping  of  corks  and  hum  of  con- 
versation. The  tables  are  crowded,  and 
my  lady  and  chorus  girl  may  have  to  sit 
vis-a-vis.  No  one  remarks,  no  one  cares. 
Sunburnt -looking  fellows  are  slicing  up 
beef  and  ham  at  the  buffet  and  securing 
accompaniments-^the  force  of  waiters  is 
insufficient  to  attend  to  all  at  once  —  for 
the  ladies  of  their  respective  parties  who 
are  mixing  the  salad  at  their  table  places. 
Most  of  the  men  get  up  to  help  them- 
selves. It  is  the  custom  of  the  place. 
Three  shillings  pays  for  all  one  wants  to 
eat  of  any  and  all  the  courses.  This 
social  atmosphere  of  the  boating  hotel  is 
a  peculiarly  English  phase  of  life. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  with  dozens  of 
accompanying  crafts,  we  proceed  leis- 
urely Londonwards.  Under  the  Quarry 
Woods,  with  the  lovely  ancient  Mar- 
low  lying  in  the  purple  haze  of  distance, 
we  pass  the  houseboat  Viola.  Many 
a  punt  is  seen  moored  to  the  over- 
hung reaches  of  shore  foliage,  and  at-, 
tended  by  the  ever- voracious,  foraging 
swans.  Hampers  empty,  and  a  stray  bot- 
tle or  two  drifting  away  down  stream,  be- 
speak luncheons  passed  al fresco.  Now  a 
naphtha  launch  glides  noiselessly  and 
swiftly  by  us,  its  band  playing  to  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  lounging  about  the  deck 
or  stern  sheets  indolently  surveying  the 
occupants  of  the  dift'erent  boats,  whom  in 
their  passing  they  have  crowded  shore- 
ward, to  nod  to  some  one  or  to  say  "  How 
d'ye  do"  to  a  group  in  a  near  skiff. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  bits  of 
river  scenery  are  to  be  found  here,  be- 
tween Marlow  and  Ray  Mead,  and  their 
appreciation  by  the  artistic  world  is  an- 
nually attested  on  the  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  water-color  societies. 

The  river  on  Sunday  is  hardly  as  nice 
as  on  other  days.  Yet  representatives  of 
the  highest  society  are  here.  We  have 
just  passed,  among  the  notables.  Lady 
Lenox  on  board  the  houseboat  Esmer- 
alda., and  Lord  Deerhurst  on  board  the 
Sports/nan.  There  is  Sir  William  poling 
that  punt  along,  lolling  in  the  end  of 
which,  under  a  red  coaching  parasol,  is 
Lady  Cull. 

Now  we  meet  a  face  known  to  the 
Hyde  Park  lounger,  skillfully  handling 
the  sculls,  while  her  father,  in  white  flan- 
nels and  with  still   whiter    moustache,  4s 
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seated  in  the  stern,  handling  the  rudder 
cords  and  puffing  away  at  a  brown- 
muzzled  pipe.  Golden-haired  pets  of  the 
opera  bouffe  are  out  in  full  force  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  accompanied  by  very 
thoroughbred  -  looking  men  whose  faces 
are  familiar  adjuncts  to  some  of  the  best 
club  windows.  In  "he  long,  soft  twilight 
we  round  the  bend  by  old  Cookham 
church  and  the  sweet  scent  of  meadow 
hay  steals  over  the  river. 

In  Bisham  reach  is  moored  quite  a  col- 
ony of  houseboats  ;  the  Rudder  Grange, 
Maud,  Ye  Ma  rye.  Queen  of  the  P  rent,  and 
others.  Their  construction  and  usages 
must  be  in  a  measure  familiar  to  many 
Americans  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Black's  delightful  series  of  pen  pictures  : 
"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  House- 
boat." Many  of  them  are  most  magnifi- 
cently appointed,  the  upper  deck  or  roof 
frequently  being  converted,  by  potted 
palms  and  flowering  plants,  into  veritable 
floating  gardens,  and  this  hanging  con- 
servatory, awning  shaded,  forms  a  delight- 
ful, half  -  concealed  field  for  observation 
and  flirtation.  On  many  houseboats  the 
elegances  of  shore  life  abound,  even  to 
the  good  old  form  of  dressing  for  dinner. 
Canadian  and  sailing  canoes  abound. 

We  row  rapidly  by  beautiful  Ray  Mead 
in  order  to  reach  the  lock  before  the 
crush  get  to  the  sluices.  The  banks  are 
crowded    by    those    who    have     already 


gone  down  and  disembarked  at  Maiden- 
head and  then  strolled  up  again  along 
the  towpath  to  watch  the  crowd  come 
through  and  exchange  "  How  d'you  dos  " 
with  those  who  are  known  in  boat  or 
launch.  They  they  stand,  sit  or  stare  and 
chat — a  peer  and  a  Johnnie  sitting  side  by 
side,  perhaps,  on  the  lock  steps.  Bo- 
hemia still  lives  along  the  upper  Thames. 

Maidenhead  Hotel  again  :  we  will  go 
in  and  get  Mrs.  Woodhouse  to  send  us 
out  some  tea  on  the  veranda.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  how  many  men  drink 
tea  in  England  during  the  afternoon. 
Whether  taken  mostly  because  it  is  a 
capital  antidote  or  simply  for  its  gently 
stimulating  and  soothing  qualities,  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  both.  Nevertheless 
one  will  hear  more  tea  called  for  during 
late  afternoon  in  any  town  hotel  smok- 
ing room  or  country  boating  inn  than  any 
other  drink,  and  with  those  dainty,  thin 
slices  of  buttered  bread,  hardly  known 
outside  of  the  "  tight  little  island,"  it  is 
really  delicious. 

The  excitement  and  crush  of  regatta 
days  like  the  Oxford- Cambridge  and 
Henley  are  attractions  in  themselves. 
They  form  the  fascination  of  .the  river  to 
many  denizens  of  London  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  potent  allurem-ents,  but  are  not  nec- 
essarily included  in  boating  life  on  the 
upper  Thames. 


/ 
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A     CHAPTER    IN    LACROSSE 


BY    LIONEL    MOSES,    JR. 


N  the  very  nature  of  la- 
crosse there  seems  to  be 
something  which  marks 
it  as  a  product  of  the 
American  continent. 
The  limitless  range  over 
which  it  may  be  played 
suggests  the  boundless 
prairies  as  its  home,  and 
the  foot-tireless  Indian 
as  its  parent.  True,  the 
ball  used  in  the  game 
must  ultimately  pass  be- 
tween two  goal  posts  set  closely  together, 
but  in  its  progress  thitherward  the  con- 
testants might,  if  it  were  possible,  circle 
the  globe  or,  in  zigzags,  range  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  region  without 
being  out  of  bounds.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  among  the  Indians 
games  which  were  begun  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day  were  often  unfinished  when 
the  shades  of  night  fell. 

Nor  was  there  then  any  limit  to  the 
numbers  of  contestants.  It  might  be 
tribe  against  tribe,  village  against  village, 
or  selected  warriors  against  selected  war- 
riors :  whichever  it  was  there  was  room 
for  all  within  the  possible  scope  over 
w^hich  the  game  might  be  played,  and  of 
course  the  greater  the  number  of  con- 
testants the  more  surely  would  the  game 
spread  far  and  wide.  Except  in  the  num- 
ber of  contestants,  which  is  now  reduced 
to  twelve  on  a  side,  and  the  limitation 
which  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  have 
imposed  on  the  space  available  for  the 
contests,  there  is  no  practical  difference 
between  their  game  and  the  game  as 
played  to-day. 

Then,  as  now,  the  game  began  at  a 
central  point  in  an  open  expanse  of  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  Equally  distant  from 
this  central  point,  and  directly  facing 
each  other,  were  the  two  goals,  each 
marked  by  two  upright  poles  fixed  firmly 
in  the  ground,  and  extending  upward  an 
equal  distance  from  the  turf.  The  space 
between  these  poles  and  below  their  tops 
is,  in  the  game  as  played  to-day,  such  as 
can  be  conveniently  covered  by  a  player, 
the  goal  keeper,  armed  with  a  proper 
racquet  or  lacrosse  stick  (in  the  old  game 
the    poles   were    much    higher),   and    no 


point  in  it  lies  beyond  his  possible  reach 
when  he  is  standing  erect  squarely  be- 
tween the  poles.  The  spaces  then  were 
the  points  of  attack  and  defense,  and  the 
object  of  each  party  was  to  force  the  ball 
as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  central 
point  toward,  and  finally  through,  the 
two  poles  defended  by  the  opposing  side. 
The  old  rule  for  deciding  the  victory  is 
still  in  force,  the  winners  of  a  match  be- 
ing the  side  that  forces  the  ball  between 
the  poles  defended  by  the  opposing  force 
the  greater  number  of  times. 

To  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the 
game  it  may  appear  an  easy  matter  to 
force  a  ball  between  a  couple  of  poles  as 
explained  above,  but  a  personal  trial  will 
speedily  enlighten  him  as  regards  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time' 
fill  him  with  a  lasting  respect  for  the  skill 
of  trained  players,  together  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  awkwardness.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  player  does  his 
part  with  a  lacrosse  stick,  a  long-handled 
contrivance,  suggesting  an  enormous  fish 
hook  of  wood,  with  strands  of  rawhide, 
forming  a  netting  within  the  curved  por- 
tion and  extending  a  certain  distance  up 
the  handle  proper,  the  net  being  strung 
tightly,  something  after  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  racquet.  With  this  contrivance 
alone  may  the  ball  be  picked  up,  caught, 
stopped  or  thrown,  and  if  a  novice  will 
undertake  to  throw  a  ball  with  any  force 
between  the  poles,  from,  say,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  yards,  he  will  at  once  discover  that 
he  has  attempted  a  surprisingly  difficult 
task,  even  with  nobody  defending  the 
goal  or  interfering  with  his  efforts  in  any 
way. 

The  length  of  the  crosse,  combined  with 
its  springiness,  enables  skillful  players 
to  throw  tremendous  distances,  and  he  is 
a  poor  hand  who  cannot  with  it  send  a 
ball  humming  through  space  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  it  touches  the  ground. 
Only  continual  practice  will  bring  or 
keep  a  player  anywhere  near  first-class 
form,  and  enable  him  to  make  the  clever 
catches,  clean  pick-ups,  lightning  dodges 
and  accurate  throws,  long  or  short,  seen 
in  a  good  match.  With  every  man  check- 
ing his  opponent  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  playing  under  rules  which  allow  the 
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free  use  of  the  lacrosse,  either  upon  the 
lacrosse  of  his  rival  or  as  a  means  of  stop- 
ping the  ball  or  spoiling  a  throw,  so  long 
as  a  blow  is  not  aimed  at  the  person  the 
difficulties  and  occasional  dangers  of  the 
game  can  be  readily  guessed. 

Lacrosse  means  hard  and  frequently 
long-continued  exertion,  and  while  it  is 
certainly  a  most  desirable  pastime  in  every 
way  it  offers  no  glory  save  to  those  of 
supple  sinew  and  unflinching  nerve.  The 
history  and  the  ancient  practices  of  the 
game  were  admirably  told  in  Outing  for 
March,  1886.  There  is  now,  therefore, 
only  need  for  such  further  elucidation  as 
may  enable  the  lay  reader  to  fix  in  mind 
the  salient  features,  of  the  modern  game. 
This  is  played  on  any  suitable  lawn  or 
field  long  enough  to  enable  the  two  sets 
of  goal  posts  to  be  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  with  an  intervening  clear  space  of 
125  yards,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  a 
reasonably  sufficient  playing  ground  to 
the  right  and  left  of  them.  Twelve  play- 
ers, each  armed  with  a  crosse,  range  them- 
selves betwixt  the  goals  in  opposing  cou- 
ples, somewhat  in  the  following  order  : 


Goal  posts  X         X 

Goal  keeper 


Inside  home  ffs 
Outside  home  ^ 

Third  attack  # 

Second  attack  f^ 

First  attack  f^ 


f^  Point 
^  Cover  point 
^  First  defense 
^  Second  defense 
^  Third  defense 


Centre  ^A       #'5  Centre 


Third  defense  4K« 

Second  defense  f^ 

First  defense  ^^ 

Cover  point  ^^ 

Point  f^ 


f^  First  attack 
^  Second  attack 
%  Third  attack 
^s  Outside  home 
f^  Inside  home 


Goal  keeper 
X         X  Goal  posts 

The  game  is  started  by  placing  the  ball 
between  the  sticks  of  the  two  centre  men, 
who  kneel,  each  on  one  knee  opposite 
each  other,  with  their  crosses  side  by  side, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  referee  the 
tussle  for  its  possession  begins.  This  is 
what  is  technically  called  "  facing." 

Each  of  the  remaining  men  has  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  duties.  First,  the  goal 
keeper,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  his  name  con- 
veys, to  prevent  the  ball  from  passing  be- 
tween the  flags  and  to  run  back  for  it 
when  a  wild  throw  is  made.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  positions  in  the  game, 
necessitating    that    the     player    combine 


great  dexterity  and  alertness  in  being 
able  to  stop  a  ball  thrown  swiftly  from 
a  short  distance,  and  the  ability  to  return 
it  by  throwing  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  Unlike  the  others,  this  man  should 
be  specially  trained  for  his  part  in  the 
game. 

The  next  players  —  point,  cover  point, 
first  and  second  defense,  comprising  what 
is  known  as  the  "  defense  field  "  —  are  in- 
tended to  guard  their  goal  and  return  the 
ball  when  it  is  thrown  or  carried  within 
their  territory.  Just  outside  of  them,  and 
half  way  between  the  goal  posts,  is  the 
"  field,"  comprising  the  third  defense  man, 
centre  and  third  ■  attack,  whose  positions 
are  undoubtedly  more  trying  than  any  of 
the  others,  inasmuch  as  to  them  is  left  the 
duty  of  feeding  the  attack  by  getting  the 
ball,  by  a  catch  or  pass  from  the  defense, 
and  carrying  it  into  their  opponents'  terri- 
tory, and  of  stopping  the  long  runs  of  the 
opposing  defense,  thereby  compelling  them 
to  throw  the  ball,  and  take  the  chances  of 
their  side  losing  it  instead  of  passing  it  to 
one  of  their  own  side. 

Corresponding  to  the  defense  field  on 
the  other  side  of  centre  are  the  "  attack 
field  "  and  "  home  "  men,  comprising  sec- 
ond and  first  attack  and  outside  home 
and  inside  home,  whose  object  it  is  to 
make  the  goals  for  their  side. 

This  constitutes  a  full  team,  but  be- 
sides these  men  a  field  captain  is  allowed 
to  direct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  players. 

The  "  crosse  "  of  the  present  is  a  stick 
about  five  feet  long,  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  letter  J  and  strung  with  gut.  With 
this  a  player  is  able  to  throw  a  ball  very 
swiftly  and  to  a  great  distance,  besides  be- 
ing able  to  carry  it  in  the  netting. 

Two  three-quarter  hour  innings  of  ac- 
tual play,  with  fifteen  minutes'  intermis- 
sion, is  the  usual  time  limit  of  a  match ; 
but  the  necessary  delays  where  goals  are 
made,  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  and 
disputes  must  be  settled,  often  lengthen 
the  time  to  two  or  even  three  hours. 
Whenever  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  it 
is  faced,  as  at  the  beginning,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
boundary. 

There  is  some  slight  resemblance  be- 
tween lacrosse  and  football,  inasmuch  as 
both  games  are  played  on  about  the  same 
size  field  and  about  the  same  number  of 
players  are  engaged  on  each  side,  but  one 
thing  in  favor  of  the  former  game  is 
there  are  not  the  same  tedious  waits  as 
in  football,  while  the  players  are  "  lining 
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up,"  and  instead  of  the  excitement  going 
by  fits  and  starts  it  is  continuous.  Be- 
sides this  the  ball  is  in  plain  view  while 
facing,  there  not  being  the  crowd  of  play- 
ers around  as  in  starting  the  ball  in  a 
football  game. 

One  writer,  in  comparing  the  two  games, 
aptly  says  : 

"  There  is  that  same  exciting  dash  of 
the  crowd  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
the  intense  interest  is  not  broken  by  the 
cry  of  '  Down,'  which  is  the  signal  for  a 
delay  of  several  minutes.  Everything  is 
in  excitement  on  the  field  :  the  cries  of  the 
captain,  the  shifting  positions  of  the  men 
in  obedience,  the  quick  movements  and 
graceful  throws,  the  swift  running  and 
well-judged  dodgings  as  the  player  makes 
his  way  toward  the  coveted  territory,  all 
tend  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spec- 
tators to  a  pitch  which  is  seldom  attained 
by  watching  any  other  game." 

Lacrosse  in  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  attained  such  popularity  as  have  base- 
ball, football,  tennis  and  cricket,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  subject  to  severe 
setbacks  by  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
of  the  general  public  ;  but  now  its  foot- 
ing is  secure,  its  present  standard  assured 
and  its  future  surrounded  with  the  bright- 
est prospects,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
few  players,  who,  though  well  advanced 
in  years,  still  cling  with  youthful  ardor 
to  this  fascinating  sport. 

As  far  back  as  1863  an  effort  was  made, 
but  without  marked  success,  to  introduce 
lacrosse  in  the  United  States.  A  series 
of  games  were  played  between  two  teams 
of  St.  Regis  Indians,  though  when  the 
same  pla3^ers  visited  England  shortly  after 
the  projectors  of  the  scheme  met  with 
better  success,  teams  being  formed  in 
several  places  there.  The  first  local  club 
of  which  there  is  any  reliable  record  was 
one  which  was  composed  of  Canadian 
residents  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
who  afterward  divided  into  the  Knicker- 
bockers and  Manhattans.  These  were  in 
existence  from  1869  to  187 1  ;  and  when 
in  the  latter  year  the  Knickerbockers  vis- 
ited Canada  and  were  defeated  in  several 
games  both  teams  disbanded,  and  for  six 
years  lacrosse  was  in  abeyance.  In  1877 
the  game  was  again  started  by  these  resi- 
dents, and  from  that  year  dates  a  success- 
ful series  of  games  which  have  taken 
place  annually. 

The  name  of  the  club  formed  was  the 
Ravenswood,  composed  of  Ed.  Kluff,  W. 
P.  and  A.  D.  Ritchey,  George  Wilson,  J. 


E.  L.  Smith,  Clarence  Smith,  A.  Journeay, 
Bob  Wilson,  Charles  Thompson,  R.  J.  S. 
Graham,  Bob  Slater  and  George  Whit- 
taker,  which  existed  from  1877  to  1879, 
winning  each  year  the  championship  from 
clubs  which  had  formed  throughout  the 
country.  On  July  4,  1877,  they  played 
two  games  at  Newport  for  the  Bennett 
cup  against  the  Bostons,  and  defeated 
them  both  times  with  the  same  score,  3  to 
I,  thus  winning  the  championship  for  their 
first  year.  In  1878  the  Westchester  Polo 
Club  offered  a  cup,  which  the  Ravenswood 
team  won.  In  1879  they  defeated  the 
New  York  University  men  and  a  team 
from  Elmira,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
changed  their  name  to  New  Yorks. 

In  1880  Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  offered  a 
challenge  cup  to  be  played  for  each  year, 
and  for  the  first  two  years  it  remained 
with  the  New  York  team,  who  defeated  in 
turn  the  Druids  of  Baltimore,  New  York 
University,  Princeton  and  Harvard  ;  but 
this  luck  could  not  last  always,  as  in  the 
following  year,  1882,  in  playing  with  Har- 
vard, although  they  tied  the  score  in  the 
first  game,  in  the  play-off  Harvard  won. 

In  1883  the  New  Yorks  were  obliged  to 
play  three  games  in  the  same  day  to  de- 
cide the  championship,  and  they  defeated 
Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale  successively, 
with  but  five  minutes'  intermission  be- 
tween the  games.  The  Druids  soon  after 
succumbed  to  the  victors,  and  again  the 
coveted  trophy  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  New  Yorks. 

In  1884  Mr.  H.  H.  Balch  conceived 
the  idea  of  sending  a  picked  team  of 
players  to  Europe,  and  immediately  set 
about  to  prepare  for  such  a  trip.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  team  together,  and 
on  May  3  the  same  year  the  following 
men  started  for  the  other  side  :  F.  Wheeler, 
of  the  New  York  University  team,  as  goal 
keeper;  Dave  Brown,  of  the  New  Yorks, 
point  ;  H.  Penniman,  of  the  Druids,  cover; 
E.  P.  Cottle,  of  Yale  ;  W.  Davis,  of  Boston  ; 
J.  L.  Gerndt,  of  New  York  University, 
first,  second  and  third  defense  respec- 
tively ;  J.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  centre ; 
C.  Nichols,  of  Harvard ;  S.  J.  Poe,  of 
Princeton  ;  J.  Stewart,  of  the  Calumets  of 
Chicago  ;  A.  D.  Ritchey,  of  New  Yorks, 
and  Sam  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  the 
order  named,  composed  the  attack  field, 
with  H.  Hall,  of  Princeton,  as  substitute. 
Mr.  Balch  was  elected  captain,  and  ac- 
companying the  club  went  Mr.  Iddings 
as  correspondent. 
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Such  a  series  of  victories  as  these  men 
won  deserves  the  highest  praise,  for  in  an 
aggregate  of  eleven  games  they  lost  but 
one  and  tied  one.  They  met  and  defeated 
the  following  teams  :  On  May  20,  at  Rock 
Ferry,  the  Cheshire  County  Club,  3  to  i  ; 
May  22,  Manchesters,  4  to  o  ;  May  24, 
pick  of  the  North  of  England,  5  to  o  ;  May 
27,  Shefifields,  8  to  o  ;  May  30,  Notting- 
hams,  7  to  o  ;  June  4,  South  of  England, 
7  to  o  ;  June  9,  at  Cambridge,  the  Univer- 
sity team,  6  to  o  ;  June  10,  at  Catford 
Bridge,  the  pick  of  All  England,  2  to  o, 
and  June  13,  All  Ireland,  5  to  3.  That 
night  the  team  was  tendered  a  banquet, 
which  lasted  till  the  small  hours  of  morn- 
ing, and  next  day  played  against  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  was  virtually  the 


same  club  as  they  had  played  the  previ- 
ous day,  and  in  this  game  they  were  de- 
feated, and  no  wonder,  the  score  of  the 
previous  day  being  just  reversed.  The  tie 
was  with  the  Middlesex  team  at  Wanstead. 
The  men  were  treated  royally  while 
abroad,  and  to  this  day  they  often  speak 
of  the  pleasant  time  they  had.  On  July 
6  they  returned.  This  is  the  only  time  an 
American  team  has  been  sent  abroad.  In 
1886  a  team  from  Belfast  visited  this 
country,  and  had  quite  a  successful  trip. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  game, 
however,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  now  when  international 
games  will  be  played  annually,  and  Euro- 
pean and  American  teams  will  often  ex- 
change visits. 


To  be  continued. 


KATY-DID. 


"  Katy-did  !  Katy-did  !  " 
From  right  and  left  shout  the  accusers  hid 
Among  the  leaves  ;  above,  before,  behind, 
They  fling  their  accusations  on  the  wind. 
While  "  Katy-didn't  !  "  her  defenders  shout. 
Pray,  tell  me,  what  is  all  this  noise  about  ? 
I've  heard  defense  and  accusation,  too. 
What  in  the  world  did  this  poor  Katy  do  ? 

*'  Katy-broke-the-bottle  !  "  Well  ! 
Is  this  the  awful  tale  you  had  to  tell  ? 
Were  you  and  Kate  on  some  carousal  bent. 
And  did  she  break  the  flask  with  wrong  intent — 
Letting  the  precious  contents  run  to  waste  . 
Without  so  much  as  giving  you  a  taste  ? 
If  this  she  did,  then  you  are  surely  right 
In  crying  her  wrongdoing  to  the  night. 

But  who  is  Kate  ?     Some  mischief-loving  elf 
Deep  hidden  in  the  darkness,  like  yourself  ? 
A  forest  sprite  of  elfin  parents  born  ? 
Perchance  even  now  she's  laughing  you  to  scorn — 
Cracking  her  cheeks  with  laughter  at  the  joke, 
When  she  recalls  how  the  frail  flask  she  broke. 
Fly  !  Catch  the  jade  ere  she  can  steal  away. 
And  make  her  well  the  heavy  reckoning  pay. 

Frederick  CourbiI;re. 
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VERY  striker 
out,  he  who 
makes  the  first 
return  in  a  ten- 
nis game,  is 
governed  by 
but  one  special 
limitation  ;  that 
is,  there  is  but 
one  restriction 
put  upon  his 
playing  the 
stroke  which 
falls  to  him,  be- 
yond the  general  ones  which  govern  all 
returns.  This  is,  that  he  must  not  volley 
the  served  ball-  (/.  e.^  he  must  not  strike  it 
before  it  bounces  from  the  ground).  This 
one  provision  is  obviously  necessary,  for,  as 
the  court  into  which  the  server  must  place 
the  ball  is  limited,  the  striker  out  might, 
if  he  were  not  restrained  from  volleying, 
stand  near  the  net  and  easily  return  the 
ball  out  of  his  adversary's  reach. 

As  the  server  delivers  the  first  ball  with 
great  speed,  and  the  striker  out  must  let 
it  bounce  before  returning  it,  the  latter's 
position  is  necessarily  near  the  back  of 
the  court,  the  ball  often  bouncing  so  far 
back,  when  served  by  a  good  player,  as  to 
force  him  to  take  his  position  behind  the 
base  line.  These  facts  all  tend  but  to 
strengthen  the  already  strong  attack  of 
the  server.  The  position  of  the  striker 
out  is  essentially  one  of  defense,  unless 
the  server  is  so  unskillful  or  careless  as  to 
play  the  ball  slow  enough  for  the  striker 
out  to  turn  the  tables  on  him  and  assume 
the  attack  by  a  swiftly  placed  return. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  among  the  finest 
players  who  adopt  what  is  known  as  a 
"net"  game  (that  is,  a  style  of  play  in 
which  the  player's  position  is  very  close 
to  the  net)  the  striker  out  is  unable  to  re- 
turn the  swift  service  to  advantage,  and 
resorts  to  the  always  sure  defense  of 
"  lobbing."  Thus,  by  knocking  the  ball 
over  his  adversary's  head,  he  greatly 
lessens  the  strength  of  the  server's  attack 
and  consequently  strengthens  his  own  de- 
fense. It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a 
"lob"  will   entirely  regain  a  lost  advan- 


tage, but  if  carefully  played  and  the  op- 
ponent is  not  too  skillful  at  "smashing," 
the  stroke  should  place  the  user  on  al- 
rpost  even  terms  with  his  opponent. 

The  range  of  position  allowed  the 
server  covers  about  thirteen  feet  in  a 
single  court  and  eighteen  in  a  double 
one  ;  and  the  positions  assumed  by  va- 
rious players  directly  after  the  delivery  of 
the  service  are  very  different.  The  most 
successful  method  of  making  a  first  re- 
turn cannot  be  at  once  decided.  Many 
conditions  enter  into  this  question,  which 
the  player  must  decide  for  himself.  The 
style  and  "  pace  "  of  service  ;  the  position 
of  server  both  before  and  after  delivering 
the  ball  ;  and,  the  position  of  the  striker 
out  at  the  time  of  making  his  return  must 
all  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  plac- 
ing (and  the  first  return  is  generally  a 
placed  ball)  must  largely  depend  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  players  to  each 
other  and  to  the  court  lines. 

The  server's  object  is  to  gain  a  posi- 
tion near  the  net  and  thus  be  able  to  vol- 
ley, for  success  is  sure  to  follow  such  an 
attack  if  well  played.  The  object  of  the 
striker  out  is  to  prevent  this,  and  his  first 
return  should  be  placed  so  as  to  render 
the  server's  volleying  it  in  return  impos- 
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sible  ;  for  to  allow  him  to  play  it  so,  un- 
less from  near  the  back  of  his  court, 
would  be  to  give  him  a  winning  advan- 
tage. If  the  service  is  delivered  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  base  line,  and  the 
server  follows  it  straight  toward  the  net, 
his  opponent  can  easily  pass  him  straight 
down  the  side  line  ;  while  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  anticipates  such  a  return  and 
crosses  the  court  more  as  he  comes  up,  a 
short  cross-court  stroke  would  prove  very 
effective.     (Diagrams  i  and  2.) 

To  illustrate  these  variations  of  this  re- 
turn I  have  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  tennis 
court,  with  lines  showing  the  direction  of 
supposed  strokes.  Of  course  these  are 
exaggerated  cases,  and  by  striking  a 
*' happy  medium  "  a  player  can  avoid  dis- 
astrous results,  but  they  will  serve  to 
show  the  scientific  side  of  the  calculations 
which  should  be  made  before  playing  a 
tennis  stroke.  In  these  diagrams  the  di- 
rection of  the  ball  through  the  air  is  in- 
dicated by  a  straight  line,  and  the  course 
after   it    has   bounced   by    a    dotted    one 

(thus ).    The  change  in  the  server's 

position  is  also  shown  by  dotted  lines 
(thus ). 

The  results  of  these  two  returns  to  a 
player  serving  from  near  the  centre  of  his 
base  line  are  illustrated  in  Diagrams  3  and 
4.  If  the  server  approaches  far  up  toward 
the  net  to  the  left  of  the  served  ball,  a 
quick  return  like  that  shown  in  Diagram  3 
would  probably  "  pass  "  him.  But  if  he 
should  try  to  anticipate  such  a  stroke  by 
advancing  more  to  the  right  of  his  court, 


the  ball  should  be  placed  down  the  left 
side  line,  as  shown  in  Diagram  4. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  from  these  il- 
lustrations that  it  is  quite  dangerous  for 
a  server  to  approach  the  net  at  all.  But 
I  have  supposed  cases  for  illustration  of 
players  experimenting  with  different  plays. 
If  the  server  puts  sufificient  "  pace "  on 
the  ball  to  force  the  striker  out  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  base  line  the  chances 
are  excellent  for  his  approaching  quite 
near  the  net  without  being  "passed." 
The  wonderful  net  play  of  our  present 
champion,  Oliver  S.  Campbell,  is  a. worthy 
instance  of  this.  Although  he  does  not 
serve  with  any  remarkable  "  pace  "  he  is 
so  quick  to  cover  a  court,  his  reach  is  so 
long,  and  his  eye  and  nerve  so  steady, 
that  he  frequently  forces  his  cleverest 
opponents  to  "  lob  "  in  sheer  defense. 
The  chances  are  very  slim  of  even  a 
fine  placer  being  able  to  "pass"  him  at 
the  net,  and  if  the  ball  once  gets  within 
his  reach  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will 
"kill  "it.  To  "  lob  "  with  accuracy  over 
the  head  of  a  player  adopting  this  style 
of  game  with  any  degree  of  success  is  the 
most  advisable  play,  for  it  allows  ample 
time  to  secure  any  position  in  the  court 
desired  for  a  subsequent  return  and  forces 
him  to  leave  his  position  at  the  net. 

Considerable  advantage  can  often  be 
gained  by  playing  to  an  adversary's  back 
hand,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  a  clever  placer  to  continu- 
ally return  the  ball  to  this  side  of  an 
opponent,  as  almost  all  players  are  at 
considerable  disadvantage  when  playing 
back-hand  strokes.  Thus  if  the  server 
advance  toward  the  net  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  court,  it  is  preferable  to 
place  to  his  left  rather  than  his  right 
side. 

In  the  double  game  the  first  return  is  a 
much  more  difficult  stroke  to  accomplish 
with  success,  and  differs  much  more  than 
in  the  single  game,  whether  played  from 
the  right  or  the  left  of  the  court.  The 
positions  of  the  "  net  "  man  on  the  server's 
side  and  the  partner  of  the  striker  out 
which  experience  has  taught  tennis  play- 
ers to  be  most  advantageous  are  shown 
thus  (X)  in  these  double  court  diagrams. 

When  the  service  is  delivered  from  the 
right  side  (as  in  Diagram  5),  and  the 
server  follows  up  the  ball  a  few  yards,  a 
short  cross-court  stroke  is  advisable.  If, 
however,  the  server  anticipates  such  a 
play  and  comes  some  distance  straight 
forward  (as  in  Diagram  6),  hoping  to  vol- 
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ley  it,  the  ball  shoiiKl  be  lobbetl  over  the 
"net"  man's  head  and  into  the  back  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  court.  In  a  double 
game  cpnsiderable  advantage  can  often  \ 
be  gained  by  catching  both  opponents 
near  the  net  and  lobbing  to  the  back  of 
the  court.  This  is  a  strong  attack,  and 
should  be  followed  up  by  both  players 
assuming  positions  close  to  the  net,  but 
of  course  this  can  be  met  on  the  other 
side  by  a  similar  play. 

Perhaps  the  only  instance  when  the 
position  of  striker  out  approaches  one  of 
advantage  from  which  an  attack  can  well 
be  started  is  in  a  double  game  when  play- 
ing in  the  left-hand  court.  Then  the  "  net " 
man  is  much  less  to  be  feared,  as  the 
largest  part  of  his  court  is  at  his  left  and 
he  cannot  defend  it  as  well.  Besides  this, 
a  stroke  played  short  across  court  will 
force  the  server  also  to  do  back-hand  work 
(as  in  l^iagram  7),  thus  putting  both  op- 
ponents at  a  disadvantage. 

If,  however,  the  server  is  especially 
weak  at  back-hand  play  he  will  perhaps 
come  forward  close  to  the  side  line  and 
thus  open  up  the  centre  of  the  court  for 
the  stroke  shown  in  Diagram  8.  This 
last  play  looks  as  though  it  could  easily 
be  returned  by  the  "  net"  man.  Being  at 
his  left  hand,  however,  it  can  be  placed 
quite  close  to  him  with  safety,  and  often 
with  succcess. 

A  trick  play  (it  cannot  be  called  any- 
thing else)  was  introduced  into  the  double 
game  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  the  "  net  " 
man  on  the  server's  side  changed  his  posi- 
tion suddenly,  running  across  the  court 
close  to  the  net.  The  object  of  this  is 
plain.  If  done  when  such  a  return  is 
made  as  that  shown  in  Diagram  5  he  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  smash 
the  return  on  the  volley  close  to  the  net. 
This,  when  successful,  is  almost  sure  to 
win  the  "rest."  This  play  is  considered 
a  weak  one,  as  the  chances  of  the  "  net  " 
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man's    being  "  passed  "  are   too  great    to 
make  it  safe. 

These  two  strokes,  the  service  and  the 
first  return,  are  the  only. strokes  which 
have    a    set,    definite    and    circumscribed 


place  in  a  game.  Lobbing,  smashing  and 
placing  can  all  be  resorted  to  at  almost 
any  stage  of  the  game,  and  are  thus  gen- 
eral styles  of  play  and  not  distinct  strokes. 
Lobbing  and  smashing  will  be  treated  in 
the  third  paper  of  this  series. 
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OT  one  of  the 
higher  forms 
of  fishing  was 
attainable  in  that  section  of 
Ireland  in  which  I  had  the 
good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  born 
and  raised.  The  only  river  within  con- 
venient walking  distance  in  my  early 
youth  was  a  tiny  limpid  stream,  which 
then  and  even  now  pursues  its  course 
to  the  English  Channel,  babbling  and 
rippling  through  grove  and  dell  and 
meadows  sweet,  but  so  small  and  in- 
significant was  it  that,  even  when  swol- 
len to  its  greatest  dimensions  by  long- 
continued  rains,  a  good  jumper  could 
clear  it  dry  footed.  Yet  its  waters  con- 
tained brown  trout  in  abundance  and  of 
most  excellent  quality.  Many  a  "  half 
pounder"  and  even  "pounder"  have  I 
lured  from  beneath  its  overhanging  banks 
and  successfully  landed,  not  by  means  of 
the  seductive  and  deadly  fly,  but  with  a 
real  live,  wriggling  worm,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  in  Ireland,  a  maggot.    ■ 

Often  have  I  sallied  forth  at  the  first 
peep  of  dawn  after  a  fresh  (that  is,  when 
it  had  rained  continuously  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  water  was 
swollen  and  somewhat  muddy),  with  rod 
and  line  of  primitive  construction,  and  a 
box  containing  a  goodly  supply  of  worms 
freshly  dug  out  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
before  sunset  returned  home  wet  and 
weary  and  hungry  as  a  hawk,  with  five  or 
six  dozen  of  fat  brown  trout,  many  of 
which  turned  the  scale  at  twelve  ounces 
and  very  few  less  than  six.  There  was 
no  great  science  or  lightness  of  hand  re- 
quired. Patience  and  a  certain  amount  of 
judgment  only  were  wanting.  The  worm 
was  not  to  be  thrown  at  haphazard  into 
the  current  where  it  raced  turbulently 
along,  but  was  to  be  deftly  dropped  in  the 
commencement  of  each  deep  pool  just 
where  there  was  a  curl  or  gentle  swelling 
eddy  in  the  water. 

Here  the  trout  were  congregated  and 
moved  watchfully  about,  their  eyes  di- 
rected up  stream,  and  eagerly  searching 
for  and  prepared  to  gobble  up  any  choice 
morsels  which  might  be  borne  into  their 
lair.  A  nice  pink  worm,  rolling  rapidly 
along    with    the  •  yellow    flood,  is    a    boii 


bouche  so  tempting  that  a  rush  is  made  for 
it,  and  the  swiftest  and  strongest  greedily 
swallows  it.  A  peculiar  circling  motion 
of  the  line  gives  the  angler  some  idea  of 
what  has  occurred  ;  quickly  it  becomes 
taut,  and  then  it  may  be  observed  flying 
off  at  a  tangent,  either  up  stream  or 
across  toward  either  bank.  This  is  a 
sure  sign,  and  no  delay  should  be  made  in 
elevating  the  point  of  the  rod,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  a  fish,  which  must  be 
played  according  to  its  weight,  has  been 
safely  and  securely  hooked. 

Often  have  I  returned  from  one  of  these 
delightfully  pleasant  little  excursions, 
the  equipment  for  which  was  so  simple 
and  inexpensive,  fairly  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  my  "catch."  To  say  that 
the  basket  on  such  occasions  contained  a 
dish  fit  for  a  king  would  be  no  exaggerat- 
ed description  of  the  beauties  with  which 
it  was  packed. 

I  well  remember  the  respect,  almost 
amounting  to  reverence,  with  which  I  was 
treated,  not  only  by  the  junior  members 
of  my  family,  but  by  my  father,  a  very 
matter-of-fact  and  stern  old  man,  as  with 
well  -  affected  indifference  I  modestly  ex- 
hibited the  result  of  a  day's  sport.  The 
fire  soon  burned  with  a  brighter  glow  as 
a  huge  frying  pan  was  produced  ;  the  air 
was  filled  with  an  appetizing  odor,  the  tea 
urn  emitted  its  fragrant  aroma,  and  before 
long  all  would  be  seated  around  the  old 
dining  table  enjoying  an  impromptu  feast, 
while  I,  as  the  hero  of  the  evening,  de- 
scribed the  incidents  attending  the  more 
important  captures. 

Formal  and  set  dinner  parties,  where 
everything,  from  the  opening  of  a  napkin 
to  the  ablution  of  the  finger  tips,  is  done 
in  strict  accordance  with  rigid  etiquette, 
nor  stately  banquets,  where  the  tables 
groan  under  a  superabundance  of  rare 
and  expensive  viands,  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment compare  with  these  homely,  old- 
fashioned  suppers  for  genuine  enjoyment. 
No  headache,  no  dyspepsia,  no  disturbed 
slumbers  followed  them  ;  but,  instead, 
sleep,  refreshing  and  profound,  and  a 
marked  increase  of  mental  and  physical 
activity  on  the  following  day. 

There  is  evolution  in  everything,  even  in 
fishing,  and  from  capturing  small  brown 
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trout  with  a  rod  cut  from  the  nearest 
copse  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  sym- 
metry and  pHancy,  a  Une  very  often  consist- 
ing merely  of  a  common  piece  of  twine, 
to  which  was  attached  a  hook  baited  with 
the  familiar  red  worm,  fate  so  ordained 
that  my  lot  for  a  couple  of  years  was  to 
be.  cast  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  whose 
innumerable  lakes  teem  wMth  fish  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  rendering  it  absolutely  imper- 
ative for  the  sportsman  who  ambitions 
success  and  desires  to  make  a  record  to 
have  an  extensive  and  elaborate  outfit. 

This  county  has  not  been  inaptly  styled 
the  Cumberland  of  Ireland.  Nature  has 
been  singularly  prodigal  in  her  favors  to 
both,  and  they  rejoice  in  an  unrivaled 
wealth  of  charming  lake  scenery  of  rare 
and  exceptional  beauty.  With  the  latter 
count}',  situated  in  the  North  of  England, 
I  am  not  at  all  familiar,  save  through  the 
medium  of  literature  ;  but  the  former  I 
know  thoroughly.  I  have  tramped  its 
wild  and  lonely  moors  from  early  morn 
until  late  at  night.  The  moon's  pale, 
mystic  light  has  found  me  crouching  be- 
hind some  hastily-improvised  blind,  list- 
ening with  feverish  expectancy  for  the 
weird,  rushing  sound  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  wid- 
geon, geese  or  swans,  which  in  winter 
make  a  regular  resort  of  these  great  m- 
land  waters. 

But  the  days,  aye  months,  in  succession 
that  I  spent  upon  its  lakes  !  At  one  time 
trolling  for  the  huge,  ravenous  pike,  many 
of  which  grow  to  quite  an  abnormal  size, 
attaining  in  some  instances  the  extraordi- 
nary weight  of  forty  pounds  ;  at  another, 
with  but  poor  and  indifferent  success,  en- 
deavoring to  induce  the  big,  shy,  brown 
trout  to  quit  his  fooling  and  swallow  the 
dainty  fly  %vhich  I  so  invitingly  cast  be- 
fore him,  instead  of  playfully  striking  at 
it  with  his  tail  and  then  with  a  mighty 
splash  provokingly  disappearing  mid  a 
succession  of  wavelets  and  bubbles. 
These  good  old  days  are  reckoned  among 
the  happiest,  healthiest,  and  best  of  my 
life. 

When  a  person  takes  up  his  residence 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  in  which  fishing  is 
the  predominant  amusement,  if  he  be  at 
all  devoted  to  the  gentle  pastime,  instead 
of  relying  upon  his  own  judgment  or  that 
of  the  London  or  Dublin  tradesman  who 
supplies  his  tackle,  he  should  consult 
some  local  sportsman  who  has  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  water,  the  habits  of  the 
fish  and  their  several   varieties,   and  the 


flies  and  baits  which  are  likely  to  prove 
most  effective,  otherwise  time,  patience 
and  an  expensive  outfit  will  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end,  which  in  all 
cases  means  a  "  good  basket." 

I  was  determined  on  making  my  debut 
mid  the  lakes  of  Cavan  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  in  consequence  had  flies 
of  every  conceivable  size,  make  and  color, 
some  so  small  that  they  were  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  others  so  large, 
gaudy  and  unnatural  looking  that  the 
wonder  was  how  any  fish  with  the  slightest 
pretense  to  instinct  could  be  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  real.  Then  there 
were  minnows  of  various  designs  and  pat- 
terns, and  a  large  assortment  of  spoon 
baits,  together  with  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible supply  of  hooks.  As  to  the  rods, 
they  were  simply  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  market,  and  the  fish  that 
a  fairly  expert  angler  could  not  land  with 
any  one  of  them  had  yet  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  Irish  waters.  Thus  fully  armed 
for  the  fray,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  poor  old  Isaac  Walton  green  with 
envy,  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  little 
village  of  Arna,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  district.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  as  boatman  a  thoroughly  keen  old 
sportsman  —  perhaps  poacher  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  term — who  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  good  "  throws  "  upon 
every  river  and  lake  on  the  whole  country 
side. 

Right  behind  the  village  hotel  was  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water.  A  prettier 
lake  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  almost  a 
perfect  square,  about  two  miles  across, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  forest  of 
ancient  oak  ;  and  upon  a  hot  summer's 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  and 
these  grand  old  trees  were  arrayed  in  the 
cool,  green  perfection  of  summer  garb, 
the  combination  of  wood  and  water  was 
indescribably  beautiful.  To  row  out  to 
the  centre  of  it  and  sit  there  in  the  boat 
for  hours  enjoying  the  calm  and  peaceful 
scene,  now  peering  down  into  the  cold, 
crystal  depths,  now  feasting  delighted 
eyes  on  the  charming  panorama  of  forests, 
whose  gnarled  old  monarchs  had  no  fear 
of  the  woodcutter,  frequently  gave  as 
much  pleasure  as  fishing. 

From  the  position  of  the  lake  and  its 
environments  it  can  be  easily  understood 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  that  tasty, 
dainty  food  to  which  trout  are  so  partial. 
Immense  swarms  of  flies  and  insects  of 
every   description  were  constantly  flitting 
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about  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Frequently  an  enormous  trout  would 
spring  right  up  into  the  midst  of  a  cloud 
of  them,  scattering  them  in  every  direc- 
tion and  then  dropping  back  with  a  splash 
which  set  an  angler's  ears  tingling. 
Owing  to  the  superabundance  of  natural 
flies,  artificial  ones,  no  matter  how  well 
tied,  were  seldom  tempting,  and  it  was 
almost  an  impossibility  to  take  one  of 
these  large  fish  by  such  means. 

On  the  first  morning  I  was  up  at  "  cock 
crow,"  my  thoughts  running  upon  the  ex- 
citing and  exhilarating  struggle  in  which 
in  imagination  I  saw  myself  engaged  with 
one  of  these  fresh-water  leviathans.  As 
all  preparations  were  perfected  on  the 
preceding  evening,  myself  and  my  servant 
were  soon  heading  for  a  certain  section  of 
the  lake  which  the  monsters  were  known 
to  frequent.  Rods,  lines,  landing  net 
and  gaff  attracted  admiring  and  envious 
glances  from  the  guide.  As  far  as  ap- 
pearances went  everything  was  in  our 
favor  ;  the  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  a 
nice  warm  breeze  blew  steadily  from  the 
south,  and  the  usually  glass -like  surface 
of  the  lake  was  broken  into  soft,  rolling 
waves  that  made  our  flies  play  so  natu- 
rally that  cunning  indeed  should  be  the 
fish  that  could  distinguish  any  deceit. 

Taking  up  a  good  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  I  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
operations.  The  tackle  worked  splendidly, 
and  the  flies  fell  upon  the  curling  water 
softly  and  gently,  as  if  they  had  de- 
scended on  wings  from  above.  Lightly 
and  deftly  they  were  drawn  in  with  all 
the  other  little  wiles  upon  which  the 
angler  relies,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Energetically  and  persistently  I  flogged 
the  water  for  hours,  trying  one  fly  after 
another,  until  the  resources  of  my  book 
were  well  nigh  exhausted,  but  not  even 
the  sight  of  a  fish,  much  less  a  genuine 
rise,  resulted,  and  the  grand  rush,  for 
which  I  was  on  the  tenterhooks  of  ex- 
pectancy, never  came. 

After  hours  of  continuous  and  persever- 
ing exertion  the  labor  began  to  grow 
monotonous  and  irksome,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  boatman  I  abandoned  all 
chance  of  trout,  and,  changing  tackle, 
managed  to  kill  a  fair  basket  of  perch, 
with  which  the  lake  literally  swarmed. 

The  following  morning  again  found  me 
on  the  lake,  still  threshing  away  with  the 
same  dogged  perseverance,  determined 
upon  leaving  no  effort  untried  to  capture 
one  of  the  "  big  uns,"  with  which  I  pur- 


posed astonishing  my  city  friends  and 
showing  the  great  things  of  which  I  was 
capable.  After  trying  one  fly  after  an- 
other with  the  same  dismal  and  disap- 
pointing result,  I  had  recourse  to  minnows 
and  spoons,  and  "trolled"  for  hours, pass- 
ing and  repassing  over  all  those  most 
likely  places,  but  my  failure  to  get  even  a 
nibble  was  in  every  respect  as  complete  as 
with  the  fly. 

Once  more  I  found  a  temporary  solace 
for  my  ill  success  in  the  lively  and  really 
amusing  occupation  of  pulling  in  the  ag- 
gressive perch,  many  of  which  were  of 
quite  a  respectable  size,  averaging  ten  or 
twelves  ounces.  Here,  at  least,  there  was 
no  delay  or  tedious  waiting.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  baiting  the  hooks  and  pitching 
them  into  the  water,  when  the  cork  would 
bob  up  and  down  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then,  with  a  gentle  sweep,  sail  away  ;  at 
this  juncture  a  quick  turn,  of  the  wrist, 
and  the  greedy  little  fellow,  his  fins  stick- 
ing angrily  out  and  his  scales  glittering 
like  polished  steel,  lies  gasping  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Occasionally  one  would 
wriggle  off  the  hook  and  drop  into  the 
water,  but  this  catastrophe,  liable  at  all 
times  to  occur,  enhanced  the  pleasure  of 
a  successful  landing. 

When  we  had  taken  a  goodly  number  it 
so  happened  that  our  supply  of  worms 
fell  short,  but  my  servant,  who  knew  the 
ways  of  the  fish,  did  not  mind  this  a  bit. 
Quickly  producing  his  knife  he  ripped  the 
lining  of  his  coat  and  took  out  a  piece  of 
red  flannel,  which  formed  the  internal 
padding.  This  he  cut  into  small  portions 
about  the  size  of  an  ordina/y  earthworm, 
and  with  them  we  proceeded  to  bait  our 
hooks,  and  the  result  was  by  no  means 
disappointing.  Perch  are  evidently  not 
discriminating,  and  the  faculty  which  en- 
ables even  the  inferior  animals  to  draw 
distinctions  and  exercise  what  practically 
amounts  to  judgment  is  not  highly  de- 
veloped in  them.  They  bit  away  merrily 
as  ever,  because,  I  suppose,  they  were  in 
the  humor,  and  we  pulled  them  steadily 
in  until  the  rapidly-sinking  sun  warned  us 
of  the  approach  of  night. 

Next  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed  meditat- 
ing rather  moodily  on  my  utter  inability 
to  catch  or  even  induce  one  of  the  big 
trout  to  rise,  I  heard  a  loud  and  rather 
excited  knocking  at  my  door.  Suddenly 
my  servant  rushed  in,  crying  out,  "  Oh  ! 
Mother  of  Moses  [his  favorite  exclama- 
tion when  more  than  usually  moved],  see 
what  Moggy  has  caught !  "     I  rubbed  my 
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eyes  and  lazily  asked  what  it  was,  when 
on  a  big  dish,  which  he  carried  in  both 
hands,  he  exhibited  an  object  which  made 
me  fairly  jump  out  of  bed  through  sheer 
joy. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  one  of  the 
huge  brown  trout  about  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  and  for  which  I  had  been 
fruitlessly  angling  for  two  consecutive 
days  and  fondly  dreaming  for  the  same 
number  of  nights.  As  it  lay  there  dead 
and  rigid,  but  withal  so  charmingly  fresh 
looking,  it  seemed  in  every  way  a  subject 
upon  which  a  painter  might  appropriately 
exhaust  the  highest  resources  of  his  art. 
Fully  thirty  inches  long,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  head — which  appeared  smaller 
than  it  really  was,  owing  to  its  immense 
girth  at  the  shoulders — its  back  and  sides 
beautifully  speckled,  and  its  great,  fan- 
like tail,  it  looked  the  beau  ideal  of  a  lake 
trout,  one  which  a  true  sportsman  would 
give  a  deal  to  see. 

"  jNIoggy  "  as  he  was  called,  the  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  was  a  big  awk- 
ward boy  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
When  not  at  school  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  pottering  about  the  lake,  fishing  for 
perch  or  eels,  or  setting  night  lines  for 
pike.  It  appears  that  on  the  previous 
evening  he  either  found  or  someone  pre- 
sented him  with  a  live  frog.  With  this  he 
baited  a  large  pike  hook,  and  set  it  in 
one  of  the  well-known  haunts  of  this  om- 
nivorous and  ravenous  feeder,  and  in  the 
morning  when  he  went  to  examine  it  he 
found  a  trout  so  big  as  to  almost  take  his 
breath  away. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  distressing  revela- 
tion and  a  somewhat  ludicrous  comm.en- 
tary  on  my  elaborate,  and  comparatively 
costly,  outfit.  For  two  whole  days  I 
fished  with  the  very  best  tackle  a  cele- 
brated maker  could  produce  without  see- 
ing a  trout,  much  less  hooking  one,  and 
yet  a  big  lubberly  boy,  with  a  piece  of 
common  twnne  for  a  line  and  a  pike  hook 
baited  with  a  frog,  actually  kills  one  that 
I  would  have  given  almost  any  reasonable 
sum  of  money  to  have  landed.  How- 
ever, I  was  determined  upon  not  being 
outdone  and  started  forth  in  quest  of 
some  frogs. 

Having  got  frogs  enough  I  soon  had 
one  of  them  properly  impaled  on  a  good 
stout  pike  hook,  and  once  more  entered 
the  boat  in  the  hope  that  this  time,  at  all 
events,  I  would  be  successful.  It  sud- 
denly came  on  to  blow  very  freshly,  the 
waves  rose  high,  and  the   surface   of  the 


lake  was  flecked  with  white  foam.  When 
rounding  a  projection  called  Soldier's 
Point,  o\ying  to  a  melancholy  accident 
that  had  occurred  there  many  years  be- 
fore, I  thought  I  had  fouled  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  rod  bent  like  whalebone,  and 
the  wheel  revolved  with  noisy  rapidity. 
I  yelled  out  to  the  man  to  back  water  as 
fast  as  he  could  ;  but  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  doing  so  I  became  convinced 
from  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  rod  that 
a  living  weight  was  attached  to  it. 

A  fish  I  had  on,  beyond  all  question, 
one  of  the  "big  uns"  I  earnestly  hoped. 
Sometimes  he  would  make  a  rush  so  vig- 
orous and  determined  he  almost  carried 
the  rod  away,  then  again  he  would  sud- 
denly drop  to  the  bottom  and  stubbornly 
resist  all  efforts  to  make  him  move.  His 
tactics  were  of  the  most  capricious  and 
unexpected  kind,  and  there  was  no  guess- 
ing what  he  purposed  doing.  When  the 
sulking  fit,  which  generally  lasted  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  was  over,  he  would 
indulge  in  a  series  of  somersaults,  after 
which  he  would  glide  about  quietly  and 
placidly,  avoiding  all  embarrassing  antics, 
as  if  the  exercise  had  a  soothing  effect 
upon   him. 

However,  during  all  the  time  I  kept 
him  well  in  hand,  always  had  a  firm  feel 
upon  him,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
of  exciting  work  I  felt  that  he  was  at  my 
mercy  and  that  I  could  go  in  and  finish 
him.  I  now  began  to  wind  up,  and  pres- 
ently a  big  orifice  fully  capable  of  admit- 
ting a  good-sized  potato  appeared  feebly 
gasping  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  species  of  the  fish  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt — nothing  but  a  pike  or 
a  codfish,  and  an  exceedingly  large  one, 
could  be  the  possessor  of  such  a  cavern 
of  a  mouth. 

Gradually  I  elevated  the  point  of  my  rod, 
and  drew  him  closer  and  closer  toward 
the  side  of  the  boat.  Every  moment  his 
struggles  became  weaker  and  feebler.  I 
had  him  now  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  as  he  wabbled  aimlessly  about,  open- 
ing his  huge  jaws  and  languidly  moving 
his  immense  tail,  he  appeared  a  veritable 
monster.  Throwing  the  rod  well  back 
over  my  left  shoulder,  I  brought  him 
within  striking  distance  of  the  gaff,  and 
the  next  instant  he  lay  safely  at  my  feet. 

Meantime  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor, 
the  shoemaker  and  the  representatives  of 
the  various  humble  crafts,  who  had  been 
watching  the  contest  with  the  keenest 
interest,    all    rushed    down    to  meet    me 
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as  I  rowed  to  the  shore.  They  cheered 
and  laughed  alternately,  and  as  they 
viewed  the  savage-looking  pike  they  re- 
counted strange  stories  of  recent  vi- 
cious depredations — how  Mrs.  Muldoon's 
clutch  of  twelve  beautiful  young  ducks, 
were  gobbled  up  one  fine  morning,  and 
how  a  whole  flock  of  goslings  were  greed- 
ily devoured  by  these  monsters,  without 
the  formal  permission  of  the  owner. 
Indeed,  the  contents  of  his  stomach  went 
far  to  corroborate  these  tales — a  rat  in  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  digestion,  a  water 
hen,  several  small  fish,  and  grubs  and 
worms  without  end  were  all  cpllected 
there.  He  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds, 
and  his  flesh  when  baked  was  pronounced 
excellent  by  those  who  had  courage 
enough  to  partake  of  it. 

The  following  day  we  started  for  "  Lough 
na  Bach,"  a  small  and  very  uninteresting 
sheet  of  water,  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan  and 
Longford.  It  formed  a  poor  and  melan- 
choly contrast  to  the  beauties  of  Arna 
Lake.  There  was  not  a  tree,  shrub  or 
flower  to  be  seen.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  lonely  moor,  which  extended  for  miles 
in  every  direction,  and  the  general  air  of 
desolation  was  increased  by  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  an  old  monastery,  which  stood 
close  by. 

No  time  was  lost  in  launching,  and 
when  passing  over  the  deep  portion  of 
the  lake,  where  the  water  lay  still  and 
sluggish,  I  hooked  a  small  fish  of  exquis- 
ite beauty  and  richness  of  coloring,  the 
like  of  which  I  never  saw  before.  It  was 
gaudy  and  almost  fantastic  in  appearance, 
with  a  rare  and  fascinating  combination 
of  tints.  Its  back  was  a  dark  sea  green. 
Deep  fervid  orange  -  colored  spots  orna- 
mented the  sides,  while  below  it  was  a 
bright  vermilion. 

The  boatman,  observing  my  puzzled 
look,  commiseratingly  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  "  char,"  and  that,  although  in  the 
British  Isles  they  were  exceedingly  rare, 
this  little  lake  was  well  supplied  with 
them.  Among  the  country  people  there 
was  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
early  ages  the  monks  who  once  lived  in 
the  crumbling  monastery  imported  them 
from  some  foreign  land,  and  that  they 
took  kindly  to  their  new  home  and  freely 
propagated.  They  never  exceeded  seven 
inches  in  length  and  their  flesh,  when 
cooked,  was  of  a  rich  pink  shade  and 
peculiarly  delicate  in  flavor.  The  first 
day's   fishing    on   "  Lough  na  Bach "   re- 


sulted in  a  basket  of  four  dozen  splendid 
brown  trout.  I  had  many  a  pleasant 
day's  sport  there  afterward,  sometimes 
exceeding,  sometimes  falling  short  of  that 
number. 

The  time  soon  afterward  arrived  when 
trout,  perch,  char,  pike,  etc.,  were  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  lord  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  noble  salmon.  Fate,  with  a  con- 
siderate regard  for  my  proclivities,  kindly 
ordained  that  my  home  for  some  time  was 
to  be  among  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
County  Mayo.  My  headquarters  were  in 
Ballina,  a  town  situated  on  the  Moy,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  salmon  rivers 
in  Ireland.  The  lower  portion  of  it  is 
extensively  netted,  and  standing  on  the 
road  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
market  place  I  have  often  witnessed  some 
phenomenal  draughts  of  fish. 

On  this  river  there  were  any  number  of 
good  "  throws,"  and  it  was  upon  one  of 
them  that  I  hooked  and  landed  my  first 
salmon.  In  the  different  kinds  of  sport 
requiring  coolness, judgment,  quickness  of 
eye  and  steadiness  of  hand  and  nerve  I 
was  fairly  proficient  ;  but  when  for  the 
first  time  I  experienced  the  rush  of  a  sal- 
mon and  saw  my  eighteen  -  foot  green- 
heart  rod  bend  like  a  willow  wand  as  a 
fish  which  seemed  to  possess  the  power 
of  a  locomotive  tugged  and  strained  at 
the  line,  I  must  confess  that-  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  However,  after 
a  tussle  extending  over  some  thirty-five 
minutes  I  killed  my  fish,  and  in  time,  as 
experience  broadened,  soon  began  to  re- 
gard the  killing  of  a  salmon  as  quite  an 
ordinary  event. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  rod  fish- 
ing properly  followed  is  the  perfection  of 
sport  ;  but  for  catching  fish  there  is 
nothing  like  the  questionable  "  otter." 
Time  and  again  has  it  been  managed  with 
deadly  effect  on  the  far-famed  waters  of 
Lough  Conn,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  Irish  lakes.  It  lies  at  tire 
base  of  that  grand  old  mountain,  Nephin, 
and  in  its  spacious  waters,  which  cover  an 
area  fully  eighteen  miles  long  by  ten 
miles  broad,  a  great  variety  of  fresh-water 
fish  find  congenial  haunts.  The  scenery 
surrounding  the  lake  is  picturesquely  va- 
ried, and  to  see  it  at  its  best  one  should 
be  afloat  at  sunrise.  Then  with  the  rap- 
idly-changing lights  and  shadows,  with 
the  clouds  of  mist  curling  upward,  and 
with  perchance  a  pair  of  eagles  swinging 
in  lazy  circles  around  the  mountain  top,  it 
forms  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
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A  very  deadly  method  of  fishing  this 
water,  too,  though  one  which  the  true  ang- 
ler will  hardly  encourage,  is  by  means  of  an 
"otter,"'b3''  the  help  of  which  contrivance 
a  great  expanse  of  water  can  be  covered 
either  from  shore  or  from  a  boat,  and  a 
number  of  trolls  kept  going  at  the  same 
time. 

I  do  not  purpose,  however,  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  what  can  be  done  with  the 
deadly  "  weighted  board,"  its  use  properly 
belonging  to  the  class  of  fisherman  who 
are  either  poachers  outright,  or  who  think 
far  more  of  the  number  of  fish  killed  than 
of  the  sport  to  be  enjoyed. 

For  anyone  partial  to  good  hotels,  an 
excellent  club  and  magnificent  salmon 
fishing,  which  is  withm  five  minutes'  walk 
of  his  bedroom,  I  know  of  no  better  place 
in  the  world  than  the  ancient  town  of  Gal- 
way.  Standing  on  the  bridge  spanning 
the  Corrib,  which  flows  through  that  ven- 
erable city,  and   looking   down  into   the 


limpid  pool,  numbers  of  fish  may  be  seen 
there  at  one  time.  In  fact  the  bottom 
seems  absolutely  paved  with  them. 

There  is  one  "  throw  "  not  more  than 
eighty  yards  long  upon  which  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  anglers  may  be  seen  moving 
along  in  regular  succession.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  of  them  will  all  have  "  fish 
on  "  at  the  same  time,  when  exciting  scenes 
occur.  The  Bush  in  the  County  Antrim, 
the  Ban  in  Londonderry,  the  many  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Donegal,  the  Sligo  River, 
the  Shannon,  the  Lee  and  Blackwater, 
in  Cork,  are  among  the  finest  salmon 
rivers  in  the  world.  Permission  to  fish  can 
be  easily  obtained,  living  is  cheap  and  the 
whiskey  excellent. 

But  one  golden  rule  the  angler  should 
observe,  and  that  is  never  to  go  provided 
with  a  large  book  of  flies.  What  suits 
one  river  maybe  useless  on  another.  He 
should  be  guided  in  his  selection  by  some 
local  fisherman  of  repute. 
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•-NDER  the  im- 
proved condi- 
tions of  travel 
the  number  of 
persons  who  go 
to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for 
trout  fishing  is 
constantly  in- 
creasing. The 
means  of  trans- 
portation are 
now  so  com- 
plete, the  time 
and  cost  of  the 
journey  have 
been  reduced 
to  so  comparatively  low  a  figure,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  trip  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  many  a  man  makes  an  an- 
nual excursion  to  the  great  white  peaks  in 
preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  country. 


After  all,  trout  fishing  means  more  than 
merely  trout  catching.  If  it  were  only  a 
matter  of  obtaining  so  many  to-day  and 
as  many  more  to-morrow,  and  of  eating 
them  meal  after  meal  as  a  sort  of  med- 
icinal change  of  diet,  the  object  certainly 
would  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  which  anglers  are  willing  to 
put  upon  it.  Fish,  even  trout,  can  be  got 
nearer  home  than  New  Mexico,  and,  re- 
garded as  a  delicacy,  can  certainly  be 
bought  in  the  market  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  caught  by  the  city  man. 

But  trout  fishing  is  an  art — who  can 
deny  it  ? — and  all  art  is  largely  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  The  mere  utility  of  an  artistic 
thing  becomes  secondary.  A  small  gourd 
or  a  match  box  or  any  other  plain  little 
receptacle  will  do  to  hold  snuff,  but  will 
any  snuff  taker  deny  that  the  indulgence 
would  not  be  sweeter  if  his  pinch  could 
come  from  the  delicately  wrought  hollow 
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of  a  box  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  ? 
We  can  get  information  from  the  rough 
type  work  of  a  newspaper,  but  how  much 
more  pleasure  to  read  from  a  large  white 
page,  with  clear  and  graceful  type,  bound 
in  the  dainty  taste  of  the  workmen  for 
Louis  Quatorze  ?     Sings  the  old  hymn  : 

It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live  ; 

and  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish. 

There  is  the  joy  of  anticipation,  and 
for  this  you  must  have  confidence  in  the 
place  you  propose  to  go  to.  Then  there 
is  the  sense  of  really  taking  an  outing, 
and  this  will  not  come  unless  you  ex- 
change your  accustomed  scenes  for  those 
quite  new  or  at  least  different.  There  is 
the  exultation  arising  from  skillful  victory 
over  a  worthy  antagonist,  an  exultation 
to  be  felt  only  where  the  fish  are  truly 
game.  Finally  these  pleasures  must  not 
cost  too  much  in  toil,  weariness  or  dis- 
comfort or  else  they  will  disappear  under 
the  shadow  of  these  ills.  Nothing  is 
worth  more  than  its  value,  so  that  it  be- 
hooves one  to  choose  in  pleasure  taking 
of  every  sort,  fishing  included,  the  means 
which  shall  bring  results  within  their 
proper  price.  The  game  should  be  worth 
the  candle. 

Now,  one  cannot  find  anywhere  or 
everywhere  in  the  Rockies  all  these  con- 
ditions. There  are  hundreds  of  streams 
which  contain  what  young  writers  are  so 
fond  of  calling  the  speckled  beauties  ;  but 
those  that  contain  the  most  trout  are  al- 
most inaccessible.  In  the  rivers  where 
they  grow  largest  they  are  likely  to  be 
dull  spirited,  tamely  submitting  to  be 
dragged  out  like  a  varlet  sucker,  and  in 
others,  where  the  fish  are  good,  the  re- 
gion is  so  comfortless  or  the  banks  and 
bottom  are  so  bad  that  the  angler  must 
take  infinite  and  vexatious  trouble,  pay- 
ing out  in  toil  and  patience  more  than 
his  creelful  is  worth  after  he  has  ob- 
tained it. 

One  river  exists  in  the  Rockies,  how- 
ever, where  the  angler  can  go  with  an  as- 
surance of  catching  plenty  of  trout,  and 
gamy  ones,  and  can  carry  on  the  fight 
without  exhausting  either  his  body,  his 
patience  or  his  purse,  and  where  he  will 
find  his  vocation  yield  a  return  in  health 
and  amusement  and  improvement  of  mind 
and  muscle  quite  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
successful  angling,  which  itself  is  enough 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  man. 

This  river  is  the  Pecos,  where  in  its 
upper   part  it  escapes  from  the  mountains 


of  eastern  New  Mexico  and  starts  on  its 
course  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

South  of  Pike's  Peak  the  front  or 
easternmost  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains bends  somewhat  westward  and  con- 
tinues southward  in  that  most  picturesque 
of  Colorado's  ranges,  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo.  This  again  breaks  at  the  border 
of  New  Mexico  into  several  lines  of  south- 
ward-reaching summits — frays  out,  as  it 
were,  into  a  fringe  of  mountains  which 
gradually  sink  into  the  plains  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande. 

Loftiest  of  these  terminal  ranges  is 
the  Glorietta,  whose  foothills  and  ter- 
races fill  northeastern  New  Mexico  and 
abound  in  brooks  fed  by  the  snows  that 
lie  all  summer  upon  the  central  peaks  ; 
springs  and  rivulets  and  snow-bank 
meltings,  escaping  through  the  mossy 
bogs  and  coursing  along  the  canons, 
gathering  into  torrents  that  find  their 
way  ever  downward  and  eastward  into 
a  central  valley,  where  they  unite  to  form 
one  powerful  stream.  This  is  the  Pecos 
River,  which  takes  its  name — the  Spanish 
word  for  sheep  —  from  the  vast  pastures 
which  lie  along  its  lower  courses,  where- 
thousands  of  flocks  are  herded  night  and 
day  by  sleepy  Mexicans,  as  they  have 
been  for  three  centuries  past. 

Hither,  just  350  years  ago,  came  the 
armed  explorers  and  traders  sent  b}^  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  New  Mexico  to 
find  what  lay  in  the  unknown  spaces  north- 
ward. They  discovered  valley  after  valley 
filled  with  a  quiet,  simple-hearted,  indus- 
trious people,  cultivating  extensive  and 
varied  crops,  irrigating  their  fields  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  small  canals,  and 
dwelling  in  large  community  houses,  ser- 
viceable for  defense  against  the  nomadic 
savages  of  the  plains  and  governed  by 
rulers  who  believed  themselves  viceroy  of 
the  sun.  With  these  soldiers  came  Cath- 
olic friars,  as  eager  to  win  souls  and  lay 
up  treasures  in  heaven  as  their  captains 
were  to  accumulate  wealth  upon  earth. 
Rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  this  great 
harvest  ripe  for  the  church,  they  first  fell 
upon  their  knees  ;  then  they  fell  upon  the 
people. 

Upon  this  river  here,  just  where  it  es- 
caped from  the  green  foothills,  stood  one 
of  the  fortress  settlements  of  these  Toltec 
frontiersmen,  d,  pueblo  or  "town,"  as  the 
Spaniards  justly  styled  it.  Others  were 
back  in  the  hills.  It  was  a  point  of  van- 
tage and  the  Spaniards  took  possession. 
Years  passed.     Soldiers  and  priests  came 
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and  went.  Battles  were  lost  and  won. 
The  pueblo  was  destroyed  or  fell  into 
ruins,  of  which  only  the  shapeless  heaps 
remain,-  but  the  clergy  had  built  a  church 
out  of  the  enduring  adobe,  and  that  queer 
result  of  the  Spanish  domination,  the  mix- 
ed breed  Mexican  peasant,  took  posses- 
sion, raised  his  scanty,  neglected  crops, 
attended  his  numberless  sheep  and  goats 
and  herded  his  ponies  and  long-horned 
cattle.  Life  was  as  calm  as  the  long  sum- 
mer days  on  these  rolling  uplands  ;  the 
people  as  bovine  and  unprogressive  as 
their  herds. 

Then  came  the  Yankee.  As  the  Span- 
iard had  swept  through  and  over  the 
aborigines  three  centuries  before,  so  did 
the  American  explorers  and  frontiersmen, 
reckless  and  energetic,  crowd  out  of  the 
way  the  inactive  Mexican.  He  saw  with 
stupid  wonder  the  rule  and  customs  of  his 
ancestors  replaced  by  the  politics  and  en- 
terprise of  the  North.  Mines  were  opened, 
great  ranches  fenced  in,  cities  established, 
railways  hurrie-d  athwart  his  pastures  and 
hotels  and  trading  posts  arose  beside  him, 
but  he  only  looked  and  wondered  and 
went  on  his  way.  Now  the  traveler 
lounging  in  that  acme  of  civilization,  the 
Pullman  car,  glides  swiftly  through  his 
country  and  sees  to-day  substantially  the 
same  herdsmen  and  puebloan  whom  the 
priests  "  converted  "  so  long,  long  ago. 

The  point  of  approach  to  this  fishing  in 
the  upper  Pecos  is  Rowe,  a  station  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
about  half  way  between  Las  Vegas  and 
Santa  Fe.  The  train  leavmg  Chicago 
each  evening  lands  you  at  Rowe  the 
second  afternoon,  without  change  of  cars. 
The  season  opens  June  i. 

At  Rowe  itself  there  is  nothing  except 
a  few  rude  houses,  but  the  station  agent, 
or  someone  else  there,  can  always  supply 
a  carriage  and  driver  to  take  the  visitor 
over  to  the  Ellis  ranch,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, which  is  the  stopping  place  for  fisher- 
men ;  or,  if  notice  be  given  them  by  mail, 
the  people  at  the  Ellis  ranch  will  send  a 
team  to  meet  you. 

The  road  is  excellent,  allowing  the 
horses  to  trot  nearly  all  the  way,  so  that 
the  drive  seems  a  short  one  and  gets  you 
to  the  ranch  in  good  time  for  supper.  It 
passes  close  to  the  old  church  and  pueblo 
already  spoken  of,  both  of  which  are 
falling  slowly  into  ruins,  yet  are  regarded 
by  the  village  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  with  peculiar  veneration.  Here, 
tradition  says,  Montezuma,  the  hero-god — 


not  that  earthly  Montezuma  whom  Cortez 
conquered  in  Mexico — last  reviewed  the 
battalions  of  his  followers  before  he 
miraculously  disappeared,  and  it  is  here 
he  will  some  day  reappear  with  con- 
quering power.  A  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
burning  in  the  pueblo  when  the  Span- 
iards first  went  there,  and  mingling  their 
paganism  with  the  Christianity  taught 
them  by  the  friars  this  fire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  church  and  acquired  a 
sacred  significance.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  it  was  allowed  to  go  out,  and 
then  only  because  the  Indians  who  had 
attended  it  moved  away. 

Ellis  ranch  is  prepared  to  entertain  very 
comfortably  parties  of  fishermen,  includ- 
ing their  women  folk,  and  its  charges  are 
moderate.  It  stands  close  to  the  river 
and  is  at  the  centre  of  the  best  section,  a 
length  of  some  ten  miles  of  ideal  trout 
water. 

The  river  comes  dashing  down  cool  and 
clear,  between  low  hills  sparsely  over- 
grown with  cedars,  among  which  rise 
many  great  yellow  pines  looking  as  if 
planted  by  some  ancient  landscape  gar- 
dener. Close  along  the  bank  grow 
thickets  of  trees  and  bushes  which  cast 
their  shade  far  out,  but  do  not  interfere  in 
the  slightest  with  the  use  of  the  rod.  The 
bottom  is  everywhere  rocky  or  gravelly, 
and  the  depth  is  not  usually  over  one's 
boot  tops,  though  there  are  deeper  places 
here  and  there  which  would  require  wad- 
ing trousers  if  one  proposed  to  walk 
through  them  without  getting  wet. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  ten-mile  stretch 
above  Old  Pecos  the  river  is  so  wide 
that  in  wading  up  one  naturally  makes 
casts  on  each  hand,  right  and  left.  High- 
er up  the  torrent  grows  more  narrow  and 
rapid,  until  finally  it  becomes  too  tortuous 
and  overgrown  with  brush  to  admit  of 
proper  casting  ;  but  even  then  it  may  be 
fished  successfully  by  other  methods. 

As  to  the  trout,  there  is  no  end  to  them, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  patriarchal  five 
pounders  which  are  more  often  heard  of 
than  seen.  They  are  locally  considered 
of  two  varieties,  distinguished  as  "silver" 
and  "salmon,"  the  latter  having  more 
red  upon  their  bellies  and  generally  richer 
in  color  all  over  ;  they  run  somewhat  larger 
than  the  grayer  ones,  but  do  not  make  so 
good  a  fight.  All,  however,  are  gamy  in 
a  high  degree  —  a  quality  in  which  the 
trout  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  defi- 
cient. Whether  this  is  due  to  some  special 
characteristic  in  the  Pecos,  or  whether,  as 
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has  been  suggested,  it  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation, the  reader  may  speculate  upon  for 
himself.  The  "  interesting  fact  remains," 
as  they  sing  in  "  Patience,"  that  when  you 
hook  a  Pecos  River  trout  you  have  got  to 
play  him  very  nicely  if  you  mean  to  bring 
him  ashore. 

Herein  lies  the  .special  glory  of  this 
river  over  most  Western  streams.  To 
haul  a  trout  in  hand  over  hand  by  main 
strength,  or  toss  him  over  your  head 
into  the  grass,  as  a  girl  would  a  perch,  is 
insulting  to  the  prince  of  brook  fishes. 
He  should  be  treated  like  a  gentleman, 
given  a  fair  chance  in  the  tourney,  allowed 
to  show  his  prowess  and  craft  against 
your  skill.  This  done,  when  at  last  you 
have  defeated  his  most  insidious  cunning 
and  baffled  his  fiercest  rushing,  you  would 
bring  him  to  life  and  let  him  go  again  if 
you  could,  for  you  are  not  only  proud  of 
yourself  but  proud  of  him. 

The  flies  recommended  for  this  river, 
after  an  experience  of  several  seasons, 
are  these  :  Royal  coachman,  cowdung, 
brown  hackle,  cock-a-bondhu,  Seth  Green 
and  professor ;  also  the  English  flies 
hare's  ear  and  yellow,  blue-bodied  black 
hackle  and  orange  -  bodied  red  hackle. 
No.  9  is  the  proper  size  of  hook. 

While  anyone  may  live  comfortably  at 
the  ranch,  the  banks  of  this  river  afford 
the  most  delightful  of  camping  places. 
The  ground  is  warm  and  dry,  shade  and 
fuel  are  abundant  and  the  cleanest  and 
purest  of  water  is  ever  at  hand.  The  tent 
should  be  placed  well  above  high  water 
mark,  however,  for  now  and  then  in  mid- 
summer terrific  thunderstorms  burst  upon 
the  mountains.  An  amount  of  water  falls 
in  half  an  hour  that  is  almost  incredible, 
and  it  comes  pouring  down  the  dry 
gulches  and  concentrates  into  the  river 
with  amazing  quickness.  Only  a  few  mo- 
ments suffice  to  turn  the  limpid  cascades 
into  a  boiling  turmoil  of  deep,  muddy 
water,  which  rages  and  booms  in  a  way 
you  would  have  thought  impossible  a  few 
moments  before.  An  hour  or  two  later 
the  supplies  of  rain  have  ceased,  the  flood 
rapidly  subsides,  and  perhaps  before  the 
day  is  done — certainly  by  the  next  morn- 
ing— the  water  is  pure  again  and  the  trout 
biting  as  usual. 

This  valley  is  7,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  in  the  latitude  of  Norfolk.  The  air 
therefore  has  not  the  chill  which  would 
belong  to  it  in  a  northern  region  at  that 
height ;  yet  it  is  rare  and  bracing  and 
full    of    the    spirit    of    life.     This    is  one 


great  advantage  in  going  to  the  far  West, 
that  you  find  yourself  not  only  amid  new 
scenes  and  amid  grand  scenes  (for  the 
tall  old  summits,  hoary  with  never-melt- 
ing snow,  tower  up  beyond  the  green  hills 
all  along  the  horizon),  but  in  an  atmos- 
phere and  climate  quite  different  from 
what  you  have  been  breathing  at  home. 
"  The  high  glens  and  valleys  of  the  South- 
west," reports  one  enthusiastic  angler  who 
had  been  tramping  along  the  Pecos,  "  are 
surrounded  by  a  charm  peculiarly  their 
own.  There  is  a  bright  crispness  in  the 
air,  an  intense  blueness  in  the  sky,  a  con- 
trast of  colors  caused  by  the  mixture  of 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  pine,  the  tender 
green  of  the  Cottonwood  and  the  delicate 
silver  of  the  aspen,  which  together  clothe 
hill  and  vale,  that  belongs  to  these  alone." 

For  a  camping  party  this  region  is  per- 
fect, and  you  can  move  about  and  explore 
the  numberless  tributaries  and  headwaters 
of  the  Pecos,  all  of  which  are  full  of  trout, 
without  incumbrance  or  a  wearying  dis- 
tance to  walk  homeward  at  night. 

The  catch  varies  in  New  Mexico  as  in 
New  York  according  to  the  expertness  of 
the  angler.  I  recall  one  man,  who  knew 
well  both  the  river  and  his  rod,  who  told 
me  that  on  the  best  day  he  ever  had  he 
caught  125,  averaging  nearly  half  a  pound 
each,  the  largest  weighing  slightly  over 
two  pounds,  and  in  his  opinion  at  present 
less  than  seventy-five  a  day  would  be  con- 
sidered a  poor  tally  by  a  scientific  angler. 
This  doesn't  count  the  littleones, which  one 
throws  back  again  with  an  angler's  bless- 
ing and  advice  to  grow  bigger  before 
they  let  their  appetite  get  the  better  of 
them  again.  A  friend  of  mine  from  Chi- 
cago caught  in  three  successive  morn- 
ings forty-five,  sixty-three  and  fifty-seven 
fish,  all  over  half  a  pound  in  weight. 

This  is  not  the  only  place  in  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona  where  one  can  get  trout,  but  it 
is  probably  the  best  place.  There  are 
brooks  coming  out  of  these  same  moun- 
tains within  a  few  miles  of  Santa  Fe  and 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  to  which 
tourists  will  be  able  to  find  their  way. 
The  mountains  of  the  mining  region  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico  have 
many  tempting  streams,  but  they  are 
rather  difficult  to  get  at  for  the  ordinary 
traveler  ;  the  man  going  into  that  region 
on  business  or  for  the  fall  hunting,  which 
IS  good  down  there,  is  certainly  advised  to 
take  his  rod  along.  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  line  across  Northern  Arizona  passes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Francisco 
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peaks   through    an    excellent   fishing-  dis- 
trict, and  a  most  beautiful  country  withal 
for  camping  and  general  enjoyment. 
There;  too,  the  tourist  has  the  advantage 


makes  an  excellent  headquarters  for  fish- 
ing and  shooting  trips.  Another  conven- 
ient and  profitable  centre  in  the  same 
region  is  Williams  Station,  where  the  rail- 
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of    some  civilization.      The   considerable  way  company  sustains   an   eating   house, 

town  of  Flagstaff,  standing  in  the  midst  which  is  in  effect   a  hotel  capable  of  tak- 

of  a  picturesque  wooded  hill   country  at  ing  care  of  any  small  party  or  outfitting 

the    foot    of    the    San    Francisco   range,  them  for  travel  or  camping. 


CHILD  OF    THE   SEA. 

Not  from  Nirvana  of  ecstatic  ease, 

Or  Eden  of  repose, 
But  faint  from  conflict,  lord  of  conquered  peace, 

Aspiring  man  arose. 

All  life  is  one,  so  runs  the  newer  thought  ; 

I  was  through  times  foregone, 
When  love  and  hate  were  dumb  and  sex  was  not. 

.Eons  ago,  by  tokens  known, 

I  slept  inert,  prone  on  the  primal  strand ; 

A  wave  whose  touch  was  bliss. 
Moon  drawn,  crept  up  along  the  singing  sand 

And  woke  me  with  a  kiss 

To  larger  life.     Still,  as  that  wave  returns 

When  wan  moons  wax  apace, 
Aburied  memory  wakes  and  sobs  and  yearns 

In  mothers  of  my  race. 

Still,  passing  tremors  dash  the  deep-sea  calm 

That  broods  upon  the  bride — 
Like  Hebrew  Rachael,  fair  as  Orient  palm, 

Like  Leah,  tender  eyed. 

The  gray  mist  falls,  the  vexing  cyclone  breaks 

In  vague  unrest  on  me  ; 
In  cloudy  mood  and  halting  stanza  speaks 

The  travail  of  the  sea. 

An  urban  slave,  faring  through  ways  remote, 

I  see  the  sea-blown  woods 
Etched  on  the  clouds,  and  hear  the  thunderous  rote 

Of  ever-moving  floods. 

I  dream  of  cliffs  and  darkened  dells — 

A  wrinkled  pall  of  waves 
Round  all,  where  artists  of  the  tiny  shell 

Pile  marble  over  graves. 

Keep  thou  the  tryst,  O  Sea,  with  child  of  thine, 

And  once  again  repeat 
The  tale  of  cycles  gone  !  For,  mother  mine, 

Thy  cradle  song  was  sweet. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 
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Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 
The    shutting    flower    and     darkling    waters 

pass, 
And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep 

the  grass. 

Thus  writes  William  CuUen  Bryant  in 
an  apostrophe  to  the  evening  wind  ;  but 
how  charmingly  suggestive  the  words  are 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  life  in 
the  country,  and  how  well  suited  to  all  who 
take  their  photographic  cameras  in  search 
of  foliage  studies.  Their  ways  shall  be  in- 
deed pleasant  ones,  and  "  where  the  o'er- 
shadowing branches  sweep  the  grass " 
they  will  find  many  attractive  photo- 
graphic subjects.  Indeed,  did  space  only 
permit,  one  might  rhapsodize  at  length 
upon  this  seductive  theme,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  readers  have  tasted  the 
delights  of  photographic  outings  in  the 
country  and  can  poetize  for  themselves. 

To  take  up  the  subject  of  photograph- 
ing foliage  from  its  practical  side,  I  can 
imagine  that  if  I  said  that  foliage  consti- 
tutes a  chief  charm  in  landscapes  I  should 
be  accused  of  making  a  trite  remark. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  affirm 
that  no  landscape  is  complete  without  fo- 
liage. Panoramic  views  of  large  extent 
will  reduce  the  size  of  any  single  tree  or 
even  masses  of  woodland  to  a  mere  iso- 
lated portion  of  dark  tone  or  color  ;  and 
yet  how  beautiful  a  successful  photograph 
of   the    panoramic   character   is !     Then, 


again,  there  are  very  many  water  views — 
or  *'  marines,"  to  use  art  jargon — that  are 
almost  equally  interesting.  Occasionally, 
too,  views  are  found  in  rocky-  or  desert 
places  which  possess  a  charm  of  their 
own,  while  not  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
of  them.  But  views  of  this  kind  should 
be  classed  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  foliage  is  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  in  natural  landscape,  and  that 
when  successfully  photographed  it  is  al- 
ways full  of  interest. 

The  photographic  amateur  who  has 
good  opportunities  for  travel  and  obser- 
vation will  find  that  certain  kinds  of  fo- 
liage lend  themselves  to  photographic 
treatment  better  than  others.  Forests  (at 
least  those  in  northern  and  temperate 
climates),  and  indeed  wild  foliage  in 
general,  are  untractable  subjects.  For 
instance,  anyone  making  a  first  trip 
through  the  Adirondacks,  in  Northern 
New  York,  would  probably  be  enthu- 
siastic over  the  splendid  primeval  woods, 
with  their  moss  -  covered  bowlders  and 
dark,  gloomy  recesses  ;  but  on  attempting 
to  make  a  photograph  of  the  scene  he 
would  find  that  the  camera  could  only 
be  made  to  include  sections  of  the  tree 
trunks  close  at  hand,  the  branches  of 
which  would  entirely  hide  those  a  little 
farther  away.  Taking  the  camera  farther 
back  or  using  wide  -  angle  lenses  would 
not   help    matters.      The  majestic   effect 
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DRIVE    OX    THE    WISSAHICKON. 


of  this  kind  of  forest  scenery  depends 
upon  the  short  vistas,  which  photographic 
lenses  cannot  well  reproduce,  more  space 
being  required. 

The  rank  undergrowth  which  is  gener- 
ally found  in  these  woods  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  is  another  drawback  to  pho- 
tography, for  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
lens,  cutting  off  the  distance  and  con- 
cealing the  noble  lower  parts  of  the  tree 
trunks.  Now  and  then  an  open  place  or 
clearing  will  be  found  where  photograph- 
ing will  be  possible,  even  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  ;  but  when  the  woods  and  foli- 
age fringe  the  shores  of  lakes  or  rivers  so 
that  the  camera  can  be  taken  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  shore  and  the  expos- 
ure made  from  a  boat,  things  will  be  much 
more  favorable.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  hinting  that  a  rocky  lakeside  with 
stately  evergreens  rising  in  the  back- 
ground, and  fallen  trunks  in  picturesque 
confusion  nearer  by,  are  not  so  very  hard 
to  find  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
photographing. 

These,  however,  are  not  what  I  mean 
by  foliage  subjects.  The  foliage  of  the 
wild  forests,  though  beautiful  in  its  way, 
is  not  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  the  culti- 
vated woodlands,  and  not  well  adapted  to 
the  camera.     The  view  on  the  Wissahick- 


on  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  on  page  307, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  foliage  bit  or 
study  in  a  cultivated  locality,  and  one 
can  see  how  much  more  easy  it  becomes 
to  select  a  good  point  of  view  for  the 
camera  in  such  a  place  than  it  would  be 
in  the  dense,  tangled  woods  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  romantic  and  beautiful  stream, 
with  its  quaint  Indian  name,  was  famous 
among  painters  and  poets  long  before 
the  art  of  photography  was  invented  or 
thought  of,  and  it  has  lost  none  of  its  at- 
tractions among  artistically  -  minded  peo- 
ple since  the  introduction  of  the  camera. 
Now,  while  remembering  that  it  is  by  no 
means  every  landscape  famous  among 
painters  that  can  be  done  justice  to  by 
photography,  one  enjoys  all  the  more  a 
photographic  outing  on  the  Wissahickon 
For,  as  a  skillful  veteran  in  photography 
once  said,  there  are  few  streams  in  the 
world  that  within  equally  short  distances 
offer  such  numerous  and  good  subjects 
for  the  camera. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  the  foliage  is 
very  luxuriant  and  casts  lovely,  deep,  cool 
shadows,  while  yet  allowing  the  tree 
trunks  and  parts  of  the  overhanging, 
branches  to  be  seen  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  make  an  effective  picture. 
Such  a  sweet  little  bit  of  quiet  pastoral 
simplicity  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
stern  woods  of  the  North,  and'  the  foliage 
which  this  view  shows  so  perfectly  would 
be  represented  by  uninteresting  stretches 
and  bands  of  dark  color.  By  looking  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  hills  are  not  too  high  to 
admit  plenty  of  light  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Now,  this  is  a  great  advantage 
for  photography.  Amateurs  should  re- 
member that,  lovely  as  these  shaded  spots 
are,  the  light  there  is  weak  in  comparison 
with  more  open  landscapes,  and  that  when 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  increased  to 
meet  the  darkness  of  the  view  there  is 
always  risk  of  solarizing  those  portions 
of  the  trees  that  project  against  the  sky. 
We  often  see  photographs  of  just  such 
places  as  the  view  above,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  well  defined,  but  where  the 
top  of  every  tree  and  every  projecting 
branch  looks  as  if  they  were  enveloped  in 
smoke — a  very  unsightly  defect  and  one 
which  the  natural  formation  of  the  local- 
ity sometimes  renders  very  difficult  to  get 
over.  This  is  solarization,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  is  called  to  the  necessity 
of  selecting  their  foliage  studies  in  well- 
lighted    places    whenever    possible,    and 
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thus  guard  against  the  trouble  aUuded  to. 
The  second  view,  on  page  306,  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  what  has  just  been  said. 
AVhile  the  foliage  is  abundant,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  light  to  give  good  detail  in 
the  picture,  and  in  this  case  it  plays  charm- 
ingly on  the  leaves  and  across  the  pretty 
stretch  of  road  in  the  foreground.  This 
is  the  famous  Wissahickon  Drive,  and 
quiet  and  secluded  as  the  place  looks  in 
the  picture  it  is,  nevertheless,  thronged 
with  people  on  a  fine  afternoon,  all  of 
whom  appreciate  an  outing  in  the  vicinity 
and  many  of  whom  are  ardent  photog- 
raphers. Many  times  have  I  traveled  this 
road  in  search  of  photographic  game,  such 
as  the  present  picture,  and  keenly  enjoyed 
the  fun. 

In  developing  such  foliage  studies  as 
this  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
high  lights  of  the  picture  become  too 
dense.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
such  a  subject  had  been  exposed  upon  in 
bright  sunlight,  and  that  the  developer 
was  of  average  strength  ;  if  the  plate 
happened  to  be  a  little  undertimed,  so 
that  the  darkly-shaded  portions  were  very 
slow  in  appearing,  the  brilliantly-lighted 
leaves  would  be  sure  to  come  out  too  dense 
in  the  negative,  before  the  developer  had 
had  time  to  force  the  detail  out  of  the 
shadows.  The  proper  course  to  pursue 
here  would  be  to  throw  off  the  developer 
and  wash  the  plate  quickly,  and  then  to 
apply  a  stronger  developer  (or  one  con- 
taining more  alkali)  to  the  plate.  If  an 
error  in  exposure  had  been  made  in  the 
opposite  manner,  so  that  the  plate  was 
much  overtimed,  solarization  might  be  ex- 
pected all  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  little  could  be  done  except  to 
stop  the  development  as  soon  as  the  de- 
tail was  visible,  and  intensify  after  fixing. 

Either  over  or  under  timing  in  the  pho- 
tographing of  foliage  should  be  avoided. 
The  excess  of  density  in  scant-timed 
negatives,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
produces  a'  most  unpleasant  spottiness 
and  patchwork  effect  in  the  print,  for 
wherever  the  sun  strikes  on  the  glossy 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  it  makes  an  ex- 
treme spot  of  chemical  action  on  the 
plate.  If  the  developer  is  mixed  just 
right  for  the  subject  things  will  go  well 
enough,  but  if  the  normal  strength  be  em- 
ployed the  trouble  I  speak  of  will  be 
likely  to  make  itself  felt.  This  over  den- 
sity and  consequent  v\'hite  patchings  in 
the  print  used  to  be  very  troublesome  in 
the    days  when    stereoscopic  views    with 


collodion  were  the  fashionable  form  of 
photograph.  In  fact,  the  defect  was  so 
common  that  it  received  the  name  of 
"  snowiness."  I  have  often  seen  some  ac- 
quaintances in  the  olden  time,  when  ex- 
hibiting their  best  efforts  on  collodion, 
much  abashed  by  the  remark,  "  But  how 
is  it  that  there  is  snow  on  all  the  leaves  ? 
Was  there  a  sudden  storm  in  the  night  ? " 
Bad  as  this  defect  is  in  single  pictures 
it  is  worse  yet  in  stereoscopic  views.  If 
any  of  my  readers  are  pursuing  stereo- 
scopic work  in  landscape  it  will  behoove 
them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  "  snowi- 
ness." They  will  find  that  in  foliage  sub- 
jects particularly  the  twin  negatives  must 
not  be  over  developed  or  over  dense.  In 
earlier  days,  before  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates,  a  photographic  outing  was  a 
matter  that  required  considerable  fore- 
thought and  preparation.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  use  only  one  camera,  and  to  have 
sets  of  lenses  of  different  focus  for  the 
stereoscopic  negatives,  and  for  the  single 
picture  which  occupied  the  whole  size  of 
the  plate  ;  a  movable  partition  being  set 
into  the  camera  when  stereoscopic  work 
was  done.  Having  driven  or  sailed  to 
some  picturesque  spot,  work  for  the  day 
was  commenced  by  pitching  the  dark  tent 
and  selecting  a  suitable  position  for  the 
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camera.  The  plates  being  prepared  and 
developed  right  there  upon  the  spot,  it 
was  easy  to  get  the  exposure  right  as  well 
as  the  development.  There  was  no  guess- 
work about  it.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  carefully  the  development  of  the 
stereoscopic  negative  to  see  that  it  did 
not  become  too  dense,  while  the  larger 
picture,  made  on  the  full  size,  would  bear 
a  much  longer  and  denser  development 
and  give  a  brilliant  print.  If  the  stereo 
negative  had  been  pushed  to  the  same 
density  the  prints  would  always  have 
shown  the  patchiness  or  snow  effect  re- 
ferr-ed  to. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  this  matter  of  the 
development  of  foliage  views  because  it 
contains  an  important  element  of  success. 
Rapid  dry  plates  and  quick-working  lenses 
render  it  easy  to  make  short  exposures  on 
the  darkest  subjects  of  the  kind,  so  that 
even  when  there  is  considerable  wind  to 
sway  the  leaves  about  sharp  definition 
may  be  obtained  by  just  watching  for  a 
lull  and  taking  advantage  of  it  to  expose. 
But  development  is  the  thing  requiring 
attention. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  with  the 
camera  I  have  noticed  great  differences 
in  the  light  and  in  the  foliage  itself,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  wind  prevailing, 
which  latter  the  photographer  is  com- 
pelled to  notice,  sometimes  against  his 
will.  Some  subjects  oft"er  no  difficulty 
whatever  unless  the  wind  is  blowing. 
But  this  is  just  the  point.  Many  por- 
tions of  beautiful  country  seem  to  be  fa- 
vorite abiding  places  of  Boreas  and  all 
the  other  gods  of  the  winds,  and  the  pho- 


tographer is  sometimes  driven  off  the  field 
by  them  even  when  the  light  is  good. 

Apart  from  the  drawbacks  of  wet 
weather  and  high  winds  that  often  pre- 
vail in  England,  even  during  the  summer, 
there  is  no  country  like  it  for  those  who 
want  to  make  fine  studies  of  foliage  with 
the  camera.  The  overcast  skies  are  a 
real  advantage.  The  thatched  cottage  at 
Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight,  illustrated  below, 
was  taken  in  the  same  kind  of  light  as  the 
view  on  page  305.  I  was  working  hard 
at  the  time,  but,  knowing  that  the  full  sun 
would  not  do,  waited  until  a  cloud  drifted 
over  and  made  the  light  even  and  soft, 
subduing  excessive  contrast.  It  used  to 
be  sharp  work  in  those  days  to  prepare  a 
plate  in  the  dark  tent,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  present  case,  to  dodge  the  clouds 
and  the  sun  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch. 
The  plate  for  this  picture  was  all  ready, 
but  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Look- 
ing out  of  the  dark  tent  I  saw  a  small 
cloud  coming,  and  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  hurried  the  plate  into  the 
holder  and  ran  down  the  street  as  hard  as 
I  could  to  reach  the  camera  in  time.  The 
tent  had  been  pitched  in  the  yard  of  the 
village  blacksmith's  cottage  (one  very 
similar  to  this),  which  was  a  good  dis- 
tance up  the  road. 

In  concluding,  I  advise  all  readers  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  photograph  these 
old  thatched  cottages  ;  they  are  fast  dis- 
appearing before  more  commodious  but 
less  picturesque  modern  houses.  In  fact, 
in  England  and  many  parts  of  France  a 
cottage  and  a  foliage  study  mean  pretty 
much  the  same  thin©-. 
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BY  CAPT.  DANIEL  MORGAN  TAYLOR,  U.  S.  A. 

Part    II. 


It  was  the  ef- 
ciency  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  colo- 
nies that  caused 
the  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  de- 
claring a  w  e  1 1  - 
regulated  militia 
to  be  necessary 
to  the  security  of 
a  free  state. 

After  inde- 
pendence had 
been  achieved 
and  Shay's  Re- 
bellion threat- 
ened such  dire  results,  the  militia  of  Mas- 
sachusetts under  General  Lincoln  showed 
how  essential  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
government  it  was. 

The  manifest  aversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  a  permanent  military  force 
necessitated  the  disbandment  of  the  army 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
need  for  a  national  militia  became  appar- 
ent. It  was  this  which  caused  General 
Knox's  views  upon  the  subject  to  be  for- 
mulated and  presented  to  Congress  ;  but 
while  a  portion  of  his  system  was  enact- 
ed, such  essential  parts  were  omitted  that 
the  system  as  a  whole  was  emasculated 
and  the  proposed  national  militia  law  was 


foredoomed  to  failure  from  the  start,  so 
that  wherever  a  militia  exists  to-day 
worthy  of  being  considered  an  adjunct  of 
proper  government  it  is  not  a  national 
but  essentially  a  State  militia,  and  owes 
its  usefulness  almost  entirely  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  State.  As  a  proof  of 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1792 
four  States — Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  Georgia — were  the  only 
ones  which  had  made  return  of  their  mi- 
litia, as  required  by  law. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  John 
Adams  places  the  militia  among  the  four 
great  institutions  of  New  England,  the 
others  being  the  towns,  the  churches  and 
the  schools.  These  four,  he  said,  have 
had  a  decided  effect,  not  only  in  the  first 
determination  of  debates  in  the  public 
councils  and  the  earliest  resolutions  of 
forcible  resistance,  but  also  in  the  influ- 
ence they  had  upon  the  other  colonies  in 
furnishing  an  example  for  the  adoption, 
more  or  less,  of  the  same  institutions  and 
similar  measures.  In  a  later  letter  to 
General  Sumner,  John  Adams  said  :  "  The 
American  States  have  owed  their  existence 
to  the  militia  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Neither  schools  nor  town  meet- 
ings have  been  more  essential  to  the  for- 
mation and  character  of  the  nation  than 
the  militia.    *    *    *   Whenever  the  militia 
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the  blood  of  her  citizens  has  been    needed    to   uphold    the 
honor  of  the  American  flag  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

From  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the    outbreak    of 
the  Rebellion  in   1861   there  is  nothing  particularly  worthy 
of  note  in  the  history  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  except 
that  during  this  period  the  natural   military  spirit  which  had 
so  strikingly  manifested  itself  from  the  earliest  days  of  colo- 
nial history  was  ably  fostered  by  wise  legislation,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  was  continually  advanced.       It  was  by 
reason   of   her  admirable    militia  organization    that  her  ad- 
jutant   general    had    a    chance    to    claim    for  Massachusetts 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  State  during  the  civil  war  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  President,  the  first  to  march  through 
Baltimore  to  the  defense  of  the  capital, 
the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  first  to  shed  the  blood  of 
her  citizens  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

On  April  13,  1861,  the  Secretary  of 
War  asked  by  telegraph  for  two  full 
regiments  of  Massachusetts  militia.  The 
Sixth,  Fourth,  Third  and  Eighth  were 
ordered  to  muster  on  Boston  Common 
forthwith,  "  in  compliance  with  a  requi- 
sition made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  companies  of 
^"'^  these  regiments  were  scattered  through 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Plymouth,  Bris- 
tol, Norfolk,  Essex 


comes  to  an  end, 
or  is  despised  or 
neglected,  I  shall 
consider  the  Union 
dissolved  and  the 
liberties  of  North 
America  lost  for- 
ever." General 
Sumner  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  mat- 
ter of  militia,  and 
especially  in  regard 
to  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  coi.dkm  mm  i.khs^. 
said  of  him  that  he 

fully  believed  what  had  been  said  of 
it  some  years  before — that  "  its  spirit 
and  drill  were  as  much  superior  to  that 
of  most  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
the  value  of  its  specie  currency  was 
above  their  unredeemed  bills.* 

In  181 2  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  upon  the  governors  of 
States  for  militia  to  be  placed  under 
officers  of  his  appointing.  Governor 
Strong,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut resisted  the  demand  on  the  grounds 
that  no  constitutional  exigency  had 
arisen,  and  also  that  the    militia  could 

not  be  compelled  to  serve  under  any  other  than  their  own 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  President  himself  when 
personally  in  the  field. f 

Thus  we  have  the  peculiar  spectacle  presented  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  "Mother  of  the  Militia,"  on  whose  soil  the 
first  Continental  army  was  organized,  and  on  which  was  shed 
the  first  blood  that  flowed  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
being  one  of  the  few  States  which  have  ever  refused  to 
furnish  militia  for  national  purposes  when  called  upon  by 
the  General  Government.  But  that  this  refusal  was  based 
upon  a  principle  to  be  maintained,  and  was  not  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  national  feeling,  the  conduct  of  the  State  when 


he'-^ 


and  Middlesex 
counties,  but  the 
next  day  saw  nearly 
every  coiiipany  in 
the  regiments 
named  in  Boston. 
The  next  day  the 
dispatches  from 
Washington  asked 
for  four  regiments, 
and  companies 
were  detached  from 
other  regiments 
to    complete   the 
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proper  numbers,  in  the  regiments  already 
named. 

Of  the  volunteers  that  were  raised  and 
sent  to  the  front  from  Massachusetts  in 
those  days  it  is  hardly  the  province  of 
this  article  to  speak.  Their  tattered 
battle  flags  in  the  State  House  at  Boston 
and  the  glorious  utterances  of  the  gov- 
ernor when  he  received  them  back  as  a 
sacred  legacy  on  the  return  of  the  troops 
are  a  prouder  and  better  history  of  their 
prowess  than  space  will  permit  of  here. 
But  among  the  troops  that  went  to  the 
front  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rebellion 
were  some  which  call  for  special  mention 
here,  as  they  were  not  only  a  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  of  that 
day,  but,  in  addition,  their  origin  dated 
from  the  last  century.  Company  G,  First 
Infantr}',  has  already  been  spoken  of. 
Company  A,  Third  Regiment  (Halifax 
Light  Infantry),  of  Halifax,  was  organ- 
ized in  1792.  Company  E,  Fourth  Regi- 
ment (Light  Infantry  of  South  Abington), 
was  organized  in  1787  as  the  Abington 
Artillery,  being  later  Company  A,  Fourth 
Regiment  Artillery.  Company  F,  Fourth 
Regiment  (Warren  Light  Guards),  of 
Foxboro,  was  organized  under  an  act 
of  the  General  Court,  January  22,  1776. 
All  other  companies  organized  under 
this  act  were  disbanded  prior  to  1861. 
This  company  was  originally  artillery, 
but  in  1854  was  changed  to  light  infantry. 
Company  C,  Fifth  Regiment,  of  Charles- 
town,  was  organized  May  22,  1786,  as  the 


Charlestown  Artillery.  It  was  disbanded 
in  1830,  but  reorganized  in  1831.  Com- 
pany B,  Sixth  Regiment,  of  Groton,  was 
organized  as  the  Groton  Artillery.  A 
commission  was  issued  October  19,  1778, 
by  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Amos  Farnsworth,  of  Groton,  "  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  a  company  of  artillery  or  mat- 
trosses."  It  has  been  claimed  by  Groton 
that  this  company  had  been  under  drill 
for  several  years  prior  to  this,  and  that  it 
was  the  oldest  military  company  in  the 
State  retaining  its  original  organization 
and  location.  This  company  served  in 
i8i2  as  artillery. 

Company  A,  Eighth  Regiment,  of  New- 
buryport,  was  organized  in  1775  as  the 
Newburyport  Artillery  Company,  and  had 
a  continuous  existence  under  that  name 
until  1844,  when  it  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Washington  Light  Guard,  which  it 
retained  until  1852,  when  it  became  the 
Gushing  Guards. 

Company  G,  Eighth  Regiment,  was  the 
old  Gloucester  Artillery,  organized  in 
1788,  disbanded  in  1849,  reorganized  in 
1852,  and  in  1855  rechristened  the  Amer- 
ican Guard. 

Company  D,  First  Regiment  (three- 
years  volunteers),  was  the  organization 
which,  at  its  birth  in  March,  1784,  re- 
ceived   the   name  of  the   RoxtDury   Artil- 
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lery.  It  lay  dormant  during  1796-7,  was 
reorganized  1798,  and  changed  its  name 
in  1857  to  Roxbury  City  Guards.  It  went 
to  the  front  as  Company  D,  First  Regi- 
ment, in  1861  ;  returned  and  was  mustered 
out  1864.  Of  its  members  left  at  home 
was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1862  a  nine- 
months  company,  which  went  into  ser- 
vice as  Company  D,  Forty-second  Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia. 
This  company  went  again  into  service  as 
"  hundred-day  men  "  and  was  reorganized 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Company  A,  Ninth  Regiment,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  stated  in  a  publication  of  1862  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  old  Columbian 
Artillery  Association  of  1798;  'but  as 
the  same  publication  speaks  of  the  Rox- 
bury City  Guards  as  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1798,  it  is  evidently  not  always  ac- 


curate, and  it  is  probable  that  the  Artil- 
lery Company  of  the  North  End  is  the 
organization  referred  to. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  old  or- 
ganizations which  went  to  the  front  when 
the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  was 
called  for,  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  that  there  is  much  in  heredity  of 
organizations,  as  there  undoubtedly  is  in 
heredity  of  individuals,  and  that  boii  chien 
de  chasse  de  race  may  be  quoted  as  explain- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  militia  of  the 
Bay  State  as  well  as  that  of  the  "Buffs" 
or  the  "Coldstreams "  of  the  English 
army.  The  service  of  the  historic  Mas- 
sachusetts companies  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Rebellion  showed  clearly  that  the 
blood  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  who, 
armed  with  a  "  corselet  of  faith,"  a  match- 
lock and  a  clear  conscience,  possessed  the 
land,  and  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  men  of  the  Revolution,  had  not  grown 
thin  or  in  any  way  deteriorated  in  the 
circulation  of  their  descendants  in  1861, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia  to-day  would  show  that  the 
old  blood  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  soldiers 
and  is  ready  to  be  shed  as  freely  as  of  old 
in  the  defense  of  commonwealth  or  nation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear 
natural  to  look  to  Massachusetts  as  the 
State  which  might  be  expected,  to  be  first 
in  the  adoption  of  such  a  code  of  mili- 
tia law  as  would  render  her  force  efficient 
for  the  public  defense  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  increase  of  individual  wealth 
and  the  timidity  incident  upon  its  pos- 
session have  tended  so  strongly  to  make 
cowards,  even  as  she  was  the  first  to  show 
by  her  train  bands,  in  the  early  days  when 
"timerous"  persons  were  "few,"  that  a 
system  of  defense  was  possible  without  a 
standing  army.  Therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  her  militia  law  to-day  is  most 
excellent  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
that  of  many  other  States,  and  that  her 
militia  is  justly  the  pride  of  her  citizens 
and  the  envy  of  less  fortunate  common- 
wealths. 


To  be  concluded. 


MY  CHILLUN'S  PICTYAH 

An  Episode  of  Amateur  Photography. 

Hi,  chillun  !     What  on  earf  dis  mean  dat  yo  doan  ansah  me  ? 

Dem's  de  beatenes'  lot  o'  chillun  dat  evah  I  did  see  ! 
I  gin'ly  has  ter  hunt  fo'  dem  an'  kotch  dem  on  de  fly, 

Fo'  do  I  sez  de  word  mysef,  my  chillun's  monstous  sly. 

Dar's  Nancy,  now,  a-hidin'  hind  dat  wood  pile,  like  a  fool, 
An'  heah  comes  Araminty  Zoe  a-kitin'  back  from  school ; 

An'  Zip  done  say  dat  he  a-gwine  a-huntin'  cotton-tails — 

Law  !    Dar  dat  boy  now,  sho's  yo  bawn,  a-roostin'  top  dem  rails  ! 

Come  down  heah  'meejit,  chillun,  whar  dese  wilier  bushes  grow, 

An'  Stan'  yosefs  tegedder  in  a  nice  an'  eben  row. 
Heah's  man  frum  town  dat  wahns  ter  tek  a  pictyah  ob  yo  all, 

An'  say  he  gib  me  one  ter  keep  widout  no  cos'  a'  tall. 

Now,  doan  yo  stop  ter  wash  yo  hans  or  fix  in  Sunday  does  ; 

Man  say  he  wahn  yo  come  des'  so,  n'  I  reckon  dat  he  knows. 
Heah,  Zip,  yo  stan'  between  de  gals,  an'  stop  dat  pinchin'  trick, 

An'  ef  yo  doan  stop  gigglin^  so,  I'll  fotch  yo  all  a  lick  ! 

Heah,  Nancy,  put  dem  hans  o'  yo'n  tegedder — jine  'em  so, 

-  An'  try  an'  look  mo'  sensible,  like  Araminty  Zoe  ! 
Yo  spoze  I  wahn  a  pictyah  fo'  ter  keep  fru  all  my  days 

Wid  chillun  grinnin'  out  dey  moufs  in  sich  a  foolish  ways  ? 

Now  look  des'  whar  man  tell  yo  tu  ;  an'  Zip,  tuhn  out  dem  toes. 

What,  tuk  aready  !     Dat's  quick  as  evah  lightnin'  goes  ! 
I's  mighty  'bliged,  an'  ohny  wish  dat  hit  mought  so  a  bin 

Yo  hadn'  tuk  deir  pictyah  wid  dat  mos'  owdashus  grin. 

But,  ahter  all,  why  mebbe  hit  might  be  des'  full  as  well, 

Kase  when  dey's  growed,  an'  full  ob  cares,  an'  I  might  wahn  ter  tell 

Des'  how  my  leetle  happy,  careless  chillun  useter  look, 
I'll  go  reach  down  de  pictyah  dat  yo  hab  so  kindly  tuk. 

Anne  V.  Culbertson. 
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by  john   seymour  wood, 
Chapter  IY. 


HE  next  morning 
Harry  rose  with  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun 
that  penetrated 
through  the  blinds 
of  his  chamber, 
high  up  in  the  top 
floor  of  the  crowd- 
ed New  Haven 
House.  It  was  a 
warm  morning,  and 
before  he  dressed  he  thought  he'd  just  look 
over  a  few  of  the  propositions  in  the  first 
book  of  Euclid.  Mathematics  were  not 
his  forte.  He  had  no  fears  of  his  Caesar, 
his  Xenophon,  or  his  Yirgil  or  Iliad. 
They  came  easily  to  the  boy,  and  Dr. 
Taylor's  faithful  and  heroic  drill  in  the 
grammar  during  his  senior  year  at  And- 
over  had  made  second  aorists,  ablative 
absolutes  and  pluperfect  subjunctives 
and  the  absurd  ?-easons  for  using  them  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

Euclid,  algebra  and  arithmetic,  how- 
ever, were  different.  In  the  classic  shades 
of  Phillips  Academy  they  were  left  to 
take  a  second  place.  They  were  slurred 
over  and  considered  a  bore  by  Harry  and 


most  of  his  friends.  Fractions  were  all 
vulgar  to /zm  .^  They  tormented  him.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  electives,  and  it 
was  not  considered  that  the  brain  of  one 
boy  differed  much  from  another.  He 
could  choose  at  Yale,  as  at  Andover,  the 
academic  or  the  scientific  course,  but 
once  he  had  made  this  election  he  must 
perforce  be  prepared  to  accept  the  cut 
and  dried  curriculum  allotted  to  him. 

The  object  of  education  was  "mental 
discipline,"  not  culture.  This  was  the 
keynote  of  the  system  of  those  days  at 
Yale  and  Andover,  a,nd  is,  we  fear,  much 
the  keynote  of  the  system  at  the  present 
time. 

Harry  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  por- 
ing over  his  pons  asinorum  and  trying  to 
discover  anew  the  real  reason  that  the 
angles  of  a  right-angle  triangle  equaled 
two  right  angles.  The  underlying  point 
in  his  mind  seemed  to  be — well,  and  what 
if  they  did  ?  Of  what  benefit  was  it  to 
the  world  in  general  ?  To  render  the 
study  more  useful  to  him  he  thoughtfully 
drew  the  figure  of  a  triangle  on  the  white 
wall  of  his  room  with  a  lead  pencil,  and 
stood  off  a  few  paces  with  his  book  be- 
hind his  back,  demonstrating  the  prob- 
lem. 

He  found  that  it  helped  him  a  good  deal 
to  have  the  diagrams  on  the  wall  in 
this  way.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
he  had  four  more  displayed  upon  the 
wall.  "It's  as  good  as  a  blackboard,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

Just  then  came  a  tap  at  his  door. 
"  Come  in,"  said  Harry,  wrapping  him- 
self like  an  old  Roman  in  his  toga-like 
sheet.  A  tall,  lank  youth  entered  the 
room,  looking  pale  and  miserable.  He 
held  a  Homer  in  one  hand  and  a  trans- 
lation or  "  pony  "  in  the  other.  Around 
his  head  was  a  wet  towel.  He  had  the 
awkward  bean  -  pole  look  of  a  boy  who 
has  shot  up  and  got  his  growth  too 
rapidly.  His  legs  were  too  long,  his 
ears  too  large,  his  hands  seemed  to  reach 
down  too  far  ;  he  had  a  sickly  grin  on 
his  face  as  he  crept  into  the  room  and 
glanced  at  Harry. 

"Been   up   all   night,"   he  said,  "and  1 
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feel  like  a  faded  tlower.  I  say — it's  no 
fun  reading  Homer  while  every  cock  in 
New  Haven  is  crowing  in  the  morn  !  It's 
awful  dismal  work.  Guess  if  the  faculty 
knew  how  I've  crammed  to  get  in  they'd 
say  '  we  haven't  the  heart  to  condition 
you  ! '  What  are  you  doing  ?  Say,  they'll 
charge  you  for  spoiling  those  walls  !  A  B 
equals  C  D.  Let  the  angle  BCD  repre- 
sent— oh,  it's  all  a  blank  to  me  now.  This 
Homer  has  driven  Euclid  out  of  my  head, 
and  when  I've  got  Euclid  /;/  Xenophon 
and  Homer  walk  out.  Oh,  Lord  !  I  won- 
der who  invented  examinations  ?  "  and  he 
yawned  dismally. 

'*  Say,  Jim,  for  heaven's  sake  go  to 
bed  and  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  !  My  uncle 
Dick  says  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  get  fright- 
ened beforehand.  He  told  me  that  a 
good  sleep  was  the  best  preparation.  It 
keeps  your  head  clear — see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  where  I  stood  at 
Andover — I  led  the  foot.  I  tell  you  it's 
going  to  be  hard  work  for  me  to  sfet  into 


Yale.  Oh,  what  will  father  say  ? 
sat  on  the  bed  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

'•  Jmi  Danforth,  brace  up,  old 
man  I  You're  all  broke  up.  Go 
to  bed  now,  and  then  go  and 
get  your  head  shampooed  before 
breakfast." 

"  I  tried  it  once,  you  know,  last 
July,  and  they  said  that  I  could 
have  one  more  trial  this  Septem- 
ber. I  only  failed  in — in  every- 
thing but  arithmetic,  and  so  I've 
been  cramming  all  summer." 

""Well,  you're  sure  to  get  in  now 
They  always  let  in  Andover  men 
Don't  get  discouraged.  If  you  sit 
near  me  I'll  try  and  help  you." 

"  Father  graduated  in  1844,  and 
he  was  salutatorian.  You  can  see 
he  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
faculty  and  against  me.  He  thinks 
I  am  a  fool." 

"You'renot  afool,  Jim.  You  were 
the  best  second  base  that  ever  was 
at  Andover.  Do  you  remember 
that  high  fly  you  caught  on  a 
backward  run  in  the  Exeter  match  ? 
Your  long  reach  was  just  the  thing. 
It  saved  the  game.  A  fool  I  By 
Jove  !  You  may  not  have  the 
knack  for  study,  but  you're  no 
fool.  You  took  second  prize  in 
the  Philomathean  prize  debate, 
and  you  know  you  were  class 
marshal.       The    faculty   ought    to 


He 


know  that,  Jim."  Danforth  looked  a 
little  more  cheerful. 

"  I  haven't  any  head  for  study,"  he  said. 
"  But,  Harry,  you  do  the  best  you  can  for 
me  in  the  examination,  and  shy  the  an- 
swers over  to  me  on  a  bit  of  paper  I 
only  scraped  through  Andover  because 
you  sat  next  to  me  and  whispered  up 
when  I  got  up  to  recite.  Old  Unk  never 
suspected." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  pull  you  through 
this  time,  too,  old  man  !  Now,  you  go 
and  get  a  sleep,  then  get  a  good  sham- 
poo before  breakfast  and  you'll  be  all 
right." 

Jim  Danforth  silently  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  left  the  room  whistling  a  lively 
air. 

"  Poor  Jim,"  laughed  Harry,  putting 
another  figure  on  the  wall.  "  It's  absurd 
how  scared  he  is.  If  the  faculty  only 
knew  what's  what  they'd  let  him  in  free 
and  give  him  a  medal  to  boot.  Unless 
I'm  very  much  off,  he'll  go  straight  on 
the  'varsity    nine  —  he's    a  dandy  second 
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base,  a  Jim  dandy.  Reach  ?  Phew  I  how 
he  can  reach  for  a  ball  !  " 

Then  he  fell  to  thinking  over  some  old 
exciting  ball  matches  at  Andover  in  the 
past.  A  boy's  life  passes  rapidly,  and  the 
days  of  the  Andover  three  years  already 
seemed  so  long,  so  long  ago. 

But  he  soon  brought  himself  up  with 
a  round  turn.  "Let  ABC  equal'  a 
right-angle  triangle,  then  let  K  L  M 
equal " 

Then  came  another  knock.  His  Uncle 
Dick  entered,  looking  very  seedy  and 
cross.  He  had  a  shawl  wrapped  about 
him. 

Harry  burst  out  into  uncontrollable 
laughter  as  he  glanced  at  him.  Uncle 
Dick  scowled. 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  you  rascal  ?  Dia- 
grams on  the  walls  ?  They'll  raise  Cain 
over  that  !  " 

"I'll  rub  'em  out,"  said  Harry.  "But 
tell  me  where  did  you  disappear  to  last 
night.  Uncle  Dick?" 

Harry  stood  grinning  knowingly. 

"  Never  you  mind,  you  scapegrace  I  " 
he  said,  grimly. 

Harry  laughed  again. 

"  Go  down  and  tell  them  to  send  me 
up  two  bottles  of  soda  water  and  a  lemon, 
that's  a  good  boy.  I  feel  like  a  '  biled 
owl,'  as  Artemus  Ward  says.  I  can't  make 
the  servants  hear.  They  pay  no  attention 
to  the  bell.  Get  dressed,  Harry,  and  go 
down.     You'll  save  my  life  !  " 

And  Uncle  Dick  returned  to  his  room. 

Harry  good  naturedly  did  as  he  was 
told.  He  dressed  and  went  downstairs. 
Selecting  a  Virgil  and  a  small  Latin  lexi- 


con for  his  vade  mecum,  he  sent  the  soda 
water  up  to  his  uncle,  whom  he  suspected 
of  being  out  all  night  at  his  senior  secret 
society  "spread,"  and  strolled  out  in  the 
fresh  dewy  morning  over  to  the  campus. 

No  one  was  on  the  fence  and  so  he  sat 
down,  his  Virgil  on  one  knee  and  his  lexi- 
con on  the  other.  He  saw  students  on 
their  way  to  breakfast  looking  at  him 
askance,  and  heard  some  of  them  make 
unsavory  remarks  about  him. 

"Why,  it's  only  a  sub-fresh  anyway," 
said  one  young  man  ;  "  let  him  sit  there." 

A  little  after  a  number  of  sophomores 
came  alpng. 

"Git — freshy  I"  they  cried. 

"  Git — where  ? " 

"  Get  off  the  fence  '  It's  no  place  for 
you.  Only  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  sit 
here.     Git  !  " 

At  first  Harry  refused  to  budge,  but 
at  last  sullenly  obeyed.  He  strolled  into 
the  campus,  and  walked  over  to  the  Art 
building  meditatively,  and  reading  his 
Virgil  and  conning  the  lines. 

He  was  a  handsome,  well  set  up  lad.  As 
he  made  his  way  along,  book  in  hand,  two 
or  three  pretty  shop  girls  came  down 
Chapel  street  on  their  way  to  their  store. 
All  smiled  and  nodded  in  the  most  familiar 
manner. 

Harry  bowed  politely,  and  took  off  his 
hat.  One  of  the  girls  —  the  prettiest  of 
the  three — looked  back  at  him  and  smiled 
again.  He  took  off  his  hat  again  to  her. 
One  could  see  the  innocence  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  act,  as  compared  with  the 
naughtiness  and  forwardness  of  the  pretty 
shop  girls. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  his 
uncle  was  awaiting  him  to  go  into  break- 
fast. After  the  noisy  meal  was  over  he 
said  : 

"  Are  you  frightened  ?  " 

"Oh,  no." 

"Well,  I'll  walk  over  with  you.  I'll 
speak  to  Professor  Sinister  —  one  of  the 
dearest,  nicest  men — after  graduation — I 
ever  knew." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  passing  in  everything. 
Don't  bootlick  anyone  for  me,  Uncle 
Dick.  There  was  really  no  need  to  put 
you  to  the  trouble  of  coming  on  with  me. 
It  was  mother's  being  worried." 

"  Well,  you  can't  start  too  well  with  the 
faculty,"  said  his  uncle.  "You  want  to 
try  and  get  them  prejudiced  in  your 
favor.  They  are  generally  prejudiced  the 
other  way.  They  regard  a  boy  as  bad 
until   he  proves   he's  good.      Now  that's 
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just  where  I  come  in.  I'll  steer  Professor 
Sinister  and  Professor  Black  the  right 
way.  I'll  make  them  think  you're  a  sort 
of  a  hardworking  dig,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I'll  try  and  persuade  them  that 
you  are  a  natural  student  —  but  a  little 
timid  in  recitation — afraid  to  let  out  all 
you  know  of  a  subject." 

Harry  laughed.  "  They'll  soon  find  out 
I've  got  the  cheek  of  a  rhinoceros — then 
they'll  flunk  me  right  and  left !  "  They 
fell  in  with  a  number  of  Andover  men, 
and  walked  over  to  Alumni  Hall.  Before 
this  awful,  gloomy  building,  with  its  twin 
forbidding  towers  surmounted  by  wooden 
moldings  to  look  like  stone,  were  gath- 
ered that  morning  about  sixty  trembling 
sub-freshmen.  A  majority  of  the  incom- 
ing class  had  entered  in  July.  Some  of 
the  boys  were  accompanied  by  tutors 
who  were  cramming  last  instructions  into 
their  heads,  but  most  of  them  were 
alone. 

Standing  over  by  Durfee  was  a  fellow 
working  away  at  his  Xenophon  and 
"  pony,"  with  pale  face  and  anxious 
eagerness.  It  was  poor  Danforth.  He 
had  several  books  under  his  arm,  and  now 
and  then  he  would  take  a  peep  into  one 
and  the  other  in  turn  to  refresh  his 
memory.  On  the  ground  before  him  was 
an  open  Caesar;  he  kept  the  book  open 
with  his  foot,  and  on  either  side  were  text 
books  and  grammars.  He  looked  brighter 
and  fresher  than  he  had  done  at  6 
o'clock  that  morning  when  he  went  into 
Harry's  room,  for  he  had  gotten  some 
sleep  and  had  a  shampoo,  but  he  was 
dreadfully  worried,  poor  fellow,  and  he 
was  much  too  engrossed  with  his  book  to 
notice  the  laughter  he  excited. 

Talk  of  the  delights  of  Yale  to  Dan- 
forth !  He  was  undergoing  then — as  he 
underwent  all  through  his  college  course 
at  examination  periods  —  the  pangs  of 
Hades. 

A  little  way  over  by  North  College  was 
a  curious  couple  walking  to  and  fro. 
They  excited  little  attention  because  they 
were  far  out  of  the  throng  of  busy,  talk- 
ative young  "  subs  "  who  were  eyeing  one 
another  with  great  interest  as  members 
of  the  coming  class  of  "  Umpty-four." 

One  of  them  seemed  to  be  a  tall 
spectacled  New  England  old  maid,  the 
other,  quite  as  tall,  a  slender  New 
England  overstudious  youth.  He  was 
pale,  but  his  eyes  were  bright  ;  he  had  the 
acute  air  of  an  intellectual  "  smart  boy." 
He  carried  no  books,  no  implements.     He 


upon  the 
Aurelius  ! 
the    Hall, 


had  a  very  sweet,  yet  amused  conde- 
scending smile.  He  chatted  and  laughed 
with  his  maiden  friend,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  glanced  over  at  the  crowd 
before  Alumni  Hall,  as  if  impatient  to 
have  the  fun  begin.  If  one  could  have 
overheard  them  —  they  were  gossipping 
state  of  Rome  under  Marcus 
Presently  they  came  nearer 
and  stood  idly  watching  the 
young  fellows,  who  were  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number. 

"  David,  be  meek  ;  don't  be  too  im- 
patient," said  the  spinster.  She  had  taken 
his  arm. 

"I  will  be  meek,  but  I'd  like  to  show 
these  classical  Pharisees  that  a  man  doesn't 
need  to  come  down  from  Andover,  or 
Exeter,  or  East  Hampton,  or  St.  Paul's, 
to  know  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even  mathe- 
matics  " 

''  But  you  can  show  them  later.  First 
impressions  count,  you  know." 

"  I  know  it,  Aunt  Sarah,  I  will  be  meek. 
What  a  lot  of  children  ! "  He  glanced 
about.  "•  I  mean  intellectual  children.  I 
suppose  every  man-child  here  could  physi- 
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cally  thrash  me  !  Why,  I  believe  there 
are  some  here  who  may  fail." 

"Oh,  impossible  —  Xenophon  —  Caesar? 
Nonsense.  Infantile  minds  perhaps,  and 
fond  of  foolish  sport  and  play — but  they 
can't  help  passing  !  " 

"  Aunt  Sarah  "  speedily  became  an  at- 
traction. She  wore  a  curious  up-country 
dress,  but  her  glance  was  keen  as  light- 
ning. "Here's  a  milksop's  brought  his 
mother  to  college  with  him  !  "  laughed  a 
friend  of  Harry's,  in  an  aside. 

At  a  distance  was  another  group  in 
which  this  was  literally  the  case.  A 
young,  soft-looking  boy  was  kissing  his 
mother  and  sister  good-bye.  His  father 
stood  by  and  whispered  encouragement. 
His  mother  was  in  tears.  His  sister  clung 
tightly  to  him.  It  would  appear  that 
they  believed  he  was  about  to  undergo 
some  sort  of  horrid  torture.  The  chapel 
bell  tolled.  Every  stroke  seemed  to  fall 
with  crushing  weight  upon  the  boy,  as 
indeed  it  did  also  upon  poor  Danforth 
opposite.  Several  professors  and  one 
or  two  tutors  appeared,  and  with  a  curious 
celerity  slipped  through  the  crowd  and 
threw  open  the  great  doors  of  Yale  to 
Umpty-four  with  the  bland  smile,  Dan- 
forth thought,  he  had  often  seen  on  the 


face  of  a  dentist.  "Gentlemen,"  said 
they,  "it  is  necessary  first  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  a  fee  of  Sio." 


Chapter  V. 

The  results  of  the  examination,  which 
lasted  two  days,  were  not  as  painful  to 
Danforth,  however,  as  he  had  imagined. 
He  got  a  table  next  to  Harry's,  and  the 
latter  snapped  over  to  him  small  bits  of 
paper  containing  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  He  had  the  luck  to  hit  just 
the  passages  in  Xenophon  and  Virgil  he 
knew.  As  for  Harry — it  was  child's  play 
to  him.  He  loafed  through  the  morning  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  steering  Dan- 
forth through  his  difficulties.  It  was  hard 
work  and  once  bethought  Professor  Sinis- 
ter's  eagle  and  detective  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  but  it  wasn't  fixed  to  his  detriment. 
Orice  he  gave  up  all  hope  ;  he  was  sure  he 
was  caught.  Professor  Black  got  slowly 
down  from  his  desk  and  marched  with 
terrible  tread  straight  across  the  room, 
down  the  aisle  to  his  table.  His  heart 
stood  still.  The  glum  portraits  of  the 
former  presidents  of  Yale  on  the  walls 
swam  before  him.  When  he  reached  him 
Professor  Black  said  with  a  keen  incisive- 
ness  : 

"Your  uncle  was  a  classmate  of  mine." 

Oh,  what  a  relief  ! 

"Yes,  sir  ?" 

"  He  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  boys 
that  ever  came  to  Yale.  I'm  afraid  you 
are  given  to  mischief." 

"Oh,  no,  sir." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  fire    paper  balls    at 
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your  fellow  students,"  and  he  passed  on 
with  a  certain  deadly  smile,  while  Harry 
shivered. 

Professor  Sinister  was  kind  and  genial, 
with  a  gently-amused  smile.  Harry  felt 
that  he  would  be  a  good  friend  always. 
Professor  Gracher  was  the  kindest  of  all 
and  had  the  most  sincere  smile.  How 
different  they  seemed  from  the  scowling 
severity  of  Doctor  Taylor  !  The  several 
tutors  seemed  so  pleasant  and  jolly.  Their 
smiles  were  even  affectionate  !  He  was  a 
little  afraid  of  the  keenness  of  Professor 
Black's  sharp  little  black  eyes,  but  Pro- 
fessor Maynard  (the  distinguished  author 
of  ^[aynard's  Arithmetics)  was,  though 
stiff  and  prim,  and  carrying  his  head  above 
his  high  choker  collar,  the  best  smiler  of 
them  all.  He  reminded  Harry  of  a  print 
of  an  old  beau  in  an  old  magazine.  The 
boy  wondered  if  the  great  man  was  solv- 
ing arithmetical  problems  in  that  courtly 
old  head  of  his.  Fractions  are  plain  figures 
to  him,  he  thought.  "  Pd  like  to  hear 
him  talk  about  his  rule  of  three."  There 
was  a  vague  idea  in  his  mind  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it. 

After  the  examinations  were  over  the 
second  day,  Jack  Rives,  who  had  passed 
in  July,  met  him  at  the  door  with  his 
uncle  and  they  walked  over  to  their 
rooms  on  York  street.  Harry  had  been 
too  busy  to  go  over  and  see  them. 

"  Why,  the  examination  was  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Harry,  lightly,  "and  I  had  lots 
of  time  and  helped  Danforth  through  the 
hard  places  all  right.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  Dan  this  morning,  Jack  ;  frightened 
to  death  !  Now  he's  in,  he's  sure  of  the 
'varsity,  I  guess." 

'*  Oh,  lord,  yes,"  said  Jack  Rives.  "  He 
could  feel  around  in  the  air  after  a  fly 
ball  with  his  eyes  shut  and  pull  it  down. 
I've  seen  him  talking  to  a  man  an'  hear 
a  ball  coming  an'  reach  out  backward 
an'  not  look  at  it,  and  haul  it  in.  In 
vour  dav  did  thev  have  baseball,  Uncle 
Dick  ?  "' 

All  Harry's  friends  got  to  calling  him 
*'  Uncle  Dick  "  unawares. 

"No,  we  had  cricket — a  little." 

"  A  beastly  stupid  game,  isn't  it  ?  Takes 
all  day  and  part  of  next  week.  You  never 
know  for  a  week  of  Sundays  how  the 
game  came  out." 

"We  used  to  take  long  walks." 

"  Long  walks  !  yes  —  with  girls  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

'•  Oh,  no  ;  we  walked,  three  or  four  of 
us  together,  climbed  East  Rock,  or  some- 


times got  a  fast  nag  and  drove  over  to 
Bridgeport  to  a  dog  fight.  I  was  the  best 
billiard  player  in  my  class." 

"  All  that  sort  of  thing  has  gone  out 
now,"  said  Harry.  "  Fast  trotters  and 
billiards  and  all  that." 

"Oh,  no,  billiards  are  as  popular  now 
as  in  my  day,  but  you  don't  see  men  bet- 
ting so  much  on  billiards  now.  I've  seen 
$1,000  depend  on  a  stroke.  There  were 
two  great  players  in  my  day,  myself  and 
— and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Allick,  from 
Cincinnati,  since  dead.  He  and  I  fought 
many  a  match  in  those  old  days.  He 
paid  his  way  through  college  by  bill- 
iards ;  it  was  as  good  as  a  scholarship." 

"  Say,  is  Uncle  Dick  a  'sport'  now?" 
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asked  Jack  Rives,  in  a  whisper,  of  Harry. 
"  Is  he  an  old  gambler  ?  " 

"  Heavens,  no  !  He's  a  sober,  rich, 
steady  old  lawyer  in  New  York.  He 
never  has  any  fun  except  when  he  comes 
back  to  New  Haven.  But  I  guess  he 
must  have  had  all  his  good  times  here  ; 
he  likes  to  talk  about  it  so  much." 

They  came  to  a  wide,  two-story  frame 
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house  on  York  street,  where  Rives  had 
got  rooms.  The  landlady  was  a  sad- 
eyed,  middle-aged  woman,  with  her  gray 
hair  done  up  in  fronts.  She  looked  as 
though  she  had  been  through  consider- 
able trouble  in  her  day  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  freshmen.  Her  little  eyes  were 
steely  gray  and  snappish  and  suspicious. 
She  suspected  any  and  every  male  being 
under  twenty  and  over  fifteen  of  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  tricks  and  all  manner  and 
kind  of  wickedness.  She  opened  the  door 
on  a  crack  at  first,  as  if  it  were  a  usual 
precautionary  measure.  Then  she  peep- 
ed out  and  saw  who  it  was,  and  let  them 
in. 

"Oh,  it's  Mr.  Rives.  Oh,  I  thought 
mebbe  it  was  some  o'  them  softmores,  not 
knowin'  yer  faces  all.  I  never  allow  none 
of  them  in  my  house.  My  friend  Profes- 
sor Gracher  told  me  not  to.  My  friend 
Professor  Gracher  says  that  I  keep  the 
quietest  and  best  house  in  New  Haven  in 
consequence." 

"  All  right,  Mrs.  Gimly,"  said  Rives, 
leading  the  way  in,  and  they  passed  up- 
stairs. 

"  I've  been  here  two  days  fixing  up,"  said 
Jack,  rather  proud  of  what  he  had  done, 
as  he  glanced  round  the  large,  low-ceil- 
inged  room.  He  had  arranged  four  new 
boxing  gloves,  as  sort  of  plaques,  over 
the  mantel.  On  either  side  were  two 
sporting  pictures  of  Messrs.  Dooney  Harris 
and  Patsey  Sheppard,  the  then  ornaments 
of  the  prize  ring.  "  Then  see  this,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  dog  kennel  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  out  of  which  was  emit- 
ted a  low,  angry  growl.  "  Here,  Stamp  ! 
come  out,  you  rascal !  I  got  him  in  New 
York  of  a  friend,  and  we'll  have  to  pay 
Mrs.  Gimly  $3  a  week  extra  for  being  al- 
lowed to  keep  him.  Oh,  he's  a  dandy  ! 
I'm  going  to  name  him  Stamp  because 
I  have  to  lick  him  so  much  ;  but  he's  a 
dandy  !  " 

"  Mr.  Gradley  wanted  to  sell  me  a  dog 
last  night,"  said  Harry,  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  our  dog  can  lay  out  any  New 
Haven  dog  of  Gradley's  or  anyone  else's. 
He's  a  terror.  He  never  lets  go.  He's 
got  my  best  trousers  in  his  kennel  now  and 
I  can't  get  'em  away  from  him." 

Uncle  Dick  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 
dog,  hearing  a  new  voice  and  feeling  pro- 
voked at  it,  made  a  rush  out  of  the  kennel, 
still  holding  the  trousers  in  his  strong, 
ugly  mouth. 

He  had  the  beautiful  ugliness,  the  ugly 
mug  of  a  full-blooded  bull.     Harry  fell  on 


his  knees  before  him  and  petted  him. 
Strange  to  say  Stamp  dropped  the  trous- 
ers and  licked  his  face,  wagging  his  stumpy 
tail  affectionately. 

"  You've  got  a  good  room  here,"  said 
Uncle  Dick,  "and  you're  right  in  the 
centre  of  freshman  life.  Most  of  the 
rushes  are  on  York  or  High  streets,  be- 
hind the  colleges.  When  you're  in  col- 
lege be  in  college  —  be  in  the  thick  of  it. 
But  from  this  dog  —  and  all  —  to  protect 
you  merely,  Mr.  Rives — do  you  know  I'm 
afraid  that — I'm  afraid  you  have  come  to 
college  with  a  wrong  purpose." 

Uncle  Dick  spoke  very  earnestly. 

"Why?" 

"  You  intend  to  study  too  hard — to  shut 
yourself  up  here  and  pore  over  your  books 
too  much." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Rives,  innocently. 

"Yes,  you  do  ;  and  that  bar  on  the  door 
— you  mean  to  sport  the  oak,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  that's  in  case  we  get  chased  in  by 
the  sophs,  that's  all,"  said  Rives.  "It's 
something  the  fellow  that  had  the  room 
before  me  put  on  the  door.  First-rate 
idea,  isn't  it  ?  With  that  on  you  can't 
break  in." 

And  Jack  shut  the  door  and  pulled  the 
heavy  oaken  timber  into  place. 

There  came  a  thump  and  he  opened  it 
again.  In  rushed  five  or  six  friends — 
Thornton,  Coles,  Ritch,  Nevers  and  others, 
all  Andover  men,  who  roomed  in  the 
house. 

"  How  did  you  get  through,  Harry  ?  " 

"First  rate.  Easy  as  mud.  Look  out, 
fellows!  Stamp  may  object."  He  intro- 
duced his  friends  to  his  uncle  —  "an  old 
grad."  Harry  sat  on  the  floor  ;  the  dog 
and  he  had  suddenly  developed  the  most 
interesting  friendship. 

"Boys,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  "won't  you 
all  smoke  with  me  ?  " 

He  offered  around  a  handful  of  fine 
cigars  ;  all  but  one  came  back  to  him.  He 
seemed  rather  surprised,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

"Professor  Siniste-r  told  me  you  would 
have  a  very  large  class.  Perhaps  150  ;  you 
ought  to  have  it  pretty  much  your  own 
way  with  Umpty-three.  They'll  snatch 
your  caps.  Well,  snatch  theirs,  then ! 
I'm  a  thoroughgoing  Yale  boy  myself. 
Fight  fair,  but  fight  like  the  devil  is  what 
I  say.  There  is  no  part  of  a  man's  life  so 
pleasant  as  the  four  years  at  college,  and 
I'm  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  first  year 
isn't  the  best." 

Thornton  was  a  stocky  big  fellow,  with 
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muscles  of  iron.  Uncle  Dick  looked  him 
over  admiringly. 

"  You  ought  to  go  in  for  the  crew,"  he 
said.  '^  We've  been  beaten  every  year 
but  one  since  '66.  Harvard  has  got  it 
all  her  own  way.  Oh,  it's  terrible  for  an 
old  graduate  to  pick  up  a  paper  and  read 
about  the  Harvard  crew  winning  by  six 
boat  lengths  every  summer  !  It  makes 
me  feel  like  going  into  college  again  and 
taking  hold.  By  Jove  !  sooner  than  see 
Harvard  win  the  way  she's  been  doing, 
you,  Thornton,  and  you.  Strong,  young 
fellows,  all  of  you,  ought  to  go  in  and 
pull  your  hearts  out." 

Uncle  Dick  had  risen  in  his  excitement 
and  there  was  an  impressive  silence. 

''  By  all  that's  true,  it  rests  with  you  to 
do  it  !  You  can  if  you  will.  Don't  let 
this  disgrace  go  on  year  after  year.  Put 
some  of  the  old  Yale  spirit  and  Yale  sand 
into  your  boating  and  baseball.  Confound 
it,  Harry,  you  are  all  new  to  it  and  don't 
feel  the  disgrace  !  I  do.  I  get  chaffed 
every  day  by  Harvard  men  in  New  York, 
I — I — I  can't  stand  it.  I  care  so  much  for 
Yale  it's — it's  just  like  my  family  to  me. 
I'd  give  every  cent  in  the  world — when  I 
die  every  cent  is  going  to  Yale  anyway — 
but  we  must  have  a  victory  next  year,  I — 
I " 

These  impressionable,  honest,  hearty 
young  fellows  each  shook  his  hand.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  sudden  intelligence  had 
dawned  upon  them,  a  sudden  awakening 
into  the  Yale  spirit. 

When  he  went  out,  agreeing  to  meet 
Harry  at  dinner,  the  latter  said  :  "  He's 
the  best  old  fellow  in  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve the  only  thing  he  thinks  of  is  his 
law  and  Yale.  It's  queer  how  excited  he 
gets  ;  it's  a  religion  to  him." 

"And  he's  right,"  said  Thornton,  warrn- 
I3-.     "  I  like  him  for  it." 

"He  was  the  bully  of  his  class  — and 
wooden  spoon,"  said  Harry.  "  A  Yale 
man  to  the  core.  I  believe  he'd  like  to 
be  buried  in  the  campus  under  the  old 
elms  !  " 

He  bade  his  uncle  good-bye  that  even- 
ing after  discovering,  to  his  chagrin — Mr. 
Lyman  got  one  of  the  professors  to  tell 
him — that  he  would  probably  be  condi- 
tioned in  Latin  and  arithmetic,  but  that 
he  was  otherwise  through  his  entrance 
examination  creditably  enough. 

Harry  was  so  surprised  he  was  unable 
to  speak.  "  You  were  so  cocksure,"  said 
his  uncle,  "  I  was  afraid  you'd  slip  up." 

"  Latin  !  "    exclaimed  Harry,  provoked, 

To  be  continued 


"  my  stronghold  !  —  and  Virgil  of  all 
things  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  go  to  work  now  ;  study  hard 
and  work  the  conditions  off.  Play  hard, 
fight  hard,  be  a  man,  and  you'll  be  pop- 
ular. You're  a  Delta  Kap  man,  remem- 
ber." 

"  So  are  you,  you  dear  old  fellow  !  " 
said  Harry,  shaking  his  hand  at  the 
station.  They  both  laughed,  and  the  bell 
rang  for  the  cars  to  start. 

"Well,  Harry,  you  know  I've  never 
married,  and  my  dear  boy,  you're  my  boy. 
If  you  want  extra  money  send  to  me  ; 
don't  badger  your  poor  mother.  I've 
arranged  to  have  all  the  faculty's  letters 
sent  to  my  office.  Oh,  don't  start ;  they'll 
come,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  be  suspended 
and  all  that.  But  your  mother  mustn't 
have  any  of  these  worries.  Now,  if  you 
get  in  a  scrape  you  know  whom  to  come 
to.     Good-bye  !  " 

Harry  stood  a  moment  as  the  train 
went  off  and  made  his  way  thoughtfully 
back  to  his  room  in  York  street,  "/get 
into  any  scrape  !"  he  repeated  disdain- 
fully. 
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The  majority  of 
amateur  races  consist 
eitlier  of  trials  at 
sprinting,  which  show 
speed,  or  of  middle 
and  long  distance 
running  that  brings 
out  the  enduring 
qualities  of  athletes. 
These  races  are  held 
on  flat  tracks  with  no 
impediment  whatever 
to  interfere  with  regu- 
lar strides.  Another 
form  of  racing  on  the 
flat — hurdling  —  is  so 
different  from  these 
contests  that  no  matter  how  familiar  one 
may  be  with  sprinting  or  long-distance 
running  he  may  know  little  or  nothing  of 
its  characteristics. 

Hurdle  racing  is  a  form  of  athletic  con- 
test with  which  science  or  skill  plays  a  far 
more  prominent  part  in  the  accomplishing 
of  a  good  performance  than  may  be  gen- 
erally supposed.  An  athlete  may  be  a 
capital  sprinter  and  both  a  high  and  long 
jumper,  and  still  be  a  very  poor  hurdler, 
while  there  are  cases  of  champion  hurd- 
lers being  only  third  rate  at  both  sprinting 
and  jumping.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
neither  the  actual  jumping  nor  speed  run- 
ning in  a  hurdle  race,  taken  separately,  is 
high  class  ;  but  still,  taken  together,  very 
fast  hurdle  running  may  be  shown.  When 
this  assertion  is  made,  the  regulation  or 
i2o-yard,  ten  flights,  three  feet  six  inches 
high  race  is  used  as  an  example,  for  the 
same  distance  with  but  half  the  number  of 
hurdles  would  be  valueless  in  determining 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  good 
hurdle  runner. 

The  hurdles  in  the  regulation  race  are 
arranged  so  that  there  are  fifteen  yards 
between  the  start  and  the  first  hurdle  and 
the  same  distance  between  the  last  hur- 
dle and  the  finish,  with  ten  yards  between 
each  of  the  other  hurdles.  This  style  of 
hurdle  race  is  about  the  only  one  used  in 
England,  but  in  this  country  different  dis- 
tances with  different  numbers  and  heights 
of  obstacles  are  seen  at  various  games. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  championship 
fixtures  of  the  United  States  is  a  220-yard 


hurdle,  ten  flights,  two  feet  six  inches  high. 
There  are  twenty  yards  space  between  the 
start  and  the  first  hurdle,  and  also  be- 
tween the  last  hurdle  and  the  finish.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  distance  between 
each  hurdle  in  this  race  is  twice  that  used 
in  the  three  feet  six  inch  race,  and  that 
whereas  no  sprinting  can  be  done  in  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  yards  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  up  considerable  speed  in  twice  that 
distance. 

The  science  of  the  game  consists  in 
gliding  over  the  obstacle  with  as  little  loss 
of  energy  and  time  as  is  possible.  To  ac- 
quire this  science  in  the  high  race  needs 
considerable  practice  and  the  athlete 
rnust  adopt  what  is  called  the  "  three-step 
style."  To  follow  this  style  necessitates 
the  same  foot  being  used  in  jumping 
each  hurdle  and  three  steps  or  strides 
being  taken  between  the  obstacles. 
The  diagram  "Three-Step  Style"  shows 
very  plainly  how  the  divisions  of  strides 
and  jumps  in  a  regulation  high  race  are 
made.  It  shows  that  after  the  hurdler 
has  jumped  from  his  right  foot  and  cleared 
fourteen  feet  over  the  hurdle,  landing  on 
his  left,  he  takes  a  stride  of  five  feet  which 
brings  his  right  foot  to  the  ground.  Then 
a  stride  of  six  feet  brings  his  left  to  the 
ground  and  another  five-foot  stride  enables 
him  to  get  close  enough  to  the  next  hur- 
dle to  leap  for  it.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
system  that  the  same  foot  is  used  to  jump 
with  at  each  hurdle. 

The  above  measurements  will  vary 
hardly  six  inches  in  the  distances  of 
strides  and  jumps  used  by  A.  F.  Copland, 
H.  L.  Williams,  F.  T.  Ducharme,  George 
Schwegler,  Herbert  Mapes,  A.  A.  Jordan, 
L.  C.  Lewis  and  F.  C.  Puffer.  The  most 
scientific  of  these  men  are  Jordan,  Will- 
iams and  Mapes,  the  former  especially 
having  an  unusually  skillful  way  of  tak- 
ing the  sticks.  A  skillful  hurdler  clears 
the  obstacles  as  low  as  possible,  and  re- 
covers quickly  on  the  ground  again  to 
run  as  though  no  intermission  in  the  reg- 
ular running  stride  had  taken  place.  It 
will  be  noticed  by  the  diagram  of  the 
three-step  style  that  the  first  stride  of  the 
runner  after  landing  on  the  ground  is  a 
comparatively  short  one  compared  with 
the  following  stride.     This  is  on  account 
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of  the  power  of  the  leg  on  which  the  ath- 
lete lands  after  clearhig  the  hurdle  being- 
used  to  offset  the  falling  downward  ten- 
dency caused  by  dropping  from  the  hur- 
dle. Any  athlete  unaccustomed  to  hurdle 
racing  in  landing  on  one  foot  from  the 
jurjip  is  quite  apt  to  sag  a  great  deal,  if 
not  fall  down  altogether  ;  and  running 
right  off  again  in  that  case  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question. 

Good  hurdle  racers,  having  the  leg  they 
land  on  from  the  jump  developed  so  as  to 
stand  the  strain  of  falling  from  the  hurdle, 
are  enabled  to  stride  right  out  again  with 
comparatively  little  loss  of  power  com- 
pared with  a  novice.  But,  as  previously 
said,  power  in  the  leg  landed  on  is  used 
in  the  simple  standing  of  the  strain,  and 
only  an  ordinary  stride  can  be  taken  as 
the  next  move.  This  stride,  however, 
serves  to  give  the  athlete  considerable 
momentum,  and  he  usually  follows  it  with 
a  regular  running  stride,  which  in  hurdle 
racing  is  at  this  point  about  six  feet  in 
length.  The  diagram  will  show  that  this 
middle  or  six-foot  stride  is  followed  by 
one  considerably  less,  but  it  will  also  be 
noticed,  that  this  comparatively  short 
stride  precedes  the  jumping  of  the  next 
hurdle.  This  short  stride  is  not  taken 
because  the  athlete  has  no  momentum, 
for  by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  it  he  has 


recovered  considerable  speed.  The  com- 
parative shortness  of  this  stride  is  caused 
unconsciously  by  the  athlete  preparing  to 
jump,  and  it  is  exemplified  very  plamly 
by  all  running  broad  jumpers  who  may 
stride  down  the  broad- jump  path  in  six 
or  seven  foot  lengths,  but  the  step  just 
previous  to  jumping  will  be  found  to  be 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  shorter  than  the  few 
preceding  it. 

In  hurdle  racing  it  is  well  known  that 
if  a  long  stride  is  taken  preparatory  to 
jumping  considerable  force  is  lost,  and 
this  fact  explains  why  the  stride  taken 
just  before  the  leaping  is  shorter  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  It  might  be  supposed 
by  some  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  ath- 
lete should  make  a  longer  jump  over  the 
hurdles,  which  would  decrease  the  dis- 
tance necessary  to  be  covered  by  running 
and  enable  the  athlete  to  put  the  running 
strides  in  quicker.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  fastest  hurdle  runners  do  not  clear 
very  big  distances  over  the  obstacles.  In 
other  words,  any  hurdler  to  run  the  regu- 
lation race  in  any  kind  of  form  will  clear 
in  the  neighborhood  of  thirteen  feet  over 
the  obstacles,  and  the  very  best  hurdlers 
will  not  reach  on  an  average  over  four- 
teen feet.  Jordan  and  Mapes  probably 
do  not  clear  over  thirteen  feet  six  inches 
while  taking   a  hurdle,  and   their    strides 
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in  running  may  vary  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  three-step  style  diagram.  Then, 
again,  Copland,  Schwegler  and  Lewis  may 
do  a  few  inches  over  fourteen  feet  at  each 
hurdle.  But  the  diagram  shows  a  most 
accurate  ratio  of  strides  and  jumps,  aver- 
aging the  styles  of  the  best  hurdlers. 

Anyone  who  has  closely  observed  hurdle 
racing  will  remember  how  in  the  high 
race  the  line  on  the  diagram  describing 
the  course  of  the  hurdler  more  correctly 
portrays  the  actual  flight  than  might  be 
supposed  at  first.  The  diagram  shows 
that  a  hurdler  leaves  the  ground  rather  ab- 
ruptly and  describes  the  curve  of  a  circle 
until  he  is  just  past  the  obstacle,  when 
he  will  then  appear  to  be  stopped  in  his 
downward    course    and    glide   more   for- 


and  jumps  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  shown  in  the  diagram. 

One  of  the  difficult  points,  m  learning 
the  regulation  high  race,  is  to  jump  the 
hurdles  and  cover  the  distance  between 
them  without  having  to  reach  or  stride 
out  much.  Beginners  are,  as  a  rule,  un- 
able to  use  the  three-step  style,  and  they 
generally  take  five  strides  between  the 
hurdles.  They  will  clear  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  over  each  hurdle  and  then  use  five 
strides  before  jumping  for  the  next  one. 
This  is  made  necessary  on  account  of 
their  not  having  strength  or  spring  suffi- 
cient to  enable  only  three  strides  to  be 
taken.  They  can,  of  course,  show  no 
speed  by  this  method,  for  the  distance 
over  and  between  hurdles  is  cut  up  into 
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ward,  eventually  touching  the  ground  at 
a  less  sharp  angle  than  when  he  left  it. 
This  gliding  or  swooping  to  the  ground 
at  a  comparatively  easy  angle  is  caused 
mostly  by  the  athlete,  as  he  approaches 
soil,  sticking  his  forward  foot — the  one  he 
lands  on — out,  partly  in  the  effort  to  ease 
his  fall,  also  to  gain  distance.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  motion  to  watch,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  hurdler  does  it  uncon- 
sciously. In  jumping  fourteen  feet  over 
the  stick  the  hurdler  will  take  off  about 
eight  feet  in  front  and  land  about  six  feet 
distant  to  the  other  side,  and  his  head  a 
little  before  he  is  exactly  over  the  hurdle 
is  at  the  highest  elevation.  It  makes  no 
difference  which  foot  is  used  in  jumping, 
but,  if  the  left  foot  be  taken  off  with,  the 
position  of  the  feet  in  the. various  strides 


too  many  parts  and  covered  by  too  many 
motions.  Four  strides  cannot  be  taken 
with  any  speed  on  account  of  its  bringing 
different  feet  alternately  at  the  hurdles 
to  jump  with.  Most  jumpers  do  all  the 
leaping  with  one  foot  ;  any  exercises 
necessitating  leaping  from  the  undevel- 
oped foot  cannot  be  done  well.  In  run- 
ning low  hurdles  many  athletes  take  off 
with  either  leg,  because  not  much  spring 
is  necessary,  but  none  of  the  regulation 
style  hurdlers  can  show  any  proficiency  at 
taking  the  obstacles  with  the  leg  they  are 
unaccustomed  to  jump  with.  The  three- 
step  style  is  performed  by  a  good  hurdler 
so  smoothly  and  with  apparently  so  little 
effort  that  it  seems  like  an  easy  race. 
The  foot  the  athlete  will  leap  from  is  used 
to  its  work,  while  the  one  he  lands  on  is 
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full}-  as  well  accustomed  to  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  it.  If,  however,  the  athlete 
should  reverse  matters  and  take  off  and 
land  exactly  opposite  to  his  accustomed 
stvle  he  would  show  form  as  bad  as  a 
novice. 

The  illustration  "Styles  Shown  by  Be- 
ginners "  shows  very  well  the  crude  way 
novices  take  hurdles.  It  will  be  seen  that 
although  the  athletes  have  made  some  at- 
tempt to  throw  their  forward  foot  to  one 
side,  as  all  good  hurdlers  do,  yet  they  are 
so  much  above  the  stick  that  so  far  as 
their  clearing  it  safely  is  concerned  they 
need  not  have  thrown  their  forward  leg 
to  one  side  in  the  least.  The  styles  of 
these  athletes,  compared  with  those  shown 
in  the  illustration  "  Williams  Doing  Sixteen 
Seconds  for  High  Hurdle  Race,"  seem  non- 
sensical, for  it  will  be  seen  how  close  to 
the  hurdle  the  athletes  in  the  last-named 
picture  are. 

Although  it  is  very  hard  for  a  beginner 
to  use  the  three-step  style,  on  account  of 
lack  of  strength,  there  are  cases  of  unusu- 
ally strong  and  active  hurdle  jumpers  and 
runners  finding  the  distance  between  the 
hurdles  a  little  too  short  for  their  running 
and  jumping  abilities.  While  little  speed 
can  be  shown  by  a  beginner  on  account  of 
his  having  to  reach  or  stride  out  too  far, 
and  thereby  waste  power,  a  complaint 
equally  important,  so  far  as  its  being  det- 
rimental to  speed  is  concerned,  is  that,  on 
account  of  taking  long  strides  in  running, 
they,  to  use  the  three  -  step  style,  must 
hold  in  while  running  between  the  hurdles, 
for  if  they  let  out  at  that  point  they  find 
themselves  too  close  to  the  next  hurdle  to 
leap  it  correctly. 

The  two-step  style  of  the  diagram  will 
explain  how  this  is.  This  shows  the  hur- 
dles to  be  ten  yards  apart,  the  same  as  in 
the  three-step  style,  but  in  place  of  the 
leap  over  the  hurdles  being  fourteen  feet 
a  distance  of  nineteen  feet  is  covered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  five-foot  stride,  and  then  one 
of  six  feet  being  taken,  followed  by  an- 
other jump  over  the  next  hurdle  of  nine- 
teen feet.  This  style  of  running  the  hur- 
dles has  never  been  used  in  a  race,  and 
the  probabilities  are  there  never  will  be  a 
performer  at  it  who  can  use  it  with  profit. 
In  the  first  place  it  brings  a  different  foot 
to  jump  with  at  each  hurdle,  which,  as 
said  before,  is  very  bad,  and  the  tremen- 
dous jump  of  nineteen  feet  over  the  hur- 
dle necessitates  the  athlete  to  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  it,  which  is  a 
waste  of  time.     But  this  is  not  all.     The 


falling  or  downward  motion  from  the  nine- 
teen-foot hurdle  jump  is  so  great  that  it 
destroys  all  chance  of  following  the  land- 
ing on  terra  firma  with  any  degree  of 
speed  in  running.  The  diagram  shows 
that  a  five -foot  stride  has  been  taken 
in  the  two  -  step  style  after  the  athlete 
has  cleared  the  hurdle.  It  is  not  a  nat- 
ural, easy  stride,  such  as  would  be  seen 
in  the  three-step  style,  and  were  a  natural 
stride  to  be  taken  after  landing  in  the  two- 
step  style  not  over  three  or  four  feet 
would  be  covered,  because  so  much  power 
in  the  leg  is  wasted  in  sustaining  the  shock 
in  landing.  But  the  athlete  must  make 
an  endeavor  to  stride  out  and  cover  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  two  strides,  or  he  would 
not  be  near  enough  to  the  hurdle  to  give 
another  nineteen-foot  jump  over  it. 

The  two  -  step  style  over  the  high  hur- 
dles is  a  high-class  athletic  performance, 
showing  much  strength  and  spring,  but  it 
is  completely  valueless  for  producing 
speed,  and  is  therefore  a  useless  game  to 
practice.  The  only  athlete  on  record  in 
this  country  who  has  ever  practically 
demonstrated  the  style  is  myself.  When 
making  the  trial  in  the  spring  of  1886  I 
managed  to    negotiate  four  hurdles  suc- 
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cessfully,  but  landed  on  the  fifth  all  in  a 
heap,  not  being  able  to  keep  on.  A  not 
very  expert  hurdle  runner  who  used  the 
three-step  style  started  with  me  in  the 
trial  and  was  a  considerable  distance 
ahead  when  I  had  to  desist.  The  clearing 
of  the  four  obstacles  as  a  specimen  of 
leaping  was  excellent,  but  as  good  hurdle 
racing  it  was  a  dismal  failure. 

There  are  two  ways  used  by  good  hur- 
dle racers  in  clearing  an  obstacle.  One 
is  to  point  the  knee  and  throw  the  leg  to 
one  side,  and  the  other  is  to  point  the 
whole  leg,  which  means  a  longer  jump 
over  the  hurdle,  on  account  of  having  to 
get  a  little  farther  away  from  it  so  as 
to  clear  the  top  with  the  front  leg  fairly 
straight.  Williams,  Ducharme,  Mapes, 
Jordan  and  Schwegler  use  more  of  the 
pointed -knee  style,  while  Copland  and 
some  others  of  less  note  clear  the  sticks 
with  both  legs  fairly  straight.  The  illus- 
tration "Williams  Doing  Sixteen  Seconds 
for  High  Hurdle  Race"  is  a  fine  representa- 
tion of  the  pointed-knee  style.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  position  of  the  four  com- 
petitors in  a  very  celebrated  hurdle  race  at 
the  Berkeley  Athletic  Club  games,  May, 
1890.  The  best  American  record  up  to 
that  time  was  16  1-5  seconds,  by  A.  A. 
Jordan,  but  in  the  race  at  the  Berkeley 
games  the  winner,   H.   L.  Williams,  who. 


as  can  be  seen  by  the  picture,  was  leading 
over  the  last  hurdle,  broke  Jordan's  rec- 
ord and  equaled  the  world's  amateur  rec- 
ord by  doing  16  seconds. 

In  this  race  Williams  cleared  over  each 
hurdle  about  fourteen  feet,  and  his  stride 
after  clearing  each  obstacle  was  four  feet 
eight  inches.  His  next  was  six  feet,  and 
the  last  a  little  over  five  feet,  when  he 
was  ready  again  for  another  fourteen-foot 
jump  over  the  next  hurdle.  This  picture 
shows  hurdling  in  its  finest  possible  form. 
Williams,  having  leaped  from  his  right 
leg,  is  just  on  top  of  the  hurdle,  very 
close  to  it,  with  Herbert  Mapes,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  about  two  feet  behind. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the 
legs  of  the  two  men,  and  in  the  case  of 
Williams  it  can  be  said  that  his  legs  are 
almost  wrapped  round  the  stick,  so  scien- 
tifically has  he  taken  it.  It  looks  as 
though  Mapes  would  not  be  quite  so  close 
to  the  hurdle  when  over  it  as  his  antago- 
nist, but  the  facts  are  that  he  is  really 
more  scientific  and  his  present  position 
happens  to  be  one  that  gives  an  impres- 
sion that  he  will  go  higher  than  usual. 
Both  he  and  Williams  use  the  pointed- 
knee  style,  and  if  a  picture  were  taken  as 
either  one  happened  to  leave  the  ground 
it  would  seem  that  Mapes  would  clear  the 
hurdle  by  an  unnecessary  distance.  In- 
this  illustration  Mapes  is  in  the  act  of  drop- 
ping the  knee,  but  this  fact  would  proba- 
bly only  be  known  to  hurdle  racers,  for 
the  picture  cannot,  of  course,  show  it.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  picture  is  taken  of  an 
athletic  event  where  the  fine  points  are 
brought  out  so  well  as  in  this  one. 

England  has  been  famous  for  hurdle 
racers,  and  they  run  there  on  turf.  The 
race  has  been  greatly  developed  in  this 
country  during  the  last  three  years,  but 
the  custom  here  is  to  hold  them  on  the 
track.  Several  English  athletes  who 
have  visited  this  country  expressed  great 
surprise  that  hurdle  racers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  run  the  race  on  the  dangerous 
cinder,  for  if  a  fall  occurs  that  black  sub- 
stance is  rubbed  into  the  bruised  limbs 
sometimes  in  a  distressful  way.  These 
bad  results  are  obviated  if  the  races  take 
place  on  the  grass,  but  unless  grass  is 
firm  and  level  much  faster  time  can  be 
made  on  cinder. 

A  separate  hurdle  for  each  competitor 
is  the  arrangement  generally  used  in 
England  and  it  is  growing  in  favor  in 
this  country.  The  usual  form  of  hurdle 
in  America   is   a  bar  four  or  five  inches 
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wide  and  an  inch  in  thickness  set  edge- 
wise on  two  uprights  which  rest  upon  the 
track.  The  hurdle  bars  generally  extend 
the  full  length  of  the  track  and  are  about 
twenty  feet  long.  A  great  complaint  in 
hurdle  racing,  when  obstacles  of  this  kind 
are  used,  is  that  one  competitor  may 
knock  the  bar  down  just  as  another  who 
may  be  a  little  in  front  is  clearing  it,  or 
it  can  also  happen  that  a  competitor  be- 
ing well  over  it  may  knock  it  down  with 
his  trailing  leg  and  cause  a  fall  to  several 
competitors  who  may  be  a  yard  behind 
him.  Manv  niiportant  races  in  this  coun- 
trv  have  been  won  and  lost  by  accidents 
of  this  kind  happening,  and  there  have 
been  cases  when  there  were  strong  sus- 
picions that  a  certain  competitor  would 
be  started  in  a  race  simply  to  knock  out 


are  made  generally  in  the  form  of  a  gate. 
Anywhere  from  three  to  five  bars  on  each 
are  used,  and  the  whole  piece  is  between 
four  and  five  feet  long,  either  fastened  in 
the  ground  by  stakes  or  resting  loosely 
on  the  ground  by  being  constructed  at  the 
bottom  like  any  other  upright.  Hurdles 
which  have  several  bars  between  the  top 
one  and  the  ground  are  easier  to  clear  and 
are  more  popular  with  athletes  on  ac- 
count of  being  plainer  to  view,  not  only 
from  the  extra  number  of  bars  but  also 
by  the  continuing  of  these  down  to  the 
ground. 

Although  the  highest  hurdle  used  in 
races  is  three  feet  six  mches  high,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  day  greater 
heights  will  be  cleared,  The  probabilities 
are  that  if  any  of  the  notoriously  strong 
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another   man  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  win  the  race  on  its  merits. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  some  other  athlete 
holding  him_self  a  little  in  the  rear  would 
win  the  race.  Havmg  separate  hurdles 
for  each  competitor  precludes  all  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  catastrophe  happening,  for 
if  every  man's  hurdle  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
other  competitors,  each  of  course  stands 
or  falls  by  his  own  accidents.  If  he  en- 
deavors to  get  too  close  to  the  hurdle  he 
will  fall,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  but 
no  other  man  can  interfere  with  him  by 
touching  his  hurdle,  for  he  would  have  to 
go  so  far  out  of  his  own  course  that  the 
attempt  would  be  too  palpable  to  pass 
unnoticed.    Separate  hurdles  for  each  man 


hurdle  runners  should  try  the  regulation 
race  with  the  hurdles  six  inches  higher 
they  would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
over  safely  and  taking  the  three  strides 
between  them,  but  if  hurdles  one  foot 
higher  than  the  regulation  were  used  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  hurdle  racer  now  on 
the  path  could  clear  them  properly  and 
take  the  customary  three  strides  between 
them.  If,  however,  the  distance  between 
the  obstacles  were  made  nine  or  even 
eight  yards,  then  four  feet  six  inch  high 
sticks  might  be  negotiated  smoothly.  The 
illustration  "Hurdling  Five  Feet  High" 
shows  an  athlete  taking  very  scientifically, 
like  a  hurdle,  a  bar  of  that  height.  He 
will  land  on  the  ground  with  considerable 
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force  and  he  probably  cannot  travel  over 
six  or  seven  yards  in  three  strides  for  an- 
other five-foot  jump.  If  the  hurdles  were 
ten  yards  apart  he  could  easily  cover  this 
distance  in  five  strides,  just  as  a  beginner 
might  do  when  the  hurdles  were  three  feet 
six  inches  high.  A  hurdle  five  feet  high 
would  need  considerable  ability  at  high 
jumping  to  be  shown  in  taking  it,  but 
there  are  some  athletes  who  could  with 
practice  take  even  a  hurdle  five  feet  three 
inches  high. 

One  great  trouble  which  beginners  find 
in  taking  a  hurdle  properly  is  that  they 
can  show  a  good  style  when  using  no 
speed,  but  when  speed  or  force  is  tried 
they  are  all  at  sea.  The  only  way  to 
practice  taking  a  hurdle  correctly  is  to 
commence  at  a  height  that  can  be  easi- 
ly cleared,  taking  it  slowly  and  gradually 
work  up  higher  and  faster.  The  speed 
shown  by  an  expert  in  clearing  a  hurdle, 
even  though  he  may  not  be  a  fast  runner, 
is  very  great,  and,  as  the  mere  act  of  jump- 
ing a  hurdle  is  nearly  all  science,  a  begin- 
ner has  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  game.  This  applies  only  to  the  reg- 
ulation high  race,  for  the  low  hurdles  — 
those  two  feet  six  inches  high — require  very 
little  besides  running  to  take  them  quickly. 
The  novice  must  bear  in  mind  that  scien- 
tific hurdling  cannot  be  learned  quickly, 
but  that  if  he  practices  diligently  he  can 
hardly  fail  in  time  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  fine  points.     If  an  athlete  wishes 


to  practice  for  the  regulation  high  race, 
and  feels  fairly  at  home  in  clearing  a 
single  hurdle,  but  cannot  reach  the  next 
one  in  three  strides,  he  should  decrease 
the  distance  between  them,  making  it 
whatever  he  can  accomplish  in  three 
strides  without  straining.  As  his  legs 
grow  stronger  and  more  active  he  may 
widen  the  space  between  the  hurdles  until 
it  is  the  regulation  ten  yards,  and  then  he 
may  begin  to  think  of  points  that  will  im- 
prove his  speed.  If  he  has  companions 
to  practice  with  he  should  start  with  them 
at  the  scratch  line,  and  run  for  the  first 
hurdle  with  as  much  speed  as  though  he 
were  practicing  sprinting. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  athletes  who 
care  to  run  over  the  hurdles  on  account 
of  the  game  being  hard  on  the  muscles 
and  a  little  dangerous  owing  to  falls,  but 
men  can  always  be  found  who  like  to 
practice  starts  for  sprinting,  and  it  is  not 
a  bad  idea  for  a  hurdler  to  start  with 
these  men,  with  the  hurdles  on  one  side 
of  the  track,  he  running  over  them  while 
his  companions  run  on  one  side.  This 
practice  will  be  exceptionally  good  if  the 
hurdler  is  a  poor  starter  or  shows  timidity 
in  taking  the  first  hurdle  at  full  speed, 
for  his  companions  running  alongside  of 
him  pull  him  out,  although  he  must  not 
forget  the  fact  that  he  is  hurdling  in  place 
of  sprinting.  His  eyes  must  be  on  the 
obstacles  and,  after  having  taken  the  first 
several  successfully,  if  in  a  race  he  will 
find  that  the  others  are  easier  on  account. 
of  his  getting  into  a  certain  swing  in 
striding  and  jumping. 

The  American  champion  at  both  the- 
regulation  high  race  and  the  low  220-yard 
race  is  F.  T.  Ducharme,  of  the  Detroit. 
Athletic  Club.  He  is  an  athlete  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  being  an  ex- 
cellent sprinter  and  all-round  jumper. 
He  is  not  heavy  enough  in  physique  to- 
ever  be  a  first-class  general  athlete,  but  in 
games  requiring  simply  activity  he  is  most, 
proficient.  When  he  won  his  championship 
honors  last  fall  he  finished  the  high  race 
in  i6s.,  equaling  the  then  world's  record, 
and  his  time  for  the  low  race  was  25 
4-5S.,  which,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  race  was  run  around  a  turn,  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  record,  24  4-5S.,, 
held  by  J.  P.  Lee,  of  Harvard  University. 
Such  men  as  Williams,  Copland,  Schweg- 
ler  and  Lewis  succumbed  to  Ducharme's- 
speed  and  expertness  when  he  won  his- 
dual  honors,  and  his  comparatively  re- 
cently acquired    reputation   as  a  hurdler,,. 
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for  he  has  only  devoted  himself  to  tliis 
branch  of  athletics  for  about  a  year, 
makes  his  two  great  victories  all  the 
more  creditable. 

H.  L.  Williams,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  is  a  splendid  sample  of  a  power- 
ful, speedy  and  scientific  hurdler.  His 
physique  is  interesting  ;  he  stands  6  feet 
tall,  and  weighs  in  athletic  costume  172 
pounds.  His  chest  measures  40^  inches, 
thigh  23^  inches  and  calf  16  inches. 
"Without  doubt  he  has  the  ability  to  make 
an  exceptionally  high-class  all-round  ath- 
lete, for  he  possesses  great  activity.  He 
holds  the  world's  record  for  the  regulation 
race  (15  4-5S.),  which  he  made  at  the  last 
intercollegiate  games. 

To  A.  A.  Jordan  belongs  the  credit  of 
the  recent  development  of  the  regula- 
tion high  hurdle  race  in  America.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  Jordan's  phy- 
sique, his  dimensions  being  average.  He 
stands  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
in  racing  trim  154  pounds.  He  won  the 
American  championship  regulation  race 
for  1SS5,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  set  such 
an  example  to  others  that  later  on  he  had 
to  resign  his  championship  honors  to 
men-  who  were  naturally  more  active,  but 
who  do  not  excel  him  in  science  when 
taking  the  sticks.  Jordan's  best  record 
foi:  the  high  race  (16  1-5S.)  stood  as  best 
on  record  from  1885  to  1890.  He  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  a  comparatively 
4low  sprinter  can  develop  into  a  fast  high 


hurdle  racer,  for  he  can  hardly  beat  iis. 
for  running  100  yards  on  the  flat. 

A.  F.  Copland,  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club,  is  a  wonderful  sprinter  and  hurdler, 
although  his  speed  on  the  flat  does  not 
seem  to  make  him  so  much  faster  than 
others  over  the  hurdles,  as  many  might 
suppose  should  be  the  case.  Copland 
has  run  100  }'ards  on  the  flat  very  close 
to  10  seconds,  and  yet,  though  he  is  five 
yards  faster  than  Ducharme  or  Williams 
are  on  the  flat,  he  is  no  faster  than  these 
two  athletes  over  the  high  hurdles.  In 
build  he  is  quite  similar  to  Ducharme,  al- 
though he  is  not  so  heavy  by  a  dozen 
pounds,  his  weight  being  under  130  pounds. 
He  possesses  a  large  amount  of  the  energy 
and  snap  which  is  so  important  to  success 
in  athletics.  He  is  also  the  American 
champion  and  holder  of  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  the  running  broad  jump,  23  feet 
3^  inches.  Ducharme  beat  him  last  fall 
by  only  a  foot  for  the  high  hurdle  cham- 
pionship. Copland  generally  competes 
in  a  number  of  events  at  a  single  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  he  is  liable  to  slip  up 
on  one  where  the  other  competitors  are  al- 
most as  good  as  he.  He  has  run  121  yards 
over  the  high  hurdles  in  16  seconds,  which, 
as  can  be  seen,  is  better  than  Ducharme's 
figures,  and  about  equals  Williams'  world's 
record.  These  three  men  are  most  even- 
ly matched,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
condition  with  them  when  it  comes  to  se- 
lectins:  the  best  man. 


■WILLIAMS   DOING   SIXTEEN"    SECONDS   FOR    HIGH    HURDLE   RACE. 


HOW   THEV  RE   MADE. 


AMERICAN     POLO. 


BY  LAWRENCE  TIMPSON. 


AKE   YOU    READY  ? 

For  the  daring  turn  and  the  skillful  stroke, 

The  ever-quickening  stride, 
The  ring  of  the  stirrup,  the  clash  of  the  stick, 

And  the  rush  of  the  furious  ride  ; 
The  cheer  when  the  ball  thro'  the  goal  is  driven 

By  the  steady  hand  and  eye, 
Have  a  wild  delight  in  themselves  alone 

That  can  never  grow  old  or  die. 

Polo,  the  j^oungest  born  of  the  pas- 
times of  equestrians  in  this  country,  may 
now  be  considered  as  holding  a  perma- 
nent place  among  our  social  recreations. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  game 
certainly  possesses  many  features  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  every  admirer  of  manly 
sport. 

To  be  a  successful  polo  player  requires 
unshaken     nerve,     good     horsemanship, 


strength,  endurance,  agility,  good  judg- 
ment and  a  well-controlled  temper,  and 
any  game  which  encourages  and  develops 
these  is  certain  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  its  supporters. 

If,  as  has  been  truly  said,  our  soldiers 
are  made  on  the  football  field,  surely 
our  cavalry  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
a  knowledge  of  polo. 

It  bids  fair  to  attain  a  leading  place 
among  the  sports  of  this  country  ere  long. 
There  is  a  dash  and  go  attached  to 
polo  eminently  calculated  to  '  appeal  to 
our  3'oung  men,  while,  as  an  attractive  ex- 
hibition, a  well  -  contested  game  never 
fails  to  delight  and  enthuse  the  specta- 
tors. Bold  and  skillful  riders  and  well- 
trained,  swift  and  game  ponies  are  prime 
necessities  for  the  sport,  and  judged 
upon  its  merits  polo  is  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
That  it  will  steadily  advance  in  popular 
favor  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  season  of  1890  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  It  eclipsed  all  former  years 
in  the  number  of  players,  in  the  form 
shown,  in  the  number  of  matches  played, 
and  in  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
general  public.  The  prospects  for  the 
present  season  could  not  be  better. 

The  game  of  polo  originated  in  India. 
It  was  taken  up  by  English  officers  at  first 
principally  because  it  afforded  a  pastime 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  cricket 
and  other  games.  The  time  of  play  was 
much  shorter  than  cricket  ;  a  match  could 
be  played  out  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon. It  was  not  then  nearly  such  a  vio- 
lent form  of  exercise  as  it  is  now.  One 
horse  had  to  last  a  man  through  an  entire 
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match.  There  was  little  galloping  and  no 
hustling".  There  was  no  idea  of  any  team 
play  ;  every  man  played  for  his  own  hand, 
and  took  his  time  about  it,  too.  This 
leisurely  style  of  playing  was  changed  as 
matches  became  more  frequent  and  the 
play  assumed  its  present  form. 

Exactly  when  polo  was  first  played  by 
Englishmen  in  India  is  not  certain,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Mutiny  that  it 
became  recognized.  The  game  is  known 
among  the  Manipuri  as  ''  kaugai,"  but 
'•polo,"  the  name  of  the  Thibetan  form 
of  the  game,  was  the  one  finally  adopted. 
Gen.  G.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  Cachar 


ments  as  well.  Now  almost  every  regi- 
ment in  the  service  that  has  had  its  turn  in 
India  has  or  has  had  its  regimental  team.* 

The  game  soon  found  its  way  home  to 
England  with  some  returning  regiment, 
and  there  it  took  root  and  flourished  as 
sport  only  can  when  among  Englishmen 
and  on  English  soil.  Its  headquarters  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Hurlingham  Club,  which 
administers  all  its  affairs  in  the  same  way 
the  Jockey  Club  does  those  of  the  racing 
world.  And  at  the  grounds  of  Hurling- 
ham Club,  near  London,  all  the  great 
English  matches  are  held. 

The  history  of  polo  in  America  begins 


THE  GOAL   KEEPER. 


about  1863,  started  clubs  at  Calcutta, 
Cawnpore  and  Peshawur.  With  this  start 
the  sport  spread  rapidly  through  all  India, 
not  only  among  the  officers  of  the  crack 
light  cavalry  regiments  and  the  artillery 
but  among  the  officers  of   the  line  regi- 


in    1876.     The  previous  year   Mr.  James 
Gordon   Bennett  had   brought  out  some 

*  This  article  was  written  before  the  publication  of  that 
excellent  book  the  Badminton  volume  on  Riding  and  Polo 
(London,  Long-man,  Green  &  Co.;  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  1891),  which  should  be  consulted  by  those  seeking 
full  information  on  the  early  history  of  the  game. 
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THE   OPENING   CHARGE. 


mallets  and  balls  from  the  other  side,  and 
in  1876,  through  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise, the  game  was  introduced  in  New 
York.  He  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by 
Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs,  Col.  William  Jay, 
Messrs.  William  P.  Douglas,  F.  Gray 
Griswold,  Charles  G.  Francklyn,  S.  S. 
Howland,  Howland  Robbins,  Sir  Bache 
Cunard,  Messrs.  W.  K.  Thorn,  Jr.,  Fred- 
erick Bronson,  George  R.  Fearing,  Fair- 
man  Rogers  and  a  few  others.  With 
some  ponies  procured  through  Harry 
Blasson  they  commenced  practice  in 
Dickie's  old  riding  academy,  which  then 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Union 
League  Club  House,  and  is  well  remem- 
bered by  most  of  the  present  generation 
of  hunting  men  as  the  scene  of  their  ear- 
liest performances  in  the  pig  skin. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  the  West- 
chester Polo  Club  was  formed  and  grounds 
procured  and  a  club  house  and  stables  put 
up  in  Westchester  County,  near  Fordham 
station,  directly  north  of  old  Jerome' Park. 
The  pretty  little  club  house  and  its  lawns 
was  the  scene  of  many  pleasant  meetings 
and  always  drew  a  lot  of  jolly  driving  par- 
ties from  town  up  through  the  lilac-lined 
Westchester  lanes  in  the  early  summer. 
The  club  flourished  for  a  number  of  years 
here  and  then  moved  to  a  home  nearer 
town.  The  next  year  (1877)  the  club 
went  into  summer  quarters  at  Newport, 
and  the  polo  field  there  became  the  gen- 
eral rendezvous  every  afternoon  as  long 


aS'  the  season  lasted,  and  fashionable 
Newport  wondered  how  it  had  managed 
to  amuse  itself  before  the  advent  of  the 
game. 

In  spite  of  the  great  popularity  of  polo, 
the  Westchester  Club  was  the  only  polo 
club  formed  over  here  until  in  1878  the 
Buffalo  Club  came  into  existence.  Early 
in  1879  a  Queens  County  Hunt  Club 
team  was  formed  and  a  series  of  matches 
begun  with  the  Westchester  team.  Th-e 
first  was  played  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Westchester.  Later  on  that  same  year, 
at  Newport,  the  Westchester  Club  played 
the  Buffalo  Club  and  victory  again  came 
to  the  Westchester  men.  In  the  return 
match,  however,  at  Buffalo  in  1880  the 
home  team  had  their  revenge,  giving  the 
visitors  a  most  decisive  beating. 

In  1880  the  Manhattan  Polo  Associa- 
tion was  formed  and  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "  old  "  Polo  Grounds,  at  Sixth 
avenue  and  iioth  street,  laid  out  and  a 
club  house  and  stables  built.  The  West- 
chester Club  used  these  grounds  and  the 
ones  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  since  then  have  used 
only  their  summer  grounds  at  Newport. 
During  this  time  polo  teams  were  put  in 
the  field  by  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  and 
the  Country  Club  at  Pelham,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Westchester  team.  In 
1884  the  Meadow  Brook  team  won  the 
Country  Club  cup   and    the  Westchester 
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Polo  Club  cup  at  Newport,  and  a  match 
with  the  Buffalo  Club  there. 

The  following  year,  1SS5,  a  club  was 
formed. at  Cambridge  by  some  Harvard 
men,  and  that  summer  at  Newport  the 
Harvard  team  defeated  the  teams  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  and  Country  clubs.  The 
ne"xt  year,  18S6,  just  ten  years  after  the 
introduction  of  polo,  the  first  international 
match  was  pla3-ed.  The  Hurlingham  Club 
team  came  out  in  August,  and  the  story  of 
how  they  defeated  our  picked  team  at 
Newport  a  few  weeks  later  is  almost  too 
well  remembered  to  bear  repeating.  The 
American  team  made  a  plucky  fight  of  it, 
but    the   Englishmen    played    all   around 


took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  25. 
The  teams  were  made  up  as  follows  : 

Hurlingham  Club  (colors,  bright  blue) — 
Mr.  John  Watson  (captain),  Capt.  T. 
Hone,  Capt.  the  Hon.  R.  Lawley,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Little. 

Westchester  Club  (colors,  yellow) — 
Mr.  T.  Hitchcock,  Jr.  (captain)  ;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Belmont,  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene,  Mr. 
W.  K.  Thorn,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lampton  acted  as  umpire 
for  the  English  team  and  Mr.  Egerton 
Winthrop  for  the  Americans.  Mr.  How- 
land  Robbins  was  referee.  .  The  Hurling- 
ham team  scored  ten  games  to  their  op- 
ponents'   four.     The   second   match   was 


them  individually,  and  their  superb  team 
playing,  a  thing  about  which  we  then 
knew  nothing,  made  the  match  a  certainty 
for  them  from  the  start. 

The  conditions  of  the  match  were  the 
best  two  out  of  three.  The  play  was  to 
be  in  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  each, 
with  a  two-minute  rest  after  each  goal 
and  a  ten  -  minute  rest  after  each  interval 
of  play.  As  the  Hurlingham  men  won 
both  the  first  and  the  second  match,  the 
third  was  not  played.  The  matches  were 
played  on  the  grounds  of  the  Westchester 
Polo  Club,  adjoining  Morton  Park,  before 
an  audience  such  as  was  never  before 
known  in  this  country.     The  first   match 
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played  Saturday,  August  28,  Mr.  F.  O. 
Beach  acting  as  referee  in  place  of  Mr. 
Robbins,  who  resigned  after  the  first 
match.  The  Englishmen  were  again  vic- 
torious, with  a  score  of  fourteen  games  to 
two,  the  seventeenth  game  being  in  prog- 
ress when  time  was  called. 

There  was  not  very  much  difference  be- 
tween the  ponies  of  the  respective  sides  ; 
the  English  ponies  were,  taken  altogether, 
the  faster,  and  they  were  better  bred  and 
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could  stay  better,  perhaps.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  teams  was  all  in  the 
playing  of  the  men  and  not  in  the  ponies. 
The  Englishmen  sold  most  of  their  ponies 
over  here  at  good  prices,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  improve  their  new  owners'  play- 
ing very  greatly,  and  the  Englishmen 
seemed  quite  content  to  leave  them  be- 
hind and  take  home  instead  a  lot  of 
American  ponies  which  they  picked  up 
at  moderate  figures,  and  which  doubtless 
served  their  purposes  equally  as  Avell. 

The  experience  we  gained  as  a  result  of 
the  match  was  of  much  more  use  to  us 
than  the  ponies.  Since  then  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  team  playing, 
and  we  will  show  wonderfully  improved 
form  in  the  next  international  match. 

The  Rockaway  team,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Winthrop  Rutherfurd,  J.  E.  Cow- 
din,  J.  D.  Cheever  and  Foxhall  Keene, 
were  the  winners  in  the  season  of  1887, 
beating  the  Westchester  Polo  Club,  the 
Meadow  Brook,  Country  Club  and  Essex 
County  Hunt  Club  teams,  this  latter  team 
having  been  organized  the  preceding  sea- 
son. In  the  following  year  the  sport  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  popular  favor. 

The  principal  events  of  the  season  were 
the  matches  for  the  Schenck  cup,  won- by 
the  Meado^y  Brook  men,  the  Winthrop  cup 
for  pairs,  the  Herbert  trophies,  the  Coun- 
try Club  cup  and  the  Turnure  cups  for 
pairs.  The  season  of  1889  opened  with  over 
fifty  active  players  in  the  field,  with  nearly 


thrice  that  number  of  ponies.  In  June, 
at  Cedarhurst,  the  Rockaway  team  cap- 
tured the  Schenck  cup,  beating  the  Mead- 
ow Brooks  by  a  score  of  nine  goals  to 
three.  The  Turnure  cups  for  pairs  also 
went  to  the  Rockaways,  being  won  a  few 
days  later  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Cowdin  and  J. 
D.  Cheever. 

The  same  month  the  cup  offered  for 
competition  by  Mr.  Farley  Clark  was  won 
by  the  Essex  County  team(the  Rockaways 
and  the  Meadow  Brooks  being  barred  out 
by  the  conditions).  The  season  at  New- 
port commenced  about  July  25  and  was 
a  fairly  successful  one.  The  principal 
matches  were  for  a  cup  offered  by  Mr. 
W,  C.  Sanford.  It  was  finally  won  by  a 
scratch  team  known  as  the  Freebooters, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Winthrop  Ruther- 
furd, Foxhall  Keene,  Joseph  Stevens 
and  Stanley  Mortimer,  beating  the  New- 
port team  and  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club 
men. 

In  October  the  Philadelphia  Polo  Club 
played  its  first  match  against  the  Essex 
County  Club  and  was  beaten  twelve  goals 
to  three.  The  season  was  brought  to  a 
close  at  Cedarhurst  with  the  final  match 
for  the  Schenck  cup.  This  cup  had  been 
won  by  the  Country  Club  in  1886,  the 
Rockaway  in  1887,  then  in  1888  by  the 
Meadow  Brook  and  afterward  by  the 
Rockaway  again,  who  also  won  the  final 
match,  and  now  are  the  absolute  owners 
of  the  trophy. 
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To  be  concluded  in  August. 


THE    DETROIT    WHEELMEN. 


BY   P.   N.   JACOBSEN. 
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WHEELING  has  at- 
tained a  height  of 
popularit}'  in  Detroit 
heretofore  unknown. 
The  vilest  of  cedar 
block  pavement  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay 
on  the  principal  streets 
until  recently  retarded 
that  natural  growth  in 
wheeling  interest  that  almost  all  Ameri- 
can cities  experienced  during  the  last  few 
3'ears. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  when  asphalt 
was  laid  on  four  of  the  principal  streets, 
cycling  was  confined  entirely  to  a  few 
enthusiastic  riders,  who  forgot  the  hard- 
ships of  three  to  five  miles  of  rough  rid- 
ing to  the  city  limits  in  the  pleasures  of  a 
spin  on  the  graveled  roads  beyond.  Now 
Jefferson  avenue,  leading  east,  Lafayette 
west,  and  Cass  and  Second  north,  may  be 
seen  daily  thronged  with  wheelmen. 

Although  this  general  improvement  in 
the  city  pavement  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  wonderful  increase  in  cycling,  there 
is  another  which  has  been  equally  potent 
m  this  respect,  and  that  is  the  existence  of 
a  large  and  active  wheel  club. 

A  year  has  scarcely  passed  since  this 
club,  active  in  cycling  as  well  as  socially, 
was  formed,  yet  it  is  now  in  a  position  to 
properly  entertain  visiting  wheelmen,  and. 
when  visiting  other  cities  to  have  a  repre- 
sentation creditable  to  a  city  of  such  im- 
portance as  Detroit.  The  formation  of 
the  club  resulted  in  a  concentration  of  all 
cycling  interests  in  the  city  into  one  large 
vigorous  organization  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Detroit  Wheelmen." 

Rapid  recruiting  soon  swelled  the  mem- 
bership roll  to  the  present  figure,  150, 
making  the  club  the  largest  in  the  State 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  League.  The 
club  is  now  located  in  its  comfortable 
quarters  at  No.  64  Washington  avenue, 
and  a  more  convenient  location  could  not 
be  found.  It  is  within  a  block  of  the 
Grand  Circus  Park,  the  usual  rendezvous 
of  the  wheelmen,  and  near  the  centre 
toward  which  the  streets  of  the  city, 
Boston  -  like,  converge.  This  location 
makes  the  club  house  conveniently  acces- 
sible from  all  parts  of  the  city.     Wash- 


ington avenue  is  one  of  the  widest  and 
prettiest  avenues  that  Detroit  can  boast 
of.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  those  lead- 
ing from  the  park,  and  being  a  short  street 
has  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
a  thoroughfare.  On  one  side  of  the  walk 
is  a  wide  boulevard  and  on  the  other 
well-kept  private  lawns.  A  triple  row  of 
trees  line  the  avenue  on  each  side. 
Ancient  maples  along  the  edge  of  the 
boulevard  almost  join  their  wide-spread- 
ing branches  over  the  centre  of  the  street 
and  the  walk  is  completely  shaded  in 
summer.  The  many  pretty  flowery  lawns, 
together  with  the  absence  of  all  fences, 
add  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 

The  club  house  is  a  two-story  brick, 
which  has  been  converted  at  considerable 
expense  into  a  most  cosy  and  comfortable 
resort.  In  uniformity  with  all  the  resi- 
dences on  this  avenue  it  stands  twenty 
feet  back  from  the  sidewalk  and  twice 
that   distance   from   the  street.     Directly 
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in  front  of  the  house  stand  four  of  the 
largest  maples  on  the  avenue,  lending 
shade  and  seclusion  to  the  place.  The 
general  entrance  is  from  the  first  story. 
A  neat  veranda  runs  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  forming  a  pleasant  loitering 
place  for  the  few  members  who  prefer  a 
chat  over  a  cigar  before  a  spin  to  the 
"Pointe." 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  parlor, 
which  also  serves  as  an  assembly  room. 
This  is  artistically  decorated  with  trophies 
won  by  the  club  on  the  road  and  track 
and  mementoes  of  pleasant  tours  made  by 
the  members.  On  this  floor  also  are  the 
directors'  room,  secretary's  office,  bath- 
room and  coat  closets,  and  on  the  next 
floor  are  the  billiard  and  pool  room,  card 
room  and  committee  room.  The  house  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  the 
rooms  are  handsomely  furnished. 

As  soon  as  the  "  Detroit  Wheelmen  " 
was  organized  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  club  fell  upon  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair.  The  older 
members  appreciated  Mr.  Griffith's  long 
experience  in  cycling  affairs  and  the 
younger  wheelmen  saw  in  him  the  ener- 
getic official  and  rider. 


That  the  choice  was  well  made  is  evi- 
denced by  the  prosperity  of  the  club  and 
the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which 
it  now  stands.  It  is  owing  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  able  assist- 
ants that  the  Detroit  Wheelmen  has  be- 
come the  successful  club  it  is. 

He  was  no  sooner. elected  to  the  presi- 
dency than  he  explained  to  the  members 
how  to  make  their  gatherings  popular 
and  enjoyable,  and  now  whatever  move- 
ment in  wheeling  circles  is  originated  by 
Mr.  Griffith  or  meets  with  his  support  is. 
a  foregone  success.  His  motto  is  "that 
a  failure  is  nothing  more  than  a  header 
from  a  wheel ;  a  sudden  stop,  a  drop,  but 
up  and  at  it  again."  His  energy  seems 
unlimited,  and  his  enthusiasm  on  any  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  interested  unbounded. 

As  a  presiding  officer  he  never  allows  a 
meeting  to  become  dull.  He  is  a  fluent 
speaker  and  brightens  his  comments  and 
suggestions,  even  in  the  usually  prosy  rou- 
tine business  of  a  meeting,  with  apt  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  a  fund  of  anecdote 
gathered  in  his  extensive  travels.  He  no 
sooner  proposes  a  plan  for  benefiting  or 
improving  the  club  than  he  finds  willing- 
hands  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  members 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  himself  will 
be  the  first  to  volunteer  for  the  most  ar- 
duous part. 

Outside  the  regular  attractions  of 
wheel  club  life  he  has  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  features,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  establishing  of  a 
fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  placing  me- 
morial tablets  on  all  historical  points  in 
and  around  the  city  and  the  holding  of 
Sunday  afternoon  half-hour  talks  on  va- 
rious topics  of  general  interest.  The 
placing  of  the  tablets  is  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  committee  of  the  club  members 
and  rapidly  pushed.  By  this  means  all 
points  of  historical  interest,  plentiful  in 
the  "  City  of  the  Straits,"  will  be  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  visitor  and  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  his  tour.  In  the 
memories  of  the  residents,  too,  the  tradi- 
tions attached  to  these  spots  and  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  history  of  old 
Fort  Detroit  will  be  revived. 

The  work  is  most  commendable,  its 
accomplishment  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  in  general,  and  will  stand  as 
a  monument  commemorative  of  the  good 
work  of  the  Detroit  Wheelmen  and  of  the 
energy  of  their  president. 

The  tablets  will  bear  inscriptions  recit- 
ing the  event  connected  with  the  spot. 
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The  first   has  been  placed  on   the   Art 
Museum,  and  reads  : 


On  the  ground  now  occupied  by  this  building 
stood  the  home  of  Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  U.  S.  Army, 
one  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  ser\'ice  of  his 
country-. 

BOR.V  Jl'LY  29,   1768. 

DiEi>  April  15,  1851. 

D.   W.  i8qi. 


thus  preserving  the  memory  of  one  of 
America's  illustrious  generals.  This  tab- 
let is  of  marble,  engraved  with  black  let- 
ters. The  next  tablet  will  be  placed  on 
the  Michigan  Exchange,  as  this  building 
now  stands  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by 
the  gate  of  Fort  Detroit,  through  which 
the  wily  Indian  chief  Pontiac  entered  to 
carry  out  his  "short  gun  conspiracy." 

The  afternoon  talks  the  president  in- 
augurated by  an  entertaining  talk  on  his 
travels  in  France  during  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  Franco-German  war,  relating 
amusing  incidents  as  well  as  describing 
pathetic  scenes  that  occurred  from  the 
time  he  entered  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  until  the  capitulation  of 
that  city.  He  has  continued  the  popular- 
ity of  these  half-hour  talks  by  choosing 
topics  of  general  interest  and 
having  them  treated  by  practi-  ^ 

cal  men. 

AVhen  the  listeners  are  let 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  mak- 
ing up  of  a  modern  newspaper 
and  instructed  in  the  means 
by  which  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  "  winning  yacht  "  are  ob- 
tained by  such  experts  as  Mr. 
W.  Buell,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Ballin, 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Boat 
Works  and  designer  of  some  of 
the  fastest  craft  on  the  lakes, 
their  attention  cannot  but  be 
held.  Each  Sunday  afternoon 
the  capacity  of  the  club  parlors 
is  taxed  to  its  -utmost  by  an  at- 
tentive audience,  composed  of 
members  and  invited  guests,  tes- 
tifying to  the  popularity  of  this 
entertaining  and  instructive, 
though  novel,  attraction  of  bi- 
cycle club  life. 

These  two  features  are  worthy 
of  especial  mention,  as  they  are  undoubt- 
edly original  to  the  Detroit  Wheelmen  and 
are  illustrative  of  the  numerous  resources 
of  President  Griffith.  The  numbers  of  m- 
quiries  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  relative  to  the  success  of  the  half- 


hour  talks  goes  to  show  that  it  is  a  vexed 
question  among  many  of  the  clubs  as 
to  how  Sunday  can  be  properly  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoyably  spent  at  the  club 
house.  These  talks  are  undoubtedly  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Grififith  is  director  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  management  and  pa- 
trons of  that  institution  is  freely  ex- 
pressed. He  was  re-elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Detroit  Wheelmen  for  i8gi, 
and  is  now  busily  engaged  superintend- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  meet  to  be 
held  on  July  i6,  17  and  18. 

The  other  officers  of  the  club  elected 
for  this  year  are  :  B.  J.  Holcombe,  first 
vice-president ;  Robert  T.  Deacon,  second 
vice-president  ;  George  S.  Mackay,  secre- 
tary ;  L.  W.  Schimmel,  assistant  secretary  ; 
Fred.  S.  Ekliff,  financial  secretary  ;  W.  T. 
Watson,  treasurer  ;  A.  E.  Sutphin,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  and  F.  L.  Abel,  captain. 

Before  passing  to  them  mention   must 
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be  made  of 
Mr.  W.  E. 
Metzger  and 
Mr.  Fred. 
Case  who  ably 
filled  the  po- 
sitions of 
vie  e-pre  s  i- 
dentand  trea- 
surer during 
the  past  year. 
During  the 
president's  absence  on  his 
trip  East  last  fall  Mr.  Metz- 
ger was  called  upon  to  fill 
the  president's  chair  and  take 
charge  of  the  management 
of  the  club.  So  well  did  he 
fulfill  the  charge  that  every 
plan  previously  proposed  was 
carried  out  to  a  successful  is- 
sue. Mr.  Metzger  has  been 
interested    in    wheelinaf     for 


organization  is  found  his  name.  He  is  undoubtedly,  among 
active  wheelmen,  the  one  of  the  longest  standing  in  the 
State  and  to  him  would  justly  belong  the  title  of  the  "  Old 
Roman  "  of  the  Michigan  Divison. 

Mr.  Holcombe  has  always  held  an  office  in  the  club  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  very  few  are  honored  with  so  long 
and  varied  an  experience  in  that  line.  He  makes  a  most 
impartial  presiding  officer  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  makes  his  decisions  on  points  of  order 
invaluable  during  a  heated  debate.  His  views,  based  on 
experience,  seldom  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  sanguine  proposals  of  the  more  impul- 
""^-^-^  sive  members.     He  holds  a  life  membership 

in  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  pre- 
sented as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
long  and  faithful  services.  Although  he 
met  with  a  most  serious  accident  by  a  fall 
from  his  wheel,  in  which  he  fractured  his 
arm,  he  has  not  forsaken  his  first  love  and 
still  rides  the  ordinary  bicycle. 

In    a    club  so  recently  organized    as    the 

Detroit  Wheelmen  some  of  the  offices  must 

necessarily  be  filled  by  those  whose  names 

are  comparatively  new  in  the 


GUS.  JONES,  CHAMl'ION  HALF  IMILEK, 
MICHIGAN. 


several  years  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  all  the  movements  of  any 
importance.  He  sometimes  uses  a  safety, 
but  his  favorite  mount  is  a  star  wheel.  He 
declined  a  renomination  to  any  office  in  the 
club  on  account  of  increased  business  inter- 
ests which  demand  all  his  time,  but  con- 
tinues to  assist  in  the  management  as  one 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  first  year  of  a  club's  exis- 
tence there  are  crises  to  be  met  and  over- 
come, when  the  most  careful  management 
of  the  finances  becomes  of  vital  importance. 
The  Detroit  Wheelmen  was  not  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  and  to  Mr.  Fred.  Case,  who  filled  the  position  of 
treasurer  during  the  past  year,  is  due  the  full  credit  of  the 
successful  financial  management  during  that  critical  period. 
Mr.  Case  is  among  the  most  enthusiastic  wheelmen  of  the 
city  and  a  most  untiring  rider.  His  first  and  only  mount 
is  of  the  safety  type.  He  declined  a  re-election  to  any 
of  the  active  offices  of  the  club,  satisfying  himself  by 
acting  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Among  the  first  to  become  interested  in  wheeling  in 
Detroit  was  Mr.  B.  J.  Holcombe,  present  first  vice-president 
of  the  club,  and  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  first  bicycle 


cycling  world.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  secretary  and 
treasurership  for  this  year. 
Mr.  George  S.  Mackay,  as 
secretary,  and  Mr.  T.  Wat- 
son, as  treasurer,  are  both 
holding  office  in  a  wheel  club 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  care 
and  energy  they  have  so  far 
displayed  are  a  guaranty  that 
the  increased  responsibili- 
ties during  a 


W.  E.  METZGER,    FORMER   VICE- 
PRESIDENT. 


League  meet 
year  will  be 
well  taken 
care  of. 

From  his 
long  experi- 
ence as  com- 
mander  of 
one  of  De- 
troit's crack 
companies, 
Capt.    F.    L. 
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Abel  is  well  fitted  to  fill  the  position  of 
captain  of  a  wheeling  brigade  and  will 
no  doubt  introduce  some  of  the  wonted 
military  precision  in  the  movements  of 
the  club  when  on  parade.  The  energy 
with  which  he  has  assumed  the  command 
bespeaks  success  to  the  club  on  the  road 
and  track,  and  a  long  tenure  of  office. 
Among  other  improvements  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  new  and  satisfactory  mode  of  pro- 
motion among  his  subordinates.  Each 
lieutenant  will  be  promoted  according  to 
the  number  of    men  he  turns  out  in   his 


the  name  of  Mr.  Gus.  Jones.  During  the 
two  years  he  has  been  racing  he  has 
made  an  enviable  record  and  is  now  the 
half-mile  champion  of  Michigan.  Out  of 
seven  races  he  entered  during  the  past 
season  he  won  five  firsts  and  two  sec- 
onds. At  Cleveland  he  won  the  mile 
open  handicap,  in  which  the  nearest  com- 
petitor had  twenty-five  yards  start.  hX- 
though  Mr.  Jones  is  considered  a  short 
distance  rider  he  finished  first  of  the 
scratch  men  in  the  Pontiac-Detroit  road 
race  and    failed  by  only  a  quarter   of  a 


division  at  the  club  runs.  Captam  Abel 
is  one  of  the  few  who  do  not  allow  the 
winter  season  to  interfere  with  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  and  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est riders  in  the  city.  He  affects  the 
safety  type  of  bicycle.  He  is  assisted  by 
four  lieutenants,  Messrs.  Geo.  Thorne,  A. 
Allen,  Chas.  Lawson  and  H.  Dickinson, 
two  for  the  ordinaries  and  two  for  the 
safeties. 

Af  the  top  of  the  list  of  members  who 
have  won  trophies  for  themselves  and  re- 
nown for   their  club  on  the  track  stands 


second  of  making  the  best  time  over  the 
course.  His  racing  mount  is  a  fifty-three 
inch  ordinary. 

A  list  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  De- 
troit Wheelmen  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out the  correspondent  of  the  club,  Frank 
Whelden,  whose  spicy  notes  from  Detroit 
under  the  title  of  "Judge"  have  enter- 
tained many  readers  of  wheel  literature 
during  the  past  year.  He  did  not  allow 
them  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  meet  was 
to  be  in  Detroit  in  "  1891."  That  Detroit 
IS  to  be  honored  with  the  meet  is  due  in  a 
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great  measure  to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Whel- 
den  made  his  first  essays  in  wheeling  on 
an  ordinary,  but  forsook  it  in  time  for  a 
star.  One  of  the  notable  undertakings  in 
connection  with  the  meet  is  a  tour,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Wheelmen, 
from  Niagara  to  Detroit.  This  will  be 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  club.  The  route  chosen  will  take  the 
tourists  over  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
graveled  roads  of  Upper  Canada  and  af- 
ford them  glimpses  of  some  of  its  most 
picturesque  scenery. 

The  start  will  be  made  from  Niagara 
Falls  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  9, 
and  the  first  night's  stop  made  at  the  pretty 
town  of  St.  Catharine's,  eighteen  miles. 
Next  day  the  route  lies  across  the  Welland 
Canal,  the  connecting  waterway  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  along  the  road 
that  skirts  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, past  Grimsby  Camp  Grounds,  the 
Chautauqua  of  Canada,  to  Hamilton  for  the 
night,  thirty-three  miles.  Fifty-four  miles 
will  be  the  next  day's  ride,  taking  the  party 
to  Woodstock,  over  a  pretty  rolling  country 
and  through  several  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Ontario. 


Woodstock  is  one  of  the  most  athletic 
cities  of  the  Dominion.  All  the  sports 
find  enthusiastic  devotees  here,  and  the 
championships  of  Canada  in  the  various 
branches  have  been  held  by  competitors 
from  this  city.  An  early  start  next  morn- 
ing will  enable  the  tourists  to  make  with 
ease  the  second  longest  day's  ride  of  the 
tour,  being  fifty-two  miles  to  London. 

The  fine  gravel  road  leading  from  Lon- 
don to  Sarnia,  over  a  pretty  country,  will 
make  the  next  day's  fifty-nine  miles,  the 
longest  day's  ride  of  the  tour,  seem 
short.  The  party  will  then  cross  the 
river  through  the  railway  tunnel,  just 
completed,  and  stop  at  Port  Huron  for 
the  night. 

The  road  to  be  taken  next  morning 
winds  along  the  green,  sloping  banks  of 
the  St.  Clair  River,  which  are  usually 
dotted  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  the 
white  tents  of  the  fishing  and  canoe  clubs 
camping  here.  Below  St.  Clair  the  route 
leads  back  from  the  river  to  the  famous 
mineral  spring  town  of  Mt.  Clemens,  for- 
ty-five miles.  By  noon  the  next  day  — 
Wednesday,  July  15  • —  the  party  should 
reach  Detroit,  leaving  a  half  day  in  which 
to  rest  before  joining  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  meet.  Mr.  Smith  has  made  special 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
ladies  on  the  tour,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  are  expected  to  enjoy  this  outing. 

A  feature  of  interest  at  a  meet  of 
wheelmen  is  the  bicycle  exhibit.  There 
is  to  be  one  under  the  auspices  of  the 
club  of  more  than  usual  magnitude.  They 
have  secured  the  Detroit  Rink,  the  larg- 
est building  suitable  for  the  purpose  in 
the  city.  The  lower  floor  has  been  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  compartments  for 
the  difterent  exhibitors.  A  booth  oppo- 
site the  entrance  of  the  hall  will  be  re- 
served as  the  L.  A.  W.  and  Detroit  Wheel- 
men headquarters,  and  nearby  will  be  a 
bureau  of  information.  In  the  upper  gal- 
lery will  be  a  number  of  smaller  compart- 
ments for  the  exhibition  of  bicycle  sun- 
dries. On  one  side  of  the  gallery  will  be 
the  speakers'  platform  and  on  the  other 
the  orchestra  stand.  All  wheelmen  and 
visitors  in  general  will  be  welcome.  All 
arrangements  are  being  rapidly  perfected 
by  the  active  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge,  Mr.  A.  F.  Peck. 

The  afternoons  of  Friday,  July  17,  and 
Saturday,  July  18,  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  races.  These  will  take  place  on  the 
mile  track  of  the  Detroit  Driving  Club, 
who  are  under  contract  to  have  the  same  in 
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perfect  condition.  As  chairman  of  the 
race  committee  Mr.  Joseph  Bressler  is 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  make  this 
feature-  of  the  meet  a  grand  success  and 
to  give  the  spectators  of  this  district  their 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  races  between 
the  fastest  amateurs  of  America.  The 
national  championship  races  have  been 
secured  to  be  run  on  these  days. 

The  programme  will,  no  doubt,  include 
an  excursion  by  steamer  across  Lake  St. 
Clair  to  the  Flats  (the  Venice  of  Amer- 
ica), a  fish  supper  at  one  of  the  noted 
club  houses,  and  return  by  moonlight  the 
same  evening. 

The  wheelmen   of  Detroit  have    never 


been  in  a  position  better  qualified  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  holding 
the  annual  meet  of  their  national  organi- 
zation than  they  are  at  present,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  show  that  they  can  uphold 
the  reputation  of  the  city  for  hospital- 
ity. 

There  is  not  a  stauncher  member  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  than  the  Detroit  Wheelmen. 
Since  the  day  of  its  organization  it 
has  been  a  League  club,  and  continues  to 
be  so,  fully  realizing  the  advantages  of 
membership  in  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  powerful  athletic  organizations  of 
America — the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men. 


THE     V\^  H  E  E  L , 


The  wheel,  the  wheel,  the  glorious  wheel ! 
So  dear  thou  art,  like  flint  on  steel. 
Our  thoughts  of  thee  strike  sparks  of 

flame, 
And  other  joys  are  dull  and  tame  ! 
Like  flight  of  the  sea-skimming  gull, 
As  light  and  free  and  wonderful. 
Thy  motion  noiseless  is  ;  thy  gait 
As  that  of  pale  horse  mounted  fate. 
And  famed  Kentucky's  swiftest  steed 
Is  laggard  to  thy  whirling  speed. 
No  other  pleasures  can  like  thine 
Stir  youthful  pulses  as  with  wine  ; 
Xo  other  joy  so  sweet  and  pure  ; 
No  woman's  glances  so  allure  ; 
Nor  worldly  fame,  nor  love  can  steal 
Our  hearts  from  thee,  thou  glorious  wheel  ! 


The  wheel,  the  wheel,  the  glorious  wheel ! 
Happy  thy  worshippers  when  they  feel 
The  wind's  caress  on  sun-tanned  face. 
When  swiftly  flying  in  the  race, 
Or,  still  as  owl's  wings  of  down, 
Gliding  like  swallow  through  the  town. 
Watching  the  maiden's  raptured  glance 
Or  slothful  manhood's  envious  lance. 
On  country  lanes  to  speed  along 
Where  sounds  the  plaintive  thrush's  song  ; 
Where  brook  and  meadow  gently  meet 
And  the  cool  woodland  shadows  greet ; 
Where  rills  from  hidden  mountains  burst 
To  quench  the  tired  traveler's  thirst. 
Is  joy  as  great  as  man  can  feel — 
The  praise  is  thine,  thou  glorious  wheel ! 
Clair  Dinsmore  Vallette. 
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A  M  ERIC  AN 


bicycling 
dates  from  1865 
when  Pierre 
Lallement  con- 
structed, at  An- 
sonia,  Conn., 
the  first  road- 
worthy  bicy- 
cle* and  rode 
from  that  town 
to  New  Haven  ; 
yet  prior  to  the 
year  1878  it  can 
hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  a 
foundation. 
Lallement,  in- 
capable in  ev- 
ery way  himself 
of  promoting 
the  use  of  his 
machine  here, 
went  back  to  Paris  and  interested  there 
some  makers  of  similar  carriages,  who  im- 
proved and  developed  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  machine  for  France.  The 
French  passed  it  on  to  the  English.  A 
Frenchman  rode  a  bicycle  on  the  stage, 
doing  with  it  feats  of  skill  that  excited 
the  wonder  of  spectators.  The  Hanlon 
brothers  saw  it,  and  they  obtained  and 
themselves  improved  and  helped  to  per- 
fect bicycles,  and  used  them  on  the 
boards  of  the  principal  theatres  of  the 
United  States. 

Other  Americans  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  machine,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage,  but  principally  in  exhibition 
halls.  Rinks  sprang  up  more  multitudi- 
nous than  the  roller-skating  rinks  subse- 
quently became.  The  carriage  makers, 
seizing  upon  the  new  fad,  turned  out  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  machines,  vying 
with  each  other  to  make  the  cheapest 
rather  than  the  best  for  their  purposes. 
Inventors  went  over  almost  the  whole 
ground,  and  left  their  traces  on  every  line 
of  improvement  which  has  been  developed 
since.  Large  wheels  and  small  wheels, 
cranks  and  chains  and  levers  and  clutches, 

*An  account  of  this  most  interesting  machine  and  of  the 
inventor's  use  of  it  was  written  by  me  after  exhaustive 
examination  of  all  sources  of  information,  and  published 
with  illustrations  in  Outing,  October,  1883. 


wood  and  iron  and  steel,  tube  and  rubber 
and  spring,  two  wheels  and  three  wheels 
and  four  wheels,  all  the  sensible  and  all 
the  absurd  theories  and  guesses  were  aired,, 
and  the  Patent  Office  was  almost  clogged. 
In  1870  the  collapse  came,  and  after  July 
of  that  year,  except  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, you  could  hardly  find  a  velocipede 
in  use  or  on  exhibition,  except  in  a  junk 
shop. 

To  be  sure,  after  that  there  was  CoL 
H.  de  Clermont  riding  in  San  Francisco. 
There  was  a  gentleman  in  Montreal,  I  be- 
lieve, whose  name  escapes  my  memory, 
as  does  the  name  of  another  gentleman 
living  in  Philadelphia,  who  also  had 
learned  the  art  abroad  and  brought  back 
with  him  the  instrument.  AV.  M.  Wright, 
of  New  York,  also  had  his  bicycle,  learned 
and  brought  with  him  from  Paris. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  John  Keen,  long 
so  prominently  before  the  public  as  an 
English  racing  bicycler,  brought  his  bi- 
cycle to  New  York.  At  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  year, 
there  were  some  bicycles  exhibited.  After 
that  Timms  &  Lawford,  of  Baltimore,  be- 
came the  first  importers  in  point  of  time 
in  the  revival  of  bicycling.  They  import- 
ed among  others  a  machine  for  Alfred  D. 
Chandler,  of  Boston,  who  rode  it  quite 
constantly  in  that  city  ;  and  to  that  city 
Mr.  J.  G.  Dalton  brought  other  of  the 
machines  of  Timms  <&  Lawford.  His 
stock  became  the  nucleus  of  the  later 
stock  of  Cunningham,  Heath  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1877, 
began  to  take  orders  for  foreign  machines, 
and  finally  established  an  importing  house, 
which  (and  its  successors)  continued  for 
several  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Mr.  John  Har- 
rington, known  in  America  not  only  for 
his  very  agreeable  cradle  spring  for  bicy- 
cles, but  also  for  his  delightful  steel-tube 
chimes,  gave  the  finishing  impulse  to  the 
conversion  of  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  who 
had  had  a  bicycle  made  for  him  and 
learned  to  ride  it'  on  the  back  ways  and 
quiet  streets  of  Newton,  near  Boston. 
Colonel  Pope  also  ordered  machines  from 
abroad,  made  his  company — the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company — an  importing 
house   for  bicycles,  visited   the   principal 
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centres  of  bicycling"  in  England,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1S7S  entered  upon  the  man- 
ufacture in  America  of  the  best  type  of 
modern  bicycle.  The  foundation  of  mod- 
ern  American   bicycling   dates    from   the 


history  of  bicycling  as  an  art  or  as  a  sport, 
or  of  the  literature  of  bicycling  ;  I  merely 
offer  a  sketch  of  the  foundation  and  the 
founder  of  American  bicycling.  I  do  not 
pretend   to  write  this  sketch  from  an  en- 


COL,    ALBERT   A.    POPE. 


spring  of  1878,  or,  if  its  devotees  like  to 
make  the  most  of  beginnings,  from  the 
summer  of  187.7,  when  Colonel  Pope  and 
John  Harrington  made  and  rode  the  first 
American  bicycle  of  the  second  or  re- 
nascent period. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  here  to  write  thip 


tirely  impartial  standpoint,  but  from  an 
appreciative  standpoint.  VVheelmen,  like 
all  others,  look  for  a  personal  apprecia- 
tion ;  I  would  show  them  that  they  can 
well  find  this  in  bicycling,  and  that  when 
they  find  it  it  will  be  Colonel  Pope. 

There  were    several    noticeable   differ- 
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ences  between  the  conditions  of  the  revi- 
val of  bicycling  in  1877  and  those  of  the 
first  introduction  of  bicycling.  In  1867 
and  1868  there  was,  to  be  sure,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  celerifere  or  two- 
wheeled  low  machine  with  seat  and  steer- 
nig  handles,  but  no  pedals,  the  driving 
being  either  by  thrust  of  the  toes  on  the 
ground  or  by  gravity  on  a  downward 
slope.  Charles  Sumner  was  the  most 
prominent  American  who  in  his  youth- 
ful days  used  this  earlier  machine  as  an 
aid  to  his  trips  between  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. However,  that  was  but  a  pleas- 
ant and  grotesque  memory.  The  reap- 
pearance of  the  velocipede  in  the  United 
States  in  1867  was  in  its  new  capacity  as 
an  exhibition  machine  for  the  hall,  the 
rink  and  the  theatrical  stage.  It  was  there 
that  its  capacities  first  obtained  recog- 
nition. Its  promises  were  all  taken  at 
a  premium.  The  trade  had  had  no  disci- 
pline ;  the  public  had  had  no  experience. 
Managers  of  patents  collected  $20  to  $27 
royalty  where  they  could.  Carriage  mak- 
ers made  the  machines,  paying  royalties 
when  they  had  to,  avoiding  them  when 
they  could,  making  the  machines  as  cheap 
as  possible  and  selling  them -as  dear  as 
possible.  Human  power  was  not  weighed 
by  ounces  nor  thousandths  of  an  inch 
considered  in  constructing  the  mechanism 
for  its  use. 

Now  in  the  fall,  1877,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  gentlemen  riding  bicycles,  and 
there  was  a  modification  in  the  exhibition 
phase  of  the  matter.  The  few  gentlemen 
who  rode  the  machine  had  much  im- 
proved instruments,  more  finely  made, 
lighter  in  weight,  better  proportioned  and 
adapted  for  use,  and  they  used  them  as  a 
vehicle  upon  the  roads.  They  made  a 
good  impression  upon  the  public,  or  that 
portion    of    the    public    which    could    see 


them  ;  but  "the  conies  are  a  feeble  folk," 
and  so  were  the  bicyclers  then. 

The  great  public  that  had  command  of 
the  streets  and  roads  and  drove  horses, 
and  made  the  city  ordinances  and  the 
police  regulations  and  even  the  State 
statutes,  and  had  most  influence  with  the 
magistrates,  not  only  did  not  use  bicycles 
but  did  not  favor  them.  If  they  did  not 
take  them  for  toys  and  playthings,  and 
look  "contemptuously  upon  the  men  who 
put  on  again  the  short  breeches  of  boy- 
hood and  disported  themsejves  upon  these 
acrobatic  contrivances,  they  did  at  least 
have  a  lively  sense  of  the  failure  and 
disaster  and  uselessness  of  the  velocipede. 
In  1878  this  public  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  with  the  bicycle  except  to  suppress  it. 
Horses  were  sometimes  frightened,  and 
people  oftener.  The  Boston  police  de- 
partment began  to  intercept  them  and 
warn  them  off  the  streets  under  an  old 
order  made  years  before.  Adverse  ordi- 
nances were  revived  against  them  in 
Newport,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Prince- 
ton, Hartford,  almost  everywhere  indeed 
where  in  1878  or  1879  the  bicycle  made 
its  appearance.  But  those  who  rode 
were  now  of  such  character  and  standing 
that  their  example  made  a  comparatively 
good  impression  on  the  community,  and 
they  were  able  to  defend  their  chosen 
recreation  to  good  effect  in  the  public 
press. 

Now  came  the  opportunity  of  the  pat- 
ent agent,  and  the  owners  of  American 
patents  pulled  out  their  dusty  parchments 
and  promptly  made  their  claims  for  roy- 
alties, amounting  by  the  beginning  of 
1879  to  about  $27.50  in  the  aggregate  on 
each  machine.  The  first  suit  by  them 
after  this  revival  was  brought  against 
Cunningham,  Heath  &  Co.,  and  the  first 
license  after  the  revival  was  taken  by  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  first  club  after  the  revival  was  the 
Boston  Bicycle  Club,  formed  in  Boston  in 
February,  1878.* 

The  first  bicycling  paper  after  the  re- 
vival, if  that  might  be  called  so  which 
was  really  the  irregularly -issued  trade 
journal  of  Cunningham,  Heath  &  Co., 
was  the  Anicricaii  Bicycling  Journal,  the 
first  number  of  which  bears  date  in  De- 
cember, 1877.  The  first  real  bicycling 
journal  was  the  Bicycling  World,  founded 
in  October,  1S79,  the  first  number  of 
which  bore  date  November  15,  1879.  The 
founders  of  this  paper,  which  has  proved 

*Sce  a  sketch  of  this  club  in  Outing,  Vol.  I.,  p.  401. 
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to  be  a  hardy  and  surviving  one,  were 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hodges  financially  and  C.  E. 
Pratt,  Esq.,  editorially,  neither  of  whom 
was  in. any  way  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  latter  was  author  also  of  the  first 
book  after  the  revival,  "•  The  American 
Bicycler,"  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
fl'in  &  Co.  in  May,  1879. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  1S77  was  day- 
break, and  187S  was  morning  twilight, 
and  1879  was  sunrise  for  the  revival  of 
bicycling. 

To  particularize  for  our  readers  :  in  the 
first  period  there  were  the  beginnings  in 
exhibitions  and  on  the  road  ;  there  were 
achievements,  there  were  patents,  im- 
provements, trade  ro3'alties,  litigation,  con- 
tests, records,  clubs,  journals,  books  ;  but 
there  was  no  founder  for  the  industry  or  the 
recreation,  consequently  neither  gained  a 
stable  foundation,  and  both,  when  the 
floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  fell. 

In  the  second  period  there  was  no  pub- 
lic welcome,  as  there  had  been  in.  the 
first  ;  the  memory  of  failure  and  disaster 
was  still  alive,  the  prejudice  against  a 
thing  which  had  proved  a  failure.  This 
public  welcome  was  the  thing  that  the 
new  period  lacked  which  the  old  period 
had.  But  the  nev/  period  had  the  thing 
that  the  first  had  not  :  it  had  a  founder. 
Colonel  Pope  organized  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  his  company  not 
only  founded  the  business,  but  substan- 
tially founded-the  recreation.  Not  all  that 
he  did  in  the  way  of  founding  it  can  be 
definitely  narrated  in  an  article  like  this  ; 
but  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things. 
And  when  I  speak  of  Colonel  Pope  or 
of  the  Pope  ]\Ianufacturing  Company  it 
means  substantially  the  same  thing.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  their  bear- 
ings as  to  the  proper  construction  and  the 
practicable  uses  of  the  machines  and  es- 
tablish the  importing  business.  The  sec- 
ond was  to  examine  and  find  a  practicable 
way  dealing  with  the  patent  question. 

At  first  "they  took  .license  under  old 
patents  they  could  not  buy,  and  then  they 
bought  the  patents  they  could.  The  next 
thing  they  did  was  to  promote  the  public 
good  will  toward  the  bicycle,  by  securing 
that  those  with  practiced  tongues  and 
pens  should  champion  it  to  the  public, 
and  by  steady,  watchful  and  strong  re- 
sistance to  public  opposition,  wherever 
it  showed  itself,  in  park  board  or  police 
department,  or  court  or  legislature. 

Coloiijel  Pope  was  the  first  to  secure 
considerate  and  responsible  legal  opinion 


upon  the  rights  of  wheelmen  in  the  roads 
and  the  parks  of  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  make  it  available  ;  and  his  com- 
pany has  seen  to  it  from  the  spring  of 
187 8,  when  it  procured  counsel  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  the  Boston  City 
Government,  until  the  present,  to  pay  ex- 
penses, to  supply  counsel,  to  furnish  evi- 
dence, to  defend  the  cause  of  the  wheel- 
man in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  be- 
fore county  boards  and  city  boards  and 
before  State  legislatures.  When  it  was 
a  question  of  entire  exclusion  from  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York,  under  the  prom- 
ises and  assurances  of  protection  of 
Colonel  Pope  three  New  York  wheelmen 
rode  into  Central  Park,  and  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  and  released  upon  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  these  incidents 
furnishing  the  beginning  of  a  litigation 
which  cost  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany nearly  eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
which  ended,  as  things  sometimes  will,  by 
a  sort  of  perversity  of  circumstances,  in  a 
technical  defeat  in  the  court  and  a  sub- 
stantial victory  in  the  park. 

At  the  same  time  they  promoted  the 
literature  of  the  subject  by  importing  and 
distributing  gratuitously  foreign  publica- 
tions and  by  securing  the  publication  of 
American  contributions.  Old  wheelmen 
will  recollect  that  they  bought  part  of  the 
1878  and  1879  editions  of  the  English 
"  Indispensable  Bicyclists'  Handbook," 
bound  them,  and  distributed  them  gratis  ; 
they  bought  and 

paid  for  a  thou-  "^Sx 

sand  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  the 
American  B  icy  - 
cler ;  they  found 
ways  to    interest 
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writers  like  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  Mark 
Twain,  and  Will  Carleton,  and  induced 
them  to  write  on  the  subject;  they  favored 
every  worthy  publication  relating  to 
bicycling,  and  helped  by  patronage  the 
Bicycling  World  and  the  Wheel ;  they 
founded  and  promoted,  to  the  extent  of 
about  sixt)"  thousand  dollars,  the  mag- 
azine started  under  the  name  of  the 
Wheelman,  and  flourishing  now  under  the 
title  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  So 
much  for  some  instances  of  their  en- 
couragement of  the  literature  of  C)^cling. 
I  rnight  refer  to  rewards  offered  in  the 
way  of  prizes  for  articles  by  clergymen 
and  articles  by  physicians.  I  might  also 
give  a  list  of  the  publications  actually 
printed  for  and  circulated  by  the  com- 
pany itself. 

Their  contribution  to  the  fine  art  side 
of  bicycling  representation  is  also  not 
small,  not  only  in  the  patronage  afford- 
ed them  by  their  own  publications,  but 
by  having  always  employed  in  their  ad- 
vertising designs  and  illustrations  artists 
like  Ipsen  and  Copeland  and  Reed  and 
Yendell.  Deserving  of  special  mention 
is  an  oil  painting  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  art  and  of  wheelmanship  by 
Henry  Sandham  and  executed  with  his 
well-known  effectiveness,  a  large  canvas 
that  will  be  of  value  in  years  to  come. 
Another    piece   of   their   art   work    which 


will  probably  endure  is  the  Columbia 
bicycle  prize  cup,  which  was  at  .once  the 
most  original,  artistic,  unique  and  the 
costliest  of  athletic  prizes  offered  in  this 
last  quarter  century.  The  artist,  Ipsen,, 
was  given  full  freedom  and  rendered  with 
great  spirit  the  old  hunting  horn  of  his 
Scandinavian  ancestry,  and  the  execution 
in  repousse  silver  work  was  such  as' to 
delight  connoisseurs.* 

All  remember  the  journey  of  Thomas 
Stevens  around  the  world  on  a  bicycle, 
accomplished  for  Outing  by  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  of  that  born  explorer, 
and  so  interestingly  told  in  Volumes  VII.— 
XII.  This  famous  journey  would  proba- 
bly never  have  been  accomplished  had  not 
Outing  been  backed  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  pecuniary  aid  of  Colonel  Pope, 
but  not  everybody  knows  so  well  how 
many  other  excursions  and  accomplish- 
ments, from  the  "Wheel  Around  the 
Hub "  in  1879,  to  the  clergymen's  tour 
in  1885  and  later,  had  been  substantially 
aided  by  the  same  far-seeing  company. 

The  recent  establishment  by  Colonel 
Pope's  donation  of  an  option  in  highway 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  is  but  the  latest  incident  in 
a  course  of  efforts  to  awaken  the  pub- 
lic intelligence  and  stimulate  the  public 
volition  on  the  subject  of  improved  car- 
riage highways,  a  reform  that  Colonel 
Pope,  while  aiding  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  with  tongue  and  pen  and  generous 
contribution,  has  believed  to  promise  as 
much  of  value  to  this  country  in  the  future 
as  the  improvements  in  the  steel  -  railed 
highways  for  railway  carriages  have  ac- 
complished in  this  last  generation. 

Now,  these  are  but  instances  used  to 
illustrate  the  influence  and  efforts,  and  the 
directions  of  those  efforts,  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  in  founding  up- 
on a  substantial  and  enduring  basis  the 
industry  and  the  pastime  of  bicycling  in 
America.  What  they  did  of  more  value, 
because  without  it  all  the  others  were  of 
no  avail,  was  this  :  They  established  a 
good,  substantial,  merchant-like,  responsi- 
ble business  house  devoted  to  that  indus- 
try, made  it  respectable  and  respected 
among  the  business  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try, and  gained  for  the  industry  a  credit 
which  could  not  have  been  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  is 
not  only  the  oldest,  but  it  is  the  only  sur- 
viving bicycle  concern,  whether  importing 

*  See  for  illustration  Outing,  Vol.  III.,  p.  82. 
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or  manufacturing,  of  the  first  dozen  and 
of  the  first  five  years.  Besides  establish- 
ing and.  keeping  a  good  sound  business  it- 
self, it  projected  and  established  a  net- 
work of  "agencies,"  or  centres  of  distri- 
bution, information,  influence  and  pro- 
tection ia  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  a  system  still 
in  vogue,  and  which  of  those  controlled 
by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 
now  numbers  about  six  hundred.  It  de- 
serves to  be  clearly  remembered  that 
Colonel  Pope  not  only  began  the  manu- 
facture first,  but^  that  he  did   four  things, 


rate  of  royalty  and  licensed  other  parties 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  found  to  make  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  business  of  bi- 
cycle construction  and  distribution  ;  and 
he  so  made  use  of  the  patent  system  in 
vbgue  as  to  make  it  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  the  bicycling  industry,  not 
only  iji  the  hands  of  his  own  concern,  but 
of  all  of  those  who  came  helpfully  into  it. 
Third,  he  projected  and  established  the 
system  of  dependent  dealers,  or  agencies, 
which  has  been  followed,  not  only  by  his 
own  concern,  but  by  other  concerns  in 
the  business.     These  agencies  have  been 
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for  either  one  of  which  he  might  have  de- 
served the  title  of  founder  of  the  industry 
and  the  art  both. 

First,  he  furnished  all  the  capital  and 
credit  required  for  the  business  (afterward 
allowing  his  associates  to  share  in  the  in- 
crement) when  no  other  good  business 
man  or  company  would  contribute  either 
capital  or  credit  for  it. 

Second,  he  gathered  up  the  patents  that 
were  in  existence  relating  to  bicycle  con- 
struction into  substantially  one  holding, 
and,  instead  of  using  them  as  a  monopo- 
list would,  fixed  a  reasonable,    equitable 


like  the  downward  rooting  branches  of 
the  banyan  tree,  forming  so  many  trees 
themselves,  but  still  a  part  of  the  original 
growth,  and  secure  of  their  life  because 
of  the  sap  from  the  parent  stem.  Again, 
he  established  and  has  maintained  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  has  enabled  the  others 
in  the  business  to  maintain,  a  uniform 
price  list  and  a  uniform  rate  or  schedule 
of  discounts  to  dealers.  That  is  to  say 
the  price  of  a  Columbia  bicycle  was  the 
same  in  Calais,  Me.,  that  it  was  in  Den 
ver.  Col.;  it  could  be  had  of  the  local 
agents   at  exactly  the  price,  nothing  less 
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and  nothing  more  ;  it  could  be  had  from 
the  home  warerooms  by  the  private  pur- 
chaser at  precisely  that  price  and  the 
purchaser  could  pay  the  freight  in  addi- 
tion ;  the  agent  in  Buffalo  had  the  same 
schedule  of  discounts  as  the  agent  in  New 
Orleans. 

Now,  this  may  not  seem  to  be  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  great  multitude  of 
riders  of  bicycles,  but  it  has  this  interest — 
that  it  caused  the  various  machines  to 
hold  their  value  when  they  had  become 
the  property  of  the  riders,  and  prevented 
the  business  from  being  cut  up  and  col- 
lapsing. Not  only  was  the  old  prejudice 
outlived  and  fought  down,  but  a  new  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  faith  in  the  art  of 
bicycling  was  brought  about,  and  a  new 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  business  se- 
cured ;  and  the  business  had  practically 
been  conducted  for  nearly  a  dozen  years 
before  a  failure  occurred  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  even  jar  the  trade  or  to  cut  the 
prices  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
job-lot  era,  if  coming  at  all,  as  it  must 
undoubtedly  come  some  time,  has  so  far 
been  indicated  by  exceedingly  mild  symp- 
tomiS  manifested  in  1890. 

I  have  not  meant  to  intimate  in  this 
article  that  Colonel  Pope  invented  the 
bicycle  himself  or  that  he  made  one  him- 
self;  nor  do  I  intend  to  disparage  in  the 
least  the  many  who,  whether  inventors,  or 
writers,  or  racing  men,  or  business  men,  or 
artists,  or  club  or  league  officers,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  make  the  great  sym- 
posium of  bicycling  what  it  is.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  that,  as  Robert  Fulton,  who 
never  invented  a  steamboat  and  never 
made  one,  was  the  founder  of  practical 
steamboating — because  by  his  faith,  and 
knowledge,  and  persistence,  and  pluck, 
and  enthusiasm,  and  strength  of  character, 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  large  experiments 
to  a  successful  end,  to  enlist  and  remu- 
nerate capital,  and  finally  to  interest  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
cause  the  art  of  steam  navigation  to  be 
firmly  established — just  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner Colonel  Pope  and  his  company  became 
founder  of  the  bicycle  industry,  and  by 
patronage  and  support,  and  by  found- 
ing and  sustaining  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  depended,  became  founder  of 
the  art. 

In  1878  there  were  two  other  importers 
and  two  other  makers  in  a  small  way.  In 
1890  there  were  twenty  importers,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  makers  of  bicycles  in  the  United 
States.     Of    course    some  of    these    have 


achieved  wide  repute  and  great  commer- 
cial success,  but  the  concern  which  Colonel 
Pope  has  built  up  out-tops  them  all  ;  in- 
deed it  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and  does 
the  largest  volume  of  business  of  any  bi- 
cycling establishment  in  the  world. 

Time  was  when  nearly  every  wheelman 
in  the  United  States  knew  Colonel  Pope 
personally,  and  met  him  on  wheel  on  ex- 
cursions and  at  the  L.  A.  W.  meets. 
Now,  when  they  are  so  many  and  their 
opportunities  comparatively  fewer  for 
seeing  and  knowing  him  personally,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  them  to  have  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  knows  him  well  a 
little  personal  description. 

At  the  present  time  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope. 
is  a  man  physically  above  the  average  in 
height,  weight  and  strength.  He  is  alert 
in  movement  and  resolute  and  definite  in 
action.  He  is  of  middle  age,  his  hair  and 
beard  being  flecked  with  gray.  His  com- 
plexion is  clear  and  tinged  always  with 
the  pink  of  good  blood  and  fresh  life. 
His  restless  and  mysterious  brown  eyes, 
in  which  the  boundary  between  pupil  and 
iris  is  seldom  observable,  look  out  from 
under  prominent  brows.  His  lips  are  full 
and  his  teeth  perfect,  and  his  voice  is 
deep,  strong,  modulated  and  vibrant. 
He  impresses  one  as  being  full  of  life  and 
hope  and  resolution,  made  for  a  master, 
but  benevolent  and  sympathetic  as  well  as 
stern  and  unflinching. 

He  is  as  much  above  the  average  man 
mentally  as  he  is  physically.  He  has 
quick  perception,  good  memory,  vivid  im- 
agination, logical  and  rapid  mental  move- 
ment toward  conclusions  and  a  judgment  of 
men  and  things  that  sometimes  appears  to 
go  by  leaps  instead  of  steps,  it  is  so  swift. 
Decision,  precision,  promptness  he  has  in 
himself  as  well  as  in  his  business.  He 
has  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  patience 
to  wait  and  the  boldness  to  seize.  I  should 
say  his  mental  appetites  are  as  strong  as 
his  physical,  and  are  equally  in  harness. 
He  is  besides  a  good  fisherman  of  good 
stories,  and  is  a  good  fisherman  in  im- 
proving the  stories  that  he  tells.  He  has 
much  of  that  personal  vanity  on  which, 
as  Alexander  Smith  has  said,  "  a  man  re- 
ceives the  shocks  of  life,"  and  which  "  is 
not  only  instrumental  in  keeping  a  man 
alive  and  in  heart,  but,  in  its  lighter  mani- 
festations, is  a  great  sweetener  of  social 
existence."  But  there  are  few  men  hav- 
ing ability  and  wealth  and  position  of 
power  as  he  has  so  ready  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  others,  to  suspend  or  withdraw  an 
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opinion,  to  accept  a  suggestion,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge an  error. 

Colonel  Pope  was  born  for  a  career,  has 
the  long  look  ahead  and  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  for  more  than  he  has  attained  ;  and 
he  is  yet  to  be  reckoned  with.  Although 
still  well  under  fifty  and  when  he  took  in 
hand  the  bicycle  industry  was  thirteen 
years  younger,  he  had  already  had  two 
careers  before.  His  mercantile  career 
was  begun  in  boyhood,  so  to  speak,  when, 
owing  to  the  reverses  of  fortune  which 
his  father  had  to  endure,  the  young  Albert 
learned  to  find  his  own  spending  money 
and  contribute  to  that  of  the  family,  not 
by  being  set  to  tasks  which  others  found 
for  him,  but  by  finding  his  own  pursuits 
and  drawing  monfey  for  service  rendered. 
He  offered  his  services  driving  horses  for 
the  neighboring  farmers  when,  still  too 
small  to  keep  pace  and  too  light  to  bur- 
den them,  he  rode  on  their  backs.  So  he 
solicited  and  obtained  contracts  for  vege- 
tables to  be  delivered  at  the  houses  of 
the  neighbors'  and  then  purchased  his 
vegetables  and  filled  the  contracts  at  a 
profit — always  at  a  profit  ;  for,  from  boy- 
hood on,  one  of  his  principles  in  business 
has  been  to  do  things  for  a  profit.  With 
a  parallel  principle,  give  value  received 
to  the  purchaser. 

The  career  so  begun  in  boyhood  had, 
prior  to  1877,  in  some  twenty  years  of 
mercantile  life  been  that  of  a  successful 
merchant,  so  that  he  had  a  considerable 
capital  to  bring  to  the  bicycle  business,  a 
capital  and  credit  larger  than  anyone  else 
was  willing  to  stake,  which  proved  suffi- 
cient and  which  was  all  there  was  fur- 
nished for  the  beginning  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company's  present  large 
business.  He  is  apt  to  say  with  an  inter- 
esting satisfaction,  "  I  furnished  all  the 
capital  myself  and  I  staked  all  the  capital 
I  had.  Other  business  men  laughed  at 
me  then  and  preferred  other  enterprises 
which  have  proved  less  successful.  I 
have  my  smile  now." 

The  other  career  w^as  that  of  the  suc- 
cessful soldier.  The  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  soldier  illustrates  so  well  the 
character  of  the  man  that  it  is  worth  giv- 
ing a  little  attention.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  working  on  Milk  street, 
in  Boston,  for  the  munificent  income  of  $5 
a  week.  Such  time  as  he  could  snatch  from 
business  he  devoted  to  studying  army  tac- 
tics and  army  regulations.  He  had  a 
musket  in  the  store,  and  when  business 
was  slack,  or  his  employers  would   per- 


mit, he  used  to  drill  the  clerks,  and  even 
the  partners  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
who  came  in.  He  carried  the  tactics  in 
his  pocket  and  read  them  as  he  went  back 
and  forth  in  the  cars.  He  joined  the  Sal- 
ignac's  Zouaves  as  a  private,  and  drilled 
with  them  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity. 
He  also  joined  the  Home  Guards,  in  Brook- 
line,  of  which  a  year  later  he  became  the 
captain.  At  the  same  time  he  joined  an 
artillery  company,  and  drilled  with  them 
as  often  as  he  could. 

Wlien  he  did  join  the  army  in  the 
Thirty -fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1862  it  was  with  a 
preparation,  and  with  habits,  and  with  a 
purpose  and  resolution  which  made  him 
certain  of  promotion,  and  which  in  most 
other  regiments  would  probably  have  per- 
mitted him  to  advance  to  a  higher  rank 
than  he  did  attain  on  account  of  his  brav- 
ery and  distinguished  services  during  the 
four  years  of  the  war.  His  title  of  colonel, 
like  his  every  other  possession,  was  earned. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  his 
delightful  family  life  and  generous  private 
and  personal  helps  to  others,  his  artistic 
tastes  and  special  generosities,  his  per- 
sonal sacrifices  and  economies  for  the 
sake  of  larger  satisfactions,  which  cannot 
be  written  here ;  but  it  may  be  said  there 
is  no  man  whose  public  and  private  life 
bear  better  lessons  than  Colonel  Pope's. 

This  was  illustrated  the  other  Sunday, 
when  one  of  the  prominent  clergymen  in 
his  old  home  town  of  Brookline,  between 
his  later  residence  city  of  Newton  and  his 
present  Boston  home,  right  where  Colonel 
Pope  was  best  known,  referred  to  him  as 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
young  men  whom  he  was  trying  to  reach  ; 
as  one  whom  some  of  his  hearers  had  seen 
rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and 
who  had  preserved  unimpaired  the  integ- 
rity of  his  character  and  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

Wheelmen  looking  for  the  founder  of 
American  cycling  should  be  proud  to  find 
it  in  such  a  man,  the  personal  hero  or 
principal  figure  about  which  the  others  are 
easily  grouped,  and  they  will  find  that  his 
company — beginning  so  small  and  grow- 
ing so  large,  and  with  such  vitality  in 
every  part  and  such  unvarying  success 
and  accomplishment — has  been  and  is  to 
be  the  backbone  of  an  industry  that  now 
numbers  among  its  supporters  the  Reads, 
Overmans,  Lovells,  Bidwell,  Gormully  & 
Jeffery,  Lozier  and  a  score  of  others 
equally  familiar  to  the  bicycling  world. 


WIT  AND 
WISDO/A 


A  TANK  DRAMA. 

(Dramatis  Personce.) 
A  LITTLE  boat, 
Serene  afloat, 

Upon  the  moonlit  water  ; 
A  nice  young  man, 
Of  modern  plan  ; 

An  old  gent's  pretty  daughter. 

(The  Action  of  the  Play.) 
A  while  he  rows 
'Midst  lambent  glows, 

Along  the  laughing  water. 
He  hugs  the  shore 
A  while  and — more  : 

He  hugs  the  old  gent's  daughter, 

A  GOOD  RETURN. 

"Be   mine,   fair    maid!"   cried    the 
ardent  youth, 
"  Be  mine,  and  I  promise  thee 
That  our  life  shall  be  one  long  love 
game 
O'er  the  net  of  constancy." 


"  Thanks,  no  !"  she  said,  "  though  the  game 
would  be 
As  you  say  I  can  well  believe  ; 
You    mean,    of   course,    that    I'd    always 
serve. 
While  you  would  ■m.^.x^iy  receive." 

Cornelia  Redmond. 


I,  pretty  Mabel,  plump 

and  sweet, 
I    watch   you  walking 

down  the  street. 
Sharp  the  scream  and 

prompt  the  squeal. 
You've    slipped    upon 

an  orange  peel. 

Tears  will  rise. 
And  folks  will  stare — 
Two  ankles  twinkle  in 
the  air. 

Harvey  N.  Bloomer. 


"  HEROICS." 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 
vances ! 

List  to  the  cheers  down  the  length  of  our 
line  ! 

Long  may  his  brow  wear  the  crown  of  the 
victor — 

Smithers,  the  pitcher  on  our  baseball  nine  ! 

V  -«n         "  NOT  THE  SAME." 

TOMMY,"  said  mam- 
ma, tearfully,  "  it 
gives  me  as  much 
pain  as  it  does  you 
to  punish  you." 

Tommy  (also  tear- 
fully) —  "  Mebbe  it 
does,  but  not  in  the 
same  place/' 

"EYES  RIGHT." 

Gigantic  Lady  to 
Policeman — Sir,  can  you  not  see  me  across 
the  street  ? 

Policeman — See  yez  across  de  streate, 
is  it?  Sure,  mum,  I  can  see  you  a  mile 
off. 

"TIMELY." 

Place  bets  on  sprinters 
Or  tennis  sets. 
And  if  you  lose  at  that, 
Try  backing  horses, 
Crews  and  nines. 
But  never  bacca-rat. 

— Ontim  Tennis  Record. 


RICHES  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

All  winter  long  the  cold  sea's  roar 
Falls  on  a  flat  and  sandy  shore  ; 
All  summer  long  the  warm  sea  knocks 
Upon  a  shore  just  lined  with  "  rocks." 
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BIG     GAME     IN     COLORADO. 


BY    ERNEST.  INGERSOLL. 


Only  fifteen 
years  ago  deer 
might  easily 
be  shot  within 
sight  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado 
Springs,  or 
Caiion    City, 
then  almost  the 
only  towns   of 
'  consequence  ;  the 

plains  were  alive 
with  antelope,  a  1 1 
the  parks  abounded 
in  elk,  and  the  big- 
horn, bear  and  moun- 
tain lion  were  found 
on  every  range.  This 
primitive  condition  of  things  has  been 
greatly  modified.  Railroads  thread  man)^ 
of  the  passes,  the  mountains  are  pitted 
with  mines  from  base  to  apex,  the  char- 
coal burners  have  desolated  some  of  the 
fairest  hillsides,  and  the  lumberman  has 
cut  away  the  coverts  of  the  deer,  while 
farms  and  hay  ranches  and  the  corrals 
and  pastures  of  horses  and  cattle  occupy 
the  lush  valleys  where  wild  animals  used 
to  feed  and  bring  forth  their  young. 

Nevertheless  this  is  a  comparative  rather 
than  an  absolute  statement.  The  game  of 
Colorado  has  disappeared,  it  is  true,  from 
its  former  haunts  in  the  valle3'S  and  parks 
most  populous  and  easily  accessible,  but 
in  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  State  some- 
thing of  the  old-time  plenty,  if  not  the  pris- 
tine fearlessness,  may  be  seen.  Never 
again,  probably,  must  travelers  stop  and 
drive  the  antelope  away  from  their  mule 


train  with  stones,  as  happened  more  than 
once  to  the  writer's  party  in  Southern 
Wyoming  in  1877.  No  longer  can  the 
hunter  expect  to  meet  elk  and  blacktail 
absolutely  fearless  of  man,  as  were  many 
which  we  saw  that  same  year,  but  this 
feature  the  sportsman  will  not  regret.  He 
glories  in  a  successful  stalk  or  a  skillful 
chase  only  when  the  game  is  alert  and 
wary.  He  counts  his  reward  of  pleasure 
in  the  difficulties  overcome  rather  than  in 
the  mere  fact  of  final  killing.  He  would 
find  small  satisfaction  in  walking  up  to 
and  shooting  an  animal  which  was  too 
ignorant  to  run  away. 

Colorado  is  a  big  State.  You  might 
hide  away  all  New  England  in  it.  Large 
portions  of  it  are  entirely  unsuitable  for 
population  outside  of  the  mining  indus- 
tries, so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  irrigable  soil 
remains  to  be  occupied  in  the  better  parts, 
and  that  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  growth  of  railroads,  which  has  been 
so  rapid  and  apparently  without  end, 
has  in  fact  confined  itself  either  to  the 
really  limited  regions  where  precious  ores 
are  dug,  or  else  has  followed  certain  river 
canons  in  making  through  lines  east  and 
west.  The  eastern  front  of  the  mountains 
has  been  penetrated  in  almost  every  val- 
ley and  bristles  with  towns,  and  the 
southwestern  quarter  or  San  Juan  country, 
as  far  north  as  the  Gunnison  and  Grand 
rivers,  is  well  occupied  ;  but  a  great  area 
m  the  western  central  and  northwestern 
quarters  is  as  yet  an  untamed  country, 
where  the  hunter  may  find  work  for  his 
rifle. 

The  northwestern  quarter  of  Colorado, 
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comprised  in  Garfield  and  Routt  counties, 
still  remains  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
primitive  regions  of  the  great  West.  It 
is  wholly  west  of  the  Rockies  proper,  and 
in  a  general  way  is  a  series  of  lofty  pla- 
teaus gradually  sloping  down  from  the 
Park  Range  to  the  valley  of  Green  River. 
But  this  plateau  bears  great  numbers  of 
short  ranges  and  isolated  peaks,  many  of 
which  rise  to  snowy  altitudes.  Westward 
from  these  mountains  flow  two  large  rivers, 
the  White,  and  further  north  the  Yampah, 
as  important  feeders  of  the  Green  River, 
each  having  a  host  of  tributaries  that 
gather  from  rocky  gorges  and  wind  their 
way  along  pleasant  valleys  and  parks. 

Among  the  head  waters  of  these  streams 
are  such  mountains  as  Shingle  Peak,  Mt. 
Marvin,  the  Dome  and  Pagoda  Peak,  from 
which  streams  flow  down  not  only  into  the 
White  and  Yampah,  but  southward  into  the 
Grand.  The  valley  of  the  Grand,  Egeria 
Park  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Yampah 
have  much  open  ground  and  have  been 
pretty  well  settled  on  by  farmers  and  cat- 
tlemen, whose  operations  have  driven  away 
the  game  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  set- 
tlers have  more  visits  from  bears  and 
wolves  than  they  like,  and  often  get  a  shot 
at  deer  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Elkhead 
and  other  mountains  lying  between  there 
and  North  Park  game  is  still  to  be  found, 
including  elk,  but  the  peaks  are  exceed- 
ingly high,  the  foothills  are  rugged,  snow 
comes  early  and  the  whole  region  is  a 
difficult  one  to  travel  and  hunt  in. 


At  the  western  foot  of  these  massive 
uplifts,  however,  along  the  upper  White 
River,  around  Trapper's  Lake,  among  the 
southern  foothills  of  Dome  and  Pagoda 
peaks,  over  on  Dodd's,  Sage  and  the  other 
creeks  which  go  to  form  the  Yampah,  and 
down  Williams  River,  as  good  and  com- 
fortable hunting  is  still  to  be  had  as  any- 
where in  the  West. 

Few  settlers  have  gone  in  there  as  yet 
and  no  ledges  of  precious  ores  tempt  the 
invasion  of  the  miner,  while  not  a  single 
railroad  or  wagon  road  penetrates  the 
valleys  or  crosses  the  hills.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber,  but  this  is  scattered 
about,  leaving  every  little  valley  open 
and  many  of  the  lower  hills  bare  and 
grassy,  while  the  higher  slopes  are  clothed 
with  dense  forest,  every  gorge  and  stream 
side  is  lined  with  spruce  and  Cottonwood, 
and  all  the  parks  are  dotted  with  dense 
clumps  of  aspen  and  small  shrubbery.  No 
part  of  Colorado  is  prettier  or  affords 
more  pleasant  camping  grounds  or  charm- 
ing bits  of  scenery  than  this,  and  every 
one  of  the  swift,  sparkling,  snow  -  fed 
streams  is  full  of  fish.  In  this  healthful 
and  beautiful  region  game  abounds — elk, 
deer,  bear,  panther  and  small  quarry  of 
every  sort — and  the  sportsman  can  get  at 
it  with  the  minimum  of  expense  and  waste 
of  time  and  trouble. 

The  point  of  entrance  to  this  region, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  place  for  outfit- 
ting, is  Glenwood  Springs,  a  flourishing 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Roaring  Fork 
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with  Grand  River,  which  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway. 

This  road  is  among  the  less  known  but 
most  entertaining  of  the  transmontanic 
routes.  Its  eastern  end  is  at  Colorado 
Springs,  whence  it  enters  the  mountains 
by  way  of  Ute  Pass.  The  first  part  of  the 
route,  therefore,  is  along  the  northern  base 
of  Pike's  Peak  into  South  Park,  a  stretch 
of  beautiful,  grove  -  dotted,  open  land, 
where  Virginia  deer  are  still  not  uncom- 
mon and  excellent  trout  fishing  is  to  be 
had  in  the  streams  and  lakelets.  Reach- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  at  Buena 
Vista,  the  railroad  crosses  to  the  foot  of 
the  Main  or  Snowy  range  of  the  Rockies, 
and  begins  to  ascend  the  pass  between 
Mounts  Massive  and  La  Plata. 

By  a  strangely  circuitous  course  it  winds 
its  way  from  spur  to  spur  until  it  has 
climbed  to  the  level  of  10,000  feet,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Hegerman  tunnel  to 
the  Pacific  Slope.  The  view  backward 
from  this  point  toward  the  east  is  one  of 
the  most  spacious  and  sublime  m  the 
whole  range  of  Western  travel  ;  and  the 
view  westward  as  the  tunnel  is  left  be- 
hind and  the  wonderful  descent  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  begins  is  of  many  grand 
mountams  and  deep  valleys,  among  which 
the  road  finds  its  way  down  the  valley 
of  the  Frying  Pan  and  Roaring  Fork  — 
both  famous  trout  streams — to  Glenwood 
Springs,  by  some  very  clever  expedients  in 
engineering. 

Glenwood  Springs  has  grown  to  impor- 
tance not  so  much  because  it  is  a  good 
business  point  as  because  of  the  presence 
of  some  remarkable  springs  of  hot  miner- 
al water  which  supply  elaborate  bathing 
houses  and  spacious  pools.  Here  are 
handsome  modern  hotels,  well  supplied 
stores  and  every  facility  for  outfitting  a 
hunting  party  to  good  advantage. ,  Glen- 
wood therefore  becomes  an  admirable 
starting  point  for  an  expedition  into  the 
northern  game  country.  In  fact  it  is  the 
only  starting  point. 

A  wagon  road  runs  northward  from 
there  as  far  as  Trapper's  Lake,  but  it  is 
a  pretty  hard  road,  and  the  taking  of  a 
wagon  is  not  advisable  if  a  party  means 
to  do  any  earnest  hunting,  since  they  will 
need  to  go  back  into  the  hills  where  a 
wagon  could  not  be  driven  without  more 
trouble  than  the  convenience  was  worth. 

The  better  plan  by  far  is  to  buy  at 
Glenwood  Springs  riding  horses  and  pack 
animals  which  can  be  taken  as  far  into 
the  mountains   as   anyone   wislies,  follow- 


ing old  Indian  trails  or  going  where  there 
is  no  trail  at  all.  The  riding  animals  will 
naturally  be  ponies,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $35  to  $50  apiece  —  the 
latter  sum  being  an  outside  figure.  The 
pack  animals  may  be  mules,  ponies  or  don- 
keys. Mules  will  carry  most,  and  are  great 
climbers,  but  they  cost  high  and  need 
much  care.  Pack  ponies  may  be  had  for 
$25  to  $35,  and  are  more  commonly  used 
than  mules.  For  a  hunting  expedition, 
however,  burros  (donkeys)  would  prob- 
ably answer  all  purposes  better  than 
either  horses  or  mules.  They  cost  only 
$15  to  $20  a  piece,  and  are  easily  loaded 
and  cared  for.  One  for  each  member  of 
the  party  may  seem  to  an  Eastern  man  a 
small  allowance,  but  that  number  ought  to' 
be  enough  to  carry  all  the  luggage  and 
camp  equipment  required  by  men  who 
want  to  hunt. 

Riding  saddles  of  the  ranger  pattern, 
which  are  altogether  best  for  this  kind  of 
work,  may  be  bought  in  Denver  for  about 
$25  apiece.  Pack  saddles  or  paniers  will 
cost  $4  apiece.  For  burros  the  panier 
is  probably  best.  A  guide,  who  will  also 
be  cook,  care  for  the  animals  (as  a  ten- 
derfoot would  not  know  how  to  do  well), 
and  be  general  camp  helper,  may  be  hired 
for  about  $3  a  day,  you,  of  course,  fur- 
nishing him  board  while  he  is  with  you. 

The  biggest  of  the  big  game  of  this 
region  is,  of  course,  the  grizzly.  He  is 
the  genuine  Old  Ephraim,  too.  The 
writer  has  known  of  some  of  the  largest 
bears  on  record  killed  at  the  foot  of  Pa- 
goda Peak.  At  midday  they  climb  high 
up  where  it  is  cool,  but  at  night  they  de- 
scend into  the  wooded  heads  of  the 
gulches  and  spend  the  twilight  in  seeking 
food.  Anything  comes  handy  to  their 
omnivorous  palates,  and  no  animal  is  more 
readily  lured  by  bait. 

Baiting,  indeed,  is  the  customary  meth- 
od of  hunting  them  there.  A  deer  or  elk 
is  searched  for  and  killed  in  the  locality 
where  bears  are  hoped  for.  If  it  falls  in 
a  favorable  position  so  much  the  better. 
Let  it  lie  and  do  not  go  near  it.  If  not, 
drag  it  with  as  little  handling  as  possible 
to  some  place  where  rocks  or  other  cover 
make  a  good  stand  to  shoot  from.  This 
should  be  chosen,  of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  prevailing  draught  of  the  evening 
wind,  which,  as  a  rule,  sucks  down  the 
gulch.  Once  placed,  go  near  it  as  little  as 
possible.  The  second  evening  will  be  time 
enough  to  examine  whether  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed.    After  that  keep  watch  between 
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sunset  and  the  time  when  it  gets  too  dark 
to  shoot.  If  the  day  is  rainy  the  bear  may 
come  as  early  as  4  or  5  o'clock.  On  clear 
and  especially  on  moonlight  nights  he 
may  not  appear  until  long  after  dusk. 
The  early  dawn  is  another  feeding  time, 
when  you  may  obtain  him  by  watching. 
In  broad  daylight  you  will  only  stumble 
upon  him,  however,  just  as  he  might 
stumble  upon  you  in  wandering  about  at 
midnight.  Black  bears  are  numerous 
there,  too,  and  some  of  them  are  almost 
as  big  as  the  grizzly,  though  hardly  as  in- 
teresting to  tackle. 

Elk  and  deer  shooting  needs  no  direc- 
tions. Mule  deer  are  abundant  every- 
where in  the  parks  by  September,  when 
the  bucks  have  renewed  their  horns  and 
the  fawns  have  grown.  They  come  out 
to  feed  on  the  edges  of  the  g-ladesat  sun- 
rise, and  slowly  collect  into  little  com- 
panies that  move  toward  the  warmer  and 
more  open  valleys  and  plateaus  as  the  au- 
tumn advances.  The  elk  have  similar 
habits,  and  are  inclined  to  form  large 
bands  in  the  winter,  those  containing  sev- 
eral thousand  individuals  having  been 
seen    in    time   past    in    this    very   region. 


Now  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred 
would  be  noticeable,  so  rapidly  has  this 
noble  animal  succumbed  to  reckless  hide 
hunters  and  market  men. 

Along  certain  creeks,  where  the  country 
is  open,  antelope  live,  hiding  away  in  the 
brushy  ravines  in  summer  and  coming  out 
with  the  earliest  frost.  As  they  are 
chased  just  enough  to  make  them  wary, 
the  sportsman  will  find  great  sport  in  en- 
deavoring to  stalk  these  alert  and  swift- 
footed  creatures,  whose  flesh  is  the  best 
addition  to  the  camp  larder. 

Where  such  animals  as  these,  not  to 
speak  of  beaver,  badger,  skunk,  ground 
squirrel,  etc.,  are  numerous,  beasts  of 
prey  may  of  course  be  looked  for.  The 
loud-barking  coyote  sneaks  through  every 
gulch  and  skirts  the  edges  of  the  woods 
like  the  vagabond  he  is.  More  thorough- 
ly a  mountaineer,  the  large  gray  or  tim- 
ber wolf  makes  the  crags  echo  with  his 
howl,  but  is  nowhere  numerous  enough  to 
be  troublesome.  The  little  yellow  wild- 
cat, or  bobcat,  will  be  seen  often  enough, 
but  the  panther  will  rarely  show  himself, 
though  if  he  is  heard  you  may  be  able  to 
tole  him  down  to  your  bait  and  get  him. 
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Few  mountain  lions  liave  been  sliot  in 
Colorado,  however,  except  those  which 
have  been  met  by  accident  and  dispatched 
by  a  quick  shot  controlled  by  steady 
hands  and  a  cool  head. 

The  region  north  of  Grand  River, 
reached  fromGlenwood  Springs,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  hunting  ground  in  Colorado, 
but  another  district  demands  a  little  at- 
tention. West  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  State, 
is  a  great  group  or  chaotic  spur  of  lofty 
peaks,  known  as  the  Elk  Range,  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  Grand  River 
■on  the  north  and  its  largest  tributary,  the 
Ounnison,  on  the  south. 

These  mountains  are,  as  a  whole,  lofty, 
rugged  and  snowy  in  the  extreme.  Com- 
posed largely  of  eruptive  granite,  their 
peaks  are  splintered  ridges  and  sharp 
pinnacles  of  broken  rock;  they  abound  in 
amphitheatre  -  like  cliffs  inclosing  barren 
areas  above  timber  line,  icy  and  difficult 
to  reach,  and  their  valleys  are  narrow 
gorges,  thickly  wooded  and  conducting 
torrents  full  of  cataracts  well  fed  by  the 
snow  banks.  Viewed  from  the  outside 
they  present  a  massive,  lonely  and  alpine 


grandeur  as  impressive  as  that  of  almost 
any  group  of  heights  in  the  State,  while 
he  who  penetrates  their  fastnesses  finds 
a  picturesque  and  rugged  scenery  hardly 
surpassed  even  in  the  tremendous  canons 
and  among  the  steep  and  towering  peaks 
of  the  San  Juan. 

No  mines  are  worked  except  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  great  group,  for  even  if 
ores  exist  in  their  interior  ledges  the  cost 
of  getting  them  out  is  too  great  to  justify 
the  attempt.  The  headquarters  of  the 
mining  is  in  and  about  Aspen,  a  lively 
town  near  the  head  of  the  Frying  Pan, 
where  an  outfit  and  guides  can  be  pro- 
cured for  an  expedition.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  while  the  Elk  Mountains 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  wild 
mountaineering  adventures  they  do  not 
promise  so  well  for  the  sportsmen.  Deer 
of  both  species  undoubtedly  occur  among 
them  but  not  so  numerously  as  on  the 
plateaus  westward,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal one  is  the  Grand  Mesa.  Bear  haunt 
their  lonelier  parts  and  not  infrequently 
descend  to  the  valleys,  and  of  course 
lynx  and  a  less  number  of  panther  may 
occasionallv  be  encountered.     The  name 
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was  given  originally  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  elk  met  with  by  the  early 
explorers  about  their  base.  These  have 
been  largely,  though  not  wholly,  exter- 
minated. A  band  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
was  seen  last  season  not  far  from  Aspen, 
and  doubtless  other  small  bands  find 
shelter  in  the  remoter  valleys,  especially 
those  which  open  toward  the  north  and 
west.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  summer  the  elk  go  high  up  to  the  al- 
pine pastures  at  timber  line,  and  remain 
there  until  driven  down  by  the  snow,  and 
that  this  is  a  difficult  region  in  which  to 
follow  them. 

Bighorn  are  unquestionably  numerous 
in  the  Elk  Range  yeit,  where  they  find  safe 
retreats  on  the  lofty  crests  that  are  so 
hard  for  hunters  to  climb  ;  but  the  law  of 
Colorado  forbids  killing  the  mountain 
sheep  during  the  next  three  years. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  if 
you  are  in  search  of  big  game  in  Col- 
orado, the  best  course  seems  to  me  to  go 
to  the  very  end  of  the  Midland  Railway 
and  then  strike  northward  on  to  the  head 
of  White  River. 

It  was  this  direction  that  friends  of 
mine  took  at  the  end  of  a  three  months' 
scientific  tour  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  and 
what  chances  there  are  for  big  game  may 
be  best  learned  from  the  report  of  my 
friends  as  I  here  repeat  it : 

While  upon  the  broken  plains  and 
mesas  and  among  the  lower  foothills 
there  was  work  to  be  done  for  all  but 
two,  the  exceptions  being  "  Sam  "  and  my- 
self. But  then  we  were  privileged  and 
tolerated  by  the  kindly  chief  on  two  con- 
ditions— that  we  did  not  hinder  the  work- 
ing of  the  staff  and  that  we  supplied  the 
entire  outfit  with  game  and  fish  whenever 
and  wherever  possible. 

When  the  work  in  hand  was  nearly  ac- 
complished two-thirds  of  the  party  were 
to  move  southward  and  report  prior  to 
disbanding  for  the  winter,  while  the  chief, 
"  Sam,"  myself  and  needful  helpers  were 
to  work  into  the  mountains  for  a  three 
weeks'  exploring  trip.  Some  of  the 
"  boys  "  had  gone  to  bring  up  burros  and 
pack  horses,  for  no  wagon  could  follow 
our  route  further.  Early  one  morning 
a  driver  came  in  and  reported  having 
seen  antelope  in  a  valley  a  mile  north 
of  us,  and  "  Sam  "  and  I  hastily  got  ready 
and  loped  away  in  pursuit.  Reaching 
the  valley  we  dismounted,  and,  advanc- 
ing cautiously  to  a  commanding  point 
swept  with  the  glass  the  long  tongue  of 


grass  stretching  between  steep,  rough 
hills.  We  learned  several  welcome  things 
by  this  scrutiny.  In  the  first  place  the 
antelope  were  there — seven  of  them — and 
in  the  second  place  we  discovered  that  the 
valley  formed  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac,  with  no 
exit  likely  to  tempt  an  antelope,  save  the 
gap  immediately  below  us  opening  upon  a 
great  stretch  of  comparatively  level  prairie. 
In  addition  we  saw  that  we  held  a  great 
advantage  in  position,  and  that  the  game 
would  almost  certainly  when  alarmed  make 
a  dash  for  the  open. 

Hastily  retreating  to  our  horses,  we 
mounted  and  rode  quietly  to  the  entrance 
and  in  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley 
for  some  four  hundred  yards.  Here  I 
halted  behind  some  brush,  while  Sam 
quietly  advanced  several  hundred  yards 
farther.  Where  I  was  the  valley  was  per- 
haps half  a  mile  wide,  and  I  could  not 
see  the  game,  but  sat  keenly  watchful  for 
the  first  sign  of  the  expected  stampede. 

"  Sam"  had  been  gone  nearly  an  hour 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  shot  and  then 
another  and  another.  Standing  bolt  up- 
right in  the  stirrups,  I  could  command  a 
long  stretch  of  the  valley,  and  presently 
heard  another  report  and  a  distant  cheer. 
Round  a  point,  flying  like  the  wind,  came 
the  frightened  band,  heading  directly  for 
the  gap  below  me.  I  counted  six  only, 
and  then  bracing  myself  firmly  I  leveled 
on  the  leading  buck,  aiming  just  below  the 
white  crescents  on  his  neck,  and  fired.  At 
the  shot  he  wavered  slightly,  halted,  and 
his  trained  followers  pulled  up  almost  in 
their  tracks,  bewildered  by  the  echoes 
from  the  hills.  My  buck  stood  broadside 
on  and  I  fired  again,  aiming  at  the 
shoulder.  This  time  the)^  located  me,  and 
launching  ahead  like  a  flash  they  darted 
for  the  gap,  my  buck  lagging  behind.  I 
fired  two  hurried  shots  as  they  drew  al- 
most abreast  of  my  stand,  and  then 
wheeled  my  horse  and  spurred  for  the  gap 
as  if  the  fiend  was  at  my  back.  The  good 
nag  grasped  the  situation  ;  he  saw  the 
bounding  quarry  and  knew  the  call  for 
speed  and  he  buckled  to  his  task  right 
gamely. 

On  we  flew  toward  the  goal,  the  ante- 
lope seeming  to  fairly  hurl  themselves 
through  the  air,  while  my  stout-hearted 
horse  laid  back  his  black  ears  and  thrust 
out  his  eager  nose  and  stretched  away  in 
a  thundering  gallop,  faster  and  faster,  till 
his  girths  fairly  swept  the  grass.  He 
was  racing  in  dead  earnest  and  enjoying 
it    hugely,  but   he  ran   to  defeat,  for   the 
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game  beat  him  out  handsomely  by  good 
fifty  yards,  and  once  in  the  open  the  foot- 
ing was  too  treacherous  for  reckless  rid- 
ing. With  difficulty  pulling  up  my  thor- 
oughly excited  horse,  I  slid  off  him  and 
pumped  away  vigorously  at  the  rapidly 
vanishing  antelope,  but  apparently  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  then  remounting,  I  retraced 
our  course  to  look  for  my  wounded  buck. 
rfe  was  standing  motionless  not  far  from 
where  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  a  great 
crimson  stain  upon  his  side  told  that  he 
was  sorely  wounded.  Even  as  I  carefully 
approached  he  staggered  forward  a  step 
or  two,  swayed  from  side  to  side,  stumbled 
around  in  a  semicircle  and  then  lurched 
down  into  the  grass,  stone  dead. 

In  time  came  "  Sam,"  wearing  a  grin 
almost  as  broad  as  the  valley,  and  across 
his  saddle  a  fine  young  buck,  and  ere  long 
a  very  triumphant  procession  acknowl- 
edged the  cheers  of  the  delighted  camp. 

Next  day  we  made  a  final  long  stage 
westward  to  meet  the  boys  with  the  horses 
and  burros  at  a  previously  arranged 
point  ;  two  days  later  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  we  began  our  climbing  expedi- 
tion. 

Signs  of  game  were  about  every  water 
course  and  pool,  and  on  two  occasions  I 
had  capital  luck  with  the  trout,  though 
the  rod  was  merely  a  branch  from  the 
brush  and  the  streams  difficult  to  get  at 
where  we  happened  to  reach  them. 

Gradually  working  our  way  upward,  we 
finally  reached  an  ideal  camp  ground — 
plenty  of  forage,  shelter  and  good  water 
close  at  hand — and  we  spent  a  week  ex- 
ploring the  surroundings  with  good  result. 
Deer  and  grouse  could  be  found  almost 
anywhere,  and  we  saw  plenty  of  bear  sign 
and  now  and  again  tracks  of  "  lions,"  but 
these  latter  gentry  wisely  kept  their  dis- 
tance and,  as  usual,  offered  no  chance  for 
our  rifles.  But  the  crowning  exploit — a 
feat  that  will  remain  ever  green  in  the 
memory  of  ".Sam"  especially — was  the 
killing  of  "  Ephraim." 

One  of  the  boys  came  in  at  night  and 
reported  that  he  had  found  unmistakably 
fresh  bear  sign  in  a  little  ravine  about  five 
miles  from  camp.  He  said  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely rough  spot,  walled  in  in  places 
with  ragged  cliffs  of  naked  rock,  and  that 
he  was  positive  a  grizzly,  and  a  regular 
old  snorter  at  that,  lived  in  the  ravine. 

At  sunrise  we  were  ready,  each  man 
with  a  snack  of  lunch  in  his  pocket,  and 
we  followed  our  guide  down  a  great 
slope    through    the    timber,   then    over    a 


steep  crest  which  taxed  muscles  and 
lungs  to  the  utmost,  then  down  another 
long  slope,  and  finally  to  the  stream 
where  he  had  seen  the  track.  Following 
it  upward  for  about  a  mile  as  best  we 
could,  a  pool  was  reached,  and  its  margin 
showed  plainly  the  footprints  of  our  guide 
and  the  track  of  a  huge  bear.  Suddenly 
the  guide  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  Look 
here,  this  is  fresh ! "  and  we  found  a 
great  footprint,  made  so  recently  that  we 
involuntarily  glanced  all  round  for  the 
cause  of  it.  But  "  Ephraim  "  had  doubt- 
less sought  his  domicile  an  hour  before. 

"  Now,  he's  bin  yer  fur  a  drink,"  said 
the  guide,  "and  has  likely  gone  loafin' 
along  up  the  ravine  and  by  this  time  is  in 
his  den,  snoozin'.  It's  among  the  rocks 
on  that  side,  I  reckon,  an'  we'll  round 
him  up  'fore  long.  We'd  all  best  sneak 
along  top  of  the  cliff  an'  see  what  we  kin 
see." 

An  hour  later  we  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliff  at  a  point  above  where 
the  guide  suspected  "  Ephraim "  dwelt. 
Below  us  was  a  steep  descent,  marked 
with  countless  pinnacles,  ledges  and  steps, 
and  near  the  bottom  fragments  of  rock 
were  piled  in  chaotic  confusion.  We  could 
work  our  way  down  readily  enough,  pro- 
viding missteps  were  carefully  avoided, 
for  a  fall  would  simply  mean  instant  de- 
struction. For  many  minutes  three  pairs 
of  eager  eyes  searched  every  visible  foot 
of  the  ravine  and  every  crevice  and  cavern 
among  the  boulders.  Not  a  sign  of  life 
was  to  be  found  nor  was  a  tomb  quieter 
than  the  rock-strewn  prospect. 

Presently  a  low  hiss  from  our  guide 
called  our  attention  to  him.  His  face 
was  ablaze  with  half  -  suppressed  excite- 
ment, and  silently  he  came  creeping  to  us 
and  whispered,  "  I  seen  him  !  " 

"Where?" 

"  Creep  'round  yer  and  look  down  — - 
right  below  yer.  Ain't  he  an  ole 
whaler?" 

"  Sam  "  and  I  looked  long  and  earnest- 
ly and  with  beating  hearts,  but  saw  no 
bear.  Then  the  guide  crept  forward  and 
took  another  look  and  whispered,  "  He 
war  thar  all  right,  fur  I  seen  him.  He 
walked  'roun'  that  rock  and  looked  big- 
ger'n  a  steer.  W^e'll  jest  lay  low  fur  a 
bit ;  he's  as  ugly  lookin'  an  ole  devil  as 
ever  yer  seen,  an'  I  reckon  hez  a  den 
down  under  thar." 

We  waited  for  half  an  hour,  watching 
intently.  It  was  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  yards  to  where  the  guide    had   seen 
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him,  and  a  series  of  rock  steps  made  it 
quite  feasible  for  a  man  to  descend  to  his 
level.  P'inally  "  Sam  "  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  going  down.  "  Yer  want  ter  be 
might}'  keerful,"  said  the  guide;  "if  he 
gets  his  eyes  on  yer  he'll  go  fur  yer  sure." 

"Sam"  said,  "All  right;  you  fellows 
place  yourselves  to  cover  me  and  I'll  go 
down.  I'm  going  to  see  that  bear  if  it  takes 
a  leg."  Forthwith  he  began  a  noiseless, 
carefully  gauged  descent,  lowering  him- 
self from  point  to  point  and  from  ledge  to 
ledge  until  he  was  barely  forty  yards  from 
the  supposed  den.  We  waited  and  watch- 
ed with  rifles  ready  and  nerves  strung 
to  the  straining  point.  "  Sam  "  had  halt- 
ed in  a  crouching  position  and  was  peer- 
ing keenly  down  when  the  crisis  suddenly 
arrived.  A  big  piece  of  shaly  rock,  loos- 
ened by  his  movements,  started  to  roll 
down  and  finally,  followed  by  a  small 
avalanche  of  pebbles  and  grit,  lit  with  a 
crash  upon  the  shelf-like  level  where  the 
bear  had  been. 

A  moment  later  an  immense  rusty- 
brown  head  seemed  to  protrude  from  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  "  Ephraim  "  had  come 
forth  to  see  who  dared  invade  his  strong- 
hold. He  was  immediately  below  "  Sam's  " 
point  of  vantage,  and  looked  to  be  so 
close  that  he  might  have  been  almost 
touched  with  the  rifle,  though  in  reality 
the  distance  between  them  was  about 
thirty  yards.  Before  the  grim  brute  saw 
his  foes  ;  before  he  even  realized  that  the 
avalanche  of  stones  was  aught  else  but 
a  natural  slip,  a  .45  calibre  bullet  struck 
him  fair  and   true  in  the  back  of  his  mas- 


sive head  and  laid  him  dead  in  his  very 
doorway.  As  "  Sam  "  started  to  pump  in 
another  shell  his  treacherous  foothold 
gave  way  a  trifle,  and  he  slid  downward 
directly  toward  the  bear  for  about  ten 
feet  or  so  ;  the  next  instant  he  was  climb- 
ing like  a  scared  cat  upward  as  fast  as 
hands  and  knees  could  carry  him,  while 
the  expression  on  his  face  did  our  hearts 
good  to  see.  He  speedily  rallied,  how- 
ever, and  yelled  to  us  to  know  could  we 
see  the  bear.  Then  we  all  three  went 
down  to  within  twenty  feet  of  our  prize, 
where  the  guide  drew  a  bead  on  the  small, 
round  ear  and  fired  point  blank  into  it. 
But  "  Ephraim  "  was  a  thoroughly  dead 
bear,  though  the  guide  declared  that  he 
took  no  chances,  and  I  believe  rightly 
enough. 

"  Ephraim  "  proved  to  be  a  big,  old  he 
bear,  much  the  largest  our  guide  had 
seen.  His  enormous  bulk — he  was  fat  as 
a  stall-fed  ox — his  great  fangs  and  terri- 
ble curved  claws  were  almost  terrifying, 
even  in  death,  and  he  certainly  would 
have  proved  himself  a  dangerous  custom- 
er had  fate  ordained  he  should  have  had 
half  a  fair  chance.  As  it  was,  "Sam  "  had 
secured  a  magnificent  trophy  fairly 
enough,  and  took  it  all  coolly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  Say,  '  Sam,'  how  did  you  feel  perched 
up  there  when  his  head  showed  ;  were  you 
scared?  " 

"Not  a  bit." 

"Then  what  the  deuce  made  you  climb 
so  when  you  slipped." 

A  knowing  wink  was  the  sole  answer. 


CANOEING    ON    THE    MIRAMICHI. 


HV     REV.    WM-.   C.     GAYNOR. 


IF  the  readers  of  Outing  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  a  map  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  they  will  find  on 
its  eastern  side  a  province  called  New 
Brunswick,  adjoining  the  good  State  of 
Maine.  If  they  will  pursue  their  examina- 
tion a  little  further  they  will  also  find  that 
a  river  traverses  almost  the  entire  breadth 
of  this  province  and  empties  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  This  river  is  called  the 
Miramichi  - —  a  name  signifying  "  happy 
retreat  "  in  the  Mic-Mac  dialect. 

The  Miramichi  takes  its  rise  in  the  hisfh 


watershed  near  the  Maine  boundary,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of 
another  New  Brunswick  river,  the  St. 
John.  It  has  a  water  course  of  220  miles. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  it 
is  bifurcate,  one  branch  being  called 
the  Northwest,  the  other  the  Southwest, 
Miramichi.  The  first  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
its  course  on  both  branches  is  a  series  of 
rapids  and  troubled  waters,  owing  to  the 
quick  descent  and  rocky  nature  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes.  Afterward  its 
waters  run   more  smoothly,  until  at  their 
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junction  they  form  a  lordly  and  gallant 
river,  which  deepens  and  broadens  to  the 
sea. 

The  s'cenery  along  its  banks  varies  from 
deep,  unbroken  forest  on  its  upper  waters 
to  picturesque  towns  and  smiling  farm- 
steads near  its  mouth.  The  infinite  se- 
clusion of  the  great  forests  through  which 
it  flows,  its  waves  splashing  loudly,  with 
none  to  hear  except  the  bear  and  the  (Jeer 
on  the  shore  or  the  wild  birds  in  the 
boughs  above,  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  busy  rush  of  human  life  that  these 
same  waves  witness  as  they  drop  past  mill 
and  factory  in  their  later  course.  Here, 
then,  are  all  the  conditions  of  adventur- 
ous and  pleasant  canoeing  :  an  immense 
waterway  beginning  in  forest  and  ending 
in  the  ocean  ;  sixty  miles  of  primeval 
nature  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
civilization  already  in  its  second  century 
of  occupation  ;  sixty  miles  of  water  that 
will  test  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
canoeist,  one  hundred  and  sixty  that  will 
reward  him  for  all  his  initial  efforts. 
Could  the  heart  of  canoeman  desire  any- 
thing better  ? 

It  was  my  good  fortune  not  very  long 
ago  to  launch  my  canoe  in  the  Miramichi 
where  it  was  a  rippling  brook,  and  to 
follow  its  course  to  where  it  was  a  river 
eight  miles  in  breadth.  The  record  of 
such  a  trip  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
lovers  of  the  manly  art  of  canoeing.  I 
will,  however,  only  detail  incidents  of  the 
first  three  days  of  our  trip,  during  which 
time  we  were  working  our  way  through 
sixty  miles  of  as  angry  water  as  canoe- 
ist might  wish  to  put  paddle  into.  Our 
subsequent  experiences  were  much  like 
ordinary  canoeing  on  every  river  flowing 
through  a  cultivated  country. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Miramichi  are 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  nearest  railway 
station.  These  twenty -two  mile's  were 
made  by  us  in  a  double  wagon,  so  called, 
being  a  heavy  lumbering  affair  surmount- 
ed by  a  "  rack,"  to  the  fore-and-aft  cross- 
pieces  of  which  my  faithful  birch,  the 
JSfenevioosha,  was  securely  lashed.  In 
the  body  of  the  wagon  we  stowed  away 
our  camp  kit,  valises  and  the  various  odds 
and  ends  which  no  amount  of  fraternal 
protest  could  prevent  my  sister  from 
bringing  with  her.  She  and  her  compan- 
ion, a  young  girl,  together  with  our  driver 
and  myself,  formed  the  little  company 
that  set  out  early  one  morning  from  Kent 
station  for  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Miramichi  River.     Mv  sister  wielded  a  fair 


paddle  for  bow  work,  and  so  had  insisted 
on  accompanying  me. 

The  canoe  deserves  a  word  of  mention. 
It  was  a  Milicete,  eighteen  feet  long,  with 
three  feet  of  beam,  and  a  depth  of  scarce 
twelve  inches.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
such  a  can(.)e  will  hold.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  trip  was  there  less  than  450  pounds 
weight  in  it,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  there  must  have  been  at  least  650 
pounds.  The  canoe  itself,  air  tanks,  foot- 
board and  all,  turned  the  scale  at  eighty- 
nine  pounds.  Two  stern  and  one  bow  pad- 
dles, with  an  emergency  pot  —  hereinafter 
to  be  described  —  completed  our  canoeing- 
outfit. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  embarcation 
we  found  a  fair -sized  brook,  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  flowing  through 
a  meadow.  There  was  a  rush  and  "  go  " 
to  its  waters,  however,  that  distinguished 
it  from  the  ordinary  meadow  brook.  Our 
driver  informed  us  that  the  stream  before 
us  was  "  the  Sou'  West  Miramichi."  How 
far  was  it  to  the  nearest  village  down 
stream  ?  "  Fifty-eight  miles,  and  we  could 
not  get  there  in  less  than  three  days." 
Here  he  muttered  something  into  his  hat, 
as  he  wiped  his  head  with  his  handker- 
chief, that  expressed  a  doubt  of  our  ever 
reaching  anywhere.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  reason  why  we  had  to  pay  him  in 
advance. 

As  the  day  was  already  well  advanced, 
no  time  was  lost  in  launching  our  bark. 
Some  difficulty  was  found  in  stowing  away 
all  the  camping  outfit  within  the  narrow 
hold  ;  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished,  and 
with  the  young  girl  seated  amidships  on 
the  tent,  with  a  variety  of  camp  utensils 
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about  her  feet,  we  started.  We  had 
scarcely  time  to  brandish  an  adieu  with 
our  paddles  to  the  driver,  when  the  heav- 
ily-freighted canoe  demanded  our  atten- 
tion. The  current  was  remarkably  strong 
for  such  an  apparently  level  meadow. 
We  soon  discovered  what  the  attraction 
was  that  hurried  us  on  at  such  a  rate. 
A  hundred  yards  of  good  water  brought 
us  to  a  sudden  turn  in  the  stream  con- 
cealed by  thick  woods.  For  the  first  time 
I  received  an  mklmg  of  what  canoeing 
on  the  Miramichi  was  going  to  prove. 
Down  hill  rushed  the  river,  as  if  in  very 
wantonness,  breaking  over  hidden  ledges 
and  sunken  rocks  in  its  flight,  and  gradual- 
ly enlarging  its  boundaries  as  it  proceeded. 
There  was  white  water  everywhere.  I 
was  more  taken  aback  by  this  sudden 
confronting  of  unexpected  dangers  than 
I  care  to  acknowledge.  By  a  sort  of  m- 
stantaneous  photography  the  full  extent 
of  my  undertaking  was  pictured  to  my 
mind's  eye.  A  deeply-laden  canoe,  two 
young  ladies  to  care  for,  the  possibility 
of  shipwreck  in  a  vast  wilderness  without 
known  exit  save  by  the  river  :  such  were 
the  thoughts  that  rose  while  busy  with 
the  paddle.  There  was  no  turning  back 
nor  turning  aside  now.  Bidding  my  sister 
take  in  her  paddle,  I  braced  myself  for 
the  passage.  Happil}'  a  sort  of  instinct 
told  me  where  the  deepest  water  was,  and 
which  was  the  safest  course.  Not  that  I 
could  by  any  means  do  more  than  hold 
the  canoe  to  the  stream ;  for  to  attempt 
an  oblique  course  in  such  waters  meant 
an  upset. 

Our  progress  was  swift.  After  the  first 
sensation  of  instinctive  fear  passed  away 
amid  the  excitement  of  the  surroundings 
an  exhilarating  feeling  of  buoyancy  and 
fteedom  took  its  place.  There  was  in- 
deed a  truly  bewildering  sensation  of 
mingled  danger  and  pleasure  in  our  mad 
rash  over  the  seething  waters.  The  canoe 
behaved  gallantly.  She  seemed  to  re- 
alize what  was  expected  of  her,  and 
tossed  the  foaming  whitecaps  aside  as  if 
in  pure  contempt.  Once  only  did  her  side 
graze  a  rock  in  passing  and  then  only  a 
few  drops  of  water  came  over  the  gun- 
Avale.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate 
it  we  were  again  in  fairly  quiet  water.  The 
unexpectedness  of  the  experience  just 
passed  through  had  been  its  worst  feature. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this 
first  experience  because  it  was  followed 
by*  many  similar  ones  during  the  next 
three  days.     We  ran  far  more  dangerous 


rapids  afterward  ;  but  none  of   them   left 
such  an  impress  upon  our  memories. 

The  reaction  from  the  late  excitement 
being  a  little  severe  upon  the  nerves  of 
my  companions,  already  fatigued  as  they 
were  by  several  hours'  jolting  in  the 
countryman's  wagon,  we  decided  to  go 
ashore  for  the  night.  A  suitable  camping- 
ground  did  not  at  once  present  itself. 
Although  the  land  at  some  distance  from 
the  water  appeared  high  and  rocky,  the 
immediate  iDorders  of  the  river  were 
swampy  and  covered  with  alders  and 
dwarf  spruce.  At  length  we  espied  a  spot 
which  appeared  higher  and  more  inviting. 
Here  we  disembarked.  Leaving  the  ladies 
to  attend  to  the  cooking  of  supper,  hav- 
ing first  built  a  good  fire  for  their  use, 
I  proceeded  to  set  up  the  tent.  A  good 
supper  soon  reconciled  us  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  situation.  The  night  was 
uneventful,  the  roar  of  the  rapids  above 
and  the  whoop  of  an  owl  being  the  only 
sounds  to  disturb  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  forest. 

Our  run  of  the  next  day  was  brimful  of 
excitement.  The  experience  among  the 
rapids  the  previous  evening  was  repeated  - 
over  and  over  again.  Scarcely  would  we 
be  out  of  one  piece  of  angry  water  before 
the  subdued  hum  of  other  rapids  ahead 
would  break  upon  our  ears.  Once  en- 
tered among  the  tossing  whitecaps  there 
was  no  time  for  hesitation.  The  difficulty 
was  rather  to  choose  the  best  entrance. 
Ordinarily  a  line  of  rollers  crossing  the 
river  marked  the  beginning  of  rough 
water.  Until  the  canoe  was  almost  among 
these  rollers  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
was  the  prospect  ahead.  W"e  were  liable 
therefore  to  enter  them  at  a  point  where 
the  rushing  current  would  carry  us  upon 
some  sunken  rock.  At  first  I  used  to 
stand  up  to  get  a  view  ahead  if  possible, 
but  as  our  experience  enlarged  we  trust- 
ed sublimely  to  luck  and  wary  paddles. 
Immunity  thus  far  from  accident  was 
making  us  more  daring,  so  that  we  soon 
felt  quite  content  to  take  chances. 

This  was  unwise.  It  is  the  unexpect- 
ed that  always  happens  in  canoeing  as  in 
everything  else.  Toward  noon  we  were 
paddling  carelessly  along  when  the  noise 
of  fighting  waters  ahead  again  greeted  us. 
We  paid  no  attention.  My  sister's  paddle 
lay  in  the  bow  while  she  was  busy  im- 
provising some  face  protection  against  the 
sun.  The  girl  amidships  was  nodding 
over  a  novel,  while  I  was  listlessly  dip- 
ping my   paddle  into  the  water.     Were  it 
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not  for  this  careless  preoccupation  of 
mind  some  one  of  us  would  certainly  have 
noted  that  the  sound  of  the  rapids  ahead 
was  louder  and  deeper  and  less  querulous 
than  any  we  had  yet  heard.  As  if  to  lull 
us  into  still  greater  indifference,  no  line 
of  breakers  crossed  the  stream.  It  was 
not  until  we  were  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  watery  precipice  that  we  realized  our 
critical  position.  The  river  seemed  to 
descend  over  a  regular  stairway  of  rock. 
There  were  not  more  than  four  steps  to 
this  stairway,  nor  were  these  steps  deep  ; 
yet  they  were  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
constitute  a  series  of  cascades.  Over 
them  rushed  the  heavy  stream,  leaping 
from  one  landing  •  place  to  another,  and 
then  swirling  forward  to  the  next.  We 
could  do  nothing  but  follow.  Over  the 
first  cataract  we  went,  the  canoe's  head 
being  with  difficulty  kept  with  the  stream. 
Splash  came  the  water  in  from  behind 
as  the  stern  dropped  to  the  first  level. 
Splash,  splash,  splash,  as  we  were  carried 
down  the  successive  falls.  Thus  we  went 
through,  holding  our  breaths  (the  novel 
reader  lost  her  book  in  the  excitement), 
and  prepared  to  find  ourselves  at  any 
moment  in  the  raging  torrent.  With  the 
exception  of  my  feeble  efforts  with  the 
paddle  we  were  as  helpless  as  so  many 
flies  on  a  chip.  Had  we  but  grazed  a 
rock  our  canoeing  on  the  Miramichi,  or 
elsewhere,  would  have  suddenly  termin- 
ated. 

If  the  peril  was  imminent,  its  duration 
was  short.  The  river  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  it  did  not 
suffer  us  to  loiter  on  the  way.  We  were 
soon  again  in  good  water  and  breathed 
freel}''  once  more  and  looked  at  each  other 
and  —  laughed.  Yet  an  age  of  anxiety 
had  been  crowded  into  those  few  preg- 
nant moments.  This  was  canoeing  with 
a  vengeance,  and  all  previous  experiences 
with  birch  and  paddle  began  to  dwindle 
into  mere  listless  lotus  eating. 

When  we'  stopped  for  dinner  on  the 
shore  I  learned  from  my  topographical 
map  of  the  ^liramichi — kindly  loaned  me 
for  the  trip  by  Major  Howe  of  Boston — 
that  these  staircase  falls  were  called 
''  Push  and  be Rapids" — a  name  cer- 
tainly more  expressive  than  polite.  If, 
like  the  hardy  stream  drivers  who  gave 
them  this  title,  I  were  obliged  to  pole  a 
pirogue  against  such  a  rushing  flood,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  would  not  consider  the  name 
any  too  bad  for  them. 

The  map  also  showed  that  at  least  two 


other  rapids,  with  names  no  less  expressive, 
awaited  us  at  no  great  distance.     If  "Pull 

and  be "  and  "  Devil's  Jaws"  should 

prove    to    be    terms    as  apposite  to   their 

objects  as  "Push  and  be "  had  been, 

then  it  behooved  us  to  proceed  carefully. 
I  would  just  as  soon  go  down  stairs  on 
snowshoes  as  in  a  canoe.  One  might  slide 
to  the  landing  place  without  accident, 
and  then  again  one  might  not.  When 
a  man  is  fifty  miles  from  anywhere,  and 
no  way  leading  thither  except  an  angry 
mountain  stream,  he  may  well  be  careful. 
I  therefore  decided  to  inspect  each  of 
these  perilous  places  from  some  vantage 
point  on  shore  before  attempting  the 
passage. 

Acting  on  this  plan  we  landed  near  the 
approaches  to  "  Pull  and  be "  and  care- 
fully noted  every  detail  of  these  rapids. 
They  resembled  their  twin  brother  farther 
up  the  river,  only  they  did  not  seem  so 
vicious.  The  stairway  was  there,  but  it 
was  more  like  a  shoot  or  slide.  We  decided 
therefore  to  do  a  little  tobogganing  on 
water  and  went  through  beautifully.  Our 
confidence  in  ourselves  began  to  revive. 
Even  these  rapids  with  suggestive  names 
could  be  overcome.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  my  companions  were  more  willing  to 
take  the  chances  of  an  upset  than  I  was. 

The  "Devil's  Jaws"  were  fitly  named. 
If  his  Satanic  majesty  had  the  planning 
of  them  he  did  his  work  well.  His  inge- 
nuity as  an  engineer  was  evidenced  in  the 
series  of  devices  employed  to  make  the 
spot  as  dangerous  as  possible.  First,  the 
river  spread  out  and  raced  down  hill; 
then  when  it  neared  the  bottom  it  sudden- 
ly turned  short,  and  collecting  its  waters 
between  narrowing  banks  poured  them  in 
great  volume  between  two  giant  boulders. 
These  were  the  "Jaws,"  and  they  were 
not  more  than  six  feet  apart.  Through 
the  channel  thus  formed  the  river  surged 
and  rushed  with  such  force  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  seeking  any  other  course. 
There  was  barely  room  to  pass  through, 
and  any  deviation  to  the  right  or  left  would 
mean  destruction.  Happily  we  passed 
through  in  safety. 

This  shooting  of  rapids  was,  however, 
becoming  painfully  monotonous,  especially 
when  three  such  rapids  as  I  have  described 
followed  each  other  closely.  It  required 
too  much  tension  of  mind  and  necessitated 
not  a  little  body  exertion.  So  when  a 
favorable  camping  ground  presented  itself 
we  were  nothing  loath,  although  the  day 
was  not  yet  spent,  to  draw  up  for  the  night. 


To  be  continued. 
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^  i  TT  OW  long  do  you  think  you  will  be 
J    I     gone,  skipper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  three  or  four  days.  That's 
as  long  as  I  can  go  without  eating.  You'd 
better  come  along  with  us.  Jim's  gone 
to  the  west'ard  for  a  spell  and  you  can 
take  his  place  and  cook  and  jog  the  boat. 
It's  good  weather  and  you  can  have  a 
good  time  and  see  just  how  we  catch 
swordfish.  We  ain't  particular  about  our 
grub.  You  can  boil  water  without  burn- 
ing it,  can't  you  ?  " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  I  shipped 
for  one  trip  on  the  swordfishmg  schooner 
Little  Fannie. 

We  were  to  sail  from  the  harbor  of  the 
little  Maine  fishing  town  early  the  next 
afternoon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
was  busy  studying  a  cook  book  and  ques- 
tioning my  spouse  on  the  mysteries  of 
chowders,  biscuit,  Johnny  cake,  omelets, 
etc. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  next  afternoon, 
in  flannel  shirt,  overalls  and  rubber  boots, 
with  my  head  full  of  confused  cooking 
ilirections  and  recipes,  I  reported  on 
board.  The  Little  Fannie  was  appropri- 
ately named,  for  she  was  only  thirty-four 
feet  in  length,  measuring  a  trifle  over  five 
tons,  with  a  forecastle  so  small  that  when 
I  stood  up  in  it  my  head,  shoulders  and 
l^art  of  my  body  were  clear  of  the  com- 
jDanionway,  and  when  I  was  seated  on  the 
starboard  locker  I  could  without  exertion 
reach  the  cook  stove  well  over  on  the  port 
side.  However,  it  was  clean  and  newly 
painted.  The  vessel  was  staunch  and 
able,  the  skipper  and  crew  (of  one)  con- 
genial and  the  Little  Fannie  caught  sword- 
fish  after  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a 
seventy-ton  schooner. 

Bert,  the  crew,  had  just  finished  stowing 


away  the  provisions  and  a  ton  of  ice; 
when  I  got  aboard,  and  in  ten  mmutes  we 
were  clear  of  the  harbor  and  sailing  south- 
east under  a  light  wind,  with  all  sails  set. 
On  the  bow  was  the  stand  or  "pulpit,"  an 
iron  frame  just  large  enough  to  hold  one 
man  securely.  A  small  piece  of  board 
made  fast  to  the  frame  by  cord  provided 
a  somewhat  unsteady  seat,  another  piece 
furnished  a  resting  place  for  the  feet,  and 
here  the  skipper,  harpoon  in  hand,  stood, 
or  half  stood,  half  sat,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  throw  the  four-barbed 
harpoon  deep  into  the  body  of  the  sword- 
fish. 

The  harpoon  pole  is  fifteen  feet  in 
length  and  is  detachable  from  the  dart. 
It  is  made  fast  to  a  line  tied  to  the  bow 
and  is  withdrawn  when  the  fish  is  struck. 
The  barbed  dart  is  connected  to  a  line  six 
hundred  feet  long  neatly  wound  round  a 
barrel,  several  of  which  lay  spool-like  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel. 

Bert,  who  was  lookout,  climbed  to  the 
foremasthead,  from  which  point  his  eye 
could  sweep  the  water  for  a  long  distance, 
while  I  was  at  the  helm. 

No  fish  were  seen  during  the  afternoon, 
and  nothing  of  unusual  interest  occurred, 
except  that  we  passed  a  large  bark  with 
her  mainmast  and  most  of  her  upper  rig- 
ging carried  away,  evidently  by  a  heavy 
gale.  At  6  o'clock  Bert  came  down  from 
aloft  and  relieved  me,  and  I  dropped  down 
into  the  forecastle  and  prepared  supper. 
After  supper  we  resumed  our  positions 
again  for  an  hour,  when  the  red  and  green 
lanterns  were  set  in  the  fore  rigging  and 
the  night  was  divided  into  three  watches 
of  three  hours  each.  As  "  cook,"  the  first 
watch  fell  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  a  close   communion    with 
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my  pipe  and  thoughts  early  in  the  even- 
ing rather  than  later  into  the  night. 

The  night  was  perfect.  The  moon 
never  shone  brighter  and  the  huge  red 
and  white  eyes  of  the  lighthouses  along 
the   coast   for   thirtv-five   miles  could    be 


little  fishing  town  ;  the  red  flash  light  of 
the  A^ubhle  off  Cape  Neddick,  and  finally 
the  white  fixed  light  of  Boone  Island,  the 
tallest  light  along  the  coast,  on  a  little 
rocky,  storm-swept  island  nine  miles  from 
shore.     There  were  not  many  vessels  near 
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seen.  First  there  were  the  twin  Cape 
Elizabeth  lights  at  the  mouth  of  Casco 
Ba}^  then  Wood  Island  light  close  by  the 
life  -  saving  station  of  the  same  name  ; 
Cape  Porpoise,  guiding  the  mariner  off  the 
reefs  and  rocky  islands  which  surround  the 


shore,  but  far  out  schooners  were  sailing 
east  and  west  ;  occasionally  a  noisy  little 
tug  would  come  struggling  by  with  a 
huge  ice  barge  in  tow,  and  half  way  be- 
tween us  and  land  I  made  out  the  Port- 
land boat  bound  to  Boston. 
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At  II  my  watch  was  up  and  I  called 
the  crew  to  relieve  me,  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  my  200 
pounds  avoirdupois  inside  the  bunk  finally 
succeeded  and  was  soon  in  the  land  of  nod. 

Next  morning  at  5  the  skipper's  anx- 
ious query,  "Ain't  you  going  to  give  us 
any  breakfast  ? "  roused  me,  and,  tum- 
bling out,  I  started  the  fires  and  asked  : 

"  What  will  you  have — a  ham  omelet  ?  " 

"Get  what- you  want  ;  we  don't  know 
anything  about  your  French  dishes." 

With  the  boat  tossing  and  pitching  in 
the  freshening  breeze  I  wrestled  with  the 
omelet,  holding  the  spider  over  the  stove. 
I  soon  found  that  my  omelet  was 
scrambled  eggs,  for  I  had  forgotten  to 
beat  the  eggs.  I  had  better  luck  with  the 
chopped  ham  and  potatoes  if  the  old  saw, 
"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing," is  an  authority. 

Breakfast  finished  and  the  dishes  washed 
(by  the  crew),  we  took  our  positions,  the 
skipper  in  the  pulpit,  the  crew  on  the 
lookout  aloft  and  the  cook  at  the  helm. 
We  were  sailing  south  by  west  in  unevent- 
ful silence.  I  was  giving  way  to  the 
somnolence  which  a  hearty  breakfast,  my 
pipe  and  the  sea  air  had  produced,  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  yell  from 
Bert  :  "  Fish  on  the  lee  bow  !  Keep  her 
off  !  "  to  which  I  replied  with  a  "  Steady  !  " 
and  the  skipper  cried  from  the  pulpit,  "  I 
see  him  !  "  As  soon  as  the  skipper  sees 
the  fish  he  gives  the  necessary  commands 
to  the  helmsman  while  approaching  the 
game  and  the  man  aloft,  relieved  from 
further  responsibility  as  to  that  fish,  be- 
gins a  fresh  lookout  for  another. 

In  a  moment  the  skipper  called  out  in 
an  excited  tone,  "  Keep  her  off  half  a 
point!  "  and  then  I  sighted  tliefish,  a  large 
one,  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  ly- 
ing on  the  water,  apparejitly  asleep.  We 
reached  him  without  attracting  his  at- 
tention and  just  as  the  bowsprit  was  al- 
most over  him,  the  skipper,  who  was  ready 
with  the  Harpoon,  grasped  in  both  hands, 
drove  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  fish. 
"  I've  struck  him  !  "  he  cried.  "  Throw 
over  the  barrel  !  "  I  tossed  it  overboard, 
the  line  around  it  having  already  com- 
menced to  unwind.  The  fish  went  under 
at  once,  reappearing  almost  immediately 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  about  east, 
swimming  with  great  speed.  As  the 
skipper  had  wounded  the  fish  badly  and 
he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  swim  far, 
no  effort  was  at  once  made  to  secure  him  ; 
our  present  anxiety  was  to  catch  another. 


After  we  had  jogged  half  an  hour  in  the 
direction  the  wounded  fish  had  taken, 
Bert  cried  out,  "  A  fish  about  four  points 
on  the  weather  bow  ;  put  down  your 
helm  !  "  and  in  a  few  minutes  another  fish 
was  harpooned. 

The  skipper  and  crew  were  about  put- 
ting off  in  the  dory  which  had  been  in 
tow,  armed  with  a  lance  and  large  gaff,  in 
pursuit  of  the  fish,  when  I  saw  another 
right  astern  of  the  schooner.  The  two 
men  quickly  returned  to  their  positions, 
and  under  the  skipper's  directions  I  steered 
close  onto  the  fish.  The  skipper  held 
the  harpoon  well  up  in  the  air,  grasped 
by  both  hands  above  the  middle,  and  gave 
it  a  savage  thrust,  but  "  missed  him  by 
six  inches,"  as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  few 
words  besides,  which  may  as  well  be 
omitted. 

Another  start  was  now  made  for  the 
two  fish  ;  both  barrels  could  be  made  out 
about  a  mile  apart.  Upon  reaching  the 
first  the  barrel  was  taken  into  the  dory, 
the  line  placed  in  the  groove  of  a  wooden 
wheel  or  roller  fastened  to  the  gunwale  of 
the  dory,  and  both  men  hauled  in  the  line 
hand  over  hand,  quite  fast  at  first,  then 
more  slowly,  as  the  fish,  not  yet  dead, 
tried  in  vain  to  break  loose.  When  all 
but  a  few  feet  was  hauled  in  it  was  made 
fast  and  the  fish  was  towed  to  the  schooner. 
A  strap  connected  with  a  block  and  tackle 
was  fastened  tightly  around  his  tail  and 
he  was  hauled  aboard  and  laid  on  deck. 
He  Avas  not  quite  dead,  but  a  few  thrusts 
of  a  lance  in  the  gills  ended  his  suffer- 
ings. After  the  second  fish  had  been 
hoisted  aboard  their  heads  were  cut  off, 
the  entrails  removed,  some  strong  pickle 
was  put  into  the  harpoon  holes  to  better 
preserve  the  flesh,  and  they  were  stowed 
below,  buried  in  fine  ice. 

While  the  fish  were  being  cleaned  and 
stowed  below  I  dropped  a  hand  line  over 
the  side  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  had 
landed  a  three-pound  fish  of  a  species  new 
to  me,  which  the  skipper  called  a  whiting 
or  English  hake.  We  were  by  this  time  all 
hungry  again,  so  I  started  the  fire,  put  on 
the  coffee  pot,  and  we  soon  had  our  whit- 
ing sizzling  and  potatoes  boiled  ;  cold 
boiled  rice,  soft  tack  and  coffee  spread 
upon  the  little  swinging  table  finished 
our  appetizing  menu,  and  it  seemed  that 
I  ate  as  I  never  had  before.  Even  my 
juvenile  Thanksgiving  records  were  sur- 
passed. If  my  meals  on  board  the  Little 
Fannie  were  enjoyable  my  pipe  was  in- 
finitely more  so.     And  here  let  me  advise 
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all  my  smoker  readers  who  are  inexperi- 
enced in  salt-water  cruising  never  to  start 
without  plug  tobacco. 

Smoking  at  sea  is  the  most  perfect 
form  of  smoking  and  a  pipe  its  supreme 
form  ;  on  deck  in  fresh,  pure  air  a  cigar 
is   but   an  apology  for   a  smoke — a  mere 

tlTOUght. 

We  sailed"  about  all  the  afternoon  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  strike  and 
secure  two  more  fish,  one  of  which  was 
a  very  heavy  one.  Then,  about  5  o'clock, 
the  wind  freshening  fron>  the  southwest, 
we  put  into  the  Isle  of  Shoals  for  a  harbor 
overnight,  The  next  morning  we  set  our 
course  southeast  under  a  light  wind  and 
soon  after  dinner  caught  two  fish. 

The  wind  went  down  with  the  sun  and 
we  lay  to  under  the  foresail  all  night,  the 
watch  being  set  the  same  as  the  first 
night.  Soon  after  breakfast  next  morning 
a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  th6-  south, 
and  the  skipper,  thinking  it  bade  fair  to 
be  thick,  wet  weather,  decided  to  put  for 
market,  so  with  all  the  canvas  flying  our 
course  was  set  for  Portland,  some  thirty 
miles  distant. 

The  Little  Fannie  made  good  time,  and 
in  six  hours  from  the  time  our  course  was 
shaped  we  were  tied  up  at  the  wharf  in 
Portland. 

It  was  a  busy  day,  and  as  several 
schooners  were  ahead  of  us  we  had  to 
wait  our  turn.  There  was  a  large  sword- 
fisherman,  with  a  crew  of  ten,  which 
was  just  landing  twenty-seven  fish  ;  a 
'•  trawler  "  was  scrubbing  her  decks,  after 
passing  30,000  pounds  of  cod  and  had- 
dock over  them  to  the  wharf  ;  and  right 
astern  of  us  was  a  lone  fisherman  in  a 
little  punt,  with  about  a  barrel  of  tinker 
mackerel  which  he  had  caught  down  the 
harbor. 

Our  turn  finally  came,  and  after  the 
fish  had  been  put  on  the  scales  in  the 
large  fish  house  they  were  found  to  weigh 
1,430  pounds.  The  price  paid  was  two 
cents.  Frorh  the  $28.60  which  the  skipper 
received  in  the  counting  room,  in  return 
for  the  little  slip  the  weigher  gave  him, 
he  deducted  one-fifth  for  the  vessel's 
share,  then  the  "  grub  bill  "  was  deducted, 
and  the  balance  equally  divided  among 
all  hands,  making  $6.61  apiece.  This  was 
an  average  trip.  Sometimes  enough  is  not 
made  on  a  trip  to  pay  for  the  food  con- 
sumed, and  again  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  crew  to  receive  $30  apiece  at  the  end 
of  a  week's  trip.  Sometimes  a  dozen  fish 
will  be  killed  in  a  day,  and  then  a  vessel 


may  sail  for  a  week  and  not  even  see 
one. 

Even  after  the  fish  are  caught  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prophesy  in  regard  to  the  success 
of  a  trip  till  the  market  is  reached  and  the 
price  ascertained,  for  the  fishermen  do  not 
put  a  price  on  their  goods — they  meekly 
take  what  is  offered.  One  fare  may  be 
sold  for  six  cents  and  the  next,  perhaps 
brought  in  within  three  days,  may  not 
bring  more  than  a  cent  ^n'd  a  quarter. 
The  average  price  is  two  or  three  cents,  a 
ridiculously  small  sum  for  a  fish  that  the 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  for  per  pound. 

The  swordfish  is  a  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting specie  on  many  accounts.  He 
is  the  only  fish  that  can  come  out  first 
best  in  a  contest  with  the  whale  ;  this  he 
does  by  his  agility  and  the  aid  of  his 
sword.  He  can,  with  ease,  plunge  his 
sword-like  bill  into  the  body  of  the  whale  ; 
the  dfficulty  is  to  withdraw  it,  and  in  the 
struggle  it  is  frequently  snapped  off. 

The  swordfish  has  no  teeth.  He  favors 
us  with  his  presence  during  the  vacation 
season  only,  July,  August  and  September, 
and  where  he  lives  when  he  is  at  home 
is  a  mystery. 

No  small  swordfish  have  ever  been 
seen  on  our  coast,  and  the  reward  of 
$100  for  one  a  foot  or  less  in  length  has 
never  had  a  claimant.  They  have  been 
caught  weighing  a  little  over  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  yet  it  is  rarely  that  they 
weigh  as  much  as  five  hundred  ;  the  aver- 
age is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  So  close  do  they  come  to  this  aver- 
age that  in  a  lot  of  twenty  there  would 
probably  not  be  one  that  would  weigh 
seventy-five  pounds  more  or  less  than  it. 

They  are  generally  about  six  feet  long, 
and  are  of  a  blackish  color  along  their 
back  and  sides,  with  a  white  belly. 

Their  swords  are  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  elongated,  running 
to  a  point  and  very  hard.  It  is  a  power- 
ful weapon,  and,  as  the  swordfish  is  the 
swiftest  swimmer  in  the  ocean,  it  can  be 
driven  deep  into  solid  wood  to  the  depth 
of  over  a  foot.  When  they  are  being 
towed  alongside  the  schooner  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  swim  under  the 
dory,  and  coming  up  drive  their  sword 
through  it,  to  the  great  risk  of  limb  and 
life  of  the  occcupants. 

Their  flesh  is  sweet  and  very  firm,  al- 
though somewhat  dry.  A  few  years  ago 
the  swordfish  was  not  considered  edible  ; 
it  is  now  esteemed  a  great  luxury. 
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TLRN  right  at  the  end  of  the  main 
street,  two  miles  to  Rising  Sun 
Corners  ;  turn  left  down  the  hill. 
The  footpath  was  smooth  beside 
the  zigzag  wanderings  of  the  rail  fence. 
The  crisp  grass  of  the  summer  was  dusty 
in  the  August  sunlight  ;  occasionally  a 
maple  leaf  glittered  with  the  redness  and 
the  bloom  of  approaching  death,  but  the 
sky  was  deeply  blue,  and  the  clouds  were 
as  white  and  as  fleecy  and  as  cool  as  could 
be  the  heaps  of  snow  that  they  resembled. 
A  snake  wriggled  and  squirmed  across 
the  path  and  just  escaped  acquaintance 
with  the  Avheel.  The  shadows  were  grow- 
ing longer  each  moment,  for  it  was  after- 
noon and  I  was  riding  westward.  A 
shallow  stream  babbled  across  the  dusty 
road  under  a  bridge  of  stone,  and  in  the 
shade  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  cool  and 
dripping  cluster  of  watercress,  through 
which  the  current  gurgled  and  whispered. 
A  fi"og  splashed  into  the  stream  as  the 
bicycle  and  I  rumbled  over  the  bridge. 
Is  this  Rising  Sun  Corners  ?  Now  then, 
good  wheel,  show  what  you  can  do  left 
to -yourself  down  hill.     Go! 

Do  you  hear  the  wind  murmur  and  sigh 
through  your  rapid  spokes  ?  do  you  see 
that  your  wheel  has  no  spokes ;  that 
where  they  once  were  is  empty  space,  and 
that  your  soft-shod  rim  is  upheld  by  its 
own  momentum  ?  Can  you  turn  beneath 
the  saddle  and  look  behind  ?  The  furrow 
in  the  dusty  road  is  as  distinct  as  an  im- 
pression in  the  snow,  and  a  filmy  line  of 
dust  motes  trails  up  the  hill  as  the  wind  of 
our  going  lifts  it  and  tosses  it  and  scat- 
ters it  into  the  fields.  Look  forward  as 
you  devour  the  earth  with  your  little 
wheel  that  hums  as  it  spins.  That  flash  of 
white  was  a  cluster  of  daisies  ;  that  blur 
of  yellow  was  a  handful  of  the  golden 
rod.  Can  you  glance  upward  without  los- 
ing your  balance  ?  The  white  clouds  are 
rushing  to  meet  us  ;  the  arch  of  the  blue 
sky  comes  down,  the  horizon  comes  for- 
ward, the  sides  of  all  the  landscape  hurl 
themselves  together  in  front,  for  you  and 
I  are  flying.  But  easy  now,  good  wheel  ! 
Be  a  little  cautious,  for  there  just  ahead  is 
one  of  those  unwelcome  "water  breaks  " 
that  might  be  fiendish  enough  to  bounce 
you    and    me    over    the   fence   and  think 


nothing  of  it.  That  was  quite  a  strain  on 
us  both,  but  the  hollow  is-  passed  and 
once  more  we  can  fly.  But  wait  !  There 
comes  a  mill  wagon  loaded  with  sacks  of 
flour  and  laboring  up  the  hill.  Be  slow 
and  dignified.  We  have  had  our  play  ; 
now  we  must  be  "grown  up,"  more's  the 
pity. 

The  old-fashioned  mill  wheel  is  your 
cousin,  somewhat  removed.  He  looks  cool 
and  lazy  ;  he  takes  the  water  in  his  arms 
and  flings  it  away  suddenly,  yet  he  never 
gets  enough.  In  that  respect  he  is  like 
you  and  your  incessant  crying  for  the  oil 
can.  But  look  yonder,  look,  look  !  Put 
your  little  wheel  on  the  low  railing  of  the 
bridge  over  the  raceway  and  look. 

Have  we  turned  our  backs  on  that  old 
mill  to  be  borne  into  Egypt  ?  Is  it  the 
Nile,  seen  in  a  dream,  do  you  think  ?  I 
supposed  it  was  a  mill  pond  with  wooded- 
hills  inclosing  it  and  a  shady  road  wind- 
ing along  its  side.  But  the  water  is  full  of 
the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  as  we  have  seen 
it  pictured  in  the  books,  and  the  spaces 
between  are  crowded  with  the  purple 
bloom  of  the  lotus  that  perhaps  Cleopatra 
saw.  As  the  breeze  sweeps  over  the  water 
the  thousand  feathery  tassels  of  the  papy- 
rus toss  and  swing,  while  the  purple  bowls 
of  the  lotus  dip  and  rise  and  dip  again. 
It  seems  like  the  tropics  over  yonder  across 
the  water,  but  there  are  no  palm  trees  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  maples  and  oaks  and 
hickories,  but  not  a  palm  nor  even  a 
palmetto.  Yet  the  papyrus  sways  in  the 
breeze  and  the  lotus  bows  its  bright 
blossoms.  There  are  no  obelisks  except 
here  and  there  a  dead  tree  trunk  ;  there 
are  no  pyramids  except  the  sloping  hills. 
But  the  lotus  blooms  here  and  the  papyrus 
tosses  its  tassels  in  the  wind.  It  is  Egypt 
there.     I  shall  ask  the  miller  about  this. 

Planted  there  by  a  florist  as  an  experi- 
ment ?  Ah,  yes,  I  understand.  We  have 
been  admiring  the  exhibition  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  could  mean.  We  thought 
it  was  like  a  piece  cut  from  old  Egypt, 
with  the  broken  columns  and  the  pyra- 
mids forgotten.     We 

"  '  We  ? '     What  do  you  mean  by  we  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  alone,  sir  ;  I  have  a  friend 
with    me,  and    he    and    I    bid    you    good 
eveninof." 
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RUNNING  high  jumping  has  more 
good  performers  than  any  other 
jumping  event  practiced  by  the 
modern  athlete.  It  is  a  game  that 
needs  little  space,  for  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  feet  at  the  longest  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary, and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  prac- 
ticed on  a  gymnasium  floor,  where  such 
an  event  as  the  running  broad  jump  can- 
not be  engaged  in  on  account  of  loose 
dirt  being  necessary  to  land  in,  makes  it 
all  the  more  open  for  development.  To 
clear  6  feet  4  inches  in  a  running  high 
jump  off  level  ground  without  artificial 
aid  seems  almost  impossible,  but  it  has 
been  done,  and,  although  it  happened  four 
years  ago,  it  still  stands  as  the  world's 
record  for  the  game.  The  athlete  who 
did  it  is  W.  B.  Page,  and  he  has  not 
jumped  in  public  for  over  three  years. 
This  athlete  also  holds  the  best  English 
amateur  record  of  6  feet  3^  inches,  made 


at  Stourbridge  on  August  15,  1887.  These 
two  far  -  famed  performances  were  made 
on  grounds  different  from  each  other. 
The  English  jump  was  accomplished  on 
smooth,  closely-cut  turf,  while  the  Ameri- 
can jump  was  done  on  well-rolled  hard 
clay.  The  illustration,  "  Page  Making  the 
World's  Record — 6  feet  4  inches,*  "  is  an 
absolutely  perfect  representation  of  the 
way  this  wonderful  athlete  used  to  clear 
the  bar,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  clay 
path  is  shown  with  the  surrounding  grass. 
Such  a  path  as  this  is  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, for  about  the  only  preparation  made 
there  on  the  day  of  the  competition  for  a 
running  high  jump  is  to  put  the  uprights 
at  any  convenient  place  in  the  field,  and  if 
the  athletes  wish  something  soft  to  land 
on  a  mattress  is  provided.  Dug-up  dirt  to 
land  on  is  seldom  seen  and  competitions 

*  In  Outing  for  September  we  will  reproduce,  in  the 
second  half  of  this  paper,  instantaneous  photographs  of 
Mr.  Page's  different  positions  in  making  a  jump. 
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have  often  taken  place  in  both  England 
and  Ireland  where  the  athletes  land  on 
the  turf,  the  latter  being  almost  as  easy 
on  the  muscles  in  this  regard  as  in  other 
way. 

The  turf  in  Great  Britain  is  famous  for 
its  closeness  and  velvety  appearance.  The 
cricket  fields  are  so  old  and  well  kept  that 
the  grass  on  them  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  roots  are  actually 
tangled  with  each  other  in  closeness  and 
the  surface  stands  a  great  deal  of  wear. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  elasticit}'  to 
hLngiish  turf  which  is  not  found  in  this 
country.  Jumping  from  or  on  such  an 
elastic  surface  brings  about  a  certain 
ease  to  the  muscles'  and  is  also  apt  in  the 
long  run  to  produce  better  performances 
than  the  same  efforts  would  allow  one  to 
■do  on  harder  ground.  All  the  English  run- 
ning high  jump  records  above  6  feet  have 
been  done  on  turf,  for  the  athletes  there 
prefer  it  far  more  than  even  cinder  paths. 

A  growing  American  custom,  which  as 
yet  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  con- 
sists in  holding  running  high  jump  com- 
petitions on  a  board  floor  at  gymnasium 
or  armory  games.  Jumping  from  boards 
is  notoriously  hard  on  the  muscles,  al- 
though if  an  athlete  goes  at  it  cautiously 
and  does  not  pound  his  heel  nor  jar  his 
knee  he  may  in  time  develop  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  with  which  he  springs  so  that 
they  perform  their  work  in  lifting  him 
over  great  heights  with  no  injury  to  them- 
selves. For  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
since  board  -  floor  jumping  has  become 
popular,  athletes  have  estimated  what 
difference  there  should  be  between  a  jump 
made  on  boards  and  the  same  effort  made 
on  good  turf.  Page  used  to  say  that  he 
considered  there  were  at  least  2  inches 
difference  between  jumping  on  boards 
and  on  natural  soil.  The  best  he  ever  did 
from  boards  is  an  even  6  feet,  yet  he  used 
to  clear  i,  2  and  even  3  inches  over  that 
out  of  doors  with  considerable  unconcern  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  made  a 
specialty  of  board-floor  jumping  and  per- 
haps if  he  did  he  would  have  cleared  a 
height  in  proportion  to  his  6  foot  4  inch 
jump  out  of  doors,  which  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  about  6  feet  2  inches. 

In  contradiction  to  Page's  theory  the 
case  of  George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  will  be 
mentioned.  Here  is  an  athlete  who  has 
not  had  near  the  experience  credited  to 
Page,  yet  last  spring  he  cleared  on  an 
armory  floor  in  Boston  the  great  height 
of  6  feet  2\  inches,  and  his  best   out-of- 


door  performance  is  just  2  inches  less, 
made  at  the  Harvard  College  games  in 
the  spring  of  1890.  He  won  the  intercol- 
legiate championship  again  this  year  at 
an  even  6  feet,  after  having  run  several 
heats  in  hurdle  races,  and  the  fact  that 
he  must  liave  been  tired  when  he  jumped 
shows  that  had  he  been  fresh  when  the 
running  high  jump  competition  took  place 
he  might  have  cleared  i  or  2  inches  high- 
er, thereby  bringing  his  out-of-door  per- 
formance up  to  his  indoor  figures.  Fear- 
ing's  case  does  not  prove  by  any  means 
that  an  athlete  can  jump  so  well  on 
boards  as  on  dirt,  for  the  fact  is  he  has 
not  given  himself  a  fair  chance  to  make 
a  record  out  of  doors  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  while  he  has  had 
many  opportunities  to  compete  at  board- 
floor  games;  still  his  case  and  Page's 
make  a  most  interesting  contrast,  but  the 
majority  of  athletes  seem  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  results  Page  has  ac- 
quired more  nearly  fit  running  high  jump- 
ers in  general  than  Fearing's. 

Another  great  running  high  jumper 
who  has  made  a  remarkable  record  on 
boards  is  Alvah  Nickerson,  whose  illus- 
tration is  given  on  page  375  of  this 
number.  Nickerson  has  cleared  6  feet 
o\  inch  on  boards,  and,  although  up  to 
the  first  part  of  this  season  he  had  not 
beaten  that  figure  on  dirt,  still  he  gave 
evidence  of  easily  surpassing  it  when  he 
found  good  ground  with  also  a  good  day. 
He  commenced  practicing  this  game  on  a 
gymnasium  floor,  and  is  thoroughly  used 
to  boards,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  be- 
fore this  season  ends  he  will  be  more  used 
to  soil  and  his  record  for  out  of  doors 
may  be  several  inches  higher  than  his  in- 
door performance. 

AN^ell-rolled  sunbaked  clay  is  almost  like 
a  board  floor,  so  far  as  jumping  from  or 
on  it  is  concerned.  There  is,  however, 
just  a  little  more  elasticity  to  it  than  can 
be  found  on  the  average  gymnasium  floor. 
It  is  the  favorite  substance  to  jump  on  in 
this  country,  for  grass  cannot  be  found 
good  enough  to  stand  the  wear,  and,  as  the 
irregularities  on  a  clay  surface  caused  by 
wear  can  be  repaired  much  better  than  on 
turf,  track  masters,  when  they  lay  a  jump- 
ing path,  generally  have  nothing  but  bare 
ground,  with  perhaps  a  little  cinder 
sprinkled  around  where  the  take  off  in 
a  running  high  jump  or  pole  vault  is 
made. 

Running  high  jumping  is  engaged  in 
more  often  at  athletic  games  than  all  the 
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other  field  events  put  together,  excepting  but  as  a  rule  artificial  aid  enters  largely 

tug  of  war.     It  is  a  popular  game  with  into    the    performances,    and,    so    far   as 

both  athletes  and   spectators,   and   there  actual  merit  is  concerned,  the  majority  of 

are  so  many  different  styles  in    negotiat-  them    are    nothing    compared    with     a    5 
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ing  the  different  heights  that  the  limit  of  foot  8  inch  running  high  jump  off  dead 

the  variety  will   hardly  ever  be  reached,  level    soil.        Artificial    aid    in    clearing 

Very  often  exhibitions  of  high  leaping  are  heights   includes  jumping   from  a  spring 

given  at  a  circus  or  in  a  regular  theatrical  board  or  from  an  inclined  block  or  with 

company,  where  great  heights  are  cleared,  dumb  bells. 
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A  perfectly  fair  condition,  or  without 
artificial  aid,  is  to  jump  from  a  level  sur- 
face where  the  ground  directly  under- 
neath the  bar,  where  the  measurement  is 
made,  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  ground 
5,  6  or  7  feet  in  front  of  where  the  jump- 
er springs  from.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  mound  or  a  hil- 
lock in  the  ground  2  or  3  inches  high, 
just  where  the  jumper  would  spring  from, 
and  the  measurement  of  the  bar  made  to 
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the  average  ground,  which  would  really 
be  2  or  3  inches  lower  than  where  the 
jumper  took  off,  that,  although  a  measure- 
ment would  show  a  certain  height,  it  would 
not  actually  be  cleared,  for  the  jumper 
had  leaped  from  a  raised  portion.  This 
happens  very  often  at  games  where  the 
jumping  'uprights  are  put  out  in  a  field 
where  no  special  path  has  been  made. 
The  measurers  ask  the  competitors  where 
they  would  like  to  jump,  and  the  uprights 
generally  eventually  are  placed  about 
5  or  6  feet  in  front  of  a  mound  such  as 
described,  for  it  causes  the  records  to 
look  large. 

Although  this  coincidence  happens  very 
often  at  what  are  generally  known  as  Cale- 
donian games,  it  seldom  is  seen  at  well- 
regulated  amateur  contests.  Caledonian 
games  are,  as  a  rule,  impromptu  sports 
arranged  by  societies  of  Scotchmen.  Very 
often  performances  at  them  are  excep- 
tionally good,  but  as  a  rule  the  records  as 


they  appear  on  paper  are  not  accurate, 
the  measuring  and  judging  being  loosely 
done,  the  important  part  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings being  sociability.  Those  who 
attend  them  are  attracted  on  account  of 
their  being  occasions  when  clans  meet. 
Nearly  every  big  city  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  its  annual  Caledon- 
ian games,  the  day  being  a  Scotch  holiday, 
but  the  athletic  contests  at  them  are  not 
important  enough  to  make  arrangements 
for  accurate  records, 
and  jumping  from  the 
top  of  mounds  and  hil- 
locks and  measuring  to 
the  bottom  of  creases 
and  deflections  is  most 
common.  At  the  ordi- 
nary amateur  games 
the  running  high  jump 
records  are  generally 
accurate,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be. 

There  have  been 
cases  where  competi- 
tors have  been  done 
injustice  by  not  re- 
ceiving  credit  for 
heights  which  they 
had  actually  cleared. 
The  place  allotted  for 
high  jumping  is  gen- 
erally just  in  front  of 
a  dug-up  portion  of 
ground,  so  that  the 
jumpers  will  land  in 
the  soft,  part  and  not 
jar  themselves.  The  loose  earth  some- 
times spreads  over  the  adjoining  solid 
ground  and  if  left  for  any  period  will  be- 
come hard  and  a  fixture.  One  of  these 
instances  of  injustice,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  are  extremely  rare,  happened 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Young  America 
Cricket  Club  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  where  W.  B.  Page  did  not  get 
credit  within  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
what  he  actually  cleared.  At  that  time  he 
had  just  begun  making  great  records,  and 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion he  had  cleared  6  feet  in  public,  and 
few  believed  it,  for  nothing  within  2 
inches  of  it  had  previously  been  done. 
His  later  performance  convinced  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  high  jump- 
ing that  he  had  cleared  the  disputed  6  feet, 
for  although  his  jump  on  the  cricket 
grounds  measured  5  feet  11^  inches,  a 
mound  which  happened  to  be  just  under- 
neath the  bar  made  by  the  scattered  loose 
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earth  decreased  the  measurement  of  the 
jump  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the 
measurers  did  not  consider  it  their  duty 
to  scrape  the  unjust  elevation  and  meas- 
ure to  a  surface  at  a  corresponding  level 
to  where  Page  took  off. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a  running 
high  jump  imagine  that  the  athlete  clears 
the  bar  straight  and  lands  with  his  back 
to  the  obstacle,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  "A  Straight  Jump."  This 
depicts  an  athlete  jumping  in  a  line  as 
direct  as  possible.  He  is  considerably 
above  the  bar  and  his  legs  and  arms  are 
out  straight.  There  is  no  record  of  a 
very  great  height  being  cleared  in  this 
fashion,  for,  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  con- 
siderable waste  in  the  athlete's  spring. 
''  Landing  Straight  "  shows  an  athlete  on 
the  downward  motion  of  a  straight  jump. 
This  style  of  leaping  is  pretty  to  watch, 
but  ineffective  for  clearing  thrilling 
heights. 

To  be  continued 
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BY     E.    W. 

■  N  an  extensive 
sporting  expe- 
rience one  is 
certain  to  run 
across  many 
very  queer 
mortals,  and 
perhaps  event- 
u  a  1 1  y  make 
friendships 
with  one  or 
more  of  those 
human  oddities 
come  under  the  head  of  "  charac- 
I  fiave  met  many  of  them,  and 
do  not  regret  it,  for,  while  they  were  un- 
doubtedly very  peculiar  men,  still  more 
than  one  proved  well  worth  cultivating. 
The  love  of  sport  lurks  often  beneath 
a  most  unpromising  garb,  and  we  find 
some  men,  a  la  fabled  toad,  possess  some 
brilliant  redeeming  feature  beneath  a 
most  discouraging  exterior,  the  true  value 
of  which  can  only  be  learned  through  in- 
timacy. 

I   have  shot  in    strange  places  and  in 
varied  company,  and  perhaps  the  strangest 
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comrade  I  ever  shared  luck  with  was  a 
big,  burly,  bandy-legged  negro,  well  known 
to  many  sportsmen  who  have  shot  the 
covers  of  Western  Ontario,  and  who  bore 
the  name  of  Duckett,  or,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally styled,  "  Ole  Paw  Duckett."  Be- 
yond saying  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
woodcraft,  black  as  a  barrel  of  tar  and 
the  soul  of  good  nature,  I  need  not  de- 
scribe him  further,  but  will  give  a  day's 
sport  with  the  cock  in  his  company,  and 
let  the  reader  guess  what  manner  of  man 
Duckett  was. 

One  fine  Saturday  in  August  the  sable 
lady  who  presided  over  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  my  house  informed  me  that 
a  "genlum  "  wished  to  see  me  at  the  door, 
and  on  going  out  I  found  my  black  friend 
and  another  negro  awaiting  me. 

"  Mawnin',  Marse  Ned ;  I  'lowed  yo'd 
be  hum  dis  mawnin';  kin  I  seeyo'  ermin- 
nit  privut  ?  " 

We  moved  aside  a  few  yards  and  Duck- 
ett's  errand  was  soon  explained. 

"  Say,  Marse  Ned,  I  done  diskivered  a 
lot  ob  cocks  in  de  creek,  and  we  best 
gather  'em  in  a  Monday.    Dat  Jones  yon- 
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dah  spishuns  sumptin,  but  I'se  done  gwin- 
ter  fool  urn.  Kin  yo'  cum  up  in  de  canoe 
Sunday  night  an'  bring  de  ole  dawg  ?  Ders 
a  hull  lot  of  'em  an'  we  best  do  de  paw- 
lizm'  to  'em  fust  t'ing  Monday  mawnin'," 

"But  it's  infernally  hot." 

"  Nebber  yo'  mind  'bout  dat.  It's  jest 
gwinter  up  an' rain  termorrow' an  it  ull  be 
cool  nuff  fo"  a  few  hours  a  Monday  and 
mebbe  fo'  all  day.  Yo'  cum  'long  anyhow 
or  I  nebber  tell  yo'  'bout  no  mo.  We  kin 
hab  a  nap  on  de  hay  in  the  barn  same  as 
we  did  dat  time  las'  year.  Now,  yo'  am 
comin'  shuah  nuff  ? 

"All  right,  you  black  seducer,  I'll  be 
there  some  time  Sunday  night." 

Right  well  did  Duckett  know  that  the 
promise  would  be  kept  and  he  departed 
with  his  friend  Jones,  the  old  rascal  stuff- 
ing the  latter  with  craftily-worded  ex- 
planations of  his  business  with  "  Marse 
Ned,"  for  Jones  was  a  market  hunter  in  a 
small  way  and  of  course  had  to  be  treated 
cautiously. 

Eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  after 
sundry  manoeuvres  to  escape  scrutiny, 
saw  man  and  pointer  settling  themselves 
in  a  Peterboro  canoe  for  their  five-mile 
paddle  upon  the  currentless,  waveless 
river.  The  dog  deposited  himself  in  the 
bow  with  his  keen  nose  resting  on  the 
'wale  and  ever  searching  the  air  for  trace 
of  game  as  they  moved  noiselessly  along. 
In  the  centre  of  the  craft  was  a  beautiful 
"No.  i6"  hammerless,  the  shells  and  a 
canvas  shooting  coat,  while  near  the 
stern  knelt  the  proprietor  of  the  outfit, 
slowly  plying  his  paddle. 

It  was  a  close,  sultry  night,  with  as  yet 
no  sign  of  rain,  in  spite  of  Duckett's 
prophecy  of  the  previous  day  But  it  felt 
like  a  shower,  and  as  the  paddler  paused 
to  relight  his  pipe,  when  half  the  journey 
was  done,  he  took  a  glance  at  his  watch 
and  thought:  "  Nine  o'clock,  I'll  be  an  hour 
late,  but  the  old  boy  was  correct  about 
the  rain,  for  unless  my  judgment  is  astray 
it  will  arrive  in  the  shape  of  a  thunder 
storm  ere  this  jaunt  is  done." 

But  the  storm  was  distant  yet  and  he 
was  in  no  hurry  and  moved  but  lazily  until 
the  moon  climbed  above  the  dark  pha- 
lanx of  silent  trees  and  flooded  the  stream 
with  silvery  light.  It  was  a  familiar  scene 
to  him  this  moonlight  on  the  Thames,  but 
none  the  fairer  for  that.  Right  well  did 
he  know  every  foot  of  that  motionless 
water  gleaming  between  vague,  shadowy 
banks,  and  where  the  velvety  shadows 
ended   and  the   dim,  uncertain  shores  be- 


gan. Had  it  been  darkest  night  he  could 
have  sent  the  canoe  speeding  along  and 
never  touched  one  of  the  many  snags  and 
sunken  trees  that  marked  the  way.  Ere 
long  many  fish  rose,  and  now  and  then  a 
heavy  one  leaped  clear  of  the  water  and 
fell  with  a  sounding  splash. 

From  somewhere  among  the  black 
walls  of  giant  sycamores  and  walnuts  a 
big  horned  owl  hailed  the  voyageurs  in 
gruff,  commanding  tones — the  all-night 
bass  which  more  than  owls  acquire  — 
"  Whoo,  who — you  two  ?  "  with  startling 
distinctness.  The  dog  uttered  a  low,  muf- 
fled growl  and  Marse  Ned  chuckled  to 
himself,  ''You  two  "  is  good.  Hailed  by 
one  "chicken  tief  "  while  trying  to  keep 
an  engagement  with  another.  Then  he 
sent  back  a  masterly  imitation. 

"Whoo,  hoo-hoo-hoo,  whoo  !  "  an  imi- 
tation that  fooled  the  midnight  despoiler 
of  hen  roosts  so  completely  that  he  chal- 
lenged again  and  again.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  paddle  poised  in  air  while  Marse 
Ned  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  run  ashore 
and  attempt  to  shoot  the  deep-voiced  ruf- 
fian by  moonlight. 

"  'Twould  be  a  right  charitable  job," 
he  muttered,  "  to  fill  you  full  of  lead, 
you  platter  -  faced  scoundrel!"  But  he 
thought  of  the  light  charges  in  his  shells 
and  swung  the  paddle  again.  Every 
farmer  and  farmer's  wife  along  the  river 
were  friends  of  his,  and  for  a  certainty 
the  owl  would  have  never  lifted  another 
fowl  had  there  been  any  reasonable 
chance  of  bagging  him. 

Rounding  a  bend  farther  up,  the  dog 
shifted  uneasily,  and  Marse  Ned  could  feel 
the  vibration  from  his  nervous  twitching 
through  the  light  frame  of  the  canoe. 

"  What  is  it,  old  fellow  ? "  he  whispered. 
The  answer  came  like  a  flash.  A  sudden, 
tumultuous  splashing  in  the  water,  a  rapid 
splattering  of  wings,  then  a  succession  of 
low,  sweet,  whistling  cries,  "  0-eek-o- 
eek  !  "  explained  the  dog's  excitement. 
The  canoe  had  glided  across  a  small  ex- 
panse of  lily  pads  and  had  almost  run 
down  a  flock  of  slumbering  wood  duck. 

It  grew  lighter  and  lighter  until  he  could 
discern  small  fry  swimming  close  to  the 
canoe.  Presently  he  detected  a  slow- 
moving  ripple  gradually  nearing,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Lie  down,  Don  !  "  he  raised  the 
paddle  and  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  a  dark, 
half-defined  shape  passing.  The  paddle 
struck  something  hard  and  the  victim 
proved  to  be  a  ten-pound  catfish  that  had 
tempted  fate  while  floundering  along  on 
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private  business  of  its  own.  "  That'll 
suit  the  old  man,"  he  muttered  as  he  cast 
it  into  the  canoe.  I'hen  the  paddle  was 
plied  "faster  and  the  craft  darted  along  in 
and  out  of  the  shadows  like  a  winged 
thing.  Soon  the  objective  point  was 
gained  and  a  voice  from  shore  asked  : 

"  Dat  yo,  Marse  Ned  ?  I  know  it  is,  fur 
I  see  de  dawg." 

"  All  right,  old  partner,  we're  both 
here,"  and  in  a  moment  the    canoe    was 


kiss  me  goodnite  if  she  spishuned  me  !  " 
And  the  old  rascal  bore  away  the  fish, 
chuckling  immensely  at  the  bare  idea. 

When  he  returned  they  sat  and  smoked 
beside  the  river  for  an  hour  or  more, 
while  Duckett  explained  how  he  came  to 
find  the  woodcock.  Finally  they  sought 
the  little  log  barn,  and  dog  and  all  ere 
long  were  sleeping  soundly  on  the  hay. 
At  daylight  they  bestirred  themselves, 
and    after  stowing    away   some  excellent 
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lifted  out  and  overturned  for  the  night. 

"  Vv^har  de  debbil  yo  get  dat  big  cat  ? 
M\-,  he's  a  fat  un — de  old  woman  ull  jist 
smile  when  she  sees  um." 

•'  Killed  him  with  the  paddle  back  a  bit. 
Now  get  your  stuff  ready  and  let  them  go 
to  sleep  inside.  Here,  take  a  nip,  and 
give  the  old  lady  the  catfish." 

"  Don't  know  'bout  dat,  mebbe  I  best 
give  her  de  cat  fust  an  den  take  de  drink. 
Dat  ar  ole  cullud  lady  cotch  onto  whiskey 
powful  smart — she  jest  liable  ter  want  ter 


bread  made  by  Maume  Duckett  and  un- 
limited sweet  milk  were  ready  for  the 
field.  A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
brought  them  to  the  creek,  and  a  plan 
of  action  was  speedily  decided  on. 
Where  they  were  the  creek,  or  practical- 
ly dry  water  course,  was  perhaps  thirty 
yards  across,  but  further  up  it  broadened 
in  places  to  five  or  six  times  that  width, 
the  enlargements  being  overgrown  with 
tall  willows,  while  upon  either  bank  was 
a  dense   strip  of   thicket.     In   the   spring 
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this  creek  was  a  good-sized  stream  and  a 
favorite  resort  for  wood  duck,  but  during 
the  dry  season  it  dwindled  to  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  water  holes  m  a  winding  stretch 
of  rich,  black  mud — m  fact  becoming 
what  any  sportsman  would  suspect  at 
once  to  be  prime  cock  ground. 

Old  Duckett  carried  a  cheap  "No.  12  " 
breechloader,  and  as  he  shot  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  wore  an  enormously  broad 
straw  hat,  his  tout  ensemble  was  not  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  idea  that  he 
was  much  of  a  sportsman.  His  cartridges 
were  stuffed  into  his  pockets  and  he  car- 
ried no  game  bag,  but  the  old  boy  had  a 
knack  of  putting  a  couple  of  woodcock 
into  the  crown  of  his  hat  on  a  pinch,  and 
could  stow  away  a  few  more  inside  his 
capacious  shirt  front  if  needs  be.  After 
admiring  the  handsome  little  "  sixteen 
bore  "  of  his  comrade,  and  making  divers 
pointed  queries  in  regard  to  its  shooting 
qualities,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready 
for  business.  Only  one  side  of  the  creek 
offered  likely  shelter  for  the  birds,  and  the 
keen  old  man  at  once  volunteered  to  take 
it,  saying  : 

"  Yo'  g'lang  in  de  open  and    work   de 


dawg  between  us  far  as  dat  ole  tree  [about 
three  hundred  yards]  and  I'll  beat  de 
brush.  Den  yo'  take  de  brush  an'  me  de 
open  for  de  same  distance,  see?"  The 
other  saw,  and  also  noticed  that  the  ar- 
rangement would  certainly  give  the  "  cul- 
lud  Solon"  the  privilege  of  being  in  "  de 
open  "  at  a  very  promising  stretch,  and  he 
gravely  suspected  that  the  dusky  worthy 
made  the  proposition  with  malicious  in- 
tent, but  he  said  nothing  and  they  then 
started. 

The  dog  worked  close  in  advance, 
worming  his  way  slowly  hither  and  thither 
through  the  rank  grasses  and  ferns  of  the 
creek's  bed  and  in  and  out  of  the  cover 
upon  the  bank  until  he  suddenly  halted 
where  a  few  spear-like  leaves  of  rushes' 
marked  a  damper  spot  than  usual.  He 
made  a  very  pretty  picture  as  he  stood 
curved  almost  to  a  semicircle,  his  white 
back  and  lemon  head  sharply  defined 
against  the  tangle  of  green,  and  his  eyes 
staring  intently  at  a  clump  of  ferns  almost 
touching  him,  while  his  jaws  opened  and 
closed  with  slow  convulsive  gasps,  as 
though  he  would  measure  his  panting 
breath  lest  it  should  disturb  the  hidden 
game. 

As  his  owner  approached  there  rose  a 
shrill  quavering  whistle,  thrice  repeated, 
and  three  birds  fluttered  away  with  an  un- 
certain bat-like  flight,  the  trio  springing 
close  together,  and,  as  frequently  happens, 
some  few  yards  from  the  spot  located  by 
the  dog.  One  vanished  over  the  wall  of 
saplings  at  once,  but  the  others  sped  away 
side  by  side  up  the  creek.  The  little  "  six- 
teen "  spok  twice  in  rapid  succession, 
one  cock  coming  down  in  the  open  and 
the  other  just  as  the  leaves  were  closing 
behind  him  in  the  brush.  Anyone  hearing 
the  reports  would  probably  have  fancied 
that  the  gun  was  not  properly  charged,  for 
they  sounded  strangely  weak  and  there 
was  but  a  suggestion  of  smoke.  Duckett 
evidently  fancied  that  something  was 
wrong,  for  his  voice  sounded  from  the 
brush. 

"  What  de  debbil's  wrong  wid  dat  baby 
gun  ;  am  it  sufferin'  from  a  cold,  or  did 
yo'  load  yo'  own  shells  ?  " 

"  Wood  powder,  you  old  duffer  !  "  and 
the  owner  of  the  gun  laughed  aloud,  for 
he  guessed  that  the  mysterious  but  valu- 
able explosive  was  an  unknown  quantity 
to  his  sable  friend. 

"  Did  yo'  kill  um  ?  "  was  the  next  query, 
and  after  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  darkv  could    be    heard   crashing 
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his  way  through  the  thicket.  His  over- 
keenness  made  him  careless,  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  third  bird  and  drove  it  out  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  weak  -  voiced  gun, 
and  it,  too,  was  secured. 

"  Golly  !  dats  the  funniest  soundin' 
stuff  I  ebber  did  hear.  Whar  yo'  get  dat, 
Marse  Ned  ?  " 

"  Now,  see  here,  mister,  you  get  right 
back  into  that  brush,  a  bargain's  a  bar- 
gain and  you're  not  near  the  tree  yet." 

"But  I'se  jest " 

"Never  mind  now,  you  just  misfigured 
a  trifle,  that's  all,  and  I  stay  in  the  open 
till  the  tree  is  reached." 

The  old  man's  face  was  a  study  and 
there  was  a  deal  of  craftiness  in  it  as  he 
suggested  "  dat  dere  didn't  pear  to  be 
no  sine  in  de  brush,  an'  he  'lowed  de 
birds  must  all  be  in  de  creek,"  but  the 
other  was  inexorable,  declaring  that  the 
original  scheme  must  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

"But  de  dawg's  a-pintin'  agin." 

"  No,  he's  not ;  he's  got  a  dead  bird 
there." 

"  But  yo'  done  got  two  in  yo'  han'  ?  " 

"Never  you  mind  ;  I  killed  three." 

"  Yo'  killed  what  !  Now  luka  hyar, 
Marse  Ned,  I'se  done  comin'  out  ob  de 
brush  right  now.  Yo'  can't  fool  de  ole 
man  no  moah,  gettin'  him  to  tell  yo'  'bout 
cocks  an'  den  sendin'  him  to  hunt  whar 
he  can't  find  none  ob  dem.  I'se  comin' 
right  down  dar  and  de  next  one  dat  jumps 
I'se  gwinter  cut  loose.  Yo'  heah  me  !  " 
and  down  he  came  forthwith. 

Moving  on  again,  the  dog  soon  located 
another  and  Duckett  claimed  the  shot, 
and  when  the  bird  flushed  he  covered  it 
carefully  and  doubled  it  up  dead  as  a 
stone  just  before  it  reached  cover.  To 
say  he  was  triumphan*-  but  faintly  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  ;  he  ose  to  the  sub- 
lime, and  only  returned  to  his  normal 
condition  when  his  proposal  that  he 
"orter  hab  de  next  two  chances  to  even 
up  "  was  firmly  vetoed. 

"  What,  you  old  reprobate  !  Do  you 
think  you  can  come  that  on  me  ?  Per- 
haps we'd  better  hunt  every  man  for  him- 
self and  the  quickest  get  there  !  " 

But  Duckett  knew  better  than  that  ;  he 
had  tried  it  once  before  and  had  a  whole- 
some dread  of  the  snap  shooting  that 
would  surely  follow,  for  Marse  Ned  was 
*'  powful  sudden  "  when  he  chose  in  cutting 
a  bird  down. 

"No,  we'se  jist  gwine  to  shoot  right 
along,  an  yo  ain't  gwine  to  be  hard  on  de 


ole   man,  seein'   dat  he  tole  yo  de  birds 
was  hyar  ?  " 

So  they  proceeded  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  first  enlargement  of 
the  creek  they  had  seven  between  them, 
the  darky  bagging  a  couple  and  missing 
as  many  more.  Before  beating  what  looked 
a  very  likely  bit  they  turned  aside  to  visit 
a  little  log  cabin  at  the  door  of  which  sat 
an  ancient  colored  crone. 

"  Got  any  fresh  water,  Aunty  ?" 

"  Howdy,  sah  ?  Yas,  I'll  fotch  sum. 
Good  day,  Paw  Duckett  ;  yo's  a-huntin' 
again,  eh?  Specs  mebbe  yous  arter 
squrls  ? " 

"No'm,  me  an'  Marse  Ned  is  a-huntin 
woodcocks  ;  hab  yo'  seen  any  roun'  dis 
mawnin'  ?  " 

"Woodcocks?  Why,  dey  am  numrous  ; 
dey  am  a  rappin'  on  de  tellygraff  poles 
an' de  fences  all  daylong;  didn't  know 
dey  was  wuff  a-huntin',"  and  the  old  lady 
picked  herself  up  and  went  for  the  de- 
sired water,  while  Duckett  surmised  "  dat 
de  ole  gal  was  powful  iggerant  an'  didn't 
know  woodcocks  from  woodpeckers." 

Returning  again  to  the  swale  they  found 
the  cover  very  dense  in  places  and  agreed 
to  separate  in  order  to  lessen  the  work  for 
the  dog,  he  being  now  tired  with  his  ex- 
ertions in  the  tangled  grass  and  panting 
heavily. 

"  Now  mind,  Marse  Ned,  no  climbin'  up 
on  sturnps  an'  overreachin'  de  ole  man 
like  I'se  knowed  yo'  to  do.  Just  work 
right  froo  all  as  it  comes  an'  I'll  do  de 
same,  an'  we'll  meet  at  de  far  end." 

Birds  were  fairly  numerous,  and  though 
quite  a  number  were  missed  or  got  away 
without  giving  a  chance,  still  the  "  six- 
teen "  was  kept  pretty  busy,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  louder  report  of  Duck- 
ett's  piece  told  that  he  was  getting  sport. 
"  Marse  Ned,"  however,  noticed  that  sev- 
eral reports  came  from  about  the  same 
spot,  and  working  over  in  that  direction 
he  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the 
old  rascal  was  in  an  opening  and  waiting 
for  birds  to  be  driven  to  him. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  Duckett,  no  climbing  up 
on  stumps  and  fooling  the  old  man,  eh  ? 
You  sinner,  why  don't  you  hunt  through 
it?" 

"  Gimme  time,  Marse  Ned,  gimme  time, 
you's  bin  a-drivin'  'em  over  hyar  so  fast 
dat  I  done  -had  no  chance  to  move  'long. 
De  ole  man  ain't  so  spry  as  3^0'  be,  shuah 
nuff." 

"  Spry  be  hanged  !  You're  spry  enough 
to   know  how   to   play   tricks.      Get    into 
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that  brush  and  to  work  or  I'll  fill  you 
full  of  shot.  Hustle  now,  or  look  out 
for  yourself  if  I  beat  you  to  the  other 
end."     • 

Duckett,  sorelv  against  his  will,  moved 
ahead  through  the  cover,  and  no  sooner 
was  he  well  started  than  Marse  Ned 
mounted  a  huge  stump  and  stood  ready. 
Several  birds  flushed  within  easy  range 
and  from  his  commanding  elevation  he  had 
no  trouble  in  bowling  them  over,  leaving 
the  task  of  securing  them  to  the  dog, 
who  performed  his  duties  in  a  faultless 
manner.  After  a  few  shots  an  anxious 
voice  exclaimed  :  "  Say,  Marse  Ned,  am 
yo'  a-comin'  ;  'pears  to  me  like  yo'  am 
sorter  hangin'  back  dar  ?  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  musical  twitter  of 
wnngs  and  a  big  bird  showed  above  the 
thicket  and  darted  for  the  woods,  passing 
some  forty  yards  from  the  stump.  The 
first  shot  missed,  but  the  second  doubled 
the  w'oodcock  up  like  a  rag  and  sent  it 
rolling  down  amid  a  cloud  of  feathers. 
Some  distance  off  in  a  little  gap  in  the 
foliage  appeared  a  broad,  black  and  very 
anxious  face,  and  the  owner  of  it  at  once 
spotted  the  man  on  the  stump. 

"  Hyar,  Marse  Ned  !  Too  d —  bad  ob 
yo'  to  be  playin'  roots  on  me  like  dat.  I 
knowd  yo'  was  up  to  some  debbiltry.  Yo' 
cum  down  offen  dar,  I  ain't  a-playin'  dawg 
fo'  yo'.     But  did  yo'  get  'um  ? " 

"  All  right,  I  got  him,"  and  he  descend- 
ed from  his  perch  and  aided  the  dog  to 
find  the  bird,  and  after  it  was  secured  the 
two  worked  on  until  the  end  was  reached, 
getting  a  couple  of  cock  on  the  way.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  swale  was  a  small 
clump  of  willows  and  they  decided  to  fin- 
ish with  it,  as  it  was  now  growing  exces- 
sively warm  and  the  pointer  was  dead 
beat ;  besides,  Duckett's  prophesied  storm, 
which  had  failed  to  materialize  during  the 
night,  w^as  apparently  not  far  distant.  The* 
dog  drew  cautiously  through  the  grass, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  neared  the  willows 
than  a  cock  flushed,  then  another  and 
another,  evidently  birds  that  had  been 
driven  there  within  a  short  time.  One 
made  back  for  the  swale  and  Marse  Ned 
stopped  it  at  once,  the  others  flew  out  in 
the  open  and  now  was  Duckett's  chance. 
Ere  he  could  pull  upon  either  Marse  Ned's 
second  barrel  w^as  fired,  but  the  cock  flew 
bravely  on  for  a  few  yards,  then  came  down 
in  response  to  the  darky's  shot. 

"  Good  on  your  head  ;  you've  wiped  my 
eye  !  "  But  Duckett  was  squinting  along 
the  rib  after  cock  number  three,  now  good 


sixty  yards  oft".  "  Shoot,  man,  sh — "  the 
trigger  was  at  last  pulled  and  to  Marse 
Ned's  intense  amazement  the  cock  came 
down  with  a  broken  wing. 

"  Yah  !  yah  !  de  ole  man  done  got  yo. 
Fotch  um,  good  dawg  !  How  'bout  dat 
sneak  powder  an'  snap  shootin'  now  ? 
He !  he  !  doant  yo'  nebber  talk  'bout 
shootin'  no  mo.  I'se  done  gwinter  tell  all 
ob  dem  'bout  dese  doins,  heah  me  !  O  ! 
Lordy,  Lordy,  it  am  bettern  catchin'  five 
coons  to  go  an'  do  up  Marse  Ned  like 
dis  yar.  My  !  I  wouldn't  hab  miss  dat 
cock  fur  a  hull  farm.  Marse  Ned,  yo'  am 
flustercated,  yo'  am  in  de  soup,  yo'  ain't 
no  good  nohow.  Yo'  shute  an'  miss  an'  I 
bring  dem  down.  Whooper-trala  to  yo', 
Marse  Ned  !  Yo's  in  de  hole — pull  de 
hole  in  arter  yo'  an'  die  !  "  and  the  de- 
lighted fellow  laughed  till  he  could  hardly 
stand,  in  which  he  was  heartily  joined  by 
his  friend.'  Then  they  sat  down  in  the 
shade  to  examine  the  bag. 

Seventeen  cock  were  arranged  side  by 
side,  Duckett  contributing  seven  birds, 
inclucling  his  last  two,  a  brace  from  his 
hat  and  a  trio  from  inside  his  shirt. 
Marse  Ned  held  a  big  hen  bird  in  his 
hand,  and  pondered  on  what  a  grand  one 
it  might  have  been  two  months  later. 
Right  well  he  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween murdering  cock  in  the  warm  season 
and  stopping  them  when  they  are  strong 
and  swift  and  wild  after  the  first  frosts. 
He  had  shot  many  of  them  early  and 
late,  and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
such  sport  as  they  had  enjoyed  that  day 
was  not  cock  shooting  as  it  should  be. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  fun  in  it, 
'tis  true,  but  it  called  for  only  moderate 
skill,  and,  besides,  there  was  the  stout- 
hearted pointer  utterly  used  up  in  a  few 
hours'  time,  and  fit  only  to  lie  in  the 
shade  and  gasp  for  air.  Later  on  that 
same  dog  would  see  the  sun  rise  and  set 
and  still  be  working  merrily,  and  the  cock 
would  dart  swift  and  free  among  the  leaf- 
less maples,  to  be  stopped  but  by  a  mas- 
ter hand.  He  had  enjoyed  himself  fairly 
well,  but  he  had  seen  something  that  sad- 
dened him.  Through  the  very  centre  of 
the  cover  was  a  row  of  stakes  driven 
firmly  into  the  soil  that  had  fed  cock  for 
years. 

''  Is  that  the  railway  line,  Duckett  ?  " 

"  Yaas,  de  surveyers  wer  froo  hyar 
'bout    free  mumfs  backs." 

"  Umph  !  Old  boy,  we  got  'em  to-day  ; 
but  next  season  fellows  will  be  jumping 
off  the  trains  and  hunting  our  grounds  to 
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death.  There'll  be  a  guide  book  saying 
quail,  cock  and  grouse  are  plentiful  in 
this  vicinity  and  twenty  guns  will  be 
roaring  in  our  choicest  covers.  But  let's 
dig  out,  for  yonder  comes  your  storm." 


A  short  distance  away  they  met  a  negro 
with  a  gun.     Quoth   Duckett  : 

"  Dar  you  be,  hey  ?  But  yo'  dun  cum  too 
late.  Dat  ar  Jones  is  alius  a  sneakin'  on 
me.     I  tole  yo  dat  he  spishuned  sumpfin." 


ON    THE    MOONLIT    RIVER. 


YACHT    CLUBS    OF    THE    EAST.* 


BY    CAPT.    A. 


COMMODORE   AUGCSTIS    RISS,    BOSTON   YACHT   CLUB. 

THE  Sturdy  New  Englancler  of  the 
coast  takes  to  salt  water  as  natu- 
rally as  a  seagull.  This  love  for 
the  ocean  is  doubtless  inherited 
from  his  British  ancestors,  who  came 
largely  from  the  seaports  and  fishing 
A'illages  of  the  mother  country  to  seek 
their  fortunes  on  the  rock-bound  shore 
■of  Massachusetts.  In  maritime  matters 
Boston  has  alwa3^s  striven  for  the  fore- 
most place.  In  the  brave  days  of  old, 
when  the  stars  and  stripes  fiew  proudly 
over  the  finest  fleet  of  merchantmen  in 
the  world,  the  Boston  clippers  were  re- 
nowned for  their  size,  their  speed  and  their 
laeauty.  The  immense  argosies  sought  car- 
_goes  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
They  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
returned  laden  with  the  silks  and  spices  of 
the  Orient.  They  doubled  stormy  Cape 
Horn  in  search  of  the  mmeral  and  hides 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Xo  sea  was  too 
tempestuous  for  their  enterprise  and  their 
valor. 

With  such  an  ancestry  as  this  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity  have  always  cherished  the  noble 
sport  of  yachting  ?  It  seems  to  be  bred 
in  their  bone  and  graven  deep  into  every 
fibre  of  their  being.  The  boys  of  Boston 
Bay  are  amphibious  animals  fairly  revel- 
ing in  the  glories  of  mud,  sand  and  salt 

*  For  valuable  notes  and   illustrations  we  are   indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  N.  S.  Stebbins,  of  Boston. 


J.     KENKALV. 

water.  A  thrifty  housewife  of  Salem  told 
me  once,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  her 
son  had  taken  a  clean  sheet  from  his 
bed  to  use  as  a  sail  for  a  dory,  and  that 
he  had  gone  on  a  cruise  the  Lord  knew 
whither.  The  evolution  of  the  pleas- 
ure craft  pure  and  simple  from  the  rude 
fishing  boat  in  which  the  humble  head  of 
a  household  took  his  family  for  an  outing 
on  a  holiday  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
But  that  yachting  should  have  reached 
its  present  proud  dimensions  in  and  around 
the  ancient  city  of  Boston  is  indeed  a 
matter  for  marvel. 

Boston  Bay  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  for 
boat  sailing.  Between  Point  Allerton  on 
the  south  and  Marblehead  on  the  north 
twenty-two  yacht  clubs  may  be  found,  all 
fairly,  and  some  of  them  pre-eminently, 
prosperous. f  These  organizations  com- 
prise a  membership  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand and  a  fleet  of  fourteen  hundred 
yachts.  True  it  is  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  craft  are  less  than  thirty  feet 
on  the  water  line,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  splendid  sport  may  be  had  in 
boats  of  limited  dimensions.  An  exhil- 
aratine    thresh    to    windward    in  a    fresh 
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THOMAS    DEAN,    SECRETARY   BOSTON    YACHT   CLUB. 

breeze  is  quite  as  enjoyable  in  a  small 
catboat  as  in  a  palatial  schooner  yacht. 
The  invigorating  ozone  of  the  briny  air, 
the  exhilarating  stimulus  of  a  closely-con- 
tested race,  can  be  as  keenly  appreciated- 
from  the  cockpit  of  a  comparative  cockle- 

t  See  illustration,  "Marblehead  Harbor,"   in  Outing  for 
September,  i8go,  p.  459. 
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shell    as    from    the    quarter  deck   of    the 
largest  schooner. 

And  very  heavy  weather,  too,  will  some 
of  those  small  boats  endure.  Cape  Cod 
is  celebrated  for  the  stout  and  able  cat- 
rigged  craft  which  seem  indigenous  to 
that  bleak,  bare  and  sandy  promontory. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hanley,  of  Monument  Beach,  has 
produced  a  type  of  boat  remarkable  not 
only  for  ability  in  heavy  weather,  but  also 
for  great  speed  in  light  airs.  His  fine 
craft  Harbinger.^  twenty  -  eight  feet  over 
all,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  of  Boston, 
has  more  than  once  beaten  the  swift 
Burgess  thirty-footer  Saladin,  owned  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Fowle.  Mr.  Hanley's  CBXAlmira, 
which  is  a  foot  shorter,  is  also  a  famous 
racer.  In  fact  the  boats  which  one  en- 
counters in  Eastern  waters  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  New  York.  The 
"skimming  dishes  "  and  "sandbaggers," 
which  the  modern  yachtsman  is  happily 
beginning  to  appreciate  as  a  most  perni- 
cious type  of  boat,  are  comparatively  rare 
"  down  East,"  and  in  my  judgment  are 
likely  to  become  obsolete  ere  long.     The 


Boston  yachtsman  believes  in  a  safe  and 
seaworthy  vessel  to  take  his  pleasure  in, 
and  for  these  sterling  qualities  he  will  not 
infrequently  sacrifice  great  speed. 

Very  keen  is  the  rivalry  existing  among 
the  yacht  clubs  clustering  around  Boston. 
The  regattas  are  closely  contested,  the 
success  of  Mr.  Burgess  as  a  yacht  design- 
er having  given  a  great  fillip  to  the  sport. 
But  the  early  history  of  yachting  in  the 
"  Hub  "  shows  what  difficulties  the  devo- 
tees of  the  diversion  had  to  contend  with. 
Few  people  in  this  present  era  would 
credit  that  when  the  founders  of  the  Bos- 
ton Yacht  Club  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter  it  was  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  a  club  of  the  kind  "might  lead  to 
immoral  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  and 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  good."  This 
did  not  occur,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
may  suppose,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  when  the  old  blue  laws  were  rigidly 
observed  and  when  the  burning  of  witches 
at  Salem  was  clearly  remembered  by  men 
of  middle  age,  but  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1866,  and  it  took  twelve   months  of 
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steady  and  sturdy  work  on  the  part  of  the 
club  before  the  prejudice  was  overcome 
and  the  charter  granted. 

It  was  on  November  21,  1S66,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Boston  Yacht  Club  sum- 
moned together  those  yachtsmen  whom 
they  thought  would  prove  eligible  mem- 
bers. The  meeting  was  thoroughly  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  club  was  organized. 
Seventy-five  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
membership  and  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  ;  Commodore,  Dexter  H. 
Follett ;  vice-commodore,  Thomas  Man- 
ning ;  secretary,  Thomas  Dean,  and  treas- 
urer, Augustus  Russ.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  j\Ir.  Dean  is  still  secretary  and 
that  j\Ir.  Russ  acted  as  treasurer  until 
1SS7,  when  he  was  elected  commodore. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  club 
rooms  were  hired  in  Boston,  and  the  club 
became  popular  and  successful.  In  June 
of  the  following  year,  after  it  had  gained 
its  charter,  it  had  the  honor  of  being  re- 
viewed by  President  Johnson  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  city.  A  few  days  later  its 
first  regatta  was   held.     There  were   six- 


teen starters,  the  first  class  taking  in  all 
yachts  over  thirty-eight  feet,  the  second 
being  confined  to  those  of  twenty-six  feet 
and  under  thirty-eight  feet,  and  the  third 
comprising  those  of  eighteen  feet  and  un- 
der twenty-six  feet.  The  winners  were 
Violet.,  Clytie'^  and  Sadie,  respectively. 

For  a  time  the  club  throve  well.  Then 
it  began  to  dwindle  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able manner,  and  for  several  years  the 
chief  object  of  its  members  seemed  to  be 
those  social  delights  of  clubdom  which 
are  charming  and  attractive,  but  which 
have  really  very  little  affinity  with  the 
regular  scope  and  work  of  a  practical  yacht 
club. 

No  true  yachtsman  despises  a  large 
and  unctuous  truffle  newly  plucked  from 
under  an  old  oak  in  a  forest  of  Perigord 
any  more  than  he  would  turn  up  the  nose 
of  contempt  at  a  bumper  of  particularly 
dry  champagne.  But  the  social  element 
is  antagonistic  to  seamanship,  and  it  acted 
as  a  sort  of  dry  rot  in  the  framework  and 
timbers   of  the  Boston   Yacht    Club,  and 

*  Illustrated  in  Outing,  September,  1890. 
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in  the  winter  of  1869  some  of  tlie  most 
prominent  members  seceded  and  formed 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  as  was  told  in 
the  September  number  of  Outing  last 
year.  This  secession  compelled  the  Bos- 
ton Yacht  Club  to  give  up  its  rooms, 
and  the  organization  was  only  kept  to- 
gether by  means  of  an  occasional  social 
function,  a  meeting  three  or  four  times  a 
year  in  the  room  of  some  hotel,  and  per- 
haps a  sail  in  squadron  array  once  or 
twice  in  the  season. 

In  1873,  however,  new  life  was  infused 
into  the  club.  It  awoke  from  its  luxurious 
sleep.  It  foreswore  sack  and  began  to 
take  a  business-like  interest  in  yachting. 
The  members  got  together  and  voted  to 
construct  a  club  house  at  City  Point, 
South  Boston,  on  a  plot  of  land  which 
they  purchased.  The  building,  though 
not  possessing  many  attractions  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  is  quite  commodious 
and  easy  of  access.  It  was  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  summer  of  1874,  and 
in  the  following  spring  was  formally 
opened  with  more  or  less  imposing  cere- 
monies. The  club  went  on  with  but  few 
exciting    incidents     until    the     winter    of 


1876,  when  the  house  was  nearly  carried 
away  by  an  ice  floe.  In  fact  it  narrowly 
escaped  demolition  and  extensive  repairs 
were  necessitated. 

In  the  following  year  Boston  began  to 
realize  more  than  ever  that  there  was 
sport  in  yachting,  and  the  club  gave  seven 
regattas  during  the  season  which  at- 
tracted considerable  mterest.  Ever  since 
then  prosperity  has  attended  the  club. 
Cups  of  value  have  been  sailed  for  from 
time  to  time,  the  finest  being  the  trophies 
presented  by  Commodore  Pfaff  and  Vice- 
Commodores  W.  E.  Connor  and  J.  B. 
Meer.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  club 
has  held  no  regattas,  but  several  interest- 
ing private  matches  have  been  sailed  and 
many  pleasant  cruises  in  company  have 
been  enjoyed.  The  organization  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  having  in  its 
management  men  of  financial  skill.  Its 
present  officers  are  :  Commodore,  Augus- 
tus Russ  ;  vice-commodore,  John  A.  Stet- 
son ;  rear-commodore,  N.  G.  Herreshoff ; 
secretary,  Thomas  Dean  ;  treasurer,  D. 
A.  Dorr.  The  entrance  fee  is  $25  and 
the  annual  dues  are  $10.  It  has  250 
members   and   a  fleet  of  18  steamers,   12 
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schooners,  one  catamaran   and  57  cutters, 
sloops  and  cats. 

One-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Boston 
Yacht  Club  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1868  and  opened  its  neat  club 
house  in  the  year  following.  Its  hrst 
commodore  was  John  Greer.  Prosperit}' 
has  attended  it  from  the  start.  The  club 
house  is  quite  conveniently  arranged. 
It  has  a  large  membership  and  quite  a  big 


tically  opens  the  season  of  yacht  racing 
in  New  England.*  Club  races  and  short 
cruises  during  the  summer  make  the  or- 
ganization a  very  popular  one.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are :  Commodore,  Arthur 
Fuller  ;  vice-commodore,  Charles  F.  Mor- 
rill ;  secretary,  W.  C.  Cherrington  ;  treas- 
urer, Thomas  Christian.  The  last  named 
gentleman  has  occupied  his  post  for 
twenty  years. 

The  Bay  View  Yacht   Club   is   also  lo- 


/       \ 


fleet  of  small  craft  on  its  roll.     Its  spring  cated  at  City  Point.     Though  only  an  in- 

regatta  on  Memorial  Day,  open  to  all  the  fant,  its  growth  has  been  both  sturdy  and 

yacht  clubs  of  the  vicinity,  annually  at-  rapid.     It  was  organized  and  incorporated 

tracts  a  large  fleet    of    contestants  —  as  in    March,    1888,   with    a  membership  of 

many    as    a    hundred    boats    often  starting.  "^Xfuirreport  of  the'^astern  Yacht  Club   Reg-atta  held 

This  regatta  is  quite  a  feature,  as  it  prac-  ^Cord.'?''  °'  ••""''  '^'''  "  "  '' '°""'  " '  "" 
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thirty  and  a  fleet  of  twenty-five.  It  now 
has  150  members  and  seventy-five  yachts. 
Its  house  is  near  that  of  the  Boston  Yacht 
Club  on  Sixth  street.  The  officers  are  : 
Commodore,  E.  J.  Gallagher ;  vice-com- 
modore, L.  M.  Johnson  ;  secretary,  W.  A. 
Cook;  treasurer,  W.  P.  Howard.  The  en- 
trance fee  is  only  $5  and  the  dues  $1  a 
quarter. 

At  the  foot  of  K  street  at  City  Point  is 


the  home  of  the  South  Boston  Mosquito 
Fleet,  a  little  club  with  a  fleet  of  about 
forty  craft,  all  under  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
Their  season  opens  on  Fast  Day  every 
year  with  a  regatta  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  zest  and  zeal  which  animate  it. 
The  officers  are  :  Commodore,  James  Ber- 
tram ;  vice-commodore,  W.  H.  Ransom  ; 
secretary,  F.  G.  Merry,  and  treasurer,  W. 
O.  Elliott. 


To  be  continued. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  YACHT  CLUB  HOUSE. 


THE    SYLVAN  SANCTUARY. 

When  heat  oppressive  makes  the  field  plants  droop, 

And  like  a  fevered  pulse  the  throbbing  air 

Exhausts  the  languid  landscape  ;  from  the  glare 
Of  sky,  grown  painful,  from  the  noisy  troop 
Of  rasp-toned  locusts  with  their  aimless  swoop  ; 

What  blest  relief  in  woods  secluded,  where 

A  gentle  coolness  leaves  the  forehead  bare 
And  limpid  streamlet  tempteth  us  to  stoop  ! 
Here  dwell  the  greenest,  tend'rest  herbs  of  all  ; 

Spring's  palest  leafy  vapor  is  outdone 

By  yonder  mosses'  tint,  against  whose  light 
In  sombre  silhouette  the  fern  sprays  fall  ; 

Not  richer  autumn's  robes  than  here  are  spun 
To  clothe  the  mould'ring  tree  trunk  from  our  sight. 

Fredk.   LeRoy  Sargent. 


WHITE    HORSE    LEDGE,    NORTH    CONWAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    IN    THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 


BY    ELLERSLIE    WALLACE. 


NU'MEROUS  regions  of  our  beauti- 
ful country  have  been  called  the 
"  Switzerland  of  America,"  but  the 
expression  was  first  applied  to  the 
White  ^Mountain  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  with  great  propriety.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  that  can  com.pete  with  it  in 
variety  and  charm  of  natural  scenery. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
successful  at  landscape  photography  must 
have  noticed  that  it  is  by  no  means  every 
kind  of  beautiful  view  that  is  suited  to 
the  camera.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
landscapes  _where  the  main  feature  is  ex- 
tended distance.  The  effect  of  these  dis- 
tant reaches  upon  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation is  charming,  but  when  an  attempt 
to  photograph  such  a  subject  is  made 
the  plate  usually  fogs  from  over  exposure, 
and  at  the  best  of  times  the  outlines  of 
the  distant  hills  are  so  faint  as  to  be 
hardly  visible  upon  the  negative,  and  quite 
invisible  upon  the  print.* 

The  great  thing  desirable,  then,  in 
natural  landscapes  which  are  to  be  pho- 

*  See  our  articles  on  Landscape  Photography  in  Outing, 
March,  1891,  p.  467,  and  Photographing  Foliage,  July,  1851, 
p.  305. 


tographically  treated  is  that  they  be  not 
too  far  away.  To  this  we  may  add  that 
a  well-broken  up  or  diversified  mountain 
region  is  more  amenable  to  photography 
than  one  which  is  monotonous  in  charac- 
ter, like,  for  instance,  many  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Pennsylvania.  In  these 
latter  places  we  often  find  good  isolated 
studies  of  foliage,  and  at  times  very  noble 
river  reaches,  as  along  the  Susquehanna 
and  upper  Delaware  ;  but  the  mountain 
ranges,  although  steep  and  rocky,  are 
covered  with  foliage  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
monotonous  in  form  and  in  color,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  pictorial  effects  are  concerned. 
The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
offer  greater  differences.  Rock  predomi- 
nates in  their  structure — granite  rock  fre- 
quently, giving  bold  and  picturesque  out- 
lines to  the  mountain  ranges  and  peaks, 
and  forming  "ledges,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
of  imposing  size. 

The  White  Horse  Ledge  at  North  Con- 
way is  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape 
for  miles  around.  It  is  about  eight  hundred 
feet  high,  and  is  impressive  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  so  when  mists  drift  along 
its  sides  or  hang  over  its  summit,  as  they 
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NORTH    CONWAY    AND    MOl'NT    KEAKSARGE. 


often  do.  This  grand  rock,  with  its  coni- 
panion,  Hart's  Ledge,  and  Moat  Moun- 
tain, lying  just  in  the  rear,  form  together 
a  subject  in  all  respects  fitted  for 
photography.  Innumerable  points 
will  be  found  in  the  meadows  or 
"  Intervale  "  for  which  North  Con- 
way is  so  justly  famed,  from  which 
the  ledges  and  mountain  may  be 
well  seen,  and  where  suitable  fore- 
grounds can  be  had. 

The  meadows  near  North  Con- 
way abound  in  beautiful  subjects 
for  photography.  Elm  trees,  grace- 
ful in  form  and  luxuriant  in  foli- 
age, overhang  the  roads  and  paths, 
or  stand  like  sentinels  by  the  Saco, 
which  brawls  along  over  pebbly 
bottoms,  widening  out  at  times  into 
sunny  shallows.  Sometimes  the 
river  contracts  into  narrow,  deep 
pools,  and  again  will  send  off  a 
whole  family  of  little  streams  that 
rush  along  for  miles  far  removed 
from  the  parent  water,  on  each  and 
every  one  of  which  photographic 
subjects  may  be  found  in  plenty. 
As  the  Saco  River  receives  the 
drainage  from  the  region  of  the 
great  White  Mountain  or  Crawford 
Notch,  freshets  are  frequent  and 
violent.     From  this  cause  there  are 


seldom  two  years  in  suc- 
cession when  these  smaller 
streams  run  in  the  same 
channel.  This,  in  great 
measure,  accounts  for  the 
charming  variety  of  the 
scenery  that  may  be  found 
by  the  photographer  visit- 
ing North  Conway  year 
after  year. 

The  village  of  North 
Conway  itself  was,  within 
the  writer's  recollection,  a 
very  quaint,  quiet  and  prim- 
itive New  England  town. 
The  view  which  is  here 
given  was  made  in  the 
year  1867,  before  such 
a  thing  as  a  railroad  was 
thought  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  those  days  the 
route  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains was  over  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee  to  Centre  Har- 
bor, where  there  used  to  be 
a  good  old-fashioned  scram- 
ble to  get  seats  in  or  on 
the  stage.  Of  course 
those  who  had  to  take  inside  seats 
were  "  nowhere,"  except  in  rainy  weather, 
when   just  the   opposite    was    true.      The 
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drive  to  North  Conway,  about  thirty 
miles,  is  delightful.  The  great  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains  are  not  seen  for 
some  time  after  leaving  Centre  Harbor, 
but  the  gradual  approach  to  them  is  very 
interesting.  Many  of  the  lesser  moun- 
tains passed  on  the  way  are  not  at  all  un- 
interesting. 

Our  illustration  on  the  preceding  page 
gives  an  excellent  view  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  lesser  peaks,  which  bears 
the  curious  Indian  name  of  "  Chocorua." 
The  point  from  which  this  view  is  made 
(Chocorua  village)  is  some  eighteen  miles 
from  North  Conway,  and  is  a  pleasant 
day's  drive.  The  lake  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance is  named  from  the  mountain.  North 
Conway  thus  is  a  centre  from  which 
numerous  excursions  in  quest  of  the  pic- 
turesque may  be  made.  After  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  is  exhausted,  and  this 
will  take  some  time,  the  following  routes 
may  be  explored  :  Potter's  Farm,  Swift 
River  Falls,  over  Thorn  Hill  to  Jackson, 
Chocorua  Lake,  and  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kearsarge.  Mount  Kearsarge  is  the  right- 
hand  one  of  the  two  peaks  seen  in  the 
view  of  North  Conway  village,  cut  No.  2, 
and  from  the  hotel  on  its  top  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the  whole  White  Moun- 
tain range  may  be  obtained.  The  view 
north  toward  Mount  Washington  might 
be  attempted  with  the  camera  if  the  air 
were  particularly  free  from  haze  and 
smoke,  though  it  is  rather  too  distant  for 
effective  photographing. 

From  North  Conway  to  the  Glen 
House  at  the  base  of  Mount  Washington 
is  about  twenty-four  miles.  If  the  excur- 
sion to  Jackson  has  been  made  the  most 
picturesque  portion  of  the  route  will  have 
been  exhausted.  As  the  great  peaks  are 
approached  the  country  grows  wilder  and 
the  road  generally  runs  through  forests, 
which  are  so  dense  that  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  mountains  are  obtain- 
able. But  at  the  Glen  House  the  pano- 
rama of  the  great  mountains  is  a  most 
superb  one,  and  is  even  nearer  than  some 
of  the  views  at  North  Conway.  It  will 
very  well  repay  the  photographing,  but 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  suit- 
able foregrounds.  There  is  only  this  one 
view  here  to  make. 

The  traveler  will  no  doubt  make  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington.  There  is 
nothing  of  any  particular  photographic 
interest  on  the  way  up  on  the  glen  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  indeed  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  routes.     It  will  often 


happen,  however,  that  the  cloud  effects  at 
the  "  tip-top  "  are  very  fine,  so  the  cam- 
era should  be  in  readiness.  The  general 
interest  of  the  trip  is  very  great. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  Crawford 
House,  in  the  Great  Notch,  is  fruitful  in 
subjects  of  a  grandiose  order,  but  they 
are  much  the  same  in  character.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Willard 
is  very  interesting  and  numcious  fine 
mountain  eft"ects  may  be  had  from  the 
railroad.  To  the  north  of  the  Crawford 
Notch  the  country  is  comparatively  unin- 
teresting in  the  pictorial  sense,  while  that 
to  the  south,  toward  North  Conway,  is 
much  better.  If  a  photographic  trip  to 
the  great  peaks  of  the  range  be  under- 
taken an  excellent  plan  is  to  drive  in  a 
wagon  from  North  Conway  to  the  Craw- 
ford House,  stopping  on  the  way  for 
picturesque  bits,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
Profile  House  by  rail.  There  are  beauti- 
ful views  to  be  made  at  and  near  the  Pro- 
file and  in  the  Franconia  Notch. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  mountain  climb- 
ing will  find  it,  in  perfection,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  whole  region.  If 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  be  made 
from  the  Glen  House  I  would  advise  all 
who  can  to  walk  up  the  eight  miles — that 
is,  if  they  are  in  any  sort  of  fair  training 
to  do  so.  The  air  grows  more  and  more 
bracing  and  stimulating  the  higher  one 
goes,  and  it  is  very  much  more  enjoyable 
not  to  be  crowded  into  a  stage  with  per- 
haps uncongenial  companions.  One  cau- 
tion must  be  given  here  :  On  no  account 
leave  the  roadway  if  a  mist  comes  up,  as 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  Numerous 
lives  have  been  lost  by  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  A  good  warm  overcoat  or 
shawl  should  be  done  up  in  a  strap  and 
carried  along,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
weather  may  be  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. And  if  it  be  determined  to  ride  up 
in  the  stage  extra  clothing  should  be  put 
on  before  starting,  particularly  if  the  as- 
cent be  made  in  the  afternoon.  The  stage 
leaves  at  3  p.  m.  and  seldom  arrives  at 
the  tip-top  before  7:30,  so  that  the  chill 
of  the  evening  has  full  force  upon  the 
passengers  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  there  is  no  inside  to  these  stages, 
for  they  are  simply  open  wagons  with 
gum  -  cloth  curtains,  which  are  always 
rolled  off  for  safety's  sake  in  a  wind,  lest 
the  stage  should  be  upset.  So  if  a  storm 
comes  on  the  passengers  just  have  to  sit 
still  and  "  take  it." 

To  one  who  has  never  been  up  on  the 
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cloud  level  an  experience  like  this,  al- 
though perhaps  unpleasant  at  the  time,  is 
worth  undergoing.  The  cloud  form  is 
often  so  distinct  in  outline  that  one's  head 
will  be  in  it  and  see  nothing,  while  by 
stooping  down  toward  the  ground  every- 
thing is  visible.  If  the  moon  is  full 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  weather  partly 
cloudy  and  partly  clear,  the  cloud  views 
at  night  from  the  tip-top  will  always  be 
interesting  and  at  times  of  unparalleled 
grandeur.  I  was  once  favored  with  one 
of  these  great  views  in  August.  The 
wind  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  the  moon  was 
full,  and  immense  banks  of  cumulus  clouds 
could  be  seen  extending  from  the  tip-top 
for  miles  in  every  direction.  The  alter- 
nate opening  and  closing  of  the  mists 
around  the  tip-top  and  the  brilliant  moon- 
light on  the  clouds  made  a  glorious  sight, 
particularly  when  the  high  elevation  of 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  re- 
membered, which  puts  the  observers  into 
the  clouds  themselves.  They  then  appear 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  on  the 
sea  level. 

Ardent  photographers  visiting  the  White 
Mountains,  and  particularly  those  who 
make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington, 
must  be  prepared  for  a  trial  of  patience 
in  respect  to  weather.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  photograph  successfully  than  a  near 
mountain  view,  such  as  one  obtains  from 
the  Glen  or  the  Crawford  House  porch,  if 


the  light  be  right.  By  this  we  mean  that 
there  should  be  sun  enough  shining  on 
the  mountains  themselves  to  make  the  de- 
tails easily  visible  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera.  But  if  the  panorama  from 
the  Glen  were  attempted  just  before  sun- 
set, when  the  lens  would  necessarily  face 
the  strong  light  in  the  sky,  the  result 
would  be  a  badly  fogged  and  indistinct 
picture. 

A  great  secret  of  success  in  landscape 
photography  is  not  to  expose  a  plate  un- 
less the  light  is  just  right,  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  one  will  often 
have  to  wait  until  it  becomes  sOv  If  space 
permitted  I  could  tell  many  tales  about 
these  "  waits  "  for  light  and  weather.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  in  modern  photog- 
raphy that  the  camera  and  sensitive  plate 
are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  or  unusual  effect  of  light,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  a  given  view  will  appear 
different  in  the  different  lightings  which 
the  sun  casts  upon  it  in  his  daily  march, 
and  that  it  is  the  photographer's  business 
to  select  that  hour  and  that  light  which 
best  bring  out  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
view. 

In  such  a  delightful  region  as  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  time  spent 
in  the  open  air  for  the  special  purpose  of 
observing  and  noting  these  effects  will  be 
repaid  in  health  and  enjoyment  as  well  as 
in  better  success  with  the  camera. 


THE    POOL. 


I  KNOW  a  dim  marsh  place  where  tules  grow, 

And  mosses  cling  about  the  water's  edge  : 

Here  tremulous  borders  strengthen  edge  on  edge, 
And  murmurous  winds  steal  thro'  them,  soft  and  low  ; 
Here  dog-wood  blossoms,  pure  and  white  as  snow, 

■  Lean  round,  grave  eyes  above  the  shining  pool. 

How  still  they  are  !     How  motionless — how  cool ! 
Here,  stealthy  serpents,  sliding,  come  and  go. 
Parting  the  grasses  noiselessly.     Like  gold — 

Or  cups  of  gold — the  water  lilies  sleep, 

Drowsily  rocking  on  the  water's  crest. 
Somewhere  a  cuckoo  calls  ;  then,  growing  bold, 

Frog  voices  blend  in  chorus  soft  and  deep  : 

"O,  world-worn  heart  !     Come  !     Here  is  peace  and  rest  !  " 

Ella  Higginson, 


A  BEGGAR    ON    HORSEBACK. 


BY     GIP     SEY, 


THE  world  belongs  to  those  who  take 
it,  we  are  told. 
By  this  rule  hard  work  and  no 
play,  slim  rations  and  brilliant  vis- 
tas of  things  longed  for  and  never  pos- 
sessed were  mine  by  right,  and  not,  as  I 
sometimes  rebelliously  thought,  by  wrong  ; 
for  they  were  all  I  took  from  this  great, 
hard  world. 

One  morning  (it  was  Sunday  and  I  did 
not  spring  from  bed  before  my  eyes  were 
open)  I  lay  and  watched  the  sunshine 
dancing  upon  my  wall.  Not  long  before 
somebody  had  given  me  a  lovely  little 
lithograph  landscape  study.  I  had  seen 
at  the  time  that  it  was  a  pretty  picture  of 
green  trees  and  trembling  shadows,  but  it 
was  so  long  since  I  had  looked  upon  na- 
ture, save  the  bit  of  sky  visible  from  my 
window,  that  it  stirred  no  emotion  within 
me.  I  had  pinned  it  to  my  wall,  thinking 
merely  that  it  hid  a  patch  of  the  ugly 
paper,  and  had  scarce  thought  of  it  since. 

I  did  not  look  at  it  now,  but  stared. 
AVhat  magic  that  narrow  shaft  of  sunshine 
wrought  !  A  bit  of  fairyland,  a  space  of 
dreamland,  had  sprung  to  view  on  my 
dingy  wall.  Golden  atmospheres  veiled 
these  magic  hilltops  and  lured  me  with 
radiant  beguiling,  the  woodland  vistas 
beckoned  with  myriad  poetic  mfluences, 
and  the  sweet,  far  horizon  was  illumined 
with  a  promise  that  there  at  last  might  be 
the  rest  I  had  hungered  for  and  never 
known.  Like  handwriting  on  the  wall  I 
seemed  to  see  beneath  the  picture  :  "All 
this  belongs  to  whosoever  will  take  it." 

"  Why  should  I  not  travel  ? "  I  asked 
myself,  in  what  may  have  been  a  sudden 
access  of  madness.  "  Why  should  I  not 
travel  when  L  am  longing  to  all  my  life  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  no  money,"  re- 
torted grim  Common  Sense. 

"  I've  $io  in  hand ;  next  week,  the 
Brothei'ly  Love  will  pay  me  ten  more  for 
my  '  Biter  Bit  ; '  perhaps  by  the  time 
that  is  gone  the  Sisterly  Union  will  send 
me  ten  for  my  'Temptations  of  Wealth.' 
I  manage  to  wring  about  $40  a  month 
from  the  niggardly  patrons  of  penny-a- 
liners —  why  not  see  if  something  else 
may  not  be  bought  with  that  money  than 
the  same  eternal  garret  and  •  the  same 
eternally  oleomargarined  crusts?" 


Common  Sense  relaxed  not  a  fibre  of 
its  grimness.  "You  cannot  travel  and 
work,  too." 

"  I  can  at  least  change  to  another  gar- 
ret," I  entreated.  "  In  that  garret  in 
some  other  city  I  can  still  turn  my 
crank." 

Now,  I  did  not  mean  to  stop  in  a  city. 
I  hungered  for  the  horizon  ;  the  spell  was 
upon  me  of  the  mystery  of  distance,  but 
it  was  a  distance  and  horizon  not  over 
roofs  and  chimneys,  but  over  dimpled 
fields,  singing  forests  and  chanting  sea. 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  my  garret 
into  the  sweet  country,  but  the  very  idea 
seemed  too  preposterous  to  put  into 
words,  so  I  shaved  it  down  into  a  change 
from  garret  to  garret. 

But  Common  Sense  was  not  persuaded. 
She  had  always  had  trouble  with  me  one 
way  and  another,  and  possibly  discour- 
agement— certainly  not  conviction — made 
her  cover  her  ugly  old  face  now  and 
leave  me  to  my  doom. 

Who  that  saw  me  on  the  Connecticut  that 
next  afternoon  would  have  imagined  that 
I  was  the  very  poorest  tourist  in  all  that 
throng  !  I  was  too  poor  to  have  any 
sort  of  a  home  on  earth  and  had  never 
seen  one  in  the  skies.  I  had  had  to  give 
up  my  Tenth  avenue  garret,  not  possess- 
ing the  means  to  pay  for  it  during  my 
absence.  I  had  just  $4.50  in  my  purse, 
beside  my  ticket  to  Boston,  and  the 
crackers  and  cheese  in  my  basket  were  to 
be  my  dinners  and  breakfasts  and  suppers 
till  some  raven  should  come  with  a  change 
of  diet  for  me. 

And  ravens  had  never  been  very  thick 
in  the  desert  of  my  days  ! 

I  sat  up  in  the  saloon  till  the  lights 
were  put  out.  I  had  listened  to  the  band 
concert  with  just  as  pleased  ears  as  had  I 
rolled  in  gold,  and  I  was  as  free  to  pick 
out  the  brides  and  to  laugh  at  the  spoony 
grooms. 

But  the  lights  were  put  out  and  down  I 
must  go  below. 

I  took  for  my  bed  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
necticut. I  would  not  descend  into  the 
fetid  cabin  and  I  could  not  pay  for  a 
stateroom.  Don't  ask  me  the  complex- 
ion of  the  matron  whose  mattress  was 
at  my  feet.     Ask  me  nothing  of  the  ac- 
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cent  of  my  dos-a-dos,  whose  elbows  never 
touched  my  back  that  she  did  not  cry 
"  Be  aisy  there  !  " — as  if  I  were  anything 
else. 

Amid  motley  complexions  and  accents 
un-American  I  slept  well.  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  my  sit- 
uation, for  I  had  chosen  it  of  my  own  free 
will. 

Long  before  our  boat  reached  Fall 
River  I  was  up,  clothed  and  in  my  right 
mind.  I  stepped  gingerly  over  the  sleep- 
ing beauties,  who  snored  and  tossed  them- 
selves about  as  liberally  as  they  could 
have  done  in  the  penetralia  of  their  own 
boudoirs,  till  I  reached  the  toilet  room. 
So  early  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  made 
myself  fresh  at  my  leisure.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  place  was  transformed  into  a 
maze  of  horrors,  scores  of  unwomanly 
creatures,  altogether  unshrinking  in  the 
most  grotesque  undress,  almost  no  dress 
at  all,  coolly  washing  sets  of  false  teeth 
in  the  common  basins,  unwinding  horrible 
arrangements  of  crimps,  scattering  snarls 
of  coarse  hair  over  the  floor,  and  snatch- 
ing the  toilet  articles  from  each  other  as 
famished  curs  snatch  bones.  I  looked  on 
for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  superior  air, 
ineffably  offensive  had  anyone  noticed  it, 
I  sailed  away  as  if  millions  were  at  my 
beck  instead  of  $4.50. 

I  remembered  once  to  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  ferry  made  cheap  rents. 

"Which  is  the  nearest  ferry?"  I  asked 
of  a  depot  attache  in  Boston.  When  he 
answered  "  East  Boston  "  I  took  a  car 
therefor.  In  two  hours  I  had  found  a 
sloping-roofed  garret,  with  a  dormer  win- 
dow looking  into  a  mass  of  horse-chestnut 
boughs.  Before  bedtime  my  trunk  came, 
and  I  made  tea  over  my  oil  stove  and 
toasted  my  crackers  and  spread  them  with 
cheese  exactly  as  I  had  done  countless 
times  in  my  Tenth  avenue  garret,  miles 
away. 

How  long  will  $3.75  last  in  a  garret  at 
50  cents  the  week? 

It  lasted  me  till  more  money  came, 
until  I  had  dispatched  another  $10  arti- 
cle ;  until  I  had  wandered  a  good  deal 
about  Boston,  always  crossing  by  the  two- 
cent  ferry  and  carrying  my  lunch  in  my 
pocket.  It  lasted  till  really  I  felt  like  a 
traveled  person  and,  like  Poor  Jo,  must 
"  move  on." 

On  bread  and  radishes  one  may  sup- 
port life  so  long  as  the  bread  and  radishes 
last.  Much  bread  and  many  radishes 
may  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  and  after  my 


rent  was  pai^  in  advance  I  had  three.  I 
bought  tea  and  condensed  milk.  I  could 
always  get  hot  water  downstairs,  what 
wanted  I  more  ? 

Fortunately  I  was  in  a  clean  house. 
My  landlady  was  a  "  Cape  Codder  "  and 
alive  to  the  virtues  of  soap  and  water. 
She  was  good  natured,  too,  and  often 
brought  me  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  wedge 
of  cabbage  from  the  family  "  biled  dish." 
They  are  a  thrifty  people,  those  Cape 
Codders,  and,  were  there  blood  in  it,  would 
squeeze  a  stone.  My  landlady  kept  no 
swill  pail — "  never  havin'  nothin  to  put  in 
it,"  she  said  ;  and  yet  I,  nurtured  by  poverty 
and  admonished  by  toil,  knew  an  economi- 
cal dodge  or  two  that  amazed  her.  "  What 
do  you  do  with  the  water  your  '  biled 
dish  '  is  cooked  in  ? "  I  asked  one  day. 

"  Throw  it  away,"  answered  my 
sprightly  Codder. 

I  pretended  enormous  amazement, 
though  I  felt  none  at  all,  for  I  know  the 
perforations  in  our  national  systems  of 
economy.  But  always  after  that  Mrs. 
Cod  gave  me  the  rich  soup  in  which  her 
dinner  was  boiled  and  seemed  pleased  to 
see  me  skim  it  closely,  and  then  eat  it  as  ■ 
a  wholesome  and  nourishing,  although 
not  over  delicate,  soupe  au  choix. 

It  was  a  house  of  working  women  and 
of  struggles  to  get  every  atom  of  nourish- 
ment out  of  every  ounce  of  food.  On  the 
parlor  floor  of  the  old  -  fashioned  wood- 
en house,  eminently  respectable,  but  with 
wolfish  spectres  at  every  door,  lived  two 
women  besides  our  landlady's  family. 
Both  women  made  "  jumpers  "  for  city 
shops  and  earned  thus  from  $3  to  $5 
a  week.  On  the  second  floor  a  grocer's 
clerk  lived,  with  wife  and  children  three, 
on  $10  a  week.  On  the  floor  above  lived, 
for  six  weeks,  a  summer  tourist,  a  bloom- 
less,  wide-eyed,  inky  creature,  with  but 
one  gown  and  a  half,  who  knew  all  Eu- 
rope and  the  art,  poetry  and  economics 
thereof,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gaieties, 
and  was  now  on  her  way  to  that  dim 
Orient  known  as  "  down  East." 

When  I  left  my  East  Boston  lodging  I 
knew  every  public  library,  every  museum, 
every  free  collection  of  pictures  and  relics 
in  Boston.  I  knew  the  historical  and  gen- 
ealogical collections  and  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  all  those  stately  Boston  grand- 
fathers whose  pompous  offspring  did  not 
know  me  from  an  ink  blot.  I  knew  all 
the  parks  and  gardens  and  the  arboreal 
aristocracy  generally  labeled  "  Keep  off 
the  grass,"  and  I  had  ridden  to  the  end 
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of  every  suburban  street  railway  line  that 
ran  open  cars.  Marblehead  I  had  ex- 
plored by  the  sea,  and  Hamilton  and  As- 
bury  Park  in  the  woods.  I  had  rolled 
through  the  gardens  and  fields  to  Newton 
and  under  the  shadows  of  Milton's  blue 
hill.  And  with  it  all  I  had  earned  my 
dollar  each  day  by  rising  with  the  summer 
dawn  and  working  hours  before  the  rest 
of  the  world  breakfasted.  I  went  to  bed 
with  the  birds,  and  so  my  hours  were 
economized  as  strictly  as  my  pennies. 

When  I  turned  my  face  toward  the 
dawn  m  July,  it  was  with  ten  whole  dol- 
lars my  own.  When  I  awoke  on  the 
steamer  we  were  close  upon  the  wharf 
where  I  should  change  for  the  seagirt 
farm  for  which  1  was  bound. 

The  farmer  awaited  me,  a  wild,  hairy 
creature  in  a  straw  hat  fringed  like  a 
mediaeval  aureole,  and  home  -  dyed  gar- 
ments sodden  with  brme.  I  was  popped 
into  a  dancing  boat,  and  soon  mighty 
strokes  lashed  the  smiling  water  and  bore 
us  on  and  away  to  a  far,  beetling  shore. 

Whither  is  she  fleeing,  this  antique  maid 
from  the  West,  dashing  over  the  sea  from 
the  only  \vorld  she  knew  into  a  mysteri- 
ous region  roared  at  by  the  eternal  sea, 
veiled  in  eternal  haze,  a  boulderland 
where  only  pines  and  lichens  grow  by 
nature  and  rough  berries  ripen,  and 
where  the  women  must  be  strange  indeed 
to  mate  with  such  fantastic  amphibious 
creatures  as  this  ? 

Its  owner  called  it  "a  farm."  I  should 
have  called  it  "  a  fishery."  It  was  almost 
an  island,  but  an  isthmus  some  ten 
feet  wide  at  high  tide  made  it  a  part  of 
the  main.  The  house  was  surrounded 
with  fish  flakes  and  drying  fish.  The 
ground  was  white  with  scallop  shells.  A 
few  dusky  dahlias  burned  against  the 
weatherbeaten  walls.  Sunflowers,  mari- 
golds and  sweet  williams  grew  where 
scallop  shells  were  the  least  abundant. 

I  was  hungry.  I  scented  frying  fish. 
My  nostrils  dilated  with  satisfaction. 
Fresh  fish,  clams  and  lobsters  in  abun- 
dance, all  for  $3  a  week  I  I  ^chuckled. 
Little  did  I  dream  how  utterly  I  should 
loathe  them  all  and  wish  I  could  eat  grass 
like  the  Babylonian  king  before  my  sum- 
mer was  ended  on  that  aquatic  farm. 

Three  times  a  day  for  nine  weeks  hot 
sour  milk  biscuits  were  the  only  bread  I 
saw.  But  I  knew  not  that  I  should  yearn 
for  Boston  crackers  with  unspeakable 
yearning  when  I  went  in  at  the  door  and 
met  mine  hostess    scraping   dough  from 


huge  arms  with  a  case  knife  as  she 
advanced.  "  Law  sakes  !  "  she  said, 
"  You're  kinder  elderly.  I  thought  you 
was  a  gul,  from  your  bein'  a  miss." 

Was  ever  a  night's  rest  so  sweet  as 
mine  on  that  fresh  straw  bed,  with  the 
steep  roof  only  four  feet  from  my  nose, 
the  sea  singing  lullabies  close  under  my 
.window  and  far-away  island  lights  twink- 
ing  at  me  across  the  deep  every  time  I 
unclosed  my  eyes  ?  The  tonic  ozone  of 
burnished  seaweed  filled  my  breast,  and  I 
fell  asleep  in  an  ecstasy  and  awoke  in  an- 
other that  I  was  not  in  my  Tenth  avenue 
garret,  but  afloat  in  the  world  and  on  the 
sea,  with  two  weeks'  board  in  my  pocket 
and  postage  stamps  for  a  month. 

On  that  strip  of  rocky  shore  we  were 
really  out  at  sea.  High  hills  hid  the 
mainland  from  us  and  on  three  sides  was 
the  eternal  ocean.  That  summer  was  al- 
most like  a  long  sea  voyage,  for  we 
watched  the  signs  of  the  weather  as 
closely  and  were  as  deeply  thrilled  to  be 
"  spoken  "  by  passing  craft.  But  it  was 
a  sea  voyage  putting  into  many  fair  har- 
bors and  touching  at  many  an  interesting 
shore.  One  day  we  would  row  over  to 
one  of  the  large  islands  and  wander  far 
afield  to  hunt  up  the  storekeeper.  When 
we  found  him,  in  orchard  or  by  shelly 
shore,  he  would  unlock  a  dusky,  shed-like 
building,  where  was  scarcely  space  to  turn 
among  hanging  hams  and  boots  of  cow- 
hide, tinware,  woodenware  and  pre-Adam- 
ite  millinery,  and  let  us  rummage  at  will 
among  piles  of  cheap  calico  and  shelves 
of  groceries  smelling  of  the  catacombs. 
"  Por "  always  entered  with  unvarying 
salutation,  "Waal,  Ben  [or  Jim  or  Joe  or 
Hen],  what  ken  yer  gi'me  to-day  ?  "  Fre- 
quent, but  not  unvarying,  the  answer  : 
"  Waal,  John,  guess  I  can  giv  yer  'lickin'  !" 

Other  days  we  called  on  island  neigh- 
bors and  heard  all  the  gossip  of  the  ar- 
chipelago. Sometimes  we  climbed  over 
the  hills  and  down  the  other  side,  and 
joined  clambakes  and  "  fish  fries,"  and 
picnics,  where  uncouth  kissing  games  re- 
signed me  to  the  fact  of  being  "elderly," 
instead  of  a  "  gul." 

With  boating,  rowing,  fishing  the  days 
sped  away  Conscience  whispered  at 
first,  then  yelled  aloud,  that  with  this 
al  fresco  and  marine  existence  I  was 
laying  up  strength,  without  doubt,  and 
securing  enjoyment,  but  I  was  earning  no 
dollars.  "  Perish  the  thought !  "  I  cried. 
"What  have  dollars  and  I  to  do  with 
each  other  on  these  virgin  rocks,  whither 
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the  sea  brings  our  food  as  the  ravens  to 
the  prophets,  and  the  fields  furnish  our 
beds  when  the  golden  grain  is  threshed  !  " 

"  We  must  go  over  to  Camden  and  do 
some  shopping,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  that 
very  day.  And  I  shuddered,  knowing 
that  to  me  the  household  looked  for  the 
coin  of  Camden  shopping. 

I  hadn't  a  cent.  By  no  possibility 
could  payment  from  the  Sisterly  Union 
reach  me  before  another  two  weeks.  Cof- 
fee was  not  brought  by  the  sea,  weak  and 
thin  though  ours  was  ;  nor  yet  sugar,  nor 
flour,  nor  yet  the  vinegar  we  ate  with  our 
rock-grown  salads  or  the  salt  that  sprin- 
kled our  fish. 

"  We  must  go  next  Saturday,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  firmly.  Saturday  !  And  this  was 
Monday. 

Blackberries  were  ripe  and  abundant. 
They  are  not  easily  gathered,  and  by 
night  I  was  convinced  of  it.  The  whole 
railway  system  of  the  United  States  was 
depicted  upon  my  face,  arms  and  hands. 
I  was  stuck  as  thick  with  thorns  as  a 
welcome-little-stranger  cushion  with  pins. 

"  Law  sakes  !  "  commented  Mrs.  Brown 
at  supper.  "Your's  red  as  an  old  lob- 
ster !  " 

Is  an  old  lobster  redder  than  a  young  ? 

I  had  picked  ten  quarts  of  berries. 

The  next  night  my  berries  were  twenty- 
one  quarts.  Susie  had  seventeen  quarts 
and  Nanny  had  twenty-two. 

Wednesday  morning  the  two  girls  made 
stupendous  toilets.  Nanny  wore  a  fille- 
du-re'giment  jacket  of  scarlet  flannel  and 
skirt  of  primrose  cheese  cloth  trimmed 
with  blue  gimp  half  a  foot  wide.  Susie's 
gown  was  a  woolen  plaid  of  as  many 
colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  and  the  hats  of 
both  the  maids  had  been  purchased  from 
a  passing  schooner  trading  straw  for  salted 
fish. 

"  For  "  rowed  us  over  to  B.,  still  under 
the  mediaeval  aureole,  but  with  a  paper 
collar  added  to  his  costume  that  was  like 
a  space  of  corpse  pallor  and  made  me 
think  of  a  drowned  man  wreathed  in  sea- 
Vi^eed  and  deep  ocean  growths,  all  save 
the  space  of  a  strangled  neck.  "  For  " 
stayed  in  the  dory  and  guarded  the  reserves, 
while  the  girls  and  I,  each  with  a  ten- 
quart  basketful  on  her  arm,  went  our  sep- 
arate ways  into  town. 

It  looked  a  very  blue  town  to  me. 

My  spectacles  were  blue.  My  gown 
was  Mrs.  Brown's  ;  my  hat  had  sailed  the 
main,  like  Captain  Kidd,  for  many  a  year. 
Mrs.    Brown's  specific    gravity    exceeded 


mine  by  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and 
the  familiar  purser  and  handspike  were  in 
all  perceiving  minds. 

Did  I,  I  wonder,  achieve  the  true  naiad 
swagger  of  swaying  boats  and  slippery 
rocks  as  I  approached  a  pretty  lady  in  an 
open  doorway  and  asked  politely  : 

"  Do  you  wish  for  any  fresh  blackber- 
ries ?" 

The  lady  shot  a  sharply  inquisitive  look 
at  me. 

"  Doncher  want  no  blackbr'ys  ?  '  I  hast- 
ened to  insist. 

"  At  what  price?  "  asked  the  lady 

Here  was  a  howdydo  !  I  had  forgotten 
to  ask  the  girls  what  to  demand. 

"  Guess  'bout  six  cents,"  I  ventured. 

T'  .  lady  changed  her  quart  bowl  for 
one  of  four  quarts  with  such  alacrity  that 
I  knew  I  had  blundered.  In  turning 
them  out  from  my  pail  into  her  pan  my 
awkwardness  was  colossal.  Full  two 
quarts  were  spilled  upon  the  door  step 
and  rolled  like  black  goblins  all  over  the 
place. 

"  Have  you  ever  sold  berries  before  ?  " 
asked  the  lady.  "  You  don't  seem  very 
handy." 

Handy  ! 

Too,  too  handy,  I  thought,  for  just  at 
that  instant  I  caught  the  sparkle  of  an 
unremembered  ring.  I  snatched  my  hand 
away  as  if  the  lady's  money  burned  me. 
I  saw  her  eyeing  my  one  ancestral  dia- 
mond. I  am  confident  she  thought  it 
glass  when  I  asked  : 

"  Dy'er  want  to  n'gage  some  for  pre- 
sarvin'  ?  " 

From  door  to  door  up  that  hot  hill  ! 
At  some  I  sold  a  quart  for  ten  cents,  at 
more  I  sold  none.  At  the  very  summit 
of  the  hill  a  housekeeper  took  all  my 
remaining  berries,  beating  me  down  to  six 
cents.  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  and 
to  be  able  to  go  down  to  the  boat  and 
rest  a  while  before  starting  out  with  more. 
As  I  turned  away,  the  lady  asked  suspi- 
ciously : 

"  Do  you  always  wear  those  glasses  ? " 

"  No,  madam,"  I  replied  in  my  purest 
accents  ;  "  I  adopt  them  only  when  I  sell 
ten  -  cent  berries  for  six  cents  at  back 
doors."     The  lady's  face  was  a  study. 

When  my  berries  were  sold  I  had  $1.50. 
One  lady  had  offered  me  a  cup  of  tea 
and  another  a  piece  of  custard  pie. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  have  some  ice 
cream  !  "  I  sighed,  as  we  met  near  the 
wharf,  where  our  boat  danced  with  impa- 
tience.     Somebody    laughed.      It    was   a 
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summer  visitor,  and   I   heard    him  say  to 
others  of  his  kind  : 

"  One  of  them  is  not  an  aborigine." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  aslced  the  girls. 

*'  Not  a  regular  berry  picker,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

, "  He  means  me,"  said  both  girls  at 
once,  with  half-pitving  glances  at  my  un- 
lovely costume. 

With  our  next  berries  we  did  not  go  to 
B.  '"  Por "  rowed  us  over  to  Camden, 
and  by  Monday,  when  we  all  went,  with 
spreading  sails,  in  the  Lily  Dale,  with 
"  Por "  as  our  skipper,  I  had  paid  a 
week's  board  with  berries  and  had  enough 
for  an  ice  cream  besides. 

But  by  and  by  the  singing  sea  changed 
both  its  complexion  and  its  voice,  and  the 
sky  seemed  dropping  upon  us  like  a  gray 
counterpane.  Everything  rocked  in  the 
hoarse  tumult — the  trees,  the  distant  isl- 
ands, the  house,  the  boats  in  the  cove, 
even  our  tempers.  Gone  was  the  piney 
fragrance  of  long  summer  days  and  dense 
was  the  odor  of  frying  hake  shut  in  by 
closed  windows  and  doors.  All  the  ener- 
gies of  the  household  were  devoted  to 
chasing  fish,  not  denizens  of  the  sullen 
water  now,  but  flattened  and  saline  on 
the  omnipresent  flakes. 

"Blows  scand'lus!"  shouted  "Por," 
with  fierce  imprecations,  useless  to  repeat 
here,  when  I  labored  up  to  him  against 
the  wind,  laden  with  split  cod  and  hake, 
caught  "  on  the  fly." 

The  berries  were  gone,  the  flowers  were 
flat,  the  sea  was  impassable,  even  were  the 
boats  not  full  of  water.  My  favorite 
island,  where  I  had  so  often  turned  my 
crank  during  long  days  for  the  Broth- 
£rly  Love  and  its  kind,  and  thanked  God 
that  garret  walls  no  longer  imprisoned 
me,  that  isle  of  only  fish  hawks  and  a 
beggar  on  horseback,  was  as  far  from  me 
now  as  the  farthest  Hesperides. 


A  change  had  indeed  come  upon  all 
things  that,  in  the  chill  and  dampness  of 
this  narrow  cot,  where,  shut  in  close  quar- 
ters during  the  evenings,  the  human  be- 
ings smelt  as  fishy  as  the  dinners,  my 
Tenth  avenue  garret  began  to  present 
itself  to  my  mind  in  almost  blooming 
colors.  It  was  warm  and  dry  at  least,  and 
its  atmosphere  was  not  fishy,  and  the  sun 
came  in  at  its  south  window,  and  free  li- 
brary books  were  on  the  table,  and  the 
daily  paper  came,  and  the  postman  rang 
four  times  each  day,  and  the  gallery  of 
the  Star  costs  but  25  cents,  and  fresh 
meat  comes  to  table  oftener  than  not 
once  in  nine  weeks. 

When  the  sea  smiled  again,  even  though 
a  sharp  tang  was  in  its  breath,  I  sailed 
away  to  Boston.  I  sailed  by  the  LLannah 
Brown,  twenty-five  tons  ;  skipper,  Sarah 
Brown,  daughter-in-law  of  my  summer 
hosts.  Skipper  Sarah's  spouse  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  which  their  son  of  seventeen 
was  the  remainder  of  our  complement. 
Skipper  Sarah  sailed  the  JIa?inah  Brown, 
her  son  did  the  cooking  and  her  husband 
executed  his  wife's  orders.  I  paid  my 
board  at  a  dollar  a  day  on  the  schooner, 
with  my  "lodgin'  throw'd  in,"  even  though, 
on  the  contrary,  its  constant  effort  was  to 
throw  me  out. 

We  were  four  days  to  Boston,  and  on 
parting  I  gave  Skipper  Sarah  all  my 
brine-stained  raiment  for  her  winter  rag- 
work  of  rugs  and  carpets,  and  she  fell 
upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 

I  found  my  East  Boston  garret  vacant, 
and  there  I  worked  and  waited  four 
weeks  more  till  I  had  another  $10  ahead, 
and  I  turned  my  face  again  to  the  west. 

It  was  late  November  when  the  beggar 
came  down  from  her  horse's  back  at  her 
old  garret  door  in  Tenth  avenue. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  up  to 
the  landscape  study  and  kiss  it. 


THE    MYSTERY   OF   UNIVERSITY    OVAL. 


BY    HOWARD    KEELER. 


'HERE  had 
been  a  mys- 
tery connect- 
ed with  Old- 
h  am  C  o 1 - 
lege  athletic 
grounds,  pop- 
ularly known 
as  University 
Oval,  for  two 
years.  No  one 
could  tell  just 
what  the  mystery 
was,  yet  nearly 
everybody  in  the 
little  college  town 
believed  in  it. 
Ever  since  the 
fatal  accident  on 
''field  day,"  May 
i8,  i88 — ,  the  nearby  residents  reported 
peculiar  noises  at  various  times.  Many 
said  they  resembled  the  hum  of  a  wheel 
passing  rapidly  over  the  cinder  track, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  luckless  rider  of  that  mem- 
orable but  ill-fated  race  returned  at  times 
to  gratify  his  mad  ambition  for  breaking 
the  record. 

Of  course  the  freshmen  discredited  the 
story,  but  none  of  them  volunteered  to 
investigate  the  matter.  There  had  been 
considerable  talk  among  the  societies 
about  appointing  a  committee  to  make  an 
investigation.  So  it  happened  that  the 
members  of  the  Cliosophic  Society  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  two  members  who 
drew  black  balls,  whoever  they  might 
happen  to  be,  should  sleep  in  the  little 
club  house  every  night  for  one  month, 
beginning  with  April  20.  The  lot  fell 
to  Charles  Francis  Allen  and  George 
William  Cutler.  Every  night  after  tea 
these  two  young  men,  with  a  bundle  of 
books,  would  mount  their  wheels  and 
roll  off  to  the  oval. 

They  had  been  doing  this  for  over 
three  weeks  and  began  to  be  quite  at 
home  in  their  cosy  quarters.  On  the  even- 
ing of  May  18  they  had  entertained  a 
quartette  of  "  Clios  "  and  topped  off  the 


night  with  a  hearty  midnight  lunch.  After 
having  escorted  their  visitors  to  the  en- 
trance gate  they  returned  and  retired  ; 
they  soon  slept  —  how  long  no  one  will 
ever  know — but  Cutler  was  awakened  by 
an  appalling  shriek  that  came  directly 
from  the  front  of  the  little  club  house. 
He  listened  again  and  heard  another  wail, 
not  quite  so  piercing  and  apparently  van- 
ishing in  the  distance.  He  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  He  could  not  speak  ;  he 
dared  not  move  ;  then  he  thought  of  his 
companion.  He  put  out  his  hand  to 
awaken  him,  but  he  was  gone. 

To  be  thus  alone  at  dead  of  night 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  frightful 
scream  ringing  in  his  ears  was  not  pleas- 
ant. He  tried  to  recover  himself ;  he 
tried  to  master  his  fear.  His  heart  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  then  began  to  beat 
like  a  giant  triphammer,  and  no  wonder, 
for  directly  opposite  his  window,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  oval,  outlined  against 
the  black  background  of  night,  a  picture 
he  will  never  forget  met  his  eyes.  A 
phantom  rider  on  a  dazzlingly  bright 
wheel,  going  at  fearful  speed,  appalled 
him.  The  apparition  seemed  delirious  in 
a  mad  endeavor  to  fly  around  the  cinder 
path  of  the  oval.  Just  then  the  moon 
broke  through  the  clouds  and  he  saw, 
with  lurid  distinctness,  the  revolutions  of 
the  glistening  wheels,  bringing  the  ghost- 
ly rider  nearer,  nearer,  nearer.  He  was 
chained  to  the  spot.  He  could  not  re- 
move his  gaze  from  the  spectre. 

Then  again  that  unearthly,  home 
stretch  yell  rang  out,  the  rider  vaulted 
skyward,  and  Cutler  fell  in  a  dead  faint 
from  pure  fright.  When  he  regained  con- 
sciousness he  found  himself  lying  on  a 
couch  in  Dr.  Knowlson's  office,  with  a 
number  of  friends  standing  around  him. 
Suddenly  he  asked  if  they  had  seen  it. 
Then  he  told  them  the  story  as  he  saw 
it.  His  listeners  smiled,  and  Dr.  Knowl- 
son  remarked  :  "  Yes,  your  bedfellow 
performed  a  wonderful  feat  of  somnam- 
bulism, and  it  is  a  miracle  that  he  was 
not  killed  when  that  'header'  vaulted 
him  skyward." 
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BY    CAPT.    T.    S.    BLACKWELL. 


i>  r-p; 


'HE  Twelfth  !"  That  talismanic 
number  which  every  August 
convulses  English  society  and 
sets  its  male  members  winging 
their  way  North,  like  the  migratory  birds 
at  the  advent  of  spring.  The  glorious 
"  Twelfth,"  which  annually  makes  the 
worshipper  of  Mammon  forget  the  fever- 
ish excitement  of  'Change,  the  politician 
the  machiavelian  measures  of  Parliament, 
the  lawyer  the  chicanery  of  his  craft,  for 
that  noble  sport 

Amang  the  heather. 

The  Perthshire  moors  and  those  of  the 
wild  West  and  North  of  Scotland  now  at- 
tract a  stream  of  sportsmen  on  one  ob- 
ject bent  —  the  massacre  of  the  grouse. 
These  are  all  men  blessed  with  this  world's 
goods,  for  "  a  moor  in  Scotland "  is  a 
luxury  which  only  the  wealthy  can  in- 
dulge in.  The  railway  station  at  "Auld 
Reekie  "  is  quite  a  sight  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  commencement  of 
the  grouse  shooting  ;  stalwart  specimens 
of  England's  manhood,  in  workmanlike 
suits  or  perhaps  in  the 

Garb  of  Old  Gaul, 
Stretch  their  limbs  on  the  platform  of 
Edinburgh  station,  while  Don  and  Ponto, 
Ranger  and  Rap  and  many  other  worthy 
representatives  of  the  pointer  and  setter 
families  are  led  about  by  attendants. 

The  palm  must  be  given  to  Scotland  as 
a  field  for  the  pursuit  of  this  most  attrac- 
tive and  aristocratic  of  sports,  but  a  veto 
is  placed  on  ordinary  mortals  indulging 
in  it  by  the  expense  entailed. 

Every  defunct  grouse  which  will  have 
passed  South  in  a  few  days  costs  more 
than  the  shooter  thereof  would  care  to  tell 
if  he  had  the  courage  to  go  into  calcu- 
lations ;  and  the  gourmet  who  lovingly 
picks  the  dainty  morsel — the  back — ought 
to  get  a  fit  of  indigestion  if  he  possessed 
a  conscience  and  counted  up  the  cost 
of  his  feast. 

The  red  grouse  {Lagopus  Scoticus)  is 
peculiarly  a  British  bird.  Scotland  is  its 
headquarters,  but  there  is  a  fair  sprink- 
ling in  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  bogs  and  mountains  of 
Ireland. 

With  light  hearts,  and  purses  to  corre- 
spond, let  us  wing  our  way  across  channel 


to  that  turbulent  "  gem  of  the  sea,"  as 
we  cannot  go  in  for  a  Scotch  moor.  The 
large  tracts  of  bog  in  Ireland  afford  good 
opportunity  for  making  it  a  fine  grouse 
country,  but  either  the  climate  or  laxity 
of  proper  preservation  appears  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  game  as  compared  with 
Scotland. 

The  Irish  grouse  is,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what larger  and  darker  in  color  than 
its  Scotch  or  English  cousin.  Like  many 
other  animals  and  birds,  the  grouse  seems 
to  assimilate  itself  to  its  surroundings 
and  take  the  color  of  its  "native  heath." 
On  the  large  bogs  the  birds  will  be  found 
of  dark,  rich  plumage,  while  on  some  of 
the  high  rocky  ranges  of  hills  they  are 
much  lighter  in  color. 

The  wilds  of  Donegal  and  the  north  of 
Kerry  and  the  west  and  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  afford  good  sport  to  the  grouse 
shooter  who  is  not  afraid  to  rough  it  or 
go  in  for  a  lot  of  hard  tramping.  The 
Slieve  Bloom  range,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  backbone  down  the  centre  of  the  Green 
Isle,  also  affords  fair  sport.  Here  let  me 
fix  the  venue,  that  fond  memory  may  carry 
me  back  to  the  happy  days  of  long  ago 
when 

All  the  world  was  young 
and  when  the  said  wicked  world  and  the 
field  sports  it  afforded  were  enjoyed  with 
all  the  fervor  of  boyhood. 

"  Clara  Hill,"  as  it  nestled  among  the 
larch  plantations  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains,  was   a   cosy,   peaceful    little   spot. 

Joe   ,    who    was    agent    for    several 

properties  around,  was  a  genial,  good  fel- 
low and  a  thorough,  all-round  sportsman. 

Each  August  in  those  happy  days  a 
merry  party  used  to  congregate  here. 
The  season  of  '66  was  a  memorable  one 
for  me,  as  I  then  made  my  debut  in  the 
world  of  sport.  Though  young  in  years 
and  a  very  minnow  among  the  tritons,  I 
determined  to  "  do  or  die  "  during  this 
grouse  campaign  to  which  I  received  an 
invitation.       Beside  our    worthy  host  we 

had  Captain  V ,  of  the  Sixtieth  Rifles  ; 

his  brother,  Fred  V ,  of  the  Eleventh 

Hussars,    and   Tom    and    Gordon   J . 

"The  Captain"  was  a  mighty  hunter, 
who  had  hunted  everything  from  ele- 
phants down — a  silent,  quiet  man,  with  a 
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skin  on  him  worthy  of  a  Stanley  or  a 
Stairs. 

Fred   V was   an  exquisite  with  an 

eye  glass  and  a  languid  disinclination  to 
do  anything  which  gave  the  slightest 
exertion. 

The  J s  were  hard-going  sportsmen 

of  the  true  Hibernian  stamp,  the  owners 
of  several  "cracks"  in  the  way  of  steeple- 
chasers— men  always  ready  to  make  some 
outlandish  proposition  and  back  it  with  a 
big  bet. 

The  night  before  "  the  twentieth  "  (which 
used  to  be  the  opening  day  in  Ireland), 
the  subject  of  the  best  ground  to  choose 
for  the  morrow  was  earnestly  discussed, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  owing  to 
the  wet  summer  the  prospect  of  better 
sport  on  the  mountains  was  more  likely 
than  on  the  bogs,  so  the  Gap  of  Glendyne 
was  chosen. 

I  retired  early — I  cannot  say  to  sleep — 
for  the  exciting  thoughts  of  the  morrow 
and  a  very  convivial  party  in  the  next 
room  effectually  put  a  stopper  on  any 
somniferous  inclinations. 

However,  I  at  last  dropped  off,  to  dream 
of  nothing  but  dogs,  guns  and  grouse, 
and  was  up  bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
mg.  The  others  were  not  quite  the  thing 
after  their  night,  and  "  sodas,"  with  a  lit- 
tle something  else,  were  in  request. 

Two  "side  cars,"  with  their  "wells" 
packed  with  eatables  and  drinkables,  were 
at  the  door,  and  with  our  guns  and  shoot- 
ing paraphernalia  we  were  soon  on  the 
road  for  "  the  Gap,"  the  dogs  having  been 
sent  on  early  in  the  morning.  The  slow 
ascent  of  the  mountain  road  takes  a  long 
time,  but  as  the  morning  mist  rises  a 
grand  view  is  to  be  had  over  the  diversi- 
fied country  stretching  far  away  below  us 
—  an  old  mansion  peeping  out  here  and 
there  from  the  thickly-wooded  demesnes, 
fields  of  fast  ripening  grain,  dark,  som- 
bre tracts  of  heathy  moorlands,  lakes 
glancing  in  the  morning  sun,  and  far  away 
in  the  distance  a  silver  streak,  where  the 
"lordly  Shannon"  loses  itself  in  the 
waters  of  Lough  Derg. 

But  scenery  is  a  secondary  consideration 
where  grouse  shooting  is  concerned,  and 
Nature's  beauties  are  all  forgotten  when 
we  arrive  at  "  the  Gap  " — a  natural  pass 
on  the  summit  of  the  Slieve  Bloom, 
through  which  the  mountain  road  takes 
its  course  —  and  find  the  keeper,  Mick 
Hoolahan,  and  his  son  Dan  awaiting  us 
with  the  dogs. 

A  council  is  held  in  which  Mick  takes 


an  active  part,  and  it  is  decided  to  divide 
the  forces  into  three  parties  :   the  captain, 

Tom  J ,  and    Joe   L ,  with   Mick, 

to    take  the    upper  ranges  ;  Fred  V 

and  Gordon  J ,  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, while  I,  as  a  youngster  unaccustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  rough  shooting,  was 
intrusted  to  Dan,  who  was  to  act  as  my 
guide  and  instructor  over  an  easy  track 
in  a  valley  below  "the  Gap."  "I'll  bet  an 
even  '  pony  '  the  youngster  bags  more  birds 

than  any  of  us,"  said  Gordon  J ,  who 

must  have  a  bet  on  everything.'    "  Done," 

drawled  out  Fred  V ,  as  he  wiped  and 

adjusted  his  eyeglass.  "A  fellow  must 
have  something  on,  don't  y'  know,  to  take 
the  deuced  feeling  of  monotony  off." 

The  captain  and  party  had  Rory 
and  Ranger,  two  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  Irish  setter,  whose  looks  did  not 
belie  their  good  qualities. 

Fred  V and  Gordon  J had  a 

grand  pair  of  dogs,  lemon  and  white 
English  setters ;  but  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  their  staunchness  on  grouse 
or  "grit,"  to  stand  the  work  among  the 
rough  hea,ther.  I  had  a  common-looking 
little  brown  pointer,  Bell,  but  felt  all 
right  when  Dan  whispered  to  me,  "  She's 
the  bist  o'  the  whole  lot.  Mister  Tommy  ; 
she'd  most  know  what  ye'd  be  thinkin' 
of." 

We  then  separated  on  our  several  beats, 
agreeing  to  meet  after  noon  at  Mick  Hool- 
ahan's  domicile,  where  the  provisions  had 
been  "  cached."  I  imparted  to  Dan  the 
information  about  the  bet  and  my  anxie- 
ty to  make  a  good  bag,  and  felt  reassured 
by  the  confidence  with  which  my  guide 
said  :  "  Niver  you  fear,  surr,  but  we'll 
trick  them  somehow  or  another.  The 
grouses  is  shure  to  come  down  from  the 
fowlers  above  us,  and  we'll  git  thim  in 
the  long  hathe  in  the  valley  forninst  us 
after  a  bit,  and  Bell's  the  one  to  ferret 
thim  out  for  us." 

I  was  rather  disappointed  with  Bell 
at  first,  as  she  plodded  along  ahead  of  us, 
showing  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
dash  off  in  the  style  of  the  other  canine 
members  of  the  party.  But  my  opinion 
changed  when  suddenly  she  stopped  like 
a  shot  among  some  broken  ground  where 
peat  had  been  cut. 

"  Now  !  yer  sowl  !  "  remarked  Dan  in 
an  excited  whisper  to  me.  "  Mind  what 
yer  doin'  an'  down  thim."  Bell  crawled 
on  for  a  few  yards,  when  "  Whirr  !"  rose  an 
old  cock  grouse  and  I  blazed  both  bar- 
rels at  him  in  spite  of  Dan's  warning  cry 
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of  ''Too  far.'"  *'  Whirr  !  Whirr  !  "  all  round 
me  rose  nine  or  ten  birds,  greatly  to  my 
disgustj  and  to  that  of  Dan  and  Bell  also. 

"  Ye  oughtn't  ha'  fired,"  said  my  sport- 
ing Gamaliel  :  **  but  it's  no  matter,  we'll 
have  thim  all  down  on  the  side  o'  the  hill 
beyant  ;  I  marked  thim." 

Sure  enough,  Dan  was  right ;  and  as 
Bell  pottered  about  she  found  the  birds 
nearly  all  singly,  as  they  lay  scattered 
about  in  the  long,  thick  heath,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  brace  and  a  half 
without  a  miss,  greatly  to  Dan's  delight. 
The  "  more  power  to  ye  "  was  given  with 
a  greater  fervor  as  each  bird  fell,  and  I 
saw  I  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation 
of  my  guide. 

We  found  another  pack,  of  which  I 
succeeded  in  bagging  two  brace  more, 
and  we  also  got  a  few  single  birds,  which 
had  come  down  from  "  the  fowlers " 
above  us,  as  Dan  had  anticipated. 

"  We'll  git  a  couple  o'  hares  on  our 
way  back — down  in  the  glin  there,"  and 
so  it  proved,  as  I  was  not  long  before  I 
knocked  over  three  "  brogue  makers,"  as 
Dan  called  them. 

"  What's  that  ? "  I  shouted,  as  some- 
thing white  dodged  through  the  long 
heather,  and  Bell  testified  to  the  game 
being  something  out  of  the  common  by 
giving  a  few  excited  jumps. 

"  Oh  !  for  the  love  o'  marcy,  don't !  " 
shouted  Dan,  as  my  gun  went  up,  "that's 
the  Witch  o'  the  Glin,  an'  'twouldn't  be 
lucky  !  " 

"  Witch  or  no,  here  goes,"  I  cried,  and 
over  rolled  the  redoubtable  witch  in  re- 
sponse to  a  well-directed  charge  of  No.  5 
shot. 

"  Oh,  murther  !  murther  !  what  have  ye 
done  ?  "  groaned  Dan.  "  Shure  ye'll  never 
have  a  day's  luck  agin  !  " 

"  The  Witch  "  proved  to  be  a  large  white 
hare,  which  had  been  known  in  these 
parts  for  a  number  of  years. 

Many  and-  wonderful  were  the  stories 
Dan  told  me  of  this  hare,  and  I  could  see 
he  was  quite  upset  by  the  incident. 

"  The  Witch "  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  drawing  room  at  Clara  Hill, 
and  probably  still  does  so. 

On  arrival  at  Mick  Hoolahan's  we  found 
we  were  first,  but  the  others  soon  came  in. 

They  only  had  indifferent  sport,  the 
birds  on  the  upper  range  being  very  wild, 

while  Fred  V and  Gordon  J were 

■in  very  bad  humor  over  their  dogs,  who 
had  behaved  in  a  most  erratic  manner — 
springing   birds,    chasing   hares  and    do- 


ing everything  they  ought  not  to  have 
done. 

My  bag  of  six  brace  and  a  half  of 
grouse,  with  the  three  hares  and  "  the 
Witch,  "  proved  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
rest  put  together,  greatly   to  the  delight 

of  Gordon   J ,   my  backer,  and  Dan, 

my  bag  carrier. 

"  Wish   to   have  another  '  pony '  on   it, 

Fred?"  asked    Gordon    J ,  as    he    lay 

back  contentedly  smoking  after  lunch. 

"  No,  thanks,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I 
don't  mind  backing  myself  to  make  a  bet- 
ter bag  than  you,  old  fellow,"  to  which  a 
ready  "  done  "  was  recorded. 

After  a  short  rest  all  started  off  again, 
and  we  could  hear  by  the  lively  fusillade 
that  they  were  having  better  sport.  On  our 
beat  the  luck  seemed  to  have  turned,  and 
we  had  little  success,  and  in  Dan's  growl- 
ings  I  could  see  that  the  shooting  of  "  the 
Witch  "  was  evidently  associated  in  his 
mind  with  matters  going  wrong. 

"We're  not  beat  yet,"  said  Dan,  sud- 
denly brightening  up.  "  We'll  try  Rody 
Deegan's  garden." 

"Why,  you  won't  get  grouse  there, 
man  1  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ye  will  !  "  replied  he,  "  Rody 
tells  me  that  ivry  evenin'  fhey  come  fly- 
in'  in  to  feed  on  his  patch  o'  oats." 

We  started  for  Deegan's,  which  I  found 
to  be  a  miserable  little  cabin  in  a  small 
clearing,  where  the  heather  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  weak,  puny  growth  of  oats. 

The  hares,  etc.,  had  made  such  havoc 
on  Rody's  crop  that  he  had  cut  it  prem- 
aturely, and  what  remained  was  "  storked." 

"  Whisht !  here  they  come  !  "  whispered 
Dan  as  he  crouched  down  behind  the 
wall,  and  looking  up  I  saw  some  grouse 
skimming  along  over  the  heather  in  the 
direction  of  "  the  garden."  As  they 
crossed  the  wall  about  forty  yards  from 
our  ambush  they  bunched  closer  together, 
and  three  birds  fell  to  my  two  barrels. 

More  and  more  came  flying  in,  till  at 
last  we  had  four  brace  to  our  credit. 
This  gave  us  a  good  start,  and  we  seemed 
to  have  regained  the  luck  of  the  morning, 
and  I  added  a  few  more  birds  to  the  bag 
on  the  way  back. 

By  arrangement  we  all  met  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Hare  Glen  "  in  the  even- 
ing and  had  a  regular  fur  battue,  and 
knocked  over  a  sackful  of  hares  to  be 
distributed  among  the  mountain  tenantry. 

On  counting  the  spoils  I  was  found  to 
be  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  of  the  others. 
Fred  V lost  both  his  bets.     To  carry 
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out  his  bet  with  Gordon  J ,  they  sepa- 
rated, each  taking  a  dog.  The  latter 
only  did  indifferently,  but  Fred  was  very 
unfortunate,  as  Rap  ran  in  and  chewed 
up  almost  every  bird  he  shot,  a  few  man- 
gled masses  of  flesh  and  feathers  and  one 
whole  bird,  which  he  got  when  the  brute 
wasn't  looking,  being  all  he  had  to  show. 

I  felt  tired  but  happy  after  this  my 
first  day's  regular  grouse  shooting,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  most  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable weeks  among  the  heather  of 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  and  the  Queen's 
County  bogs.  Tyros  in  grouse  shooting 
require  good,  steady  dogs  (Irish  red  set- 
ters for  choice,  as  they  will  stand  more 
hard  work  than  any  other  breed),  stout 
hearts  to  struggle  through  the  rough  and 
boggy  lands,  and  good,  easy  boots. 

When  a  pack  is  met  it  is  better  to  stick 
to  it  and  follow  it  as  long  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  flying  about  here  and  there  over 
the  ground. 


As  a  rule  there  is  no  use  in  following 
up  an  "old  cock."  He  is  full  of  wiles, 
and  is  so  cunning  that  he  generally  man- 
ages to  rise  well  out  of  shot,  and  his 
mocking,  "Cock  !  cock  !  "  as  he  goes  off 
laughing  at  you  is  most  exasperating. 

Some  dogs  get  so  used  to  the  sport  that 
they  will  make  a  detour  and  head  birds 
which  are  running,  getting  them  between 
them  and  the  gun.  Such  dogs  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  are  worth  any  price. 
No  noise,  such  as  whistling  and  shouting 
to  dogs,  can  be  indulged  in  if  you  wish  to 
make  a  bag,  as  grouse  will  not  stand  any 
row.  Very  few  sports  can  bear  compari- 
son with  grouse  shooting.  The  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery,  the  sense  of  being 
"  far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  the  glori- 
ous sea  of  purple  heather,  and  the  exciting 
sport  which  the  game  and  handsome  bird 
gives,  all  tend  to  make  the  pursuit  of  the 
grouse  the  most  popular  with  sports- 
men. 


^       OFCURVEprRTMQ- 


BY    O.    P.    CAYLOR. 


IN  this  marvelous  age  of  progress  no- 
body takes  time  or  has  an  inclination 
to  stop  and  look  back  at  that  which 
has  been  left  behind.  He  rather 
peers  ahead  and  wonders  what  remarka- 
ble new  things  the  occult  future  is  hold- 
ing in  reserve. 

In  baseball  no  feature  probably  has 
gone  through  so  many  evolutions  during 
the   last   twenty   years  as  that  which  we 


call  pitching.  The  name  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  early  art.  It  was  pitching 
once  in  reality,  but  it  is  only  pitching  in 
name  now. 

Baseball  players  bat,  run  bases  and  field 
pretty  much  at  this  time  as  they  did  in  1869 
and  1870,  but  the  pitching  of  that  day  has 
passed  entirely  away  by  means  of  easy 
stages. 

A\hen  Harry  Wright   was  a  player  and 
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alternated  in  his  team  as  a  fielder  and  a 
pitcher  the  ball  was  delivered  to  the  batter 
pretty  nearly  as  a  cricketer  bowls  or  as  a 
bowler  sends  a  wooden  ball  down  a  ten- 
pin  alley,  the  arm  swinging  back  and 
coming  around  with  a  sweeping  curve  as 
the  pitcher  stepped  forward.  A  few  of 
them  assumed  fanciful  positions  before 
delivering  the  ball.  I  remember  the 
prided  pose  of  Asa  Brainard  the  great 
Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  pitcher,  whose 
team  did  not  lose  a  game  out  of  more  than 
sixty  played  in  1869.  He  would  pose  with 
his  left  leg  thrown  across  the  right,  and 
as  he  delivered  the  ball  he  would  step 
forward  just  as  his  hand  went  back  pre- 
paratory to  the  impelling  swing.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  curved 
"ball,  and  the  pitcher  was  not  so  much  de- 
pended upon  by  his  club  to  win  the  game 
as  he  is  now.  The  most  he  could  do  was 
to  control  the  direction  of  the  ball  so  that 
the  batter  would  be  likely  to  hit  toward  a 
certain  part  of  the  field,  where  a  fielder 
was  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Gradually  the  pitcher  began  to  use  the 
joints  at  his  wrist  and  elbow  to  aid  him 
in  his  art.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  plane  through  which  the  delivery 
hand  passed  began  to  rise  ;  it  worked 
gradually  above  the  hip,  and  some  time 
during  the  seventies  a  rule  was  made  re- 
stricting the  legal  delivery  to  a  plane  on 
a  level  with  the  waist. 

It  was  very  hard  to  keep  the  pitcher's 
arm  down  after  it  began  to  rise.  The 
higher  it  got,  the  more  effective  its  work 
became.  Pitchers  were  not  slow  to  re- 
alize this  fact,  and  the  waist  restriction 
was  so  frequently  broken  that  it  was 
finally  abolished  and  the  limit  line  raised 
to  the  shoulder.  This  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  a  penalty  which 
should  restrain  the  offending  pitcher  to 
the  ne  plus  ultj-a  line.  Therefore  a  rule 
was  adopted  that  anj'  ball  which  should 
be  delivered  by  the  pitcher  with  the  hand 
passing  the  body  on  a  line  above  his 
shoulder  should  be  declared  by  the  um- 
pire to  be  an  illegal  delivery. 

At  first  umpires  attempted  to  enforce 
the  penalty,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  bring- 
ing such  a  storm  of  indignation  around 


their  heads  from  the  partisan  friends  of 
the  offending  pitchers  that  in  several  in- 
stances the  umpire  declined  to  notice  the 
pitcher's  unwarranted  practices.  Other 
umpires  were  told  of  this  leniency  in  their 
associates'  umpiring,  and  they,  too,  de- 
clined to  struggle  further  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  shoulder  delivery. 

The  baseball  law  makers  finally  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  removed  all  possi- 
ble occasion  for  cavil  by  wholly  abolish- 
ing the  restriction  upon  the  height  of  the 
player's  arm. 

The  pitcher  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
with  his  "  high  -  handed  "  delivery.  He 
sought  to  add  terror  and  intangibility  to 
his  work  by  jumping  forward  as  he  hurled 
the  ball.  It  came  to  such  a  pass  that  sev- 
eral pitchers  made  a  regular  flying  leap 
during  the  act. 

The  jumping,  skipping  pitchers  were 
easily  suppressed.  Their  "  box  "  or  pitch- 
er's position  was  shortened  and  a  rule 
adopted  restraining  the  delivery  to  a  sin- 
gle step  forward.  That  stopped  the  jump, 
but  again  the  irrepressible  pitcher  sought 
out  a  new  advantage.  He  would  stand 
so  far  up  in  the  box  that  he  would  often 
slip  over  the  front  line  in  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batsman.  Every  inch  of  the 
distance  between  him  and  the  batter  was 
of  moment  to  him  and  also  to  the  man 
who  faced  him,  though  with  different 
effect. 

The  attempt  to  keep  him  within  the 
bounds  of  his  position  resulted  in  another 
rule  which  compelled  each'  club  to  put  a 
smooth  piece  of  marble  in  the  ground  and 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  just  in  front 
of  the  forward  line  of  the  "box."     The 
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consequence  was  that  any  pitcher  who 
tried  to  *'  overstep  the  bounds  "  must  step 
upon  this  marble  with  his  spiked  shoes  and 
would  surely  slip.  The  remedy  worked 
well  in  one  way  and  illy  in  another. 
Every  offending  pitcher  fell  a  victim  to 
the  marble  slab ;  but  several  were  ,so 
seriously  strained  by  the  slip  up  that  a 
prejudice  gradually  arose  against  the  slab's 
use.  Then  two  pitchers  began  to  use 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  instead  of  spikes, 
and  thus  shod  they  stepped  upon  the 
marble  with  impunity. 

The  marble  slab  was  finally  abolished, 
and  a  rule  adopted  requiring  the  pitcher 
to  place  one  foot  upon  the  rear  line  of 
the  box  when  he  got  ready  to  pitch  the 
ball,  and  to  take  but  one  step  in  the  de- 
livery. This  rule  works  well  and  is  now 
in  use. 

It  got  to  be  a  well-known  advantage 
for  the  pitcher  to  "hide  the  ball"  from 
the  batter  before  starting  to  deliver  it. 
Here,  too,  his  power  was  curbed  by  a 
rule  which  now  requires  him  to  hold  it 
in  plain  view  of  the  batter  until  he  starts 
to  pitch. 

Pitchers  in  these  days  of  overhand 
(over  the  shoulder)  throwing  cannot  do  as 
much  work  as  was  formerly  done  by  the 
men  who  never  passed  their  hands  above 
their  waists.  The  strain  of  the  present 
delivery  upon  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
is  very  destructive,  and  few  pitchers  now 
remain  effective  for  more  than  four  or  five 
seasons. 

What  is  known  as  curved  pitching,  it  is 
claimed,   originated  with  "  Candy  "  Cum- 


mings,  a  pitcher  who  was  best  known 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  practice 
of  curving  a  ball  was  soon  very  common, 
and  at  this  day  a  pitcher  who  could  not 
"  pitch  a  curve  "  could  not  get  a  position 
on  an  amateur  nine.  But  the  curve  can  be 
executed  much  more  easily  with  the  high- 
handed delivery  than  it  could  be  done  with 
the  low  swing  of  the  arm.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  what  caused  the  pitch- 
ers to  persist  in  moving  upward  the  plane 
of  their  delivery. 

The  philosophy  of  the  curved  ball  in 
pitching  is  precisely  the  same  which  gov- 
erns the  "  english  "  on  a  billiard  ball,  with 
the  exception  that  the  air  in  pitchmg 
takes  the  place  of  the  cushion  of  the  bill- 
iard table. 

With  an  outward  whirl  of  the  ball  as  it 
leaves  the  hand  and  is  propelled  forward 
against  the  cushion  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ball  is  deflected  from  a  straight  line  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  revolution  of  the 
ball.  Thus  a  right  -  handed  pitcher  can 
curve  a  ball  out  to  his  left  and  a  left- 
handed  pitcher  only  to  his  right. 

The  early  idea  that  it  was  possible  to 
curve  the  ball  either  to  the  right  or  left 
by  the  use  of  the  same  hand  was,  of 
course,  a  physiological  impossibility.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  veteran  ball  player, 
Calvin  A.  McVey,  that  he  faced  a  pitcher 
in  1876  from  whose  hand  the  ball  looked 
like  a  snake  as  it  approached.  McVey 
was  honest  in  his  belief  that  this  pitcher 
used  the  double  curve  in  one  and  the  same 
delivery.  Of  course,  it  was  an  ocular  de- 
lusion. But  the  belief  in  the  double  curve 
still  exists  among  the  more  ignorant  ball 
players.  As  an  instance  of  it  we  have  the 
nickname  of  "  the  Pretzel  Pitcher,"  given 
to  Getzein  by  players  who  imagine  the 
ball  from  his  hands  comes  at  them  with 
the  curves  of  a  pretzel. 

The  theories  of  the  curved  ball  are  il- 
lustrated in  the  diagram  below. 

What  is  called  the  "drop  ball"  is  pro- 
duced with  the  same  effect,  save  that  the 
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ball  is  given  a  perpendicular  rotary  motion 
instead  of  a  lateral  one,  by  a  different 
wrench  of  the  wrist,  as  it  leaves  the  hand. " 
In  this  instance  the  ball  is  delivered  with 
the  hand  high  over  the  head  and  a  sort  of 
snap  pull  back,  such  as  a  boy  uses  to  spin 
a  top.  The  ball  shoots  forward,  and  yet 
is  whirling  rapidly  around  toward  the 
hand  that  impelled  it.  The  drop  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sharp  downward 
curve. 

The  rising  ball  is  this  curve  reversed  by 
an  upward  revolution  of  the  ball.  It  is 
always  secured  by  an  underhand  pitch.  It 
would  be  just  as  impossible  to  pitch  a  ris- 
ing ball  from  a  swing  of  the  hand  above 
the  head  as  it  would  be  to  accomplish  the 
drop  with  a  low-handed  delivery. 

All  curves  begin  only  after  the  ball  has 
had  time  to  pass  through  the  air  for  a  cer- 
tain distance.  In  no  case  does  the  curve 
begin  until  the  ball  has  traveled  ten  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  pitcher.  Then  it  in- 
creases in  its  deflection  as  it  moves  for- 
ward. 

Left-handed  pitchers  for  some  reason 
are  most  successful  in  curving   the  ball. 

W'hat  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an 
"  in  curve,"  as  it  was  then  called,  is  now 
known  as  an  "in  shoot."  It  is  a  very 
swift,  straight  ball  which  goes  close  to 
the  batter's  body. 

Very  swift  balls  are  usually  straight  in 
their  course.  To  curve  a  ball  a  good 
deal  of  the  strength  of  the  delivery  must 
be  expended  in  giving  the  ball  its  rotary 
motion,   hence    curved    balls    are    always 


comparatively  slower  than  those  which 
are  straight.  We  hear  players  speak  of 
"slow  curves,"  but  really  there  are  no 
swift  curves. 

The  curved  ball  has  been  several  times 
demonstrated  by  practice.  Col.  John  A. 
Joyce,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  famous 
Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  of  1869-70, 
would  never  admit  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  curved  ball  in  pitching.  Asa 
Brainard  had  been  his  ideal,  and  Brainard 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  curve  a  ball. 

In  order  that  Colonel  Joyce  might  be 
converted  to  the  curved  ball  theory  I 
procured  a  practical  test  on  the  Cincin- 
nati grounds  in  1879.  Three  posts  were 
set  up  by  a  surveyor  in  a  row,  with  the 
left-hand  surface  of  the  two  at  the  ends 
on  a  line  with  the  right-hand  surface  of 
that  in  the  middle.  Then  a  tight  fence 
about  six  feet  high  was  continued  from 
each  end  post,  also  bearing  on  the  straight 
line  drawn. 

Will  White  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  expert  curvers  in  the  profession. 
To  him  was  allotted  the  task  of  convert- 
ing Colonel  Joyce.  The  test  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  big  crowd  of  specta- 
tors and  was  a  success  in  everything  but 
the  conversion. 

White  stood  upon  the  left  of  the  fence 
at  one  end  so  that  his  hand  could  not 
possibly  pass  beyond  the  straight  line, 
and  pitched  the  ball  so  that  it  passed  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  post.  This  it  did 
by  three  or  four  inches,  but  curved  so 
much  that  it  passed  the  third  post  a  half 
foot  to  the  left.  The  diagram  on  page 
403  will  illustrate  the  test. 

Colonel  Joyce  saw  the  test  successfully 
performed. 
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ESPONTOON    USED 
IN    1820. 


UNDER  existing  law 
the  enrolled  militia 
o  f  Massachusetts, 
which  embraces  all  able- 
bodied  male  citizens  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  subject 
to  certain  exemptions,  and 
which  was  reported  by 
the  adjutant  general  of 
the  State  on  December  31, 
1889,  as  325,185,  is  not  a 
subject  for  our  present 
consideration,  being,  i  n 
fact,  only  the  "  war  ma- 
terial "  from  which  troops 
can  be  raised  in  case  of 
emergency.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  that  compact  and 
effective  force  of  trained 
troops  known  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer 
Militia,  composed,  as  its 
name  indicates,  strictly  of 
volunteers,  whosestrength 
is  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mined by  the  Legislature. 
The  force  at  present  au- 
thorized by  law  for  time 
of  peace  is  "  not  more 
than  seventy  -  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  three 
companies  of  cavalry, 
three  batteries  of  light 
artillery,    two    corps     of 


cadets  and  a  signal  and  ambulance  corps 
to  each  brigade."  (See  Mil.  Law  of  1877.) 
These  seventy-two  companies  are  by  law 
formed  into  not  more  than  six  regiments, 
and  the  whole  force  into  not  more  than 
two  brigades.  Its  aggregate  was  given 
in  the  return  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  February  i,  1890,  as 
5,124,  being  subdivided  as  follows,  viz.  : 
Generals  and  general  staff,  118  ;  cavalry, 
232  ;  artillery,  318  ;  infantry,  4,456,  and 
of  this  force  the  Boston  Advertiser  states 
that  1,129  have  served  for  nine  or  more 
consecutive  years. 

All  the  officers  of  this  force,  except 
staff  officers,  are  elected  ;  brigadier  gener- 
als by  the  field  officers  of  their  brigades, 
field  officers  by  the  company  officers  of 
their  regiments  and  company  officers  by  the 
votes  of  their  companies ;  but  all  officers 
except  the  staff  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
medical  officers  and  chaplains  are  subject 
to  examination  after  election  before  a 
board  consisting  of  the  judge  advocate 
general  and  two  officers  appointed  by 
the  commander  in  chief,  a  failure  to  ap- 
pear before  whom,  or  a  failure  to  pass  the 
exam^ination,  subjecting  the  officer  exam- 
ined to  discharge.  The  examining  board 
looks  into  the  physical  ability  of  the 
officer  to  endure  the  exposure  incident 
to  the  service  and  into  his  moral  charac- 
ter. These  are  regarded  as  preliminaries, 
and,  being  satisfied  on  these  points,  the 
board  may  examine  as  to  the  officer's 
knowledge    of    English    grammar,    geog- 
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rapliy  (par- 
ticular! )• 
of  his  own 
State), arith- 
metic, h  i  s  - 
tor}'  ( p  a  r  - 
ticuhirl}'  of 
the  United 


and  regula- 
tions, the 
use  of  arms, 
the  princi- 
ples of  tar- 
get practice 
and  the  tac- 
tics   of    the 


officer's  particular  arm  of 
the  service.  To  determine 
the  competency  of  all  med- 
ical officers  before  being- 
commissioned  a  board  of 
medical  examiners  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  commander 
in  chief,  consisting  of  the 
senior  assistant  surgeon 
general  and  two  other  mi- 
litia medical  officers. 

The  term  of  enlistment 
is  three  years,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  term,  if 
honorably  discharged,  the 
militiaman  may  be  re-en- 
listed for  one,  two  or  three 
years    as   he    may    elect. 

Non-commissioned  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  the  regimental  com- 
mander on  the  recommendation  of  the 
company  commander,  and  can  only  be  re- 
duced by  sentence  of  a  court  martial  or 
upon  the  order  of  the  regimental  comman- 
der. Before  appointment,  however,  the 
commander  may  order  a  board  of  at  least 
two  officers  to  examine  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  enlisted  men  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  sergeant  and  corporal,  and  he 
mav  refuse  to  issue  a  warrant  to  anyone 
who  does  not  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, or  who  does  not  possess  the  requi- 
site physical  ability.  This  board  may  ex- 
amine as  to  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  ;  the  duties  of  the 
sentinel  ;  militar}'' obligation  and  etiquette 
so  far  as  relates  to  enlisted  men  ;  hours 
of  service  and  roll  calls,  and  the  school 
of  the  soldier  and  company  in  the  arm  to 
which  the  candidate  belongs. 

It  may  seem  that  the  subject  of  exam- 
ination has  been  somewhat  unduly  dwelt 


upon,  but  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
to   this    and   to  the  admirable  system  of 
inspections  in  force   in  Massachusetts  are 
due   in  no  small  degree   the  efficiency  of 
the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  it  is 
thought  that  the  subject  is  entitled  to  all 
the  space  that  has  been  devoted  to  it. 
The  rank  and  duties  of  the  officers  cor- 
States),   mi-     respond    nearly  to  those  of    the  regular 
1  i  t  i  a    law     service,  but  as  the  militia  set  the  example 
to  the  regulars  of  attention  to  rifle  prac- 
tice, so   the   organization  of  the  infantry 
regiments  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  has  set  the  example  of  the  three- 
battalion  system  which  the  foot  troops  of 
the    regular    service    have    for    so    many 
years    demanded    in    vain.     There    is    a 
major  for  each    battalion,   and    for    each 
regiment  a  paymaster,  who 
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is  its  mustering  officer. 

Rooms  for  headquarters 
and  armories  are  in  general 
rented  for  the  troops  by 
the  cities  in  which  they 
are  located,  the  cost,  if  not 
exceeding  the  allowance 
made  by  the  statute,  being 
repaid  to  the  cities  by  the 
State;  but  an  act  was 
passed  in  1888  for  provid- 
ing armories  upon  a  bet- 
ter system,  the  State  fur- 
nishing the  money  as  a 
loan  and  a  sinking  fund 
being  provided  for  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  cities 
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in  .which  armories  are  located.  Since 
1878  the  commonwealth  has  been  for- 
tunate in  possessing  a  consistent  and 
coherent  code  of  regulations,  which,  pre- 
pared by  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
board  of  officers  and  approved  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  has  added  greatly 
not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  the  militia 
but  also  to  the  ease  with  which  that  effi- 
ciency has  been  attained.  All  matters  of 
importance  are  clearly  and  succinctly  laid 
down,  and  there  are  occasional  paragraphs 
which  clearly  indicate  that  those  charged 
with  the  direction 
of  affairs  do  not 
intend  that  the 
Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia 
shall  degenerate 
into  or  be  regard- 
ed as  a  force  of 
"tin  soldiers. " 
Under  the  head 
of  "Aid  to  Civil 
Power  "  is  found, 
for  instance,  the 
following :  "2307. 
Under  no  circum- 
stances will  blank 
cartridges  be  is- 
sued  to  troops 
who  are  to  aid  the 

civil  power."  This  speaks  for  itself.  The 
system  of  "  alarm  lists  "  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  also  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
force  is  meant  for  work.  Companies  are 
divided  into  squads,  which  are  each  under 
charge  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
carries  with  him  at  all  times  a  list  of  his 
men  and  their  addresses,  that  they  may 
be  promptly  warned  in  case  of  need ; 
while  a  consolidated  squad  list,  giving  the 
address  of  each  man  in  the  company,  is 
posted  in  the  company  armory.  Of  this 
list  each  company  officer  has  a  copy.  In 
case  of  need  the  field  officers  notify  the 
captains,  and  they,  aided  by  the  lieuten- 
ants, the  non-commissioned  officers,  who 
in  turn  "  beat  up  the  quarters  "  of  their 
squads. 

Under  the  head  of  "  contact  with 
mobs,"  most  valuable  suggestions  are 
given,  which  lack  of  space  forbids  me  to 
quote  here,  but  they  are  commended  to 
the  National  Guard  everywhere,  and  more 
especially  in  those  localities  where  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  militiaman 
feels  that  he  may  at  any  time  be  called 
upon  to  perform  that  duty,  as  essential  as 
it  is  unpleasant,  of  enforcing  the  mandates 
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of  the  law  upon  the  bodies  of  his  neigh- 
bors. In  many  parts  of  the  country  to- 
day there  exists  between  labor  and  capital 
—  the  two  elements  which  should  work 
hand  in  hand  to  produce  prosperity  —  a 
smoldering  hostility  which  the  misguided 
zeal  of  Socialism  or  an  error  on  the  part 
of  an  employer  may  at  any  time  fan  into 
an  active  flame  of  riot  and  turbulence, 
and  in  such  event  the  militia  is  an  essen- 
tial muscle  in  "  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,"  and  it  behooves  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  see  that  this  muscle 
is  properly  developed.  Hence  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  State  to  look  care- 
fully to  its  militia  regulations,  and  to  see 
that  there  is  behind  such  regulations  a 
code  of  law  to  give  them  vitality.  Such 
is  the  Massachusetts  militia  law  of  1887 — 
a  most  carefully  drawn  document,  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the 
force,  and  it  has  done  its  work.  Under 
this  law  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  performs  five  consecutive  days  of 
camp  duty  each  year,  always  on  the  camp 
ground  owned  by  the  State,  at  South 
Framingham,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  en-^ 
listed  men  are 
paid  for  this  ser- 
vice at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  day,  as 
well  as  for  the 
one  day  each 
year  which  is  pre- 
scribed for  drill 
and  exercise. 
The  officers  are 
paid  the  same 
amount  per  day 
as  is  paid  offi- 
cers of  like  grade 
in  the  United 
States  Army. 
The  troops  are 
paid  on  the  same 
schedule  when 
ordered  out  by  the  commander  in  chief 
for  escort  or  other  duty. 

The  last  report  of  the  inspector  general 
of  rifle  practice  shows  that  on  November 
I,  1S89,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the 
State  2,610  marksmen  and  forty  -  five 
sharpshooters.  The  militia  of  a  State 
calls  for  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money, 
and  while  the  general  Government  gives 
Massachusetts  annually  over  $13,000  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  State  expends  $204,- 
300,  such  work  as  is  above  outlined  is 
well  worth  it  all. 

ntinued. 
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AMERICAN      POLO, 

by  lawrence  timpson. 
Part  II. 


mil ..  ^\$. 

A    BACK    HANDER. 

THE  important  part  which  the  pony, 
and  especially  the  efficiently  trained 
pony,  plays  in  polo  has  every  sea- 
son forced  itself  more  and  more 
upon  contestants,  and  by  1890  the  stables 
of  the  various  clubs  were  improved  very 
much  in  size  and  quality  by  the  purchase 
of  new  ponies,  some  very  good  ones  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  West.  The  best 
probably  in  the  bunch  were  those  brought 
by  Mr.  Thorp. 

A  new  trophy  was  offered  for  competi- 
tion early  in  the  season  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  Schenck  cup,  and  was  played 
for  by  the  Westchester,  Rockaway,  Mead- 
ow Brook  and  Country  Club  teams.  The 
Harvard  men  appeared  again  in  the  field, 
and  their  team  made  a  very  plucky  show- 
ing at  Newport.  Considerable  disap- 
pointment was  felt  at  the  failure  of  the 
expected  visit  from  an  English  team,  but 
they  will  come  out  this  year  in  all  proba- 
bility and  that  will  make  up  for  it. 

The  possibility  of  our  having  an  Eng- 
lish team  over  here  m  the  presejit  season 


caused  all  our  clubs  to  open  the  sea- 
son as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  get 
in  all  the  practice  they  can  before  fac- 
ing the  visitors,  and  it  will  bring  an  in- 
terest in  the  game  home  to  a  great  many 
Americans  who  now  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  it  for  its  own  sake, 
but  who  will  be  necessarily  led  to  take 
an  interest  in  it  from  a  sense  of  inter- 
national rivalry.  The  expected  English 
team,  however,will  not  be  another  interna- 
tional one  representing  the  Hurlingham 
Club,  but  it  will  probably  comprise  the 
famous  Peet  brothers  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
rattling  good  one. 

Besides  the  polo  clubs  already  men- 
tioned there  are  clubs  at  Oyster  Bay  and 
Southampton,  L.  I.;  at  Morristown,  N.  J.; 
at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  at  Livingston, 
S,  I.,  where  the  Richmond  County  team 
is  quartered.  The  game  has  also  been 
played  at  Long  Branch. 

It  shows  a  lamentable  slackness  and 
want  of  sporting  spirit  among  the  officers 
of  our  army  that  they  never  took  up  the 
game  of  polo.  The  majority  of  them 
have  seen  the  game  and  all  of  them  know 
of  it.  It  has  been  played  a  good  deal 
in  Colorado,  and  up  in  Wyoming  before 
ruin  came  to  the  cattle  business  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cheyenne  Club  played  it  and 
at  one  time  talked  of  sending  a  team  on 
to  play  at  Newport. 

The  army  men  have  every  inducement 
to  play  the  game.  They  are  so  advan- 
tageously situated  that  the  game  to  them 
would  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive  one. 
Of  course  I  mean  if  carried  on  on  a  mod- 
erate scale.  Two  or  three  officers  could 
keep  a  couple  of  ponies  between  them,  and 
this  would  insure  them  plenty  of  sport 
among  themselves  in  a  garrison  of  any 
size,  and  matches  between  regiments  and 
posts  might  be  arranged  two  or  three 
times  during  a  season,  and  also  pony  race 
meetings. 

The  ponies  are  there  right  to  the  of- 
ficers' hands,  and  can  be  bought  for  very 
little  and  sold  again  at  any  time  without 
loss,  and  usually,  after  their  schooling,  at 
a  considerable  profit.  They  can  be  kept 
for  very  little,  and   some  officers  are  al- 
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lowed  forage  for  one  or  two  horses,  and  no 
better  polo  field  could  be  found  than  that 
used  as  a  parade  ground.  The  ponies 
would  pay  for  their  keep  in  other  ways — 
as  saddle  hacks  —  and  when  broken  to 
harness  could  be  put  into  family  service 
before  a  cart.  So  about  the  only  expense 
would  be  the  outlay  for  mallets  and  balls. 

Officers  certainly  have  plenty  of  time 
to  devote  to  the  game  during  their  long, 
monotonous  service  at  a  dreary  frontier 
post.  Polo  is  essentially  a  military  game  ; 
its  requisites  are  exactly  those  required 
in  a  cavalryman.  It  is  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  an  actual  cavalry  fight  and  a 
substitute  for  the  Old  World  jousts  as  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  to-day.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  oft-quoted  saying  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  cricket  field  at  Eton,"  surely 
England's  future  cavalry  fights  will  be 
won  on  the  polo  fields. 

The  polo  pony  ought  not  to  be  regarded, 
as  he  generally  is,  merely  in  the  light  of 
a  luxury,  for  he  is  an  extremely  useful 
little  beast.  He  goes  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible singly  in  a  cart  or  double  to  a  phae- 
ton, and  makes  as  good  a  saddle  hack  as 
one  would  wish.  Occasionally  one  does 
meet  with  a  vicious  one,  but  hardly  any 
oftener  than  in  any  other  class  of  horses. 
See  how  many  of  our  crack  polo  ponies 
have  been  ridden  or  driven  by  women.  Of 
course  the  polo  pony  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  a  horse  one  would  want  to  trust 
a  nervous  old  gentleman  or  a  timid  child 
with,  but  for  men  and  well-grown  boys 
and  women  who  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  most  women  do  nowadays,  the 
polo  pony  is  as  useful  a  horse  for  all- 
round  work  as  they  could  have  in  their 
stables. 

Another  feature  about  the  polo  pony  is 
his  usefulness  for  racing  purposes.  Since 
regular  racing,  particularly  in  America, 
has  become  more  a  speculative  business 
on  a  large  scale  than  a  form  of  sport,  pony 
racing  has  sprung  up  among  us  as  afford- 
ing almost  the  same  amount  of  sport  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  and  carried 
on  among  and  controlled  entirely  by  those 
who  do  it.  for  the  sake  of  sport.  In  pony 
racing  one  sometimes  finds  himself  the 
owner  of  a  successful  racehorse  at  the  cost 
of  about  $150. 

At  first  the  polo  ponies  that  were 
brought  here  from  the  West  were  picked 
up  at  random  here  and  there  on  different 
ranches,  usually  at  the  close  of  the  cattle 
season,  as  being  most  likely  for  polo  pur- 


poses, judging  from  their  performances  all 
through  the  summer  round-ups.  Lately 
it  has  become  more  of  a  business  in  itself 
and  ponies  are  bred  for  the  purpose,  and 
men  formerly  in  the  cattle  business  have 
taken  to  pony  breeding  and  pony  deal- 
ing as  a  regular  occupation,  with  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  to  Eastern  pony 
owners. 

Since  cricket  has  been  adopted  by  wo- 
men in  England,  it  has  been  said  that 
they  might  next  invade  the  domain  of 
polo.  But  although  women  have  already 
played  it  at  some  up-country  stations  in 
India,  and  although  the  new  bifurcated 
riding  skirt  might  help  the  idea  a  bit,  polo 
IS  hardly  calculated  ever  to  become  a 
feminine  amusement. 

The  increasing  love  of  all  field  sports 
and  of  country  life  that  we  have  among 
us  now  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  in 
the  right  direction.  It  insures  the  game 
of  polo  a  permanent  home  in  America, 
and  with  the  hold  it  already  has  polo  can 
surely  be  called  one  of  our  national 
sports. 

Below  are  given  the  rules  of  play  as 
adopted  by  the  Westchester  Polo  Club. 
They  have  been  essentially  the  same  all 
along  in  America,  the  only  changes  of 
any  moment  made  being  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  players  allowed  on  a  side, 
a  larger  number  than  four  having  been 
found  to  impede  the  play  and  to  largely 
increase  the  chances  of  accidents.  Hook- 
ing mallets,  too,  was  at  first  allowed,  but 
was  afterward  prohibited,  as  it  was  not 
at  all  a  question  of  skill,  and  the  limit  for 
the  height  of  ponies  was  raised  in  1879 
from  thirteen  hands  to  fourteen  one. 

RULES. 

1.  The  grounds  to  be  about  750  feet 
long  by  500  feet  wide,  with  a  ten-inch 
guard  from  end  to  end  on  the  sides  only. 

2.  The  height  of  the  ponies  must  not 
exceed  fourteen  hands  one  inch. 

3.  The  balls  to  be  of  wood,  with  no 
other  covering  than  paint,  and  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  mallets 
to  be  such  as  are  approved  by  the  stew- 
ard. 

4.  The  goal  posts  to  be  twenty-four 
feet  apart  and  .light  enough  to  break  if 
collided  with. 

5.  Match  games  between  pairs  shall  be 
for  periods  of  thirty  minutes,  time  be- 
tween goals  included,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

6.  Match  games  between  teams  of  four 
shall    be    for    periods   of   twenty  minutes 
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the  time  so  lost  shall  not  be  counted. 
When  the  game  is  resumed  the  ball  shall 
be  thrown  between  the  players,  who  shall 
be  lined  up  at  the  point  at  which  the  ball 
stopped.  But  if  the  game  is  stopped  on 
account  of  a  foul  the  ball  is  to  be  thrown 
in  at  the  place  at  which  the  foul  oc- 
curred. 

15.  When  the  limit  of  time  has  expired 
the  game  must  continue  until  the  ball 
goes  out  of  bounds,  and  such  overtime 
shall  not  be  counted. 

16.  In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  goals 
having  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  third 
period,  the  game  is  to  be  continued   until . 
one  side  makes  the  winning  goal.  | 

17.  When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds ^ 
at  the  sides  it  must  be  thrown  in  from 
the  place  at  which  it  went  out,  by  the 
referee  or  by  an  impartial  person,  between 
the  two  sides,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
line  facing  each  other.  When  the  ball 
goes  out  at  the  ends  the  side  defending 
the  goal  is  entitled  to  a  knock-out  from 
the   point  at  which    it    crossed    the    line. 


each,  actual  play,  time  between  goals  and 
delays  not  counted,  w4th  ten  minutes  be- 
tween the  periods  for  rest,  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

7.  Each  team  to  choose  an  umpire,  and 
if  necessary  the  two  umpires  to  appoint  a 
referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

8.  Each  team  shall  have  a  substitute  in 
readiness  to  play  when  a  match  is  on. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  captain  for  each 
team,  who  shall  have  the  direction  of  the 
positions  and  playing  of  his  men. 

10.  No  captain  shall  allow  a  member  of 
his  team  to  appear  in  a  game  otherwise 
than  in  the  club  uniform. 

11.  Xo  person — players,  umpires  and 
referee  excepted  —  shall,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  allow^ed  on  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  game. 

12.  It  is  forbidden  to  touch  an  adver- 
sary, his  pony  or  his  mallet,  with  the  hand 
or  mallet,  during  play,  or  to  strike  the  ball 
when  dismounted. 

13.  The  game  to  begin  with  a  charge, 
the  contestants  taking  their  positions  be- 
hind the  chalk  line,  which  is  to  be  thirty 
feet  from  the  goal  posts.  When  the  signal 
to  charge  has  been  given  by  the  referee 
the  first  and  second  players  must  keep  to 
the  left  of  the  ball  until  it  has  been 
touched. 

14.  In  case  of  an  accident  to  a  play- 
er or  pony,  or  for  any  other  reasonable 
cause,  the  referee  may  stop  the  game,  and 
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RIDE   HIM   OFF 


When  the  player  having  the  knock-out 
causes  unnecessary  delay  the  umpire  may 
throw  a  ball  on  the  field  and  call  play. 
No  opponent  shall  come  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  player  having  the  knock-out  until 
the  ball  has  been  hit. 

1 8.  A  player  requiring  a  mallet  during 
a  game  must  ride  to  the  end  or  side  line. 
It  must  not  be  brought  on  the  field  to 
him. 


19.  Foul  riding  is  careless  and  danger- 
ous horsemanship  and  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  safety  of  others.  A  player  in 
possession  of  the  ball  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  no  one  shall  cross  him  unless  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  avoid  all  possibility 
of  a  collision. 

20.  The  referee  may  suspend  a  player 
for  the  match  for  foul  riding,  or  he  may 
award  the  opposing  side  a  half  goal. 


A    CAMPING    OUT. 


It  seems  the  grand  army  of  spiders 
Have  set  up  their  tents  on  the  lawn  ; 

All  night  long  they  must  have  been  busy, 
For  I  found  them  this  morning  at  dawn. 

Last  evening  no  sign  of  a  soldier, 
Or  tent,  or  a  barrack,  was  seen  ; 

No  order  had  come  from  headquarters — 
There    was    nothing    but    dew    on    the 
green. 


But  now  the  white  tents  are  a-glisten, 
And  proud  of  their  marvelous  skill 

These  curious  comrades  are  marching, 
While  the  crickets  are  playing  for  drill. 

And    why    should    we    fear    this  advance 
guard. 
Or  break  through  the  enemy's  line. 
When  they  come  with  a  truce  to  inform  us 
That  the  weather  to-day  will  be  fine  ? 
Mary  A.  Mason. 


CAMPING    IN    THE    WOODS. 


BV    HELEN    S.    CLARK. 
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OU    will    die    of    loneliness," 
said  Barbara 

"  You    will    be    eaten    by 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies,"  said  Laura. 

"  You  will  get  freckled,"  said  Amy. 

"You  will  get  fish  hooks  in  your  hands 
and  shoot  yourself  with  somebody's  gun," 
said  Bess. 

"  It  is  unconventional  and  unladylike," 
said  Ruth. 

"  Nevertheless  we  will  go,"  replied  Mar- 
garet calmly,  when  they  had  all  said  their 
say,  and  go  we  did. 

Margaret  took  her  sketch  book  and  her 
Kodak. 

Louie  took  her  little  geological  hammer 
for  pounding  at  the  primitive  rocks,  and  I 
took  a  Stevens  pistol,  a  Hendryx  fish  reel 
and  a  hammock.  The  guides,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  advance,  would  bring 
provisions  and  all  the  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  camp  equipment. 

We  traveled  on  the  cars  as  far  as  we 
and  the  railroad  chanced  to  be  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  then  journeyed 
twenty-five  miles  on  the  top  of  a  decrepit 


tally-ho.  Our  progress  was  a  series  of 
hangings,  joltings  and  bouncing,  in  which 
the  seat  of  that  wretched  vehicle  served 
merely  as  a  point  for  rebound,  and  we 
sprang  into  the  air  and  descended  again 
with  the  unstudied  freedom  of  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  cavalry  trotting. 

In  this  manner  we  reached  the  Wilder- 
ness House,  and  here  we  were  glad  to 
rest  our  strained  muscles  and  spend  the 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  we  were 
joined  by  our  guides,  and  having  left  the 
trunks  of  what  Louie  called  our  "re- 
spectable "  belongings  at  the  hotel,  we 
donned  our  camping  outfits  and  marched 
off  into  the  woods,  buoyed  to  hilarity  by 
the  tonic  air  and  jubilant  with  the  sense 
of  revolt  against  the  canons  of  conven- 
tionality. 

On  either  side  the  woods  opened  in  far- 
reaching  vistas  of  loveliness,  and  the  sun- 
light filtering  through  the  leaves  brought 
out  colors  of  undreamed-of  beauty  on  the 
trunks  of  the  mighty  trees.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  must  presently  discover  a  satyr  rest- 
ing on  the  bank  of  some  limpid  stream 
with  reed  pipe  in  his  hand,  or  at  least 
behold  a  dryad  stepping  lightly  forth  from 
some  hollow  tree  ;  but  only  the  chipmunks 
chattered  in  the  boughs  above  our  heads 
and  scampered  across  the  trail.  A  par- 
tridge drummed  in  the  covert,  and  in  the 
distance  a  woodpecker  hammered  at  a  tree. 
We  speedily  forgot  the  smug  hotel  and 
tossed  our  hats  into  the  air  from  pure  joy  ; 
indeed,  Louie  tossed  hers  so  high  that  it 
lodged  in  a  branch  of  hemlock  and  the 
guide  had  to  get  it  down  with  a  fish  pole. 
Across  the  waters  of  a  charming  lake  set 
like  a  gem  among  the  dark  mountains  we 
paddled,  the  guides  dragged  the  canoes 
out  of  the  water  and  picked  them  up  as  if 
they  were  mere  trifles  in  weight  and  with 
them  balanced  on  their  broad  shoulders 
plunged  again  into  the  forest. 

We  followed  through  the  romantic  carry, 
beside  the  rippling  reaches  of  a  pretty  lit- 
tle river,  and  came  out  on  the  shore  of  an- 
other lake,  which  sparkled  in  the  bright 
afternoon  sunshine  like  a  burnished  shield. 
Around  it  rose  sable  mountains  clothed 
--»with  impenetrable  forests,  bordered  at  the 
edges  with  silver  birches  like  the  fringe 
on  a  royal   garment.     Here  and   there  a 
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scarped  cliff  lifted  itself  abruptly  from  the 
curving  shores,  and  fleecy  clouds  trailed 
softly  along  the  mountain  sides.  Here 
our  camp  was  pitched,  and  here  on  beds 
of  fresh -cut  balsam  we  were  to  sleep 
within  sound  of  the  water  lapping  on  the 
sandy  shore. 

Afterward,  when  we  had  wandered  far 
from  nature  in  the  dull  ways  of  the  world, 
we  would  long  for  a  single  hour  in  this 
sweet  spot  with  a  great  and  homesick 
longing,  but  now  our  thought  was  not  of 
sentiment.  We  were  as  hungry  as  cubs  or 
cormorants,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
supper  was  steaming  before  us.  There 
were  potatoes  roasted  in  their  jackets, 
and  fried  steak  of  a  muscular  quality, 
which  we  pronounced  delicious,  and  slap- 
jacks— a  species  of  cookery  in  which  the 
Adirondack  guide  excels.  He  mixes  up 
a  goodly  quantity  of  flour  and  some  baking 
powder  with  milk  or  water,  breaks  in  an 
^gg,  or  two  for  luck,  stirs  them  all  vio- 
lently together  and  tosses  big  spoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  into  a  smoking  hot  "  spider." 
When  the  slapjack  is  done  to  exactly  the 
right  shade  of  brown  on  one  side  he  gives 
a  turn  to  his  wrist,  the  cake  pops  a  foot 
into  the  air  and  descends  to  the  spider  with 
an  accuracy  of  descent  which  is  regarded 
with  profound  admiration  by  the  hungry 
camper,  to  whose  plate  it  is  shortly  trans- 
ferred, looking  large  as  a  moon  and  twice 
as  lovely. 

We  "  turn  in  "  early  the  first  night  in 
camp,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
finds  much  rest  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night.  The  boughs  of  too  hastily  con- 
structed balsam  beds  find  out  the  weak 
spots  of  one's  anatomy,  and  the  fire  makes 
the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  as  light  as 
day.  But  Nature  presses  down  our  eye- 
lids with  firmer  hand  than  is  her  wont,  and 
we  sleep  at  last,  the  sound,  renewing  slum- 
ber that  is  known  only  to  campers  and  to 
little  children. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning  the 
guides  were  clattering  the  tins  in  their 
camp.  We  needed  no  further  tocsin  and 
breakfast  was  dispatched  with  a  zeal  wor- 
thy of  the  cause.  Through  the  woods  is 
heard  the  inviting  tinkle  of  falling  water, 
but  one  can  not  venture  in  without  a 
guide,  unless  she  would  lose  herself  for 
"good  and 'always  "  in  the  labyrinths  of 
the  forest.  Our  "  housekeeping "  has 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  cave  dwell- 
ers of  old,  and  the  guides,  having  washed 
the  dishes  and  left  them  for  the  sun  to 
dry    at    his    leisure,   are    at    our    service. 


Then  the  business  of  the  day  begins. 
There  are  cascades  to  visit  where  the 
water  leaps  from  point  to  point  of  jutting 
rocks,  and  "rainbow  falls"  where  the 
water  plunges  a  hundred  feet  over  a  sheer 
precipice  and  then  winds  down  over  a 
fairy'  ladder  of  mossy  rocks  to  the  mad 
little  river  that  foams  through  the  woods 
below.  There  are  trout  to  be  coaxed  out 
of  unquiet  pools  and  lured  from  the  deep- 
brown  hollows,  sketches  to  be  made  and 
trails  to  be  followed  deeper  into  the  wil- 
derness. We  declare  ourselves  aborigines, 
barbarians,  savages,  and  rejoice  in  our  de- 
civilization. 

At  night  we  meet  around  the  camp  fire, 
eager  to  compare  adventures.  The  guides 
listen  benevolently  to  our  chatter  and  in- 
struct us  in  rude  woodcraft.  We  store 
away  the  precious  nuggets  of  information 
in  the  safest  corners  of  our  memories,  and 
then  one  guide  tells  us  how  he  caught 
twenty  trout  with  his  finger  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice  one  day.  We  knew  it  to 
be  true,  for  he  measured  off  the  length  of 
the  trout  on  his  arm.  We  hear  how  Jake 
Haile  was  tracked  by  a  panther  and  had 
his  arm  chewed  off  by  that  same  inconsid- 
erate beast,  and  listen  with  wide  -  open- 
ed eyes  to  stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  angry  bears  and  hideous  catamounts. 
At  last  we  crawl  into  camp  with  shivers 
of  apprehension  playing  up  and  down  our 
spinal  columns  and  listen  with  alarm  to 
every  crackling  of  the  underbrush  in  the 
forest  or  plash  of  fish  in  the  lake,  while 
the  guides,  looking  like  ghouls  in  the  fit- 
ful light,  heap  on  more  logs  to  the  fire 
and  squat  comfortably  around  it  for  fur- 
ther interchange  of  yarns. 

At  dawn  they  creep  to  our  camp  and 
awaken  us  with  fingers  on  their  lips. 
We  understand  the  meaning,  and  steal 
softly  out  in  time  to  see  three  deer  —  a 
buck  and  two  does  —  with  their  feet  in 
the  cool,  shallow  water,  feeding  on  the  lily 
pads  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Daintily 
they  nibble  the  juiciest  of  the  leaves,  their 
pretty  supple  legs  ready  for  flight,  though 
still  unsuspicious  of  danger.  Suddenly 
one  throws  back  his  antlers  and  puts  up 
his  nose.  There  is  the  click  of  a  trigger 
and  a  whiff  of  smoke,  but  the  deer  were 
off  and  out  of  sight  before  it  had  cleared 
away.  We  were  not  sportsmen  enough 
to  sympathize  very  profoundly  with  the 
guide  for  failing  in  his  shot,  though  we 
would  rather  have  liked  roast  venison  for 
our  suppers.  But  the  lake  shone  like  a 
diamond,  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  flaw- 
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less,  and  we  were  on  the  whole  ghul  that 
the  deer  had  escaped. 

For  seven  days  nature  was  in  the  most 
transcendent  of  moods.  Sketch  books 
grew  plump,  rocks  were  chipped,  moun- 
tains were  climbed,  e.xcursions  to  points 
accessible  and  to  points  well  nigh  inac- 
cessible were  made,  and,  when  there  was 
nothing  especially  pressing  to  be  done,  one 
could  "  loaf  and  invite  one's  soul  "  lying 
in  a  water -rocked  boat  among  the  lily 
pads,  looking  straight  into  the  dome  above. 

Then  it  rained.  The  wind  sobbed  and 
moaned  in  the  forest  and  wailed  around 
the  camp.  The  whitecaps  ran  high  on 
the  black  waves  of  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  withdrew  themselves  behind  an 
austere  veil.  The  camp  was  water  tight 
—  camps  always  are,  of  course,  but  by 
night  it  was  blowing  and  raining  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  the  water  was 
oozing  through  impossible  crevices. 

The  next  day  broke  gloriously.  Vague 
shapes  of  mist  fled  from  the  mountain 
chasms  to  greet  the  sun  ;  the  clouds  that 
hung  over  the  mountains  were  transfigured 
with  splendor  of  opalescent  colors,  and 
across  the  sky  was  traced  in  blazing  hiero- 
glyphs the  mystic  meanings  of  the  heavens. 


Long^  we  gazed  in  silent  awe  and  wonder 
until  the  sun  was  shining  broadly,  and  the 
guides  came  up  from  the  lake  with  a 
string  of  trout  —  iridescent  beauties  of  a 
weight  one  dares  not  mention  —  and  we 
had  them  cooked  over  just  the  right  fire. 
The  slapjacks,  too,  were  browner  and 
more  slapjacky  than  ever.  We  dried  off 
our  damp  clothes  and  snapped  our  fingers 
at  the  wet  woods. 

Next  morning  we  filed  out  of  the  woods, 
with  the  last  view  of  the  lake  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  picture  in  our  memories. 

The  smartly-dressed  guests  at  the  hotel 
greeted  our  appearance  with  smiles  of 
amusement,  and  the  collie,  who  had  pre- 
viously wagged  his  tail  at  us  in  friendly 
confidence,  now  sniffed  suspiciously  at  our 
heels.  Our  hats  were  battered,  our  boots 
were  strange  of  shape  and  our  faces  were 
brown  as  any  berry. 

The  head  guide  waved  the  slapjack 
spider  at  us  in  token  of  farewell,  and  we 
betook  ourselves  to  our  new  electric- 
lighted,  telephone  -  connected  habitat, 
where  we  put  on  again  the  yoke  and  gar- 
ments of  civilization,  and  in  the  strength 
of  our  ten-days'  camping  wore  them  mer- 
rily many  a  day. 


HARRY'S  CAREER  AT  YALE. 

BY    JOHN    SEYMOUR    WOOD. 

Chapter  VI. 


VERY  hour  of 
the  day  carried 
an  engage- 
ment. There 
was  much  to  do 
getting  ac- 
quainted with 
so  many  new 
fellows,  seeing 
so  many  new 
things  of  i  n  - 
teres  t  —  t  h  e 
boat  house,  the 
harbor,  the 
town,  Hamilton 
Park,  where  the  ball  ground  was,  learning 
the  ropes  about  college  and  the  recitation 
rooms.  The  class  was  to  be  divided 
into  four  alphabetical  divisions.  He  was 
in  the  first  and  his  chum  in  the  third. 
He  consoled  Rives  with  the  remark  that 


in  the  ensuing  term  they  would  both  be 
together,  probably  in  the  fourth  division, 
for  then  they  were  to  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  standing.  He  found  with  surprise 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  study,  and 
study  pretty  hard,  too.. 

His  first  week  was  one  of  disenchant- 
ment in  the  recitation  room.  College 
life  was  not  to  be  all  glees  and  good  sup- 
pers, moonlight  and  romance,  oh,  no. 
Professor  Black  had  flunked  him  dead 
twice  in  Greek.  His  stand  in  that  must 
be  'way  below  zero.  Four  was  perfect, 
but  no  one  ever  was  known  to  get  over 
3.40,  at  best;  2  was  average,  and  if  be- 
low that  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so,  a 
fellow  was  warned,  then  if  he  didn't  im- 
prove, or  his  other  studies  did  not  bring 
him  up,  he  was  incontinently  and  merci- 
lessly dropped  ! 

Harry  thought   that  once  in  college— 
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through  the  entrance  examination — all  a 
fellow  had  to  do  was  to  look  wise,  study  a 
little  and  amuse  himself  a  great  deal.  By 
George  !  "  it  meant  a  lot  of  mighty  hard 
study!"  he  wrote  his  sister,  "and  with 
small  room  for  any  fun."  The  boys  were 
both  scared  after  the  first  few  days  of  Pro- 
fessor Black's  keen  and  scathing  sarcasms 
and  Professor  Walker's  snappy  recitations 
in  Euclid.  It  was  so  deuced  easy  to 
flunk  !  It  had  never  been  so  easy  at  An- 
dover,  even  under  Doctor  Taylor.  He  be- 
came a  faded,  fat  old  angel  to  them.  Yet 
at  Andover — how  they  feared  him  ! 

"  How  good  he  always  was  to  us,"  said 
Rives  one  night,  as  with  coats  off  they 
were  boning  down  to  their  work,  and 
Stamp  was  lying  in  his  kennel,  blinking 
out  of  his  one  never-closed  eye,  and  won- 
dering if  he  was  to  be  owned  by  a  demned 
'  dig  '  after  all  and  never  to  have  any  fun  ? 
"  How  good  and  kind  Unk  was.  He  never 
got  off  any  sarcasms  on  a  fellow.  Black 
is  so  icy  cold  !  He  takes  all  the  life  out 
of  a  man.  He  tries  his  best  to  flunk  you, 
not  to  teach  you  anything." 

"  He  has  the  ingenuity  of  the  devil  !  " 
groaned  Harry,  looking  up,  "  he  flunked 
me  to-day  when  he  had  no  business  to.  I 
knew  the  lesson,  and,  by  Jove,  he  saw  it 
and  he  jumped  back  and  asked  me  a  lot 


of  questions  on  our  first  day's  grammar 
lesson  !  Of  course  I  flunked,  and  he 
smiled  like  a  fiend  at  me." 

Harry  dug  away  at  his  lexicon  vexedly. 
"  There  was  a  good  grind  on  me  yester- 
day," said  Jack,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 
"He  asked  me  what  was  the  difference 
between  ovrod  and  ovrood — preposition  and 
adverb.  Of  course,  if  I  hadn't  been  fas- 
cinated by  his  dreadful  eyes,  I  would 
have  answered  all  right,  but  I  stammered 
like  a  fool,  'one's  singular — the  other 
plural  ! '  The  whole  class  laughed,  and 
Black  remarked  in  his  cutting  way,  after 
everyone  was  quiet  :  "  Possibly,  Mr. 
Rives,  you  have  only  your  Eiiglish  trans- 
lation before  you." 

Harry  laughed. 

"  And  Latin  prose  is  beastly  stuff",  is  n't 
it  ?  Unk  never  gave  us  any  of  it — it  is  n't 
fit  for  gentlemen  ! ' 

"And  to  think,"  said  Harry,  "  that  I've 
made  that  grand  old  man  many  a  night 
chase  me  down  Andover  hill  lickety  split, 
he  gaining  every  stride,  for  he  could  run 
like  the  wind  —  down  hill.  Then  when 
I  was  afraid  he'd  lay  his  hand  on  me  I 
jumped  a  wall,  and  I  had  Unk  dead,  for - 
he  couldn't  climb  for  a  cent;  and  then  I 
would  hide  in  the  grass  and  chirrup  to  the 
dear  old  fellow." 

"  He  tried  to  teach,  but  here  they  try  to 
flunk  you.  Well,  I  hope  it  won't  be  so  as 
we  go  on.  Perhaps  it's  only  because  we 
are  freshmen." 

"I  wonder  if  it  was  so  in  Uncle  Dick's 
time  ?  I  guess  he  forgets  the  recitations 
and  thinks  only  of  the  good  times  he 
had." 

The  usual  freshman  rains  set  in  for 
two  days,  and  beyond  a  certain  amount 
of  cap  snatching  everything  was  very 
quiet.  Caswell,  Holland  and  a  lot  of 
sophomores  had  a  swell  eating  club  near- 
by, and  walked  down  four  abreast,  in 
lordly  swagger,  past  their  room  every 
day.  Once  Harry  bowed  to  Caswell  out 
of  the  window.  Caswell  stared  and  cut 
him  dead.  He  had  known  one  or  two 
sophomores  at  Andover  and  also  several 
juniors.  They  all  cut  him  when  they  hap- 
pened to  pass  him.  He  was  undergoing 
the  "  discipline  "  of  first  term  freshman 
year  and  becoming  properly  chastened. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  they  were  noti- 
fied of  their  election  by  solemn  invitations 
printed  in  deep  black  borders,  and  ad- 
vised to  attend  Delta  Kappa  Hall  at 
prompt  4  o'clock  the  following  day.  The 
day  was  Saturday. 
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Chapter  VII. 

When  Harry  and  Jack  presented 
themselves,  by  advice  of  friends,  in  their 
old  clothes,  at  Delta  Kap  Hall,  then  on 
Chapel  street  below  Church,  it  was  a  quar- 
ter to  4.  They  were  at  once  taken  up 
on  the  roof,  where  they  found  at  least  fifty 
Umpty-four  men  in  waiting. 

"  Do  you  know  why  they  herd  us  up 
here  so  early  ?  "  said  Thornton.  "  It's  be- 
cause they're  afraid  the  juniors  and 
seniors  will  steal  us.     Any  freshman  who 


will  put  up  a  dinner  at  Gradley's  can  get 
in  without  being  initiated.  The  juniors 
or  seniors  will  rush  him  right  in.  I  had  a 
chance  to,  but  I  refused.  I'm  not  afraid, 
and  I'm  so  big  they  can't  hurt  me,  though 
they  do  say  a  man  was  killed  in  Delta 
Kap  two  or  three  years  ago." 

It  is  presumable  that  Thornton  threw 
this  out  merely  to  encourage  some  of  the 
weaker  neophytes.  No  death,  oh  fond, 
parental  heart  !  has  ever  been  known  to 
occur  at  Yale  from  an  initiation. 
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It  grew  dusk,  then  dark.  The  number 
of  freshmen  now  amounted  to  about  fifty- 
eight.  There  were  about  twenty  ab- 
sent. These  had  probably  been  "stolen," 
Thornton  said,  by  upper-classmen. 

They  were  ushered  presently  down  into 
a  dark  garret  under  the  roof,  and  made  to 
sit  there  in  hot,  sweating  suspense  for  an 
hour.  Then  it  was  evident  the  fun  was 
about  to  begin.  They  fancied  they  could 
hear  below  them  horns  blown  and  shouts 
of  fiendish  glee.  Names  were  called  out 
of  the  darkness  and  freshmen  began  to 
disappear  to  their  doom.  It  was  actually 
terrifying.  The  initiation  had  begun  in 
earnest.  One  by  one  their  ranks  were 
thinning  out.  A  soph  in  the  costume  of 
Mephisto  stood  at  the  door  and  kept 
order. 

Harry,  Rives,  Nevers,  Coles,  Danforth, 
Thornton,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  were  all 
sitting  close  to  each  other  on  the  floor  in 
the  dark,  waiting.  The  door  opened 
quickly,  a  blast  of  hot,  gassy  air  came  up. 

"John  Carrington  Rives,"  bawled  out  a 
gruff  voice  into  the  darkness.  It  sounded 
ajittle  like  Caswell's,  disguised. 

"  Present  !" 

"  Henery  Walcot  Chestleton." 

"  Present  !" 

"  Come  this  way  !" 

Then  in  an  aside  to  someone  outside  : 

"  Let  'em  go  up  together,  Bill.  Two 
such  cats  I  never  saw.  They'll  claw  each 
other  to  bits  in  the  blanket — more  fun  for 
the  boys  !" 

"  All  right.  Men  whose  names  are 
called  come  forward  faster,  will  you  !" 

The  two  terrified  boyish  freshmen  went 
to  the  door  where  there  streamed  in  a 
brilliant  light.  Within  the  room  whence 
they  came  was  darkness  typical  of  the  in- 
tellectual chaos  before  entering  "Jolly  D, 
K."  The  light  flashed  into  the  garret  and 
lit  up  the  thirty  or  forty  who  were  left.  x\ 
beautiful  ultramarine  hue  pervaded  the 
very  darkness  about  them.  "  Men  !  " — they 
were  fair  beardless  boys  most  of  them, 
fresh  from  loving  mothers  and  gentle 
homes.  Here  and  there  was  an  incipient 
mustache.  A  few  had  beards.  All  were  pale 
with  the  heat  and  expectancy,  stifling  in 
that  miserable  den  under  the  hot  roof,  but  it 
didn't  matter,  they  were  soon  to  be  hustled 
into  "Jolly  D.  K."  and  all  would  be  well  ! 
They  had  kept  their  spirits  up  by  telling 
awful  stories  of  men  who  had  been  killed 
while  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  grid- 
iron. "  Roasted  to  death  by  accident  is 
no  fun,"  said  Danforth,  who  was  a  wag  in 


everything  but  baseball  and  examinations. 
"  Sometimes  they  let  you  go  by  accident, 
and  your  flesh  smells  of  burnt  steak  for  a 
week.  I  had  a  cousin,  who  had  a  brother- 
in-law  who  was  compelled  to  live  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  flour  barrel  after  a  D.  K. 
initiation." 

"  Silence  !  Freshman  !  "  growled  Me- 
phisto at  the  door. 

Poor  freshmen  !  you  could  almost  hear 
their  teeth  chatter. 

Harry  and  Jack,  as  soon  as  they  step- 
ped to  the  door,  were  seized  from  behind 
and  walked  quickly  into  a  little  room  lit 
by  a  single  candle.  The  candle  stood  on 
a  desk,  in  front  of  an  open  book.  Behind 
the  desk  sat  a  huge  blinking  owl,  with 
great  yellow  eyes.  It  was  more  than 
enough  to  frighten  a  saint. 

"  Sign  !  "  chanted  the  owl. 

They  each  signed  the  book  tremblingly. 

"  Raise  your  right  legs  !  "  cried  the  owl. 

They  tried  to  ;  it  was  awkward,  but 
they  succeeded.  The  owl  then  read  off 
a  lot  of  rigmarole  promises  to  obey  the 
orders,  to  keep  secret  what  transpired,  to 
pay  dues,  to  do  all  they  possibly  could  to 
injure  all  other  freshmen  societies,  and 
chiefly  to  worship  the  glorious  class  of 
Umpty-three. 

"  Swe-e-e-a-a-a-r  !  "  cried  the  owl. 

They  swore  and  kissed  the  book,  be- 
ing warned  to  still  stand  and  hop  about 
on  one  leg,  under  the  most  grievous  pen- 
alties. 

Then  the  candle  was  blown  out  and  a 
door  opened.  Some  inner  mystery  was 
about  to  be  unfolded.  They  were  blind- 
folded and  then  led  out  on  a  narrow  plat- 
form. They  could  see  below  them  a 
great  crowd  of  students,  shouting,  blow- 
ing horns  and  keeping  up  a  terrible  din. 
The  great  hall  was  crammed  with  upper- 
class  men. 

"  Make  a  speech,  freshy  !  "  bawled  a 
strapping  big  soph  in  Harry's  ear.  "  Tell 
the  gentlemen  you're  glad  to  be  here  !  " 

Harry  began  in  a  weak,  timid  voice  : 

"  Gentlemen  —  am  very  glad  on  this 
auspicious  occa " 

Swash  ! 

A  sponge  full  of  dirty  water  is  flung 
straight  in  his  face  !  Then  he  felt  him- 
self grabbed  by  his  ankles  and  his  collar, 
he  spitting  and  protesting,  and  with  a 
one,  two  and  three  !  swung  and  hurled 
into  space  as  though  flung  out  of  a  cata- 
pult. 

Oh'    Ugh! 

What   a  sensation  !     His   bandage  fell 
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off  his  eyes.  He  found  himself  landed 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  canvas  blanket 
or  sail  ;  up  he  went  again,  head  down  and 
legs  tiying.  He  saw  he  was  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  leering,  grinning  faces. 
He  had  nothing  to  catch  hold  of.  He 
clawed  the  air.  Down,  down  he  went, 
striking  so  softly  ;  he  rather  liked  it. 
Then  he  became  aware  that  someone  else 
was  in  the  thing  with  him. 

"  For  God's  sake  hang  on  to  me  !  "  cried 
Jack,  as  they  bumped  together,  and 
''Now  with  a  will,  boys!"  up  they 
soared  together  again  like  twin  aeronauts. 
They  seemed  to  dally  close  to  the  ceiling 
for  a  moment,  and  then  down  "  like  a 
thousand  o'  brick  !  "  They  clung  to  each 
other  with  the  frenzy  of  despair.  What 
a  gone — sinking  feeling — and  then  up 
again,  while  the  crowd  roared.  Again— 
and  again — and  again  !  Would  it  never 
end  ?  They  were  sore  with  bumps  on  the 
floor,  and  bumps  against  the  plaster 
ceiling,  but  they  clung  to  each  other  still, 
as  one  senior  remarked  to  another  who 
was  watching  the  tossing,  "  with  an  affec- 
tion produced  only  by  mutual  calamity." 

At  last  it  ended.  They  had  time  to 
glance  about  at  a  hundred  grinning  fiends 
and  have  horns  blown  into  their  ears, 
when  they  were  blindfolded  again. 

They  were  hurried  along,  conscious  of 
a  howling,  angry,  yelling  mob  of  sophs,  to 
the  several  ordeals.  They  were  thumped 
down  on  seats  and  fell  into  tubs  of  ice 
water.  They  were  guillotined — a  frightful 
ordeal  ;  for  their  bandages  were  removed 
and  the  executioner,  in  a  black  cap,  made 
it  all  the  more  frightful  by  never  failing 
to  whisper,  "  The  knife  is  broken,  and  so, 
if  it  should  slip  and  really  cut  you,  have 
5'ou  any  last  message,  freshman  ?  "  But  as 
they  attempted  to  speak  the  awful  thing 
fell  with  a  jerk,  and  as  it  descended  a 
piece  of  ice  was  drawn  across  their  bared, 
upturned  throats  and  hot  water  gurgled 
down  their  backs.  Not  Marie  Antoinette 
or  Louis  XVI.  had  more  realizing  sense 
of  their  untimely  end  I  Then  they  were 
dragged  away  and  made  to  crawl  through 
a  piano  box  filled  with  sawdust.  They 
were  rolled  in  flour  and  were  slid  down 
planks  into  tubs  of  water.  Men  pulled 
and  pushed  and  hauled  them.  They  were 
sore  from  head  to  foot  and  wet  and  dirty, 
and  their  hair  matted.  Sweat  and  grime 
poured  down  their  necks  in  rivulets.  Their 
clothes  were  torn  and  ruined.  In  such  a 
condition  were  they  at  last  admitted  to 
membership   of    ''  Jolly   D.  K.,"  and  had 


their  coats  promptly  turned  inside  out  for 
them  to  prevent  their  being  initiated  over 
again  by  accident. 

"  Go  to  work  now,  freshy,  and  help  put 
through  some  of  your  friends  !  "  roared  a 
big  soph.  It  was  Bailey,  who  pulled  No.  4 
on  the  'varsity  in  the  race  of  the  summer 
before.  "  Oh — my — poor — fre — e — sh  !" 
shouted  the  sophs  in  unison,  and  Bailey 
shouted,  too. 

"Umpty-four  !  Umpty-four  !"  shouted 
back  Harry  and  Jack  and  a  crowd  of 
freshmen,  who  were  gazing  about  the 
crowded  hall,  in  a  very  dazed  and  hope- 
less condition,  like  kittens  with  their  eyes 
just  open. 

•  It  was  a  great  room,  about  sixty  feet 
square,  carpetless,  and  filled  with  dust  and 
smoke.  What  a  crowd  !  Here  were 
seniors  jamming  and  rushing  about  with 
juniors  and  sophs.  It  was  great  fun  see- 
ing their  classmates  put  through.  But  the 
din  and  the  noise  were  terrible.  The  Yale 
boy  is  primarily  a  good  fellow  ;  he  is  no 
'dude,' no  Miss  Nancy;  he  likes  honest 
roughness.  But  he  can  be  pleasant  and 
amiable  enough  if  he  tries.  Some  juniors 
came  up  and  talked  with  Harry,  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  it  as  far  as  he  had  got. 
Then  some  sophomores  made  themselves 
agreeable.  They  told  him  that  the  initia- 
tion was  not  so  rough  as  usual,  and  that 
in  their  year  three  men  were  killed. 

"  Why,  some  of  these  sophs  are  very 
decent  sort  of  fellows,"  said  Harry  to 
Rives,  who  stood  near  him. 

"  I  don't  trust  'em — they're  our  natural 
born  enemies.  The  juniors  are  our  friends. 
They  hate  Umpty-three  as  much  as  we 
do." 

Then  they  caught  hold  of  the  blanket 
and  heaved  with  the  rest.  What  fun  it 
was  !  Fifty  men  all  pulling  at  once.  It 
was  grand  !  It  repaid  them  for  all  their 
trials  !  How  they  heave,  O  !  heave,  O  ! 
Up  went  the  poor  freshman,  head  down, 
heels  up  ;  then  feet  down  and  head  up,  now 
here,  now  there.  Sprawling — clutching — 
oh,  it  was  great  fun  after  all  ! 

At  last  there  came  a  lull.  Dobson  and 
Farley,  two  enormous  men,  stripped  to 
their  undershirts,  came  down  from  the 
scaffolding,  where  they  had  assisted  fresh- 
men into  the  blanket,  stood  on  a  box  and 
proclaimed  "Order!  Order!"  Silence 
ensued.  "  Is  President  Stout  present  ?  " 
asked  Dobson,  looking  about  anxiously, 
and  pretending  to  spy  him,  and  then  to 
lose  him  in  the  crowd. 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  idea 
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of  calling  for  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

"  Are  any  of  the  theological  faculty 
here  to-night  ?  "  again  asked  Dobson,  with 
stentorian  lungs.  "  If  so,  I  ask  them  to 
come  forward  and  make  a  few  remarks 
suitable  to  the  occasion." 

No  one  responded. 

"  Is  Professor  Maynard  here?" 

When  this  distinguished  person  was 
called  upon  a  bustling  gentleman,  in  high 
choker  collar  and  looking  just  like  the 
beau  from  an  old  fashion  plate,  pushed 
forward.  Harry  shouted  with  laughter, 
for  he  saw  that  someone  had  copied  the 
manner  and  dress  of  Professor  Maynard 
to  perfection.  There  were  the  spectacles, 
the  buff  waistcoat,  the  long  watch  guard 
and  seal,  the  high  choker  and  stock — it 
was  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  "  old 
beau." 

"  Professor  Maynard  "  clambered  up  on 
the  platform  and  stood  a  moment  with 
folded  hands,  waiting  for  the  noise  to  sub- 
side. 

"  Gentlemen  of  Umpty-four." 

His  voice  was  squeaky  and  like  the 
professor's  own. 

"  It  is  mv  duty  as  a  member  of  and  a 


representative  of  the  faculty  to  welcome 
you  to  the  glories  of  Delta  Kap.  [Cries 
of  '  Hear  !  hear  ! '  and  hootings.]  I  am 
speaking  for  them  when  I  say  that  it  is 
their  wish  to  be  present  here  in  a  body 
to-night,  for  they  regard  this  great  institu- 
tion as  the  one  grand  bulwark  of  dear  old 
Yale.  [Cat  calls  and  shouts  of  laughter.] 
Unfortunately  they  are  detained.  Presi- 
dent Stout  has  a  swelled  head,  owing  to 
his  great  pride  in  having  the  very  lar- 
gest freshman  class  that  ever  came  to 
Yale.  ['Umpty-four!  Umpty-four  I 
Whoop  'er  up  for  Umpty-four  !  '  The 
freshmen  yelled  themselves  hoarse  over 
this.]  Professor  Black  is  busy  filing 
away  at  a  new  sarcasm  [laughter].  Pro- 
fessor Walker  is  busy  dropping  freshmen 
into  Salt  Creek  off  the  pons  asinorum 
[shouts  by  the  sophs].  Professor  Sinister 
is  busy — smiling — at  Brood's,  and  all  the 
rest  are  overcome  by  the  size,  the  beauty, 
the  intelligence,  the  bumpishness  and  the 
magnificent — er — stupidity  of  the  fresh- 
man class.     [Great  laughter.] 

"  There  never  was  such  a  class.  ['  Hear  \ 
hear  ! '  from  the  freshmen.]  There  never 
will  be  such  a  class  again  —  thank  the 
Lord !  [Laughter,  and  many  freshmen,  who 
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started  in  to  applaud,  kept  silent. j  Why, 
the  very  grass  in  the  campus  has  turned 
yellow  with  envy,  and  I  am  creditably  in- 
formed, that  yesterday  a  freshman  was 
eaten  by  a  cow  at  Hamilton  Park.  She 
couldn't  make  him  out  exactly,  but  she 
knew  he  was  something  mighty  green  ! 
[Laughter.]  But  a  word  in  my  own  be- 
half. I  want  to  say  to  you  how  much 
Delta  Kap  has  done  for  me  and  the  facul- 
ty. Here,  gentlemen  in  these  halls,  that 
vulgar  fraction  of  your  class  which  has 
gone  to  the  oblivion — nay,  the  purgatory 
of  Sigmareps — and  the  hades  of  Gamma 
Nu — [Loud  groans,  hootings,  shrieks  and 
yells  of  derision.] — they  may  never  enter 
here  to  '  sully  your  pure  prayer,'  and  the 
faculty  are  glad  of  it.      [Laughter.] 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  you  are  given  (pro- 
vided you  pay  your  honest  dues)  [ap- 
plause] these  magnificent  halls,  decorated 
by  the  old  masters  at  vast  expense.  Here 
you  will  cultivate  those  powers  of  speech 
which  will  make  of  you  second  Websters 
and  will  cause  the  fame  of  Demosthenes 
to  grow  dim.  Here  in  jolly  D.  K.  you 
will.  I  trust — and   the  faculty  always  get 


trust  here  [laughter] — find  that  home  life 
which  you  have  left  behind  you  with 
your  mothers  and  sisters.  Ladies,  to  be 
sure,  never  enter  here,  but  very  good,  man- 
ly imitations  of  them  are  often  found  in 
D.  K.,  tripping  the  light  fantastic,  and 
whispering  soft  nothings  in  the  dance. 
To  you,  members  of  Umpty  -  four,  the 
faculty  look  to  keep  these  sacred  mys- 
teries inviolate — mysteries  such  as  you 
to-night  participated  in  —  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  transmit  them  to  the  fresh- 
men of  another  year  the  same  as  when 
you  received  them.  Gentlemen,  the  fac- 
ulty propose  to  close  up  that  nest  of  vi- 
pers, Sigmareps,  very  soon.  Gentlemen, 
three  times  three  for  dear  old  Delta  Kap  !  " 
[Prolonged  cheering.] 

The  bustling  old  gentleman  in  a  high 
collar  —  the  exact  imitator  of,  if  not  the 
real.  Professor  Maynard — got  down  off  the 
platform,  and  then  followed  songs,  other 
speeches,  and  a  general  jollification.  A 
keg  of  lager  was  carried  in.  "Here  you — 
have  some  beer,  won't  you  ?"  Harry  was 
standing  gaping  about  with  his  hair  in  his 
eyes.     It  was  Jones,  who  played  second 
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base  on  the  nine,  who  spoke.  Harry  took 
the  glass  of  beer  and  thanked  him.  "  Do 
you  play  ball  ?"  he  asked,  scrutinizing 
Harry.  "  Come  out  to  Hamilton  Park 
Monday  afternoon,  won't  you  ?" 

Would  he  !  His  eyes  beamed  with  de- 
light. 

"  Where  did  you  play  on  your  Andover 
nine  ? " 

"Catcher  sometimes,  and  short  stop." 

"  Dale  was  a  slow  pitcher,  wasn't  he?  " 

Harry  bridled,  but  he  said  nothing.  The 
inference  was  that  he  couldn't  catch  swift 
pitching. 

"We  are  anxious  to  have  a  few  substi- 
tutes in  training  in  your  class." 

Substitutes  !  Oh,  to  be  merely  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  'varsity  ! 

"I've  been  playing  all  summer,  sir," 
said  Jack  Rives.  "  I'd  like  to  go  out, 
too." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jones.  "  Come  out  ; 
we  want  you."     Then  he  turned  away. 

The  first  thing  they  had  learned  so  far 
at  Yale  was  to  revere  upper-class  men. 
There  were  certain  seniors  whose  names 
Harry  already  knew  who  filled  him  with 
abject  awe.  Such  great  men  !  Such  tre- 
mendous intellects  !  They  were  members 
of  the  Spade  and  Grave  and  the  Book 
and  Lock.  There  was  the  great  Hawley 
standing  by  the  window  and  looking  on 
the  crowd  with  solemn  senioric  dignity. 
How  could  the  great  man  bring  himself 
to  patronize  Delta  Kap  ?  He  wore  a 
mysterious  golden  badge  upon  his  neck- 
tie. Harry  and  Jack  looked  upon  it 
askance,  in  holy  awe. 

They  drank  some  more  beer  and  felt 
on  very  good  terms  with  the  whole  col- 
lege. Harry  saw  a  junior  whom  he  for- 
merly knew  in  New  York,  Tom  Bixby. 

"  Hello,  Bix  !  "  he  called  out  briskly. 

Bixby  gave  him  a  frightful  stare.  "  Oh  ! 
it's — young  Chestleton,  is  it?  How  de  do, 
young  Chestleton — er — glad  to  see  you 
here " 

Then  Bixby  turned  abruptly,  and  made 
a  remark  to  his  friends  upon  the  dashed 
impudence  of  these  dashed  Umpty-four 
men.  Harry  felt  hurt,  but  it  renewed  his 
respect  for  upper-class  men.  Caswell 
and  the  men  he  met  at  dinner  with  his 
uncle  were  much  nicer  to  him.  Even 
Holland  laughed  and  talked  pleasantly 
with  them.  Holland  was  the  great  man 
in  Delta  Kap.  He  had  beaten  Sigma 
Eps  out  of  sight,  and  he  could  strut  about 
with  his  friends  and  "  lug  it  "  as  he  liked. 
"  Oh  !   he's  sure   to   vo    into   a  senior  so- 


ciety," said  one  of  Harry's  friends,  "and 
he  can  take  his  friends  with  him — anyone 
he  likes." 

It  seemed  to  invest  Holland  with  a  new, 
romantic  interest. 

After  the  "exercises"  were  over,  on  the 
way  home  there  was  a  rush.  The  fresh- 
men of  Delta  Kap  formed  on  the  side- 
walk outside  their  hall  four  deep,  and 
marched  along  up  Chapel  street  by  the 
green,  keeping  step  as  they  marched  and 
waking  the  echoes  of  midnight  with  their 
"rah — rah — rahs  for  Umpty-four."  They 
were  about  seventy  in  number,  and  they 
presented  a  delicious  mark  for  the  sophs, 
who  were  skirmishing  about  here  and 
there  in  the  darkness  after  "scalps." 
The  Sigma  Eps  gang  came  up  the  street 
singing  presently,  and  joined  them.  It 
was  an  open  secret  that  up  about  the  col- 
leges the  sophs  would  try  their  mettle  en 
masse  in  a  rush. 

The  freshmen,  nothing  daunted,  ad- 
vanced up  Chapel  street  with  locked  step. 
About  opposite  old  Trinity  the  sophs  were 
waiting  for  them,  a  hundred  strong. 

It  was  midnight  and  the  bells  were  just 
tolling  out  the  hour. 

"  Umpty-three,  Umpty-three  !"  shouted 
the  sophs,  in  a  hoarse  roar  which  made 
the  hearts  of  the  freshmen  tremble,  and 
reverberated  in  the  still  night  far  under 
the  old  elms. 

"  Umpty-four,  Umpty-four  !  "  bawled 
the  freshies,  keeping  step. 

Then  the  two  cohorts  came  together. 
All  was  tumult  and  confusion.  There  was 
no  striking,  only  wrestling,  pulling  and 
hauling.  Everyone  tried  to  roll  everyone 
else  in  the  mud.  Harry  and  one  of  his  own 
class  wrestled  in  their  excitement  and  roll- 
ed over  and  over  on  the  wooden  pavement. 
There  were  some  blows,  too,  very  few. 
Coats  were  torn  into  shreds.  Pretty  soon 
most  of  the  freshmen  were  in  the  street 
and  the  sophomores  on  the  sidewalks. 
They  began  to  crow  and  shout  for  Umpty- 
three  and  their  glorious  victory,  and  poke 
fun  at  the  freshmen,  who,  whenever  they 
tried  to  regain  the  sidewalk  were  igno- 
miniously  thrown  out  into  the  street. 

Meanwhile,  however,  scouts  had  been 
sent  on  the  run  up  to  college  to  awaken 
sleeping  freshmen  and  urge  them  to  the 
fray.  Twenty  big  fellows  came  down 
from  a  freshman  hive  on  High  street. 
Their  ranks  began  to  fill  up  rapidly. 

They  formed  again  four  deep  and 
charged.  This  time  they  had  the  larger 
force.    They  rushed    the  sophs  pell-mell 
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up  the  street  toward  the  colleges.  Then 
there  was  a  halt  at  the  fence.  The  sophs 
made  a  last  stand.  It  was  of  no  earthly 
use.  They  were  rushed  into  the  street. 
Then  came  the  cry — that  cry  so  ominous 
to  the  midnight  student  marauder  :  '*  Fac- 
ulty !  faculty  !  " 

Everyone  ran.  Harry  was  in  the 
midst  of  throwing  a  heavy  soph  in  the 
mud.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  warn- 
ing cr}'.  Someone  had  grabbed  him  by 
the  collar. 

'■"  jVamc  J  "  came  down  to  him  in  a  sol- 
emn voice  which  made  his  flesh  creep  and 
his  heart  stand  still. 

"  Jones,"  he  replied,  quaking. 

"  Jones,"  said  the  voice,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  airy  space  above  him. 
"  Disperse  to  your  room  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  said  Harry. 

"■  At  once  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Off  he  sped  until  he  got  behind  Old 
South  College,  when  he  skirted  around  the 
building  and  came  out  on  the  street  again, 
joining  a  number  of  freshmen  he  met. 

'*  Who  was  that  tall  professor  ? "  he 
asked.  "  He  told  me  to  'disperse'  to  my 
room,  and  I'm  going — if  the  fun's  over." 

"  Oh,  he  was  only  joking,"  laughed 
one  of  the  freshmen.  "  I  guess  he  didn't 
mean  it — one  fellow  can't  '  disperse.'  " 

'•  By  Jove  !  he  was,  was  he  ?" 

Someone  who  looked  very  like  the  tall 
professor  came  charging  down  upon  them, 
along  the  fence,  at  full  tilt.  He  could  run 
like  the  wind.  Off  started  the  freshmen, 
but,  run  as  fast  as  they  would,  the  demon 
professor  kept  gaining  on  them.  On,  on, 
on  —  up  to  High  street.  Harry  jumped 
the  fence,  and  so  did  the  professor. 

Harry  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  and  ran 
down  High  to  Elm.  The  professor  "  fol- 
lowed fast  and  followed  faster."  Harry 
turned  down  Elm  and  so  into  the  campus 
again  by  Durfee,  the  professor  ever  after 
him. 

Harry  ran  like  a  deer  down  by  Farnam, 
and  made  a  dive  into  North  Middle,  and 
so  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  His 
blood  was  up  ;  he  made  for  the  second- 
story  window  and  jumped  out.  The  fall 
shook  him  up  a  little,  but  he  straightened 
up  and  laughed  as  he  saw  he  had  stumped 
the  professor.     He  did  not  dare  follow. 

"  Jump,  professor  I  "  he  called  out. 

"  Tones,  is  that  vou  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  think  you  are  telling  me  a  deceitful 
bonnet " 


A  what,  sir  ?  " 
A  falsehood  — 


me, 


the 

his 


"  Well — who  am  I  then  ?  " 

'"  Chestleton,  of  Umpty-four  " 

Harry    trembled.     "Don't    report 
sir  ;  I  didn't  mean  anything." 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to — unless ' 

"What,  sir  ?" 

"  You  set  up  the  champagne  for 
faculty."  Harry  could  not  believe 
ears. 

"What,  sir?" 

A  peal  of  hearty  laughter  followed,  and 
the  professor  said  : 

"Youngster,  I  think  I'll  try  you  for  the 
nine.  You've  got  pluck,  and  lots  of  it, 
and  you  can  run  like — ahem  !  You  ought 
to  make  second  every  clip  !  "  The  pro- 
fessor disappeared,  and  Harry  then  knew 
it  was  Harding,  the  captain  of  the  'varsity 
nine  ! 

He  went  trotting  home  in  the  rain. 
He  was  soaked,  dirty,  frowzy,  but  in  good 
spirits.  He  had  had  lots  of  fun  for  one 
evening  —  and  —  if  —  if — was  it  true  that 
—  he  —  a  freshman  —  would  actually  be 
tried — for  the  'varsity  ? 

When  he  reached  his  room  on  York 
street  Jack  Rives  and  half  a  dozen  class- 
mates were  regaling  themselves  with 
crackers  and  beer,  waiting  up  for  him. 
He  told  them  of  his  adventure. 

"Jack,"  he  cried,  "if  I  get  on  I'll  make 
it  all  right  for  you,  too,  old  man  !  " 

Stamp  was  seated  on  the  table,  gravely 
catching  the  crackers  they  tossed  to  him. 
Things  were  beginning  to  go  as  he  wanted 
them  to.  He  was  better  natured  than 
he'd  been  for  a  week. 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "you're  in  luck,  and 
they  say  Umpty-four  is  the  best  class  that 
ever  entered  Yale  !  " 

"Oh — shoot  it  !"  laughed  Coles. 

There  came  a  knock  on  the  door.  Mrs. 
Gimly,  in  nightcap  and  double  gown, 
stuck  her  head  in. 

"  Air  you  aware  of  the  noise  you  are 
making,  gentlemen  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Air 
you  aware  it  is  the  holy  Sabbath  day, 
though  only  i  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Come  in,  Mrs.  Gimly,  and  have  some- 
thing with  us  !  "  called  out  Jack,  cheerily. 

A  hasty  slam  of  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Gimly  vanished. 

Almost  the  entire  freshman  class  cut 
early  chapel  the  next  morning.  But  what 
a  smile  of  victorious  content  rested  upon 
their  fresh,  honest,  boyish  faces  at  church  I 

They  had  met  the  sophomores  —  and 
they  were  theirs  ! 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  year  1886  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
lacrosse  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially for  the  champions  (New 
Yorks).  That  year's  team  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  finest  ever  gotten  up  in 
the  States,  their  list  of  victories  being 
numerous. 

After  winning  the  championship  of  the 
Eastern  States  they  went  West  to  St.  Paul 
and  defeated  the  Western  champions  by  a 
score  of  3  to  i,  winning  the  Westchester 
cup  and  the  championship  of  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  returning  directly 
home  they  made  a  trip  through  Canada, 
defeated  the  Torontos,  3  to  2,  and  were 
defeated  by  the  Ottawas,  4  to  3,  in  which 
game  three  of  their  players  (Robinson, 
McClain  and  Brown)  were  injured  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  the  next  day  they 
appeared  on  the  field  at  Montreal  to  play 
the  team  of  that  city.  Luckily  for  them 
it  rained  and  no  game  was  played.  From 
here  they  came  home  and  defeated  the 
champions  of  Great  Britain  (Belfast),  who 
were  here  on  a  visit,  by  a  score  of  4  to  i. 
"  It  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turn," 
and  the  New  Yorks,  after  repeated  vic- 
tory, lost  by  3  to  2  in  playing  against 
the  Independents  of  Boston.  In  1887 
another  game  was  played  against  the 
same  players,  though  under  a  different 
name  (South  Bostons),  which  resulted 
m  a  tie.  During  that  year  the  New  Yorks 
met  and  defeated  the  Druids  of  Balti- 
more, at  Erastina,  Staten  Island,  winning 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  gold  medal. 

This  leads  the  New  York  team  up  to 
the  year  1888.  They  had  made  a  most 
praiseworthy  record  for  themselves,  win- 
ning the  championship  a  dozen  times  and 
cups  which  were  the  emblems  of  the  same, 
besides  numerous  banners.  During  that 
season  the  following  players  composed 
/the  team  :  R.  and  H.  A.  Mathews,  Mitch- 
ell, Ritchey,  Gerndt,  Marson,  McClain, 
Flash,  Brown,  Meharg,  Drysdale  and 
Wheeler.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they 
were  invited  to  join  the  Staten  Island 
Athletic  Club,  which  they  did,  and  since 
then  they  have  played  under  its  colors 
and  carried  its  standard  many  times  to 
victory. 


As  is  always  the  case  changes  occur  be- 
tween seasons,  players  drop  out  and  new 
ones  take  their  places,  and  so  it  happened 
with  the  Staten  Islands,  who,  however, 
lost  nothing  of  their  strength.  In  1889 
they  defeated  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club  team  by  4  to  2,  and  the  Philadel- 
phias  by  5  to  o.  On  a  trip  to  Canada 
the  same  year  they  made  a  very  good 
showing  against  the  Montreal  (champion) 
team  by  playing  a  close  game  and  only 
being  defeated  by  3  to  2. 

Since  the  Oelrichs  cup  has  been  played 
for  the  fiercest  rivalry  has  existed  between 
the  different  clubs  belonging  to  the  East- 
ern Lacrosse  Association  in  the  contest 
for  its  possession  each  season,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  when  the  rivalry  is  so 
great  whether  it  furthers  the  best  interests 
of  lacrosse  to  have  it  remain  a  challenge 
trophy.  Now  that  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  has  taken  the  game  under  its  wing 
to  guide  its  footsteps  and  further  its  in- 
terests its  advisability  seems  doubly  doubt- 
ful. 

With  but  fifteen  players  to  choose  from, 
the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  picked  a 
team  last  year  which  did  not  during  the 
whole  season  lose  a  single  championship 
game. 

The  season  of  1890  started  with  men  in 
the  field,  whose  positions  were  assigned  as 
follows  :  Harry  A.  Mathews,  goal ;  Cyrus 
C.  Miller  (captain),  point ;  Dave  Brown, 
cover ;  William  C.  Post,  first  defense ; 
Lionel  Moses,  Jr.,  second  defense  ;  Will- 
iam Davis  and  Walter  Gibson,  third  de- 
fense ;  A.  D.  Ritchey,  centre  ;  John  F. 
McClain,  first  attack  ;  Wm.  G.  Meharg 
and  Tom  Beaniff,  second  attack  ;  John 
Curry  and  Wm.  Mitchell,  third  attack  ; 
Sam.  King  and  Ed,  Center,  outside  home, 
and  R.  A.  Mathews,  inside  home. 

The  season  formally  opened  with  an 
exhibition  game  with  Princeton  College 
on  April  19,  but  the  Staten  Islands  were 
in  poor  condition  owing  to  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  a  short  team,  having  taken  two 
or  three  inexperienced  players  merely  to 
make  up  their  number.  They  lost  this 
with  a  score  of  i  to  o  and  did  not 
play  the  full  time,  and  though  this  was 
but  an  unimportant  game  each  player  felt 
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a  desire  to  show  the  Princeton  team  what 
they  could  really  do.  Then  followed  two 
games  which  were  merely  for  practice,  the 
first  with  Stevens  Institute  (score  8  to  i 
in  Staten  Island's  favor),  and  the  other 
with  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(6  to  I  for  the  same  team). 

The  next  game  proved  more  interesting. 
A  strong  feeling  of  rivalry  has  long  ex- 
isted between  the  Brooklyn  Lacrosse  Club 
and  the  Staten  Islands,  and  each  club  felt 
that  a  great  deal  hinged  upon  the  next 
game  played  between  them,  as  in  fact  it 
did,  for  to  the  victors  was  left  the  duty  of 
going  to  Baltimore  and  wresting  the  Oel- 
richs  cup  from  the  Druids,  who  had  held 
it  for  a  year,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  local  players  was  centred 
on  this  game,  the  best  men  being  picked  to 
meet  upon  the  field  at  Washington  Park 
on  June  7.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
game  honors  were  evenly  divided,  and  the 
score  stood  2  to  2,  but  after  the  short  rest 
between  innings,  the  Staten  Islands  picked 
up  and  won  by  a  score  of  6  to  3. 

On  July  4  a  tie  game  was  played  be- 
tween the  same  clubs — 3  to  3,  and  then 
came  the  time  for  the  first  championship 
game  they  had  played  in  1890.  This 
game  was  played  against  the  Druids  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  press  of  Baltimore  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  played  in  that  city,  and  surely  no 
game  could  have  been  more  exciting  than 
this  I  The  weather  was  perfect,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  warm.  Both  teams 
were  in  the  best  condition,  and  when  time 
was  called  the  men  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Baltimore.  Positio7i.  Staten  Island 

S.  Cone,  ....  Goal,  .  .  H.  Mathews. 
Tom  Penniman,  .  Point,  .  Cyrus  C.  Miller. 
Henry  Penniman,  Cover  point,  Dave  Brown. 
Brooke  Hopkins,  ist  defense,  .  .  W.  C.  Post. 
Nick  Penniman,  2d  defense,  Lionel  Moses,  Jr. 
F.  Primrose,  .  3d  defense,  .  Wm.  Meharg. 
Johnson  Poe,  .  .  Centre,  .  .  A.  D.  Ritchey. 
W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  1st  attack,  .  J.  F.  McClain. 
Brantz  Roszel  .  .  2d  attack,  .  .  W.  Mitchell. 
Yates  Pennington  3d  attack,  .  .  W.  S.  King. 
Arnold  Reese,  Outside  home,  R.  A.  Mathews. 
\V.- Daniels,     .     .   Inside  home,  .     .   Jno.  Curry. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  game  neither 
side  could  score  more  than  one  goal,  and 
when  it  was  over  there  was  as  much 
doubt  as  to  the  result  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game,  but  the  fifteen  minutes'  rest 
seemed  to  add  strength  to  the  Staten 
Islands,  for  at  once  they  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  and  throughout  the  game 
kept  it  most  of  the  time  at  their  oppo- 
nents' flags  and  making  three  more  goals 
to  their  opponents'  one.     They  thus  won 


the  game  by  a  score  of  4  to  2,  and  with  it 
the  cup. 

This  was  the  opportunity  the  Brooklyns 
were  looking  for,  and  before  the  cup  had 
arrived  at  the  Staten  Island  Club  House 
a  challenge  was  received  from  them  and 
accepted.  This  game  was  arranged  for 
July  26,  and  was  played  on  the  grounds 
at  Livingston.  The  Staten  Islands  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  game  easily,  as  the 
Brooklyns  either  lacked  practice  or  were 
overtrained.     The  score  was  7  to  2. 

After  this,  championship  games  were 
played  with  the  Jersey  City  Lacrosse 
Club  and  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club, 
both  of  which  were  won  by  the  Staten 
Island  team. 

Again  the  Brooklyns  challenged  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  another 
game.  The  Staten  Island  regular  team, 
well  trained  and  anxious  for  the  fray, 
were  on  the  field  at  the  appointed  time, 
but  as  the  Brooklyns  did  not  arrive  until 
late  the  referee  (Mr.  Journeay)  awarded 
the  game  to  the  former  club  by  default. 

This  finally  settled  the  championship  of 
the  Eastern  States  for  the  year  1890,  and 
left  to  the  Staten  Islands  the  pleasure  of 
competing  for  the  championship  of  the 
United  States  with  the  team  of  the  Ath- 
letic Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  and 
the  team  immediately  went  into  active 
training  for  the  final  and  most  important 
event  of  the  season.  The  game  was 
played  on  October  11  last,  at  the  annual 
athletic  championship  meeting  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  field  of  battle  being 
upon  that  gem  of  the  Potomac,  Analostan 
Island,  a  suburb  of  Washington.  The 
day  was  an  ideal  lacrosse  day,  and  shortly 
before  11  a.  m.  the  rival  teams  "  lined  up  " 
as  follows  : 

A.  C.  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navy. 
Goal,     .   W.  M.  McDonald. 


Staten  Island  A.  C.    Position. 


H.  A.  Mathews, 
Cyrus  C.  Miller, 
Dave  Brown, 
W.  C.  Post,     . 
Lionel  Moses,  Jr 
Wm.  Davis, 
A   D.  Ritchey, 
J.  F.  McCIain, 
W.  G.  Meharg, 
Wm.  Mitchell, 
W.  S.  King,     . 
R.  Mathews,    . 


.      Point, 
Cover  point, 
1st  defense, 
,     2d  defense, 
3d  defense, 
Centre, 
.     1st  attack, 
2d  attack, 
3d  attack. 
Outside  home. 
Inside  home. 


E.  J.  Alden. 
E.  Reagan. 

S.  M.  Pyfer. 
H.  Hirshfield. 
C.  S.  Powell. 

.  C.  Ogle. 
.  Chesterman. 

J.  W.  Greer. 
R.  D.  Adams. 
H.  H.  Larkin, 

I.  H.  Schell. 


The  first  goal  was  taken  by  Meharg,  of 
the  Staten  Islands,  in  one  minute  and  a 
quarter.  This  made  matters  look  omi- 
nous for  the  Navy  boys'  chance,  but  the 
spectators    saw    a    match    after    all,    for 
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twenty-six  minutes  of  lively  play  follow- 
ed before  Staten  Island  again  scored  on 
a  throw  by  Davis.  The  third  goal  was 
scored  by  Chesterman,  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navy,  and  it  proved  to  be  their  only 
goal  in  the  match.  One  more  goal  was 
scored  by  Staten  Island  during  the  first 
half,  McClain  doing  the  needful. 

When  play  was  resumed  the  Navy  team 
appeared  to  realize  the  heavy  handicap 
of  3  to  I  against  their  chance.  The 
Staten  Islanders,  however,  played  brill- 
iantly, showing  beautiful  "team  play," 
and  in  fact  completely  outpointing  their 
antagonists  in  every  part  of  the  field. 
After  fifteen  minutes'  play  McClain,  one 
of  the  cleverest  attack  players  in  the 
country,  scored  three  goals  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Shortly  afterward  Ritchey  also 
scored,  and  was  promptly  followed  by 
McClain  with  still  another  goal.  The 
game  was  called  before  any  more  scoring 
was  done,  the  Islanders  thus  winning  the 
match  with  a  score  of  7  goals  to  i. 

Thus  ended  the  season  of  1890,  in  which 
the  champions  had  shown  throughout  the 
year  how  much  superior  they  were  to  any 
team  they  had  met,  not  having  more  than 
two  goals  scored  against  them  in  any  single 
match. 

Many  members  of  the  club  are  Cana- 
dians, and  this  no  doubt  sufficiently  ex- 
plains their  deftness  with  the  crosse. 

Foremost  among  all  the  players  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  say  even  in 
Canada,  is  Dave  Brown.  He  is  5  feet  10 
inches  tall  and  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  for  over  fifteen  years  he  has  played 
steadily,  first  in  Canada,  on  the  Emmetts, 
then  on  the  Emeralds,  and  finally  the  New 
Yorks,  whose  fortunes  he  has  followed  up 
to  the  present  year.  His  playing  is  re- 
markable. Quick  as  a  cat  in  any  part  of 
the  field,  he  also  runs  beautifully,  being 
extremely  graceful  and  very  fast.  Besides 
being  such  a  distinguished  player,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  club. 

McClain's  specialties  are  dodging  and 
stick  handling,  and  in  addition  he  is  a 
very  swift  runner ;  and  this  combination, 
besides  doing  great  execution  for  his  side, 
captivates  an  audience.  He  is  extremely 
popular,  and  to  him  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  his  team,  for 
there  is  no  harder  worker  than  he. 

William  Meharg  is  a  player  noted  for 
the  easy  manner  in  which  he  handles  his 
stick  and  the  neatness  with  which  he 
catches  and  throws.  He  is  twenty-four 
years  of    age,  and  has   been  playing  for 


twelve  years  on  junior  Canadian  teams.  He 
graduated  from  the  Model  School  in  Toron- 
to, which  has  been  the  training  ground  for 
some  of  Canada's  most  expert  lacrosse 
players.  He  played  but  one  year  with  the 
senior  Torontos  and  then  joined  the  S.  I. 

Wm.  Mitchell  and  Sam  King  would  be 
noticed  on  any  field,  especially  for  their 
dodging,  running  and  throwing.  King's 
dodging  is  extremely  graceful,  and  the 
way  he  can  get  through  a  line  of  players 
is  quite  wonderful,  while  Mitchell's  forte 
is  his  beautiful  throwing  and  running. 
He  is  5  feet  io}4  inches  tall  and  weighs 
154  pounds. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller,  the  captain  of  the  team, 
is  considered  an  excellent  man  in  the  de- 
fense field,  for  his  checking  is  very  sure. 
He  is  also  noted  for  his  long  throwing, 
having  won  several  of  these  contests.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University, 
where  he  played  for  two  or  three  years. 

Probably  with  but  one  exception,  and 
that  Mr.  J.  R.  Flannery,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Lacrosse  Club,  there  is  no  player  in  the 
United  States  who  has  been  so  long  at 
the  game  as  A.  D.  Ritchey,  who  played 
as  far  back  as  1871,  when  the  Knicker- 
bocker team  was  formed.  He  has  fol- 
lowed lacrosse  since  then  year  by  year 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  made  a  record 
for  himself  which  is  unequaled.  He  is 
probably  the  fastest  short  distance  run- 
ner on  his  team  and  plays  a  very  strong 
game  in  the  field.  He  stands  5  feet  9)4 
inches  and  weighs  157  pounds. 

The  two  Mathews  boys  play  at  the 
two  extremes  of  the  field,  Harry  at  goal 
and  Dick  inside  home,  and  they  are  too 
well  known  among  lacrosse  players  to  re- 
quire special  mention. 

Post  and  Davis  are  two  strong  players 
who  seldom  fail  to  win  a  goodly  share  of 
the  grand  stand  approval,  and  the  honor 
of  the  club  is  safe  in  their  hands. 

Curry,  Centre  and  Moses  are  the  latest 
acquisitions  to  the  playing  strength  of  the 
club,  and  they  have  all  done  work  which 
proves  them  worthy  of  the  places  on  the 
team.  Last  year  saw  Centre's  first  ap- 
pearance, and  the  steady  improvement  in 
his  play  during  the  season  hints  of  brill- 
iant work  on  his  part  this  year.  Curry 
first  distinguished  himself  as  captain  of 
the  team  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  position  he  ably  filled 
for  two  years,  and  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
usefulness  since  his  connection  with  the 
team  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  for- 
ward and  popularize  this  fine  sport. 


SCIENTIFIC     TENNIS     STROKES 


1!V     T.    PARMLY    PARET. 


III. — Lobbing  and  Smashing. 


The  "lob"  is  probably  the  most  stra- 
tegic of  all  the  plays  which  modern  in- 
genuity has  devised.  The  beginner  usu- 
ally starts  by  using  this  stroke  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  full  value  and  object ;  as  he 
advances  in  his  knowledge  of  the  game 
and  graduates  from  the  ranks  of  the  nov- 
ices, he  is  too  apt  to  discard  the  stroke 
and  use  only  swift  returns.  Before  long, 
however,  as  he  becomes  still  more  experi- 
enced, and  treats  the  game  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  he  learns  the  wonderful 
and  strategic  value  of  the  "lob,"  for  it  is 
not  only  indispensable  in  playing  a  wait- 
ing game  or  in  forcing  an  opponent 
at  the  net,  but  when  hard  pressed  for 
time  or  breathing  space  it  is  often  the 
very  salvation  of  a  player.  He  volleys, 
smashes  and  places  to  attack,  but  when* 
these  strokes  are  used  against  him  he  is 
frequently  forced  to  resort  to  the  "  lob." 

I  have  called  this  stroke  a  defensive 
play,  and  it  is  one,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally played,  when  an  opponent  is 
caught  napping  at  the  net,  as  a  placed 
return.  Thus,  by  raising  it  a  few  feet 
over  an  opponent's  head  and  out  of  his 
reach,  the  ball  can  be  placed  near  the 
base  line  of  his  court,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  return.  Whenever  the 
"  lob"  is  used  it  is 
advisable  to  play 
into  your  oppo- 
n  e  n  t '  s  left-hand 
corner.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that 
nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  player  when 
starting  for  the 
back  of  his  court 
will  turn  around  to 
his  right,  and  to 
reach  the  ball,  if 
then  played  to  the 
left  corner,  he 
must  turn  entirely 
around,  while  if  it 
were  played  to  the 
rigfht  side  of    the 


court  a  half  turn  would  suffice.  To  re- 
turn the  ball  swiftly,  if  he  have  not  per- 
fect command  of  the  back -hand  stroke, 
he  must  have  it  on  his  right,  and  to  get 
at  it  there  he  would  be  forced  outside  of 
the  court. 

The  main  "  defensive  "  use  of  the  lob 
is  much  the  same,  though  it  can  be,  and 
often  is,  used  when  the  opponent  is  al- 
ready in  the  back  of  his  court.  This  play 
can  always  be  relied  upon  if  it  will  prove 
to  much  advantage  to  delay  the  game  ; 
or  if  forced  so  as  to  make  a  successful 
swift  stroke  impossible,  or  at  least  im- 
probable ;  or  if  you  are  likely  to  confuse 
your  opponent  through  the  sun's  blinding 
him  when  he  looks  up  for  the  ball,  or 
from  his  losing  the  direction  of  the  net 
when  turning  to  go  to  the  back  of  the 
court. 

Herewith  are  given  two  diagrams,  show- 
ing the  difference  in  angle  which  should 
be  used  when  playing  a  "  lob."  If  the 
return  is  but  a  slow  one,  and  there  is 
time  enough  to  properly  gauge  the  dis- 
tance and  place  the  ball,  the  angle  shown 
in  the  first  of  these  should  always  be 
used  ;  but  unless  the  opponent  is  very 
skillful  at  smashing,  and  time  or  change 
of  position    is    needed,  the    much  higher 
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angle  shown  in  the  second  diagram  will 
prove  more  valuable.  If  played  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  base  line  either  will  gen- 
erally prevent  an  opponent  from  smash- 
ing, for  the  chances  of  success  are  very 
slim  from  so  far  back  in  the  court. 

The  practice  of  lobbing  is  by  most 
players  greatly  neglected.  The  play  has 
saved  many  a  game,  and  has  often  proved 
a  player's  only  salvation.  Almost  every- 
one can  knock  the  ball  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  for  that  matter  at  the  right- 
height,  but  it  requires  considerable  prac- 
tice to  become  accurate  enough  to  gauge 
the  distance  to  the  base  line  within  three 
or  four  feet.  Yet  this  is  the  accuracy 
that  should  be  acquired.  It  can  be  done, 
and  is  done  by  scores  of  even  mediocre 
players.  It  is  a  simple  stroke,  and  once 
mastered  it  can  be  played  with  almost  in- 
fallible accuracy  without  the  continual 
practice  that  many  of  the  swifter  strokes 
demand. 

In  the  double  game  the  "  lob  "  is  often 
used  for  the  first  return.  The  customary 
position  of  the  net  man  on  the  server's 
side  is  such  that,  if  the  server  advances 
far  in  the  court  after  the  delivery  of  his 
service,  and  is  a  good  player,  it  becornes 
almost  impossible  to  "  pass  "  either  of  the 
opponents.  Their  positions  being  near 
the  net,  if  they  are  allowed  to  volley  the 
first  return  they  will  have  secured  a  very 
strong  attack.  In  this  case  the  "  lob  " 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  This 
play  is  especially  advisable  when  playing 
in  the  right-hand  court,  for  the  opposing 
net  man  when  on  this  side  can  (it  being  to 
his  right)  reach  further  toward  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  it  is  therefore  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  low  return  past  him.  If  the 
server  advances  very  close  to  the  net  it  is 


more  eft'ective  to  play  over  his  head,  but 
as  he  must  necessarily  be  diagonally  op- 
posite the  striker  out,  and  the  net  man 
must  be  directly  opposite  him,  a  ball 
lobbed  far  back  over  the  latter's  head 
will  generally  bring  better  results. 

The  "  smash  "  is  by  far  the  strongest 
attack  when  properly  played.  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  careful 
player  to  prevent  his  opponent  from  using 
this  stroke.  No  play  can  from  its  very 
nature  be  more  decisive  than  this.  .The 
stroke  generally  either  wins  or  loses  the 
point.  If  close  to  the  net,  and  a  favor- 
able opportunity  is  presented,  a  smash 
should  always  be  successful.  It  is  more 
difficult  when  attempted  from  farther 
back  in  the  court.  The  possibilities  of 
successfully  smashing  six  feet  from  the 
net  are  shown  in  the  first  of  the  three  ac- 
companying diagrams.  It  is  always  per- 
fectly safe  to  use  this  stroke  when  at  that 
distance,  and  if  such  an  opportunity  is 
presented  with  a  lobbed  ball  this  stroke 
should  be  attempted,  for  from  this  point 
of  vantage  a  large  part  of  the  opponent's 
court  can  be  commanded,  both  sideways 
and  lengthways. 

.  The  second  diagram  shows  the  much 
more  limited  range  which  the  player  com- 
mands at  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  from 
the  net,  or  just  in  front  of  the  half  court 
line.  From  this  distance  he  commands 
less  than  one-half  the  space  he  did  at  the 
nearer  position.  A  good  player  can,  how- 
ever, often  smash  successfully  from  this 
position. 

The  third  diagram  shows  the  very  slim 
chance  a  player  has  of  smashing  success- 
fully from  very  far  back  in  his  court. 
The  diagram  supposes  the  player  to  be 
six  feet  from  the  base  line. 
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OX    THE    PLAINS    OF    ASSINIBOIA. 

BY    NOMAD. 


r^l^"  nearly  a  month  "  Bill  "  and 
X.  the  Exile  had  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  pleasant  city 
of  Winnipeg.  Day  after  day  they 
had  driven  far  over  the  prairies  after 
chicken,  or  to  the  brush  lands  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  for  rufifed  grouse, 
or  to  distant  sloughs  and  mud -border- 
ed water  courses  after  duck  and  snipe. 
They  had  made  many  friends,  had  been 
royally  entertained  in  true  Winnipeg 
style,  and  had  enjoyed  superb  shooting  ; 
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but  now  the  season  was  approaching 
when  they  should  move  westward  in  quest 
of  the  real  object  of  their  northern  trip — 
the  beautiful  prong-horned  antelope. 

A  good  friend  whom  they  had  met 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  "  Peg " 
had  his  rough  ranch  home  on  the  plains 
of  Assiniboia,  and  they  were  to  sojourn 
with  him  and  enjoy  his  bachelor  house- 
keeping for  a  season.  So  one  day,  after 
a  "'dewy  "  night  at  the  snug  little  Manit- 
oba Club,  "Bill"  and  the  Exile  boarded 
the  west-bound  express  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  boys  en  masse. 

"  Good-bye,  old  chaps  ;  bet  you  '  fiz  ' 
you  never  see  an  antelope,"  said  one. 

"  Lay  you  a  dinner  on  your  chances," 
remarked  another.  Then  a  volley  of 
farewells  and  the  train  pulled  out. 

Li  due  time  they  reached  the  little  prai- 
rie  station  house,  from  which  a  ten-mile 

trail  led  to  M 's  ranch.    They  dumped 

their  outfits  upon  the  platform  and  looked 

about  for  M ,  but  saw  him  not.     The 

courteous  station  master  came  to  the  res- 
cue, and  explained  that  M had  been 

in  with  a  conveyance  to  meet  them  the 
previous  day,  and  had  said  that  he  would 
come  again  on  Thursday.  This  was 
Wednesday.  Evening  was  approaching 
and  the  station  master  advised  them  to 
walk  to  the  ranch,  leaving  everything  ex- 
cept the  two  rifles  in  his  charge. 

For  a  few  moments  the  situation  ap- 
peared a  trifle  awkward  ;  then  they  real- 
ized that  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
It  was  but  ten  miles  to  the  ranch  ;  both 
were  in  excellent  condition  ;  there  is  no 
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sudden  darkness  in  that  northern  region, 
and  amid  the  dull  grayish-brown  expanse 
of  prairie  the  well-worn  trail  was  not  to 
be  lost.  It  stretched  far  before  them  as 
eyes  could  see,  like  a  great  black  welt  on 
the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  Exile  vowed 
inwardly  to  "fetch"  that  trail  at  a  pace 
that  would  do  "  Bill's "  unregenerate 
heart  good.  Neither  one  of  them  really 
cared  one  straw  about  the  walk,  and  pres- 
ently they  bid  farewell  to  the  station 
master  and  shouldered  their  rifles  and 
departed.  His  instructions  were  simple 
enough:  "You  just  stick  to  the  trail  for 
ten  good  miles.  It  rises  and  falls  a  bit 
and  winds  about,  but  there's  no  other 
trail.  Five  miles  yonder,  past  those  hills, 
you'll  find  a  ranch  ;  keep  right  on,  and 
the  next  ranch  you  come  to  is  M 's." 

Side  by  side  and  step  for  step  they 
swung  along,  each  with  rifle  on  shoulder 
and  pipe  in  mouth,  and  each  looking  big 
and  strong  in  his  neat  corduroy  shooting 
togs.  Naught  cared  they  for  time,  place 
or  distance,  and,  as  the  Exile  explained, 
they  couldn't  get  lost  if  they  tried. 

"You  see,"  he  remarked,  "  Saskatche- 
wan's north,  and  beyond  that  is  York  Fac- 
tory and  open  water,  and  I  know  a  man 
at  the  Factory.  East  of  us  is  Manitoba 
and  all  the  fellows,  west  of  us  is  Alberta 
and  west  of  that  the  Rockies — we  can't 
walk  over  the  mountains  in  the  night 
without  noticing  them  ;  south  of  us  are 
the  two  Dakotas  and  Montana,  and  I 
know  some    people  there  ;    so  come    on. 


you  lazy,  muddle-headed  duffer,  we  can't 
get  lost  anyhow." 

They  knew  perfectly  well  that  nothing 
could  go  wrong  with  them  and  that  the 
whole  experience  was  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
strong  men,  yet  with  the  innate  cussed- 
ness  of  man's  nature  they  argued  and  dis- 
puted and  cursed  each  other  pleasantly 
and  persistently  for  about  two  miles,  each 
accusing  the  other  of  having  bungled  over 
the  message  to  M . 

Then  the  Exile  suddenly  stuffed,  his 
pipe  into  his  pocket  and  darted  a  few 
yards  from  the  trail  in  wild  haste.  Halt- 
ing, he  leveled  his  rifle,  fired  hurriedly, 
then  rushed  forward  again,  and  once  more 
pulled  up  and  fired.  The  second  report 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  whoop  of 
triumph  and  a  hasty  exclamation,  "  I  got 
um  !  " 

"  Got  what— D.  T.'s  ? 

"  No,  a  wolf  ;  see  him  kick  yonder  ! " 

A  gaunt,  gray  coyote  had  attempted  to 
slink  away  among  some  mounds  and  had 
paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  his  lazy  move- 
ments. They  went  to  have  a  look  at  him 
and  found  him  grinning  horribly  with 
fright  and  pain — the  ball  had  broken  his 
back. 

"  My,  what  teeth  the  beast's  got,  to  be 
sure.  Blow  his  brains  out.  Bill ;  your  gun's 
cleaner  than  mine,  and  I'll  cut  the  brush 

off  him  for  M .     He'll  be  glad  to  see 

it,  for  these  little  wolves  are  a  nuisance." 

"  I  wouldn't  bother  taking  the  tail  ; 
he    smells    pretty    rank,    and    I've    heard 
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they  are  awful  beggars  for  carrying  ver- 
min." 

"  Oh,  hang  the  vermin  ;  tails  I  win, 
here  goes,"  and  off  came  the  tail,  and  it 
was  stowed  in  a  pocket  for  future  exhibi- 
tion. 

This  incident  put  both  in  a  jolly  frame 
of  mind,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  again 
pounding  along  the  trail,  with  their  argu- 
ment entirely  forgotten.  Now  and  then 
one  or  other  would  trim  down  a  gopher 
as  he  sat  erect  above  his  burrow,  and 
later  on  Bill  made  a  dead  centre  on  a 
big  badger  who  had  crawled  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  enjoy  the  shades  of 
evening. 

"There's  vermin  on  that  fellow,  if  you 
care  for  any,"  remarked  the  Exile  ;  "he'd 
better  not  be  handled.  See  the  sand  in 
his  whiskers  and  his  paws.  They're  brutes 
to  dig  ;  that  fellow  could  tunnel  from  here 
to  whereabouts  and  not  half  try.  I 
chased  one  on  a  sand  prairie  once,  and 
blamed  if  he  didn't  up  end  and  go  clean 
head  first  into  the  earth  before  I  could  run 
forty  yards.  They  can  dig  faster  than 
you  can  pull  'em  out.  Wait  till  your 
horse  steps  into  a  badger  work  some  day 
when  you  are  chasmg  antelope,  and  if  you 
don't  talk  the  first  half  of  badger  I'm  no 
prophet,  that's  all." 

Ere  long  the  sunlight  paled  and  died, 
and  the  beautiful  twilight  of  the  North 
made  the  vast  expanse  of  erstwhile  mo- 
notonous plain  appear  under  a  different 
aspect.  It  grew  positively  beautiful.  A 
seemingly  limitless  waste  of  softest  gray 
spread  far  around  ;  here  a  shadowy  bluff, 
and  there  long,  easy  swells  of  motionless 
grasses  like  very  billows  halted  in  their 
forward  sweep,  and  through  them  the 
black  trail  stretched  to  the  sharp  belt  of 
light  marking  the  lower  horizon,  while 
above  all  the  mysterious,  shifting,  trem- 
bling lights  wavered  hither  and  thither  in 
the  heavens  in  broad  bands  of  marvelous, 
unearthly  beauty. 

In  this  light  one  sees  as  it  were  dis- 
tinctly, yet  it  is  surprisingly  deceptive. 
Out  of  the  earth  before  them,  apparent- 
ly, rose  a  couple  of  long  low  buildings, 
vaguely  indistinct  in  outlines  and  seem- 
ingly a  mile  distant  or  more. 

"  Hullo,  Bill,  here's  the  first  ranch.  We've 
traveled  slow  ;   it  looks  a  mile  away  yet." 

"  So  it  is,  a  good  mile." 

"  No,  'taint,  tenderfoot,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  building,  and  so  near  that  it 
startled  them.  "  'Taint  sixty  yards. 
Who  are  you  chasin'  this  time  o'  day  ? " 


They  moved  on  a  few  steps  and  the  build- 
ings appeared  to  be  rushing  toward  them, 
so  rapidly  did  they  reach  the  door,  outside 
of  which  a  stalwart  plainsman  was  sitting 
upon  a  home-made  chair. 

"Hello,  fellows!  Are  you  the  boys  that 
M is  waiting  for  ?  " 

"  We  fancy  we  are." 

"  Good  enuff  ;  come  in,  come  right  in, 
Hed  supper  ?" 

"Can't  say  we  have." 

"  All  right  ;  squat  around  a  few  min- 
utes and  I'll  rake  out  a  bite  for  you  and 
an  inch  or  two  of  medicine,  then  we'll  all 

go    to   M 's.     He's  all  ready   and  we 

can  have  a  decent  feed  there  and  make  a 
night  of  it." 

This    was    agreed  to    heartily,   and    in 

about   two   hours  they  reached    M 's 

without  further  adventure.  A  cheery  light 
was  streaming  from  his  window  and  they 
could  see  him  inside  deeply  engrossed  in 
a  game  of  solitaire.  A  ringing  goose  call 
brought  him  forth  on  the  run,  and  after 
a  storm  of  ejaculations  and  explanations 
the  strangers  felt  at  home  indeed.  A 
long  drawn  out  game  of  whist  put  all 
in  excellent  condition  for  sleeping,  and  a 
very  late  breakfast  next  morning  proved 
that  M 's  cuisine  was  up  to  standard. 

Then  M told  them  to  take  a  couple 

of  his  guns  (he  had  three  beauties,  brought 
with  him  from  England)  and  shoot  a  few 
grouse  or  do  what  they  pleased,  while  he 
went  after  their  outfits  with  the  buck- 
board.  The  long,  low  "shack"  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  which  was 
frequented   by    many    varieties    of  water 

fowl,  and  as  M said,  "  You  can  get 

grouse,  duck,  snipe,  plover,  geese  and 
antelope  without  going  a  yard  off  my 
land."  Bill  and  the  Exile  went  down  to 
the  lake  and  fooled  about  for  several 
hours,  not  caring  to  do  any  hard  shooting, 
but  knocking  down  a  duck  now  and  then, 
and  later  they  made  a  circle  about  some 
small  bluffs  and  killed  four  grouse,  and> 
as  they  then  had  enough  meat  for  all 
present  purposes,  returned  to  the  "  shack.'* 
There  they  discovered  a  beautiful  little 
.32-calibre  rifle  M had  lately  pur- 
chased, and  armed  with  it  started  on  the 
warpath  for  gophers  and  killed  half  a 
dozen  before  their  host  reappeared. 

Returning  to  the  "shack"  once  more 
the  Exile  noticed  a  stout  fishing  rod  lean- 
ing against  the  outer  wall.  To  this  rod 
was  attached  about  ten  feet  of  line,  and 
to  one  end  of  the  line  was  affixed  a  loop 
of  line  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  snaring 
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rabbits.  He  promptly  seized  this  tackle 
and  went  forth  for  more  gophers.  One 
was  soon  located  sitting  bolt  upright  at 
the  entrance  to  his  burrow,  into  which  he 
presently  dived.  Then  the  Exile  placed 
the  wire  noose  around  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  and,  backing  away  to  the  full 
length  of  the  line  and  rod,  sat  down  upon 
the  prairie  and  awaited  developments. 
Quoth  "Bill  :" 

"Whatever  the  deuce  are  you  about 
now  ? " 

"  Fishin'." 

"  Fishing  for  what?" 

"  A  gopher." 

"  Bill  "  laughed  derisively.  "  Great 
Scott  !  man,  you  don't  expect  a  gopher 
will  be  such  a  dundering  idiot  as  to  get 
caught  that  way,  do  you  ?  Why,  you  must 
think  that  beast  is  as  big  an  ass  as  you 
are  !     Fishing  for  go " 

Just  at  that  instant  the  gopher  suddenly 
popped  up  ;  the  Exile  gave  a  wild  heave 
on  the  rod  and  the  unfortunate  little 
beast  went  whizzing  through  the  air  the 
full  length  of  the  line  on  high,  and 
struck  with  a  sounding  "  swat  "  on  top  of 
Bill's  bare  head. 

"Yes,    I'm   fishin'    for  gophers  !     Now, 


Mr.  Smarty,  you  just  stand  around  handy 
and  furnish  a  soft  place  for  'em  to  land 
on,  like  you  did  that  time,  and  we'll  have 
a  m€nagerie  around  here." 

"  Gimme  the  rod  !  " 

"No  ;  you  lemme  'lone  ;  I'm  doing  this 
fishing.    This  beats  shooting  hollow." 

"You  gimme  that  rod  for  my  try,  or 
I'll  stone  the  next  gopher  and  scare  him 
to  death." 

They  finally  arranged  to  take  turn 
about,  and  fishing  for  gophers  amused 
them  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

M laughed   heartily  when  he  saw 

what  they  were  at,  and  remarked,  "  That's 
what  the  tackle  is  for  ;  we  catch  lots  of 
the  little  devils  that  way,  and  the  more  of 
them  you  kill  the  better  I'll  like  it." 

That  night  there  was  a  three-cornered 
earnest  discussion  about  the  game  of  the 
province  and  the  chances  for  securing 
one  or  more  specimens  of  the  coveted 
antelope.  M had  been  in  the  coun- 
try for  several  years,  and  as  he  was  a 
practical  sportsman  he  was  thoroughly 
informed  in  regard  to  the  game.  He  ex-, 
plained  that  they  were  even  yet  too  early 
for  the  best  antelope  shooting,  but  he 
thought   the  prospect  was   highly  favor- 
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able  where  they  were,  while  he  admitted 
that  the  country  about  Medicine  Hat,  a 
short  distance  farther  west,  was  perhaps 
better.  Of  the  sport  with  feathered  game 
the  friends  already  knew.  The  Old 
Wives  chain  of  lakes,  and  many  others, 
some  fresh,  but  mostly  alkaline,  and  fa- 
mous Rush  Lake,  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sorts for  water  fowl  of  all  kinds  in  the 
world,  were  easily  accessible,  and  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River  offered  miles 
of  good  shooting. 

In  fact  the  ranch  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  buffalo  ranges  and  the 
land  in  every  direction  was  scarred  with 
*'  wallows  "  and  seamed  with  buffalo  trails, 
while  ghastly  white  skulls  of  the  dead 
race  showed  everywhere  amid  the  close 
sweet  buffalo  grass.  A  short  distance  to 
the  south  rose  the  irregular  wooded 
elevations  of  the  Cypress  Hills,  in  whose 
fastnesses  a  few  elk,  deer,  bear  and  big 
gray  wolves  found  comparatively  secure 
haunts.  Many  grouse,  foxes  and  coyotes 
also  lived  among  them,  and  thither  the 
antelope  drifted  in  bands  each  autumn, 
seeking  shelter '  from  the  bitter  winter 
blasts.  This  plateau  of  Assiniboia  may 
be  considered  as  forming  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Bad  Lands "  of  the 
Western  States,  though  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  American  territory  are 
not  so  clearly  defined  north  of  the  inter- i| 
national  boundary.  During  the  short  hot^; 
summer  the  antelope  wander  far  to  the 
north,  but  during  autumn  they  keep  drift- 
ing southward  along  this  great  sparsely- 
settled  plateau  as  the  cold  increases,  un- 
til they  reach  their  final  winter  quarters 


in  the  Cypress  Hills  country.  Great  bands 
of  them  are  seen  yet,  but  these  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  American  game  animals  are  not 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  were  before  a 
railway  penetrated  this  their  last  strong- 
hold. The  antelope  and  civilization  do 
not  agree. 

M told    strange    stories    of     the 

first  years  he  was  in  the  country  ;  of  how 
whole  bands  of  antelope  might  be  seen 
every  day  from  the  door  of  his  "shack," 
and  how  one  winter,  when  the  railway  was 
first  opened  and  the  snow  was  drifted 
deep,  a  great  band  of  them  got  upon  the 
track  and  raced  ahead  of  an  express 
through  the  snow  cuts  until  they  were 
winded  and  run  down. 

For  weeks  after  that  great  slaughter 
antelope  steaks  were  upon  most  tables  as 
far  east  as  Winnipeg,  and  antelope  heads 
were  a  drug  in  the  market.  But  those 
days,  he  added,  have  gone  forever,  and 
though  there  are  plenty  of  antelope  left 
they  have  learned  sense,  and  "flagging  " 
and  other  lazy  methods  of  shooting  them 
are  but  seldom  attempted,  for  the  prong- 
horn  is  now  one  of  the  shyest  animals 
imaginable.  "Our  best  plan  will  be," 
said  he,  "to  ride  for  them,  covering  as 
much  country  as  possible.  We  may  see 
some  to-morrow,  and  we  may  see  none  for 
a  week.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  surely 
see  plenty  and  should  get  a  few..  We 
will  ride  each  on  his  own  line.  The  coun- 
try is  open  and  you  cannot  possibly  get 
lost  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  most. 
The  horses  are  ready  and  you  may  ride  as 
far  and  as  frequently  as  you  choose." 

Sunrise  next  morning  found  them  fed 
and  ready  to  mount  and  ride  away  in 
quest  of  the  coveted  game.  Three  excel- 
lent cayuses  had  been  pressed  into  ser- 
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vice,   and    bv   arrangement   the}''   rode  in 

different  directions,  M going  nor'east, 

Bill  due  north,  while  the  Exile  turned  his 
face  westward,  hoping  sincerely  that  he 
might  be  the  fortunate  one.  M ban- 
tered him  a  bit  over  his  choice  of  route, 
and  suggested  that  he  must  have  heard  of 

the  young  lady  at  the  L ranch,  which, 

by    the    way,    he    had    not,    as    the    two 


in  every  direction  with  keen  eyes,  but  still 
no  trace  of  the  quarry.  Only  far  and 
near  upon  every  side  the  gray  and  brown 
of  sage  and  grass  tinting  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  mounds,  hollows  and  levels. 
Now  and  then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
fox  sneaking  toward  his  earth  ;  once  he 
saw  a  coyote  and  several  times  almost 
rode  through  a  covey  of  grouse,  but  the 


ranches  lay  a  good    twenty  miles    apart. 

Said  M ,  as  they  parted  :  "  Good  luck 

all  round.  You  may  chance  to  see  her— 
she's  our  '  Prairie  Belle,'  and  she's  the 
finest  horsewoman  in  the  world." 

The  Exile  loped  leisurely  away,  the 
trained  cayuse  gaiting  as  smooth  as  a 
rocking  chair  for  mile  after  mile.  Now 
and  then  he  halted  upon  some  trifling  ele- 
vation, while  his  rider  scanned  the  plain 


antelope  failed  to  transpire.  He  began 
to  think  that  there  was  not  a  prong-horn 
in  the  entire  region  and  was  thinking 
seriously  of  turning  back,  when  a  long 
depression  in  the  plain  opened  before  him 
and  his  eye  marked  a  straggling  row  of 
Indian  tepees,  comprising  in  all  about 
twenty  lodges.  A  party  of  Crees  were 
located  temporarily  here,  and  riding  near- 
er he  observed  a  number  of  ancient  Cree 
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squaws  busily  occupied  in  dressing  skins, 
and  among  these  skins  were  two  at  least 
that  had  recently  ornamented  antelope. 
There  was  game  in  the  district  at  all 
events,  so  he  rode  onward  and  bore  more 
to  the  south,  intending  to  circle  back  to 
the  ranch. 

An  hour  dragged  slowly  away  and  still 
no  sign  of  the  game.  Then  he  pulled  up 
and  fixed  his  gaze  intently  upon  a  distant 
range  of  mounds.  Some  object,  or  ob- 
jects, appeared  to  move  swiftly  in  his  di- 
rection dwonward  from  the  hazy  yellow 
dunes,  and  the  sight  puzzled  him.  Were 
they  antelope  ?  Hardly,  and  yet  what 
else  could  move  with  that  arrowy  speed  ? 
He  wheeled  the  cayuse  into  a  depression, 
dismounted,  and,  taking  his  rifle,  crawled 
again  to  the  crest  of  the  mound  and  lay 
down  to  watch  the  animals  sweeping  di- 
rectly toward  his  ambush.  They  were 
not  antelope,  but  he  saw  a  sight  that  did 
his  sportsman's  heart  good  and  stirred  his 
blood  with  the  wild,  fierce  excitement  of 
the  chase. 

In  the  van  was  a  big,  gaunt  coyote 
running  for  his  very  life,  and  some  sixty 
yards  behind  him  were  two  grand,  rough 
greyhounds,  racing  with  mighty  speed, 
nose  and  nose  and  stride  for  stride,  their 
hot,  red  throats  scarce  a  foot  apart,  their 
long,  lithe  backs  curving  and  straighten- 
ing in  perfect  time  as  they  rose  and  fell 
in  the  tremendous  bounds  of  a  race  at 
utmost  speed  with  the  quarry  full  in  view. 

Behind  the  dogs,  with  muzzle  and  neck 
and  back  straightened  almost  to  a  line, 
and  holding  his  own  right  gallantly,  came 
a  small  bay  horse.  No  cayuse  about  him  ; 
none  of  the  rapid,  pattering  gallop  of  the 
plains  showed  in  his  perfect  gait.  He 
was  doing  all  he  knew  and  coming  like 
the  wind  itself  ;  stretching  to  his  work 
till  his  girths  seemed  almost  to  sweep  the 
grass,  but  his  action  was  the  marvelous, 
smooth,  sailmg  stride  of  the  thoroughbred 
— naught  but  hot  blood,  perfect  sinew  and 
best  of  bone  could  carry  that  pace  as  he 
had  come  or  show  such  machine-like  move- 
ment. Upon  his  back,  and  sticking  to 
the  saddle  like  wax,  was  a  dainty  female 
figure  that  appeared  almost  to  be  part  of 
the  noble  brute  that  bore  her  on,  so  beau- 
tifully did  she  ride.  And  so  the  chase 
swept  forward  —  a  living  picture  of  wild, 
fierce  strength,  a  whirlwind  of  graceful 
speed. 

Nearer  and  nearer  sweep  pursued  and 
pursuers,  and  the  wolf  is  toiling  now. 
One  hound   hurls  himself   a  yard  ahead, 


only  to  be  answered  with  a  commanding 
burst  from  his  mate.  Again  and  again  he 
finds  a  hidden  link  and  forces  his  tapered 
jaws  to  the  front,  and  again  and  again 
his  stout-hearted  comrade  responds  gamely 
to  his  challenge  and  draws  level,  while  the 
eager  horse  thunders  on,  running  as  true 
as  steel  and  steadily  closing  his  gap. 

Almost  below  the  Exile's  feet  the 
struggle  ends.  The  wolf,  with  a  move- 
ment almost  despairing,  halts  and  faces 
about,  baring  his  long  white  fangs  grimly, 
though  he  totters  as  he  stands  with  arch- 
ed back  and  streaming  tongue.  With  a 
menacing  half  roar,  half  snarl  the  hounds 
throw  themselves  against  him  and  the 
three  roll  over  and  over  in  a  confused 
tangle,  from  which  comes  click  of  teeth 
and  half  -  smothered  snarls.  Then  the 
mass  untangles  and  shows  one  dog  fast  to 
the  flank  and  one  at  the  throat,  with  the 
wolf  stretched  full  length  between. 

The  Exile  whirls  his  broad  hat  high  in 
the  air  and  yells,  "  Held  !  by  the  Lord 
Harry  !  " 

Then  he  remembers  it  is  not  football, 
and  shouts  to  the  hounds,  "  Peg  him  out, 
boys  !  Stretch  him,  good  dogs  !  "  and  ere 
he  can  reach  them  they  have  killed. 

"  Please  don't  let  them  get  cut  ! " 

He  started  as  if  kicked.  For  the  in- 
stant he  had  utterly  forgotten  the  bay 
and  its  fair  rider.  Hastily  bobbing  his 
bare  head,  he  helped  her  down,  and  soon 
slackened  the  girths  for  the  panting  bay. 
Brief  explanations  followed,  and  they  sat 
and  chatted,  while  horse  and  hounds 
recovered    their    wind.       And    this    was 

M 's  "  Prairie  Belle  ;  "    and  the  Exile 

reached  the  ranch  horribly  late  that  night. 

Good  news  awaited  his  arrival.  Bill 
had  seen  a  small  band  of  prong-horns,  and 

M had  wounded    a   young  buck   at 

long  range  and  chased  him  for  miles.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  his  cayuse  was 
dead  beat  and  the  buck  still  hobbling 
rapidly  away,  a  couple  of  "boys"  from 

the    L ranch    appeared    ahead,    and 

their  fresh  horses,  soon  ran  the  little  buck 

to  a  standstill.      M and    one  of  his 

new  allies  speedily  skinned  and  divided 
the  antelope,  while  the  second  "boy" 
looked  on  and  enlivened  proceedings  with 

what  M described    as  "  some  of  the 

derndest  funny  remarks  he  ever  heard  in 
his  life,"  adding,  "We'll  get  him  over  here 
some  night,  and  have  some  fun  with  him  ; 
he's  the  queerest  looking  cuss  and  the 
most  original  in  the  province." 

This  was  done  later,  and  on  more  than 
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one  evening  the  ranch  house  rang  with 
the  wild  laughter  evoked  by  "Sawney's" 
inimitable  sayings. 

For.  several  days  more  they  rode  out 
each  morning  for  a  few  hours,  only  to  re- 
turn without  venison.  Then  they  would 
shoot  grouse,  or  go  to  the  lake  for  enough 
•duck  to  eat,  and  nil  in  spare  moments 
with  the  little  rifle  or  "fishing  tackle," 
destroying  gophers.  But  their  turn  was 
close  at  hand.  The  antelope  were  working 
toward  the  Cypress  Hills,  and  one  morn- 
ing a  cowboy  bound  for  the  railway 
station  halted  at  the  ranch  and  told  them 
that  he  had  seen  several  small  bands 
to  the  nor'west  that  morning.  "Bill" 
and  the  Exile  made  hasty  preparations 
and  rode  away  together  in  pursuit,  and 
l)efore  they  had  traveled  five  miles  they 
caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  solitary 
"buck  steering  south  and  running  as  though 
he  had  promised  to  reach  the  Missouri 
by  noon.  Soon  afterward  several  little 
family  parties  of  antelope  were  sighted, 
and  twice  long,  cautious,  agonizing  stalks 
were  made,  but  without  success,  though  a 
few  shots  were  fired  at  hopelessly  long 
range.  The  game  was  so  wild  that  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  get  near  it — evidently 
the  Crees  had  been  scouting  for  them. 
But  the  sportsmen  had  at  last  seen  game 
and  could  well  afford  to  submit  to  a  few 
disappointments. 

Next  morning  they  were  off  bright  and 
early,  M having  some  business  to  at- 
tend to  which  necessitated  his  going  to 
the  station.  Again  antelope  were  sighted, 
"but  no  good  chance  offered  until  near- 
ly noon,  when  they  discovered  with  the 
glass  an  old  buck  lying  down  on  one  side 
of  a  small  basin-like  depression.  Riding 
well  to  leeward  they  hobbled  the  ponies 
and  crept  for  him.  Skulking,  crouching 
and  at  last  crawling  under  the  cover  of 
a  slight  ridge,  they  finally  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  their  intended  victim. 
Here  was  at  last  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  wishing  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  they  lined  out  in  the  shelter  of  a 
small  mound  and  then  wriggled  painfully 
forward  like  a  couple  of  clumsy  rattle- 
snakes. Everything  was  in  their  favor, 
and  at  last,  with  their  mouths  and  clothes 
full  of  sand,  and  tired,  perspiring  and  ner- 
^vous,  they  gained  a  knoll  not  fifty  yards 
"from  the  buck.  "  Bill  "  cautiously  leveled 
his  repeater,  took  a  deliberate  aim  and 
iired,  and  they  both  sprang  erect. 

At  the  report  not  one  alone,  but  four 
antelope  leaped  from  the  scant  cover,  and 


three  went  scurrying  in  as  many  direc- 
tions and  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them.  Not  so  the  buck.  For 
one  instant  he  stood  in  his  tracks,  a  beau- 
tiful bundle  of  quivering  nerves,  a  mo- 
tionless image  of  astonished  terror,  his 
great  black  eyes  starting  from  his  shapely 
head  as  they  marked  his  deadly  foes  so 
near  at  hand.  In  that  brief  instant  the 
Exile's  rifle  flashed  to  the  level  and 
belched  out  a  second  salute.  The  charm 
was  broken  !  With  one  marvelous  bound 
he  was  away,  sweeping  down  into  the  de- 
pression in  a  grand,  bird-like  flight,  more 
like  the  slanting  rush  of  a  falcon  than  the 
gait  of  a  quadruped. 

Across  the  basin  and  up  the  farther  side 
he  flew,  his  little  legs  twinkling  like  a 
haze  under  him,  while  the  smoke  clouds 
burst  from  the  knoll  in  double  puffs  again 
and  again,  as  the  rapid  repeaters  spat 
forth  their  humming  messengers.  The 
dust  rose  in  sudden  explosions,  to  right, 
to  left,  ahead  and  behind  him,  but  the 
valiant  little  courser  sped  bravely  on  till 
the  white  of  his  hurrying  rump  showed 
an  instant  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and  was 
gone.  For  three  minutes  they  stared 
blankly  at  the  spot  where  he  had  disap- 
peared; then  a  dark,  undulating  line  drift- 
ing up  a  distant  mound  caught  their  eyes. 
Up  and  up  it  went,  then  swung  like  a 
bunch  of  plover  along  the  sky  line  and 
suddenly  halted.  One,  two,  three,  four — 
oh,  yes  !  they  were  all  there,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  well-drilled  line  was  the  buck, 
the  lot  looking  like  rabbits  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

<<  You— duffer-r  !  " 

"  Y-o-u — c-h-u-m-p  !  " 

"  Bill  "  walked  away,  then  turned  and 
laughed  till  he  had  to  lean  upon  his  knees 
to  keep  from  falling,  while  the  Exile  sat 
upon  the  unsympathetic  prairie  and 
laughed  and  groaned  by  turns.  They 
were  each  rare  good  shots,  and  they  knew 
too  well  who  had  to  bear  the  blame  and 
why,  and  for  the  next  week  they  had  only 
to  look  at  each  other  to  raise  a  storm  of 
laughter. 

But  did  they  ever  kill  any  antelope? 

Of  course  they  did.  "  Bill  "  dropped 
his  next  dead  in  its  tracks  two  days  later, 
and  the  Exile  scored  magnificently  on  a 
running  buck,  and  between  them  they  ac- 
counted for  five  beauties  that  week,  but 
among  all  the  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments there  was  nothing  so  rich  as  their 
first  certain  (?)  chance  on  the  plains  of 
Assiniboia. 


TROUTING    IN    THE    METIS    LAKES. 


BY  C.  J.   COLLES,  M.  D. 


THE  Lakes  Metis,  three  in  number, 
forming  a  chain  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  are  sit- 
uated in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  crown 
lands  of  Rimouski  County.  Near  them, 
to  the  southwest,  lie  the  headwaters  of 
the  Patapedia  River,  one  of  the  large  trib- 
utaries of  the  Restigouche,  into  which  it 
empties  some  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  latter.  The  country  is  wild,  and 
until  two  or  three  years  since  few  sports- 
men had  ever  visited  this  region.  It  was 
then  that  Monseigneur  Charles  Guay,  of 
Campbelton,  together  with  Dr.  Fiset,  of 
Quebec,  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
make  a  report  and  map  of  the  country. 

While  trout  fishing  on  the  Restigouche 
in  September,  1889,  the  writer  and  his 
companion,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  of  New 
York,  first  heard  from  one  of  their  Indian 
guides  of  the  Metis  lakes  and  the  wonder- 
ful fishing  to  be  had  in  them.  It  was 
thereupon  decided  that  if  fortune  favored 
us  we  would  try  and  reach  that  country 
the  following  year.  That  this  was  so 
pleasantly   accomplished    and    with    such 


charming  sport  is  largely  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  Monseigneur  Guay,  to  whom 
the  fishing  rights  of  the  lakes  belong. 

Our  start  was  made  from  Metapedia  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  August, 
1890,  when,  with  two  birch -bark  canoes, 
and  four  Indians,  we  boarded  a  freight 
train  that  carried  us  some  ninety  miles 
westward  to  the  little  village  of  St.  Flavie. 
In  this  place  we  were  to  take  aboard  our 
camp  supplies,  which  had  been  ordered  in 
advance.  Although  shortly  after  4  o'clock 
A.  M.  when  we  arrived  there,  a  good  three 
hours  were  required  for  loading  the  stores, 
and  canoes  on  the  three  two-wheelers. 

There  are  things  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment than  getting  a  lot  of  excited  French 
Canadian  drivers  into  moving  order.  Two 
of  the  carts  carried  the  canoes,  which 
were  fastened  to  frameworks  and  ex- 
tended out  and  above  the  heads  of  the 
horses.  My  companion  and  myself  were 
transported  in  an  antique  buckboard. 
Our  route  lay  in  a  southerly  direction,  the 
distance  to  the  lakes  being  about  forty 
miles.  About  the  first  fifteen  miles  of  this, 
was  a  fair  road  ;  then  came  a  lumber  road,. 
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so  called,  of  another  fifteen  miles,  posi- 
tively the  worst  specimen  of  a  road  it  has 
ever  been  my  misfortune  to  travel  over. 
A  trail  would  be  a  better  name,  as  it  was 
in  no  sense  a  roadway.  The  trees  had 
been  felled  and  some  of  them  cleared 
away,  leaving  enormous  stumps  every  few 
feet.  The  greatest  care  and  patience 
were  necessary  in  order  not  to  injure  the 
canoes,  especially  in  going  down  and  up 
the  steep  and  rough  grades.  And  even 
with  this  one  canoe  had  an  enormous  hole 
knocked  in  it  at  one  end  and  came  near 
being  utterly  demolished. 

Walking  proved  on  the  whole  a  much 
more  comfortable  mode  of  travel  than 
riding  in  our  buckboard  after  a  few  hours' 
thumping  and  bumping  about.  The  last 
ten  miles  or  so  had  to  be  made  without 
the  carts.  Sledges  had  been  taken  along, 
and  on  these  the  provisions  and  camp 
equipage  were  loaded  and  dragged 
through  the  woods,  over  trees  and  stumps, 
through  swamps  and  streams,  until  we 
had  about  given  up  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  the  lakes  with  much  left.  The  canoes 
Avere  poled  from  this  place  on  up  the  Little 
Metis  River,  which  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  up 
whose  course  we  had  been  traveling  more 
or  less  since  leaving  St.-  Flavie.  All  this 
was  safely  accomplished,  however,  and 
after  spending  the  first  night  in  a  lumber- 
man's log  cabin  in  the  woods  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  first  or  lower  Metis  Lake 
very  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
The  woods  were  full  of  grouse  at  this  sea- 
son and  we  had  very  fair  sport  with  our 
guns  while  tramping  along.  Our  three 
Canadians,  with  their  horses  and  sledges, 
left  us  long  before  daybreak  the  following 
morning,  and  after  the  canoes  had  been 
loaded  we  pushed  off  and  paddled  out  into 
the  lovely  sheet  of  water  composing  the 
i.rst  lake. 

This  lake,  extending  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  as  near  as  we 
could  judge,  the  surrounding  country  be- 
ing mountainous  and  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Camp  was  pitched  on  the  north 
shore  about  half  way  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  lake.  The  men  soon  had  a  snug 
cabin  covered  with  spruce  bark  ready  for 
our  occupancy,  and  we  settled  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  delightful  surround- 
ings. The  views  of  the  lake  and  country 
from  our  cabin,  obtained  •  by  clearing 
away  the  intervening  timber,  were  most 
lovely,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  fishing  in  this  lake  was  not  so  good 


as  we  afterward  experienced  in  the  others, 
although  fair  for  the  season  of  the  year. 
Toward  sunset  the  water  would  seem  to  be 
boiling,  as  the  trout  "  broke  "  in  such  great 
numbers.  But  they  were  not  easily  en- 
ticed to  take  the  fly.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  we  generally  had  excellent  sport. 

Trout  weighing  less  than  one  pound 
were  always  thrown  back.  At  times  one 
would  kill  thirty  to  forty  trout  in  an 
hour's  time,  the  average  being  about  one 
to  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  in  weight. 
The  largest  trout  killed  in  the  lakes  by 
our  party  weighed  two  and  one-half 
pounds.  There  were  plenty  of  great  big 
fellows,  but  they  seemed  sluggish  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  hold.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  fishing  here 
must  be  superb.  There  is  another  fish 
inhabiting  these  waters,  called  the  touladi 
(a  corruption  for  the  French  '■'■  toiites  les 
deux "),  a  specimen  of  which  it  was  not 
our  luck  to  obtain.  From  the  description 
given  by  our  Indians  it  must  closely  re- 
semble the  lake  trout,  having  a  brownish 
color  and  dark  spots.  My  companion 
tried  trolling  for  them,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. 

The  first  and  second  (or  middle)  lakes 
are  connected  by  a  narrow,  tortuous  river 
of  about  four  miles  in  length,  the  banks 
of  which  are  in  some  places  heavily  tim- 
bered, whilst  in  others  quite  extensive 
marsh  lands  are  met  with.  In  the  latter 
ducks  were  fairly  plentiful  and  afforded 
some  capital  shooting.  Everything  is  so 
utterly  wild  here,  so  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  that  the  birds  appeared 
quite  tame  and  unconscious  of  danger, 
looking  in  astonishment  at  our  birches 
gliding  quietly  through  these  placid 
waters.  In  this  river  the  fishing  was  very 
fine  ;  in  fact,  we  had,  on  the  whole,  our 
best  sport  here.  An  excursion  up  this 
river  and  into  the  second  or  middle 
Lake  Metis  demonstrating  the  better  fish- 
ing to  be  had  in  the  latter,  we  decided  to 
move  our  camp  to  this  more  desirable 
piece  of  water.  This  was  done  Septem- 
ber 6,  after  we  had  occupied  the  first  camp 
four  days. 

The  second  Lake  Metis  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  first,  being  about  six  to 
seven  miles  in  length,  much  wider,  and 
contains  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  little 
islands  well  timbered.  The  lake  runs 
north  and  south  and  is  surrounded  by 
dense  forests  on  all  sides.  Near  the  foot 
is  a  lovely  little  island  and  in  the  clump 
of  trees  covering  it  can  be  seen  an  open 
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grave  with  a  cross  Of  rough  timbers  at  its 
head.  It  was  here,  our  Indians  told  us, 
that  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  a 
Jesuit  .priest,  passing  through  the  country 
on  a  missionary  tour  among  the  Indians, 
was  buried  b}'  his  companions.  He  was 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe 
during  a  storm  on  the  lake  near  by.  The 
original  cross  erected  was  burned  many 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  forest  fires  on  the 
island,  the  present  one  having  been  put 
there  by  Monseigneur  Guay  and  his  com- 
panion in  1888.  The  remains  of  the 
priest  were  long  since  disinterred  by  the 
church.  It  is  a  sad  but  sweet  little  spot, 
lying  far  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  world  we  live  in — a  lovely  resting 
place  for  one  tired  out  with  fighting  life's 
battles.  From  the  foregoing  incident 
this  lake  has  been  also  called  the  Lac  du 
Croix. 

We  camped  here  on  the  west  shore, 
building  our  cabin  of  birch  bark  on  a 
beautiful  bluff,  well  elevated  above  the 
water.  The  trouting  proved  excellent, 
and  the  days  glided  by  in  the  delightful 
occupations  of  shooting  and  fishing,  read- 
ing and  amusing  ourselves  paddling  about 
and  along  the  shores  of  this  almost  un- 
explored region.  A  couple  of  small  lakes 
were  marked  on  Monseigneur  Guay's  map 
as  lying  some  five  miles  in  the  forest  west  of 
us,  and  we  determined  to  devote  a  day  to 
the  exploration,  an  undertaking  causing 
us  deep  regret  and  exasperation  at  the 
time,  but  which  afterward  afforded  much 
retrospective  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Five  miles  of  walking  and  climbing,  cut- 
ting one's  way  through  a  primeval  forest, 
is  not  a  source  of  constant  delight,  and 
the  first  one  of  the  lakes  we  reached  after 
four  hours  of  such  hard  work.  A  rush- 
ing, roaring  mountain  stream  connects 
the  latter  with  the  middle  Metis  Lake,  our 
route  through  the  woods  conforming  more 
or  less  to  its  course. 

A  raft  was  then  constructed  and  the 
round  trip  of  the  lake  made  with  much 
exertion,  as  the  water  was  not  over  two  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  muddy  bottom.  Water 
plants  were  abundant  and  the  place  was 
evidently  a  good  feeding  ground  for 
ducks,  of  which  a  large  flock  flew  off  on 
our  approach.  The  upper  or  most  west- 
erly of  these  little  lakes  we  did  not  visit, 
as  it  was  getting  too  late  in  the  day.  It 
lies  some  half  mile  (judging  by  our  map) 
to  the  west  of  the  first  one,  a  small 
stream  connecting  the  two.  In  returning 
to  camp   my  companion  and  myself  pre- 


ferred wading  down  the  river  to  taking 
to  the  woods  again,  and  a  toilsome  and 
wet  undertaking  it  proved  to  be.  Camp 
was  reached  late  that  night,  and  never 
did  a  camp  fire  look  more  welcome  and 
attractive  than  did  ours  as  it  flashed  into 
view  across  the  lake. 

Trapping  was  indulged  in  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  not  the  best  season  for 
that  sport.  We  were  lucky  enough,  how- 
ever, to  get  some  mink  and  plenty  of 
musk  rats.  Beaver  are  not  uncommon  in 
this  country  and  otter  are  occasionally 
met  with. 

Caribou  and  moose  are  plentiful  here, 
as  are  also  bear,  tracks,  fresh  and  old, 
of  these  animals  being  seen  everywhere 
about  the  lakes.  We  did  not  indulge  in 
hunting  them,  however,  as  the  foliage  is 
too  dense  at  this  season  to  render  that 
anything  but  a  very  difficult  task. 

Sitting  one  day  in  my  canoe  close 
to  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  a 
loud  crackling  and  crashing  announced 
the  approach  of  some  large  animals.  Pres- 
ently a  good -sized  caribou  cow  trotted 
into  view  on  the  bank,  about  fifty  feet  dis- 
tant ;  then  she  stopped  and  stared  at  us. 
I  had  left  my  rifle  in  camp  and  a  light 
shotgun  loaded  with  No.  8  shot  was  the 
only  weapon  at  hand.  I  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  exact  state  of  my  feelings  at 
the  time  ! 

An  experience  equally  annoying  hap- 
pened to  my  companion.  Hearing  a  great 
crashing  in  the  woods  near  the  water 
where  he  was  fishing,  he  and  his  boatman, 
old  Aitken  Michel,  went  ashore  to  in- 
vestigate. Both  men  started  at  a  quick 
rate  through  the  timber  for  the  spot 
whence  proceeded  the  noise.  Unfortu- 
nately the  old  Indian  became  excited,  lost 
his  head  utterly,  and,  rushing  on  in  ad- 
vance, succeeded  very  effectually  in  fright- 
ening off  a  she  bear  and  her  well-grown 
cub,  who  were  feeding  at  the  spot.  When 
my  friend  arrived  there  with  his  rifle  it 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
animals  disappearing  in  the  dense  forest 
undergrowth.  That  evening,  and  in  fact 
for  many  a  day  afterward,  old  Aitken 
was  the  object  of  frequent  complimen- 
tary observations  on  his  prowess  as  a 
hunter,  especially  from  his  fellow  Indians 
around  their  camp  fire.  Eventually  it  be- 
came quite  a  sensitive  subject  with  him. 

One  of  the  pleasant  trips  made  from 
this  camp  on  the  second  Lake  Metis  was 
up  through  the  river  connecting  this  and 
the  third  or  upper  lake  and  through  the 
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latter  to  its  head.  The  river  was  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  so  full  of  fallen 
timber  and  brush  that  a  way  had  literally 
to  be  cut  through  for  the  canoes.  The 
upper  Lake  Metis  is  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  the  longest  of  the  three  ;  the 
country  is  similar  to  that  around  the 
others,  wild  and  mountainous.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  picturesque  as  the  other 
two,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  destitute 
of  all  life.  At  the  head  is  a  long  marsh 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  here  the  tracks 
of  caribou  and  bear  were  very  numerous 
and  fresh,  and  a  number  of  new  and  old 
beaver  dams  and  houses  were  noticed.  A 
couple  of  these  little  animals  were  seen, 
but  were  too  quick  for  us,  and  disappeared 
before  a  shot  was  obtained. 

As  this  was  the  route  we  proposed  to 
take  when  leaving  the  Metis  lakes  we 
were  bent  on  an  exploratory  tour  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  "carry" 
over  to  the  stream  which  was  to  convey 
us  down  to  the  Patapedia  River,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Restigouche  and  Met- 
apedia,  our  starting  point.  The  feasi- 
bility of  accomplishing  this  would  depend 
on  the  size  and  amount  of  water  in  this 
stream,  whether  it  would  float  the  heavily- 
laden  canoes  or  not.  Having  pushed  and 
poled  the  canoes  up  the  marsh  lands  as 
far  as  possible,  we  struck  out  through  the 
woods  in  a  southerly  direction.  A  tramp 
of  some  two  or  three  miles  brought  us 
to  the  stream.  One  of  our  Indians  had 
made  the  trip  two  years  previously  with 
Monseigneur  Guay,  and  consequently  was 
acting  more  or  less  as  a  guide  ;  otherwise  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  found 
this  stream,  or,  if  we  had,  whether  we 
should  have  supposed  it  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  to  float  a  canoe  in  such  a 
place.  The  brook  was  about  one  foot  deep 
and  about  four  feet  wide,  effectually  con- 
cealed from  view  by  interlocking,  over- 
hanging alder  bushes.  It  really  appeared 
to  us  at  first  a  sort  of  huge  joke  to  think 
of  traveling  in  a  canoe  on  such  a  bit  of 
water,  and  the  men  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible unless  we  had  some  rain  before 
starting. 

We  did  not  wish  to  retrace  our  steps 
to  St.  Flavie,  but  the  prospects  of  our 
getting  out  of  the  country  by  the  route 
desired  seemed  then  very  poor.  The  sun 
had  already  set  long  before  we  returned 
to  camp  that  evening.  The  passage  of 
the  river  between  the  lakes  was  made 
with  the  aid  of  birch-bark  flambeaux,  the 
bright  glare  of  which,  together  with  the 


dark  forest  on  all  sides  of  the  rushing 
river,  produced  a  very  wild  and  pictu- 
resque scene.  Camp  was  reached  at  9 
o'clock  that  night,  after  a  twelve  hours' 
absence,  and  a  distance  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles  had  been  traversed.  The 
weather  so  far  had  been  beautiful,  warm 
and  with  but  occasional  showers  ;  in  fact, 
the  season  had  been  an  unusually  dry 
one.  Two  days  after  this  last  excursion 
it  began  to  rain,  the  storm  lasting  several 
days. 

We  had  tried  the  fishing  in  the  upper 
lake  and  found  it  no  better  and  hardly  as 
fine  as  in  the  middle  lake,  where  we  were 
encamped.  So  we  were  not  induced  to 
camp  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lake  at 
all.  On  the  morning  of  September  18 
the  canoes  were  loaded  up  for  our  home- 
ward bound  trip,  and  we  bid  farewell  to 
this  ideal  spot,  now  dear  to  us  by  many 
pleasant  associations  and  memories  of  the 
days  we  had  spent  there.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  picturesque  and  lovely 
spot  for  camping  than  the  one  we  had 
chosen  and  were  about  to  leave.  Just  be- 
yond the  fireplace  the  bank  sloped  down 
gently  to  the  clear,  deep  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  a  plunge  into  them  of  a  morn- 
ing was  a  luxury  indeed.  The  timber  was 
cleared  off  in  places  so  as  to  afford  beau- 
tiful glimpses  of  the  lake  in  all  directions, 
and  the  outlook  from  the  cabin,  whether 
on  a  starlight  night  or  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine, was  one  we  can  never  forget. 

The  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  third 
lake  and  through  the  marsh  lands  there 
was  uneventful.  The  afternoon  was  oc- 
cupied in  carrying  our  camp  equipage 
over  to  the  brook,  which  we  found,  to  our 
satisfaction,  had  become  somewhat  swol- 
len from  the  rains. 

The  following  morning  the  canoes  were 
carried  over  and  finally  set  afloat  and 
loaded  ;  then  we  embarked  and  began  a 
journey  the  like  of  which  the  writer  trusts 
will  not  be  his  fortune  to  make  again. 
The  first  three  to  four  miles  took  as 
many  hours  to  accomplish,  and  proved  a 
continual  struggle  and  pull  all  the  way. 
It  was  necessary  to  lie  down  flat  in  the 
canoes ;  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed.  In  many  places  we  were  all 
obliged  to  wade  and  drag  the  heavily- 
laden  canoes,  all  hands  being  kept  hard 
at  work  to  push  along  on  our  jour- 
ney. The  stream  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, christened  by  a  name  we  thought  at 
the  time  not  inappropriate. 

After  some  five  miles  it  became  some- 
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what  wider,  so  that  the  alders  did  not 
meet,  and  then  we  had  a  breathing  spell. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed 
was  a  'splendid  one  for  big  game,  the 
tracks  of  which  were  very  numerous  all 
along  the  muddy  banks  of  the  stream. 
Otter  "slides"  were  also  not  unfrequently 
observed.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
obliged  to  camp,  as  one  of  the  canoes 
was  leaking  too  badly  to  travel  farther 
without  repairs.  The  following  morning 
the  men  proceeded  to  "shoe"  the  canoes. 
Long  splits  of  black  spruce,  tied  together 
like  a  matting,  are  fastened  lengthwise 
along  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes  with 
stout  thongs  or  roots.  This  covering  pro- 
tects these  frail  boats  from  injury  from 
the  hard  blows  and  rubbings  on  rocks, 
etc.  Indeed  we  could  not  have  journeyed 
without  such  a  protection  to  the  canoes, 
as  the  next  few  days  demonstrated.  The 
river  now  became  quite  wide,  in  places 
,  some  thirty  to  forty  feet,  swift,  but  very 
shallow.  Obstructions  in  the  shape  of 
immense  fallen  trees,  etc.,  were  very  nu- 
merous and  occupied  often  a  long  time  to 
clear  away. 

In  many  places  we  were  obliged  to  un- 
load the  canoes  and  carry  them  around 
these  jams.  The  river  was  also  full  of 
swift  rapids,  which  required  great  care 
and  caution  in  descending.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  way,  however,  the 
canoes  had  to  be  dragged  along,  as  the 
water  was  hardly  deep  enough  to  float 
them  with  three  men  in  each.  This  was, 
of  course,  ver}^  hard  and  exhausting  work, 
and  wet  too,  for  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  Every  few  minutes  som.e  mem- 
ber of  the  party  would  slip  and  take  a 
plunge  in  a  nice  deep  pool,  from  which  he 
would  be  hauled  forth  drenched  and  dis- 
gusted. i\s  the  river  gradually  widened 
the  banks  became  rocky  and  steeper,  and 
we  judged  we  were  descending  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  all  hands 
were  about  played  out  and  weary  enough 
to  lie  right  down  anywhere  and  camp,  a 
sharp  bend  brought  us  suddenly  into  view 


of  a  large  rushing  river,  and  which  we 
rightly  supposed  was  the  Patapedia  we 
were  searching  for.  Great  rejoicings  and 
tremendous  delight  !  Everybody  laughed, 
everyone  shouted,  while  all  aches  and 
discomforts  were  forgotten  in  the  pleasure 
of  finding  this  arduous  portion  of  our 
journey  ended.  For  the  Patapedia  is 
quite  a  large,  rapid  river,  and  it  would 
carry  easily  and  quickly  down  to  the 
Restigouche,  where  we  should  feel  at 
home. 

The  stream  we  had  been  descending 
was  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
empties  into  the  Patapedia  some  fifty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 
Camp  was  pitched  near  the  junction  of 
these  two  rivers,  on  a  lovely  knoll,  and 
our  sleep  that  night  was  one  of  solid 
contentment  and  rest.  There  stands  an 
old  wooden  cross  at  the  junction  of  this 
river  and  the  Patapedia,  erected  many 
years  ago.  On  this  the  names  of  our 
party,  with  the  date  of  arrival  and 
from  whence  we  came,  were  inscribed. 
The  descent  of  the  Patapedia  was  made 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  We 
camped  at  several  places  along  the 
shores,  trying  for  caribou  on  the  barrens 
or  burnt  lands  which  abound  in  this 
region.  Fortune,  however,  did  not  favor 
us  and  we  saw  nothing  of  any  big  game. 
The  trouting  was  wretched  in  this  river, 
as  also  in  the  Restigouche  this  year. 

Where  we  had  caught  numbers  of  large- 
sized  trout  the  year  before  two  or  three 
at  the  most  were  taken.  My  companion, 
however,  killed  a  couple  of  big  fellows 
below  Pine  Island,  one  of  the  best  places 
on  the  river,  the  largest  of  which  weighed 
three  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  weather  had  now  become  raw  and 
quite  cold,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
inducements  to  remain  longer  were  not 
great  enough,  so  we  pushed  on  down  the 
Restigouche  until  Metapedia  hove  in 
sight  September  24,  where  we  bid  fare- 
well to  our  Indian  crew,  who  with  their 
canoes  had  brought  us  safely  so  many 
miles. 
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Part  II. 


CONTINUING  with  the  article  on 
"  Running  High  Jumping,"  which 
was  commenced  in  Outing  for  Au- 
gust, the  point  concerning  Avhat  at- 
titudes an  athlete  assumes  when  clearing 
heights  is  taken  up  here.  Good  samples 
of  these  stages  are  revealed  in  the  illustra- 
tions "  Just  Leaving  the  Ground,"  "  At  the 
Critical  Point,"  and  "  The  Downward  Mo- 
tion." These  pictures,  which  are  a  group 
by  themselves,  represent  the  ex-amateur 
champion  running  high  jumper  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Robert  K. 
Pritchard.  When  in  form  he  has  a  grand 
style  of  getting  over  big  heights,  his  best 
record  being  5  feet  ii-|-  inches.  "Just 
Leaving:  the  Ground  "  shows  that  he  has 


leaped  from  his  right  leg  and  that  he  has 
raised  his  left  leg  to  put  it  over  the  bar. 
He  has  already  turned  his  left  side  to  the 
bar  and  a  fraction  of  a  second  later  he 
will  be  as  shown  in  "  At  the  Critical 
Point,"  where  he  is  right  on  top  of  the 
bar  with  his  left  leg  over  and  his  right  leg 
just  being  pulled  over.  It  will  be  seen  how 
doubled  up  he  is,  but  before  one  can  be  im- 
pressed with  how  he  looks  Pritchard  will 
resemble  the  illustration  "  The  Downward 
Motion  "  (p.  450),  where  it  will  be  seen  he 
has  extended  his  legs  and  thrown  up  his 
arms  just  before  bringing  them  down 
quickly  again  to  decrease  the  slight  shock 
when  landing.  His  feet  are  about  2  feet 
above  the  ground  and  he  will  hold  this  posi- 
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tion  until  his  toes  meet  the  earth,  when  lie 
will  sink  easily  by  bending  his  knees  and,  as 
before  said,  bring  his  arms  down  quickly, 
which  tends  to  raise  his  shoulders.  Pritch- 
ard  is  a  very  easy,  graceful  jumper,  having 
a  great  deal  of  natural  spring  ;  in  fact,  it 
is-  doubtful  if  there  ever  has  been  before 
the  public  a  prettier-looking  jumper,  and 
although  he  is  not  so  scientific  as  Page,  still 
he  brought  out  most  excellently  the  fine 
points  of  the  game. 

Page  had  a  style  of  his  own,  and  al- 
though half  a  dozen  good  performers 
have  appeared  in  this  country  since  he 
retired,  none  has  shown  a  style  which 
equals  his  in  science.  The  illustration, 
"  The  Start  at  the  Six  Foot  One-Eighth 
Inch  Jump,"  shows  Page  at  the  beginning 
of  his  run  toward  the  bar.  He  used  very 
little  speed,  and  the  several  movements 
which  he  went  through  just  before  run- 
ning,   which   are  partly    depicted    in    the 


illustration  by  his  having  raised  his  right 
foot  so  high,  were  simply  a  habit,  and 
these  peculiarities  really  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  clearing  of  great  heights.  An 
athlete  must  gauge  his  distance  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  before  taking  the  run  for  the 
bar,  but  the  more  informal  he  can  be  at 
this  point  the  more  attention  can  he  put 
to  the ,  last  or  important  part  of  the  run 
and  the  take-off. 

The  four  illustrations  on  one  page  show 
Page  in  different  positions  while  making  a 
jump.  As  in  Pritchard's  case,  he  leaped 
with  his  right  leg,  and  therefore  turned 
his  right  side  to  the  bar  in  going  over. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  5-foot  jump 
he  is  considerably  higher  than  many 
would  think  should  be  necessary,  but  this 
is  on  account  of  the  height  being  so  low 
that  he  did  not  need  to  resort  to  science 
to  get  over  it  safely.  The  same  criticism 
can  be  made  concerning  the  picture  show- 
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ing   him  clearing  5     feet    8    inches, 
but   the  downward  shoot  from  the  6   foot 
4   inch  jump  cannot  fail  to  impress  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  high  jumping  that  Page  has  grazed  the 
bar   pretty    closel)^        The    picture   showing    him    on 
the  ground  after  making  a  jump  proves  that  he  turned 
completely  around  after  making  a  leap. 
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"  Side  View  of  a  Good  Style  "  shows 
how  a  running  high  jumper  appears  when 
looking  at  him  from  the  side.  In  this 
case  he  is  in  the  act  of  putting  his  legs 
over,  and  it  seems  as  though  he  might  hit 
the  bar  with  his  hips,  but  a  fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond later  he  will  resemble  "  Past  All  Dan- 
ger," and  will  land  on  the  ground  quite 
similar  to  the  way  described  for  Pritchard. 
"  An  Unusual  Style "  shows  how  many 
athletes,  just  as  they  are  passing  the  dan- 
gerous point,  have  to  resort  to  a  kicking 
motion  to  recover  their  equilibrium.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  illustration  that  the 
athlete  has  turned  his  side  to  the  bar,  as 
all  good  jumpers  do,  but  that  his  method 
of  landing  will  be  quite  different  from 
Pritchard's.  Jumpers  who  act  wildly  with 
their  legs  while  in  the  air  generally  land 
a  little  askew  or  on  one  foot,  but  so  long 


as  they  get  over  the  bar  it  matters  little 
how  they  again  meet  terra  firma. 

"  Page  Making  the  World's  Record — 
6  feet  4  inches  "  (illustrated  in  Outing 
for  August)  should  be  studied  by  every 
high  jumper  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
ability.  Page  was  known  to  be  able  to 
assume  a  position  more  horizontal  while 
clearing  the  bar  than  any  other  athlete 
who  has  yet  made  big  figures  at  the  game, 
and  when  one  realizes  that  this  jump  was 
9^  inches  over  Page's  head,  and  that  he 
leaped  right  from  hard  soil,  its  merit  may 
be  fully  appreciated.  Aspirants  for  high- 
jumping  honors  have  often  asked  how 
Page  developed  his  wonderful  ability,  and 
when  they  are  told  that  it  was  merely 
perseverance  they  scarcely  believe  it,  but 
this  is  the  truth.  Page  commenced  jump- 
ing when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
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He  was  either  born  so  or  met  an  accident 
in  early  youth  which  caused  his  legs  to 
be  imperfect  and  he  was  advised  to  jump 
and  make  them  strong.  He  followed  the 
advice  so  well  that  the  results  he  attained 
speak  for  themselves,  and  any  novice  who 
does  what  Page  did  cannot  fail  in  time  to 
clear  a  far  greater  height  than  he  may 
have  at  first  supposed  himself  capable  of 
accomplishing. 

Proper  practice  for  running  high  jump- 
ing is  about  as  follows  :  Commence  by 
jumping  very  low  heights  ;  put  the  bar  at 
3  or  4  feet  and  jump  it  easily,  always 
making  sure  to  leap  from  the  same  foot, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  go  very  high  at 
first.  After  a  week  or  two,  when  a  little 
confidence  has  been  acquired,  the  athlete 
ma)^  try  a  little  higher  than  he  has  done 
up  to  then,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  far  better  to  jump  low  heights  often 
than  great  heights  infrequently.  As  in 
all  other  athletic  practice,  a  great  deal 
of  light  work  is  much  better  than  a 
small  quantity  of  heavy  work  ;  but  few  be- 
ginners will  follow  this  advice,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  wish  to  know  how  high  they  can 
go,  and  run  the  risk  of  pounding  their 
heel  and  hurting  the  knee  or  hip  joint  in 
the  endeavor  to  go  just  "  one  inch  higher." 
My  method  of  practicing  this  game  is  to 
put  the  bar  at  4  feet  and  clear  each  suc- 
cessive inch  up  to  5  feet,  or  perhaps  2 
inches  higher.  That  gives  about  a  dozen 
easy  jumps,  and  although  I  may  be  able 
to  clear  5   feet  6  inches  or  8  inches,  still  1 


seldom  cU)  it  in  practice.  By  this  method 
the  muscles  are  kept  fresh.  They  are 
not  overworked,  and  when  the  day  of  the 
competition  comes  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
my  clearing  considerably  over  5  feet  8 
inches. 

In  other  words,  the  principle  is  this  : 
Seldom  clear  in  practice  within  6  inches 
of  what  you  can  do  if  you  really  exert 
yourself ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  few 
beginners  will  follow  this  advice,  for  the 
encouragement  they  give  themselves  by 
clearing  a  good  height  is  too  much  of  a 
temptation  to  resist.  Experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  I  was  once  a  novice  and 
learned  to  jump  in  a  most  off-hand  way, 
and  can  easily  remember  how  six  or  eight 
years  ago  I  used  to  make  myself  stale  or 
overworked  just  before  a  running  high- 
jump  competition  by  making  some  big 
effort  in  practice  a  few  days  previous, 
which,  although  not  specially  feeling  it  at 
the  time,  rendered  my  jumping  leg  unfit 
to  lift  me  over  a  height  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  clearing. 

I  admit  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  the 
average  athlete  to  clear  only  a  certain 
height  in  practice  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  confident  that  several  days  later  he 
can  beat  it  6  or  8  inches  ;  but  if  the  ath- 
lete will  accustom  himself  to  this  method 
in  all  athletic  work  he  will  in  time  see  its 
benefit   so  plainly  that  he  will  never  de- 
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jumping  foot  will  be  that  distance  from  a  point  on 
the  ground  directly   underneath  the  bar,  while  Guy 
Richards  in   clearing  such   a   height    would    get    as 
close  as  4  feet   6  inches.     When    this    athlete  made 
his  best  record,  5   feet    ii|-    inches,    he    approached 
the  bar  very  slowly  and  it  looked  as  though  he  ac- 
tually   lifted    himself   over.      He    used    to    take   off 
closer    to    the    bar   than   any    athlete    I    have    ever 
noticed,    and    there   is    no    record    of    any    athlete 
getting   closer.     As  a    rule,  if   an    athlete    clears    5 
feet  he  will    take   off  that    distance    from    the^  bar, 
and  a  corresponding  distance  for 
the  take  off  will  be  shown  in   a 
jump  of  6  feet. 

A  general  impression  prevails 
I  that    an    athlete's    height    has   a 

great  deal  to  do  with  making  big 
records  at  the  running  high  jump. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that 
although  height  would  not  have 
much  to  do  in  the  running  broad 
jump,  where  simply  distance  is 
cleared,  it  controls  one's  confi- 
dence a  great  deal  in  clearing 
heights  ;  for  at  5  feet  8  inches, 
for    instance,    it 
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part  from  it.  An 
athlete  in  high 
jumping  should 
not  endeavor  to 
copy  the  style  of 
anyone,  no  mat- 
ter how  famous 
he  may  be.  High 
jumping  consists 
simply  in    de- 

V  e  1  o  p  i  n  g   the    &^«~»-' 

muscle    of    the  xu™, 

jumping  leg  so 
that  it  will  have  unusual  strength 
and  quickness,  and  the  mere  act 
of  twisting  or  turning  a  little 
one  way  or  another  is  bound  to 
come  in  time. 

The  twist,  as  it  is  called,  is  so 
unimportant  compared  with  the 
strength  of  the  jumping  leg  that 
it  is  not  worth  considering.  The 
main  point  is  to  develop  the  jump- 
ing leg  ;  the  more  this  is  devel- 
oped just  so  much  higher  will 
the  athlete  go.  Do  not  take  a 
hard  run  for  the  bar,  and  com- 
mence in  the  early  practice  by 
running  straight  at  the  bar,  which  means  running 
up  to  it  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  taking  off  too  near  or  too 
far  away,  for  this  point  will  adjust  itself  in  time, 
and  if  it  be  kept  well  in  mind  that  the  main  exer- 
cise is  simply  a  lift  and  that  the  run  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  lift,  the  athlete  will  have  considerable 
aid  in  negotiating  a  good  height. 

To  show  that  taking  off  far  away  from  or  near  to 
the  bar  is  not  important,  and  that  no  rule  for  its 
adjustment  can  be  laid  down,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Nickerson,  Page,  Fearing  and  Hallock  in  clear- 
ing heights  between  5  feet  8  inches  and  6  feet  take 
off   close    to   6   feet    from    the    bar ;    the  toe  of  the 


would  seem  that 
an  athlete  5  feet 
10  inches  tall 
should  clear  it 
much  better  than 
one  5  feet.  6  inches 
tall.  In  one  case 
the  bar  would  be 
just  above  the 
athlete's  eyes, 
while  in  the  other 
it  would  be  2  inch- 
es over  the  top 
of   his    head.      It 


The  downward  shoot  on  the  6  foot  4  inch  jiinip.  breaking  hi 
»  previous  record  of  6  feet  3^  inches. 
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has  also  been  said  that  an  athlete's 
-weight  has  much  to  do  with  a  successful 
performer,  and  that  a  light  man  can  ne- 
gotiate a  great  height  much  better  than  a 
heavy  one. 

To  show  that  weight  and  height  have 
not  so  much  to  do  with  controlling  an 
athlete's  future  in  high  jumping,  as  many 
persons  think,  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers is  called  to  the  relative  sizes  of  Page 
and  Nickerson.  Page  is  5  feet  6f  inches 
tall,  and  his  record  is  6  feet  4  inches. 
Nickerson  is  6  feet  i  inch  tall,  and  his 
record  is  6  feet  i^  inches.  The  fact  that 
Page  cleared  so  many  inches  over  his 
head  should  encourage  any  high  jumper 
who  imagines  that  he  may  be  too  short 
in  stature  ever  to  do  well.  The  illustra- 
tion "Henry.  L.  Hallock,"  who  won  the 
amateur  championship  for  the  running 
high  jump  last  fall,  reveals  a  man  of  only 
medium  size,  5  feet  8  inches  tall.  He  has 
cleared  4  inches  over  his  head  and  he  is 
a  good  athlete  in  other  ways  than  high 
jumping.  Perhaps  if  he  made  a  specialty 
of  high  jumping  he  would  do  still  better. 
He  jumps  with  considerable  science,  but 
he  has  not  yet  shown  such  a  degree  of 
this  as  Page  used  to. 

A  few  statistics  in  regard  to  some  who 
have  made  great  records  at  the  running 
high  jump  may  be  interesting.     Leaving 


out  Page,  Nickerson 
and  Hallock,  who 
have  been  described, 
the  next  important 
is  Fearing,  who  is  6 
feet  I  inch  tall  and 
weighs  170  pounds, 
his  record  being  6 
feet  2\  inches  on 
boards.  P.  Davin,  of 
Ireland,  who  has  a 
record  of  6  feet  af 
inches,  weighed  165 
pounds  and  is  6  feet 
of  inch  tall.  M.  J. 
Brooks,  of  England, 
who  holds  the  Ox- 
ford -Cambridge 
record  of  6  feet  2\ 
inches,  weighed  at 
the  time  157  pounds 
and  is  5  feet  11  inches 
tall.  Then  we  find 
a  heavyweight  in  Ire- 
land, P.  J.  Kelly,  who 
in  1887  tied  Page 
for  the  champion- 
ship of  that  country 
He  is  6  feet  2  inches 
tall  and  weighed  at  the  time  190  pounds. 
Then  comes  a  comparatively  short  man 
who  has  made  a  great  record  in  England, 
J.  W.  Parsons,  his  record  being  6  feet  i 
inch.  He  is  5  feet  9  inches  tall  and 
weighed  160  pounds.  In  America  there 
is  Franz  Sigel,  Jr.,  who  is  5  feet  5  inches 
tall  and  holds  a  record  of  5  feet  8  inches. 


at  6  feet  if  inches 


PAST   ALL    DANGER. 
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HENRY   L.    HALLOCK. 


He  is  a  solid,  compactly  built  athlete. 
When  I  made  my  best  record,  5  feet  11 
inches,  my  weight  was  164  pounds. 

One   of   the   latest   acquisitions    to   the 


list  of  good  American  high  jumpers  is 
F.  M.  Edwards,  who  cleared  last  June  6 
feet  o-^  inch.  This  athlete  is  5  feet  10 
inches  tall  and  weighs  130  pounds.  He 
has  been  jumping  for  about  two  years, 
but  up  to  this  season  had  done  nothing 
remarkable.  He  assumed  prominence 
rather  suddenly  by  clearing  last  May  5 
feet  I  of  inches.  His  having  done  noth- 
ing near  these  figures  in  his  competitions 
of  1889  and  1890  made  his  increased 
ability  a  surprise  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  others.  He  jumps  with  an  easy,  clean 
style  and  takes  off  closer  to  the  stick  than 
the  average  athlete.  He  runs  rather  slow- 
ly toward  the  bar,  which  is  the  main  rea- 
son of  his  taking  off  close  to  it,  and  in 
leaping  he  twists  very  little,  landing  with 
his  back  more  than  his  side  to  the  obsta- 
cle. Edwards  gives  indications  of  com- 
ing close  to  Page's  world's  record  before 
this  season  ends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  varied  statistics 
of  the  weight  and  height  of  these  promi- 
nent athletes  and  their  ability  at  high 
jumping  that  an  aspirant  for  honors  need 
waste  no  time  in  wondering  whether  he 
may  be  built  for  the  game.  All  he  need 
do  is  to  practice  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself. 


AN    UNUSUAL   STYLE. 


A  COON    HUNT. 


BY    ALEXANDER    HUNTER. 


TALONS  of  an  eagle,  eye  of  a  snake, 
teeth  of  a  leopard,  breath  of  a  skunk 
and  the  temper  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
Such  is  the  coon.  When  he  isn't 
grinning  with  rage  at  his  pursuers,  he  is 
either  snarling,  yowling,  spitting  or  growl- 
ing. Had  this  little  animal  the  weight 
and  stature  of  a  camel  or  an  ox,  and  were 
his  qualities  in  proportion  to  his  size,  he 
would  be  lord  of  the  brute  universe  b)'' 
the  might  of  fierceness  and  power.  Even 
the  lordly  lion  would  creep  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  his  covert,  and  the  pugnacious 
rhinoceros  plunge  in  depths  of  the  deep- 
est pool  at  the  sound  of  his  coming. 

The  coon  has  in  addition  the  craft  of 
the  coyote,  the  stealthiness  of  a  wild  cat, 
and  he  can  hibernate  like  the  tortoise. 
A  wonderful  animal  is  the  coon  !  Yes, 
there  are  more  deviltry,  thievery,  more 
general  cussedness,  and  more  simon-pure 
malignity  in  a  coon  than  in  any  animal  that 
walks  on  four  legs.  The  man-eating  tiger 
that  devastates  whole  provinces  in  South- 
ern India  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  the 
coon  if  his  fighting  weight  was  two  hun- 
dred pounds  instead  of  twenty.  He  would 
then  prove  a  tougher  foe  than  even  the 
fabled  dragon  that  Theseus  slew. 

I  have  often  beheld  in  the  backwood 
villages  and  cross  roads  of  old  Virginia 
captive  coons  pitted  against  all  kinds  of 
dogs,  from  the  mastiff  to  the  bow-legged 
bulldog,  and,  except  in  two  instances, 
the  coon  whipped  his  foe  inside  of  three 
minutes. 


A  big,  savage  buck  coon,  when  he  lets 
himself  loose  for  a  fight,  is  a  sight  to  see  ; 
such  concentrated  fury,  deadly  malice, 
such  unrepressed  rage  as  expressed  by 
eyes,  teeth  and  bristles,  make  one  half  a 
convert  to  Pythagoras'  doctrine,  and  al- 
most convince  him  that  the  soul  of  one 
of  the  foremost  imps  in  the  Inferno  has 
been  passed  into  the  little  beast's  body. 
His  jaws  snap  like  a  pair  of  castanets, 
showing  teeth  as  sharp  and  pointed  as  a 
shark's  ;  each  individual  claw  works  con- 
vulsively in  anticipation  of  bloody  work, 
while  every  hair  from  snout  to  tail  stands 
on  an  end.  The  coon  in  a  fight  lies  flat 
on  his  back,  and  then  he  actually  goes 
"  tooth  and  nail  "  in  the  mill  ;  his  four 
paws,  each  armed  with  four  or  five  horn 
talons,  work  like  the  flails  of  a  machine 
threshing  wheat,  and  tear  hair,  hide  and 
flesh  into  ribbons,  while  the  keen  incisors 
cut  and  slice  at  a  fearful  rate. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  dog  to  fasten  his 
jaws  on  a  fighting  coon,  for,  lying  on  his 
back  as  he  is,  his  throat  is  very  short, 
while  the  belly  is  guarded  by  his  claws. 
The  dog,  on  the  contrary,  has  his  nose, 
eyes,  lips  and  ears,  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  his  frame,  open  and  undefended,  and 
after  one  round  with  his  coonship  most 
dogs  are  content  to  let  him  alone. 

A  coon  has  other  gifts — or  rather  vices, 
for  he  has  not  a  single  virtue,  unless  a 
love  of  fighting  be  one.  The  coon  is  the 
Joey  Bagstock  of  animals.  "Sly,  sir? 
Devilish  sly  is  old  Joe."  To  be  as  wily, 
artful  and  cunning  as  a  coon  has  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

An  old  coon  can  feign  death  even  bet 
ter  than  a  'possum,  and  when  once  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  play  dead  he  is 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  tor- 
ture cannot  move  him  ;  he  may  be  kicked, 
stabbed,  trodden  under  foot,  and  he  grins 
and  bears  it,  as  stoical  as  a  Comanche  at 
the  stake.  It  is  rarely  though  that  the 
coon  counterfeits  death  ;  indeed  he  must 
see  all  avenues  to  safety  closed  and  he 
himself  be  unseen  before  he  lays  out  to 
be  a  "demmed  moist  corpse." 

Another  trait  of  the  coon.  He  is  the 
only  wild  animal  that  possesses  an  his- 
trionic ability.  He  can  act.  How  else 
could  he  capture  the  wary,  shy  land  crab, 
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that  hies  away  to  his  hole  or  into  the  surf 
at  the  faintest  indication  of  danger?  For 
a  crab,  owing  to  his  protruding  eyes,  can 
see  all  around  him,  and  his  scent  is  as 
keen  as  a  vulture's.  But  what  avail  sight 
and  scent  opposed  to  the  cunning  of  the 
coon  ?  The  crafty  animal  stretches  out 
on  the  ocean  beach  and,  like  "  Brer  Rab- 
bit," he  lays  low.  Then  it  is  that  the 
festive  land  crab  in  his  wanderings  on  a 
moonlight  night  comes  across  the  sup- 
posed carrion,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
backing  and  filling  gets  close  enough  to 
stretch  out  a  long  claw  to  investigate  by 
actual  touch,  and  in  a  second  the  coon  has 
his  whole  weight  on  the  crustacean  and, 
uncaring  for  the  grips  and  nips  he  gets 
from  the  crab's  claws,  proceeds  to  tear 
the  upper  and  lower  shell  apart  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  "  crabber  "  of  a  canning  fac- 
tory, and  then  Mr.  Coon  indulges  in  a  late 
game  supper. 

When  this  sagacious  animal  in  his  after- 
noon prowls  on  a  foggy  or  drizzly  day 
perceives  near  the  stable  or  house  a 
fiock  of  domestic  fowls  his  tactics  are 
of  a  different  kind.  He  tolls  the  young 
members  of  the  brood  to  him,  just, as  a 
trained  setter  tolls  wild  ducks  to  the 
shore.  Only  it  takes  months'  instruction 
to  teach  the  dog,  and  constant  practice 
and  discipline  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark, 
but  the  coon  gets  all  this  learning  by  in- 
stinct. He  lays  on  the  ground  and  rolls 
over  and  over.  He  chases  his  tail  around 
in  a  circle,  he  plays  every  kind  of  antic, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  for  his  patience  is  limit- 
less, and  many  an  unsophisticated  fowl 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  its  curiosity,  for 
just  as  surely  as  the  chicken,  duckling  or 
gosling,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  ad- 
vance with  cackle  and  quack  to  examine 
the  strange  sight,  just  so  surely  would  its 
callow  existence  end  then  and  there. 

In  short  the  coon  is  a  bloody  pirate. 
He  sails  under  the  black  flag,  and  all  fur, 
feather,  fin  and  claw  despise  and  hate  him. 
He  is  an  excellent  climber,  and  robs  count- 
less nests  of  their  eggs  and  young  ;  all  go 
down  his  voracious  gullet.  He  squats  on 
the  sea  shore  and  watches  the  female  turtle 
lay  her  eggs,  grinning  meanwhile  over  the 
fact  that  the  maternal  deposits  will  soon 
be  his  dainty  meal.  He  is  also  passionate- 
ly fond  of  frogs,  and — shades  of  Epicurus  ! 
—  he  dotes  on  oysters,  and  sometimes  gets 
his  paws  caught  in  a  trap.  The  coon  also 
eats  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  moles,  and  in 
fact  all  rodents.  Nor  does  he  confine 
himself  to  a  flesh  diet,  he  has  a  passion 


for  growing  corn  when  it  is  in  that  milky 
condition  known  as  roasting  ears.  He 
chews  chinquapins,  and  would  peril  his 
hide  any  time  to  eat  his  fill  of  haws  or 
ripe  persimmons. 

There  is  a  story  extant  of  an  old  darky 
who  was  wood  chopping  one  day,  and 
leaving  his  dinner,  pipe  and  bag  of  to- 
bacco by  the  fire,  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening  and  found  his  repast  eaten 
up,  and  a  coon  sitting  in  the  crock  of  a 
huge  sycamore  tree,  with  the  bag  around 
his  neck,  the  pipe  between  his  teeth  and 
the  soothing  smoke  curling  between  his 
lips. 

One  bright  frosty  day  last  autumn  my 
cousin  and  I  started  off  in  a  light  Jer- 
sey wagon  for  a  visit  to  a  kinsman  of  ours 
who  lived  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
We  lost  our  way  and  at  last  found  our- 
selves when  night  came  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  man  who  took  the  wrong 
forks  of  the  road.  The  pike  dwindled  to 
a  highway,  then  to  a  lane,  next  to  a  cow 
trail,  from  this  to  a  hog  path,  and  lastly 
into  a  squirrel  track  that  ran  up  a  hollow 
tree  and  ended  in  a  little  hole. 

Finally  hearing  the  bark  of  a  dog  we 
unhitched  the  two  horses  and  rode  through 
the  bushes  until  we  reached  the  cabin. 
The  owner  came  out  with  a  pitch  torch 
in  his  hand  and  invited  us  to  enter.  We 
found  the  cabin  a  very  primitive  affair 
indeed.  A  blazing  fire  of  pine  logs  il- 
lumed the  interior  in  a  cheerful  glow. 
The  walls  were  of  unhewn  logs,  daubed 
with  clay  ;  the  floor  was  of  native  earth 
packed  hard  by  use.  A  home-made  table, 
bunk,  chairs  and  stools  completed  the  in- 
ventory of  furniture.  An  old-fashioned 
hair  trunk,  now  entirely  bald,  which  had 
probably  been  in  the  family  for  many 
generations,  was  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  room.  Overhead  was  the  loft,  used 
for  storage 

Our  host  came  in  and  a  mutual  intro- 
duction took  place.  His  name  was  Zeb 
West.  He  was  thin,  grizzled,  of  saffron 
hue  and  prematurely  aged.  He  was  forty- 
six  years  old,  he  said,  but  he  looked  every 
day  of  sixty-five.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
drawling  tone,  as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  talking.  He 
was  hospitable,  though,  as  Philemon  and 
Baucis  combined,  and  considerate  of  our 
want.  He  insisted  on  going  out  and  kill- 
ing some  of  his  chickens  for  us,  when  we 
reiterated  that  anything  would  do  for  a 
meal  as  we  were  dead  sleepy  as  well  as 
tired. 
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"  I've  got  some  cold  coon  that  wuz  left 
over  from  yestidday  and  some  fust-rate 
cider." 

-'  That's  the  very  thing,"  we  agreed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  all  three  were  sitting 
around  the  frugal  board,  and  Epicurus 
himself  never  enjoyed  more  his  sybaritic 
feast  than  we  did  our  cold  coon,  hot  ash- 
cake  and  sweet  cider. 

After  the  ashes  were  knocked  from  our 
pipes,  Zeb  offered  us  the  use  of  his  bunk, 
but  as  the  bed  clothes  had  not  either 
been  aired  or  washed  since  the  cabin  was 
built,  we  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 
An  armful  of  hay  spread  on  the  floor, 
over  which  a  blanket  was  spread  in  front 
of  the  fire,  made  a  good  enough  bed  for 
any  sportsman.  Lying  our  heads  on  the 
saddle,  we  slumbered  in  a  way  that  would 
have  made  luxury  sigh  with  envy. 

After  a  good  breakfast,  with  cider  for 
coffee,  we  had  tinie  to  look  around,  and 
our  attention  soon  centred  on  the  host. 
Zeb  was  a  character,  an  original  of  the 
first  water.  He  was  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  what  malaria  can  do  for  a  man  ; 
his  trials  discounted  Job's,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  had  suffered  from  child- 
hood was  in  itself  a  second  jeremiade. 
His  mother,  father  and  two  sisters  had 
died  years  ago,  taken  off,  as  Zeb  ex- 
pressed it,  "  by  them  hell  -  fired  ager 
fevers." 

As  for  himself,  he  had  alternately  shak- 
en his  boots  off  before  breakfast  with 
the  chills  or  sweated  off  ten  pounds  of 
flesh  with  the  fever.  Besides  this  he  had 
been  run  nearly  wild  by  "  proud  flesh," 
laid  up  wnth  rheumatism,  was  a  victim  of 
neuralgia,  had  been  paralyzed  in  his  left 
leg,  invalided  with  the  dyspepsia,  afflicted 
W'ith  the  measles,  rustled  with  the  rash, 
twisted  into  a  knot  by  indigestion,  laid  out 
flat  with  miasmatic  bone  fever,  and  his 
blood  all  curdled  with  the  poisonous  me- 
phitic  air  ;  in  fact  Zeb  was  a  blighted  be- 
ing, and  was,  the  victim  of  more  diseases 
than  Galen  ever  dreamed  of.  According 
to  Zeb  his  liver  was  upside  down,  his  pal- 
ate was  entirely  gone,  his  epiglottis  burst, 
his  diaphragm  corrupted  and  his  spleen 
as  large  as  a  bucket.  All  these  melan- 
choly details  were  droned  in  our  ears,  un- 
til we  began  to  get  sick  from  pure  sym- 
pathy. 

Yet  we  could  easily  understand  the 
cause  and  effect,  for  a  more  unsalubrious, 
noisome  and  pestiferous  spot  could  not 
be  found  in  a  week's  journey.  Unwhole- 
some   swamps   surrounded    the   house  on 


three  sides,  and,  except  when  frost  or 
snow  was  king,  the  virulent  and  insidious 
malaria  was  in  every  breath  one  breathed. 
Zeb's  sole  help  was  an  old  darky  called 
Skillet. 

"  How  did  you  get  such  a  name  ? "  I 
questioned. 

"  "Twas  giben  me  long  afore  de  war  by 
my  ole  marse  dat  was  killed  in  som'  of  dem 
battles  in  Vaginna.  I  wuz  alays  thin  and 
porely  when  a  boy,  and  my  old  marse  "he 
called  me  Skilleton  ;  den  all  tuk  it  up,  and 
its  'bout  as  game  name  as  eny,  I  specks." 

Skillet  wore  a  pair  of  pants  that  he  had 
made  entirely  with  his  own  hands  out  of 
an  old  blanket,  and  as  they  were  cut 
straight  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
sewed  up  on  the  edges,  they  presented  an 
appearance  when  on  his  legs  that,  had  he 
appeared  as  a  mourner,  would  have  set  a 
funeral  in  a  roar.  Oh,  those  breeches  !  If 
Skillet  had  come  upon  the  stage  just  as  he 
was  at  a  minstrel  show  or  horse  opera,  they 
would  have  taken  the  house  by  storm. 

We  had  intended  to  pursue  our  journey 
as  soon  as  our  horses  were  fed,  but  Zeb 
persuaded  us  to  remain  over  one  day, 
promising  us  a  big  coon  hunt  in  the 
night. 

"Coons  is  thick  around  here,  I  tells 
you,"  he  said,  "and  I  half  lives  on  'em  in 
the  winter.  Mos'  ruin  my  corn  crap  every 
year,  and  if  'twan't  fur  my  dogs,  dad 
blame  me  if  I  could  raise  a  chicken  or  a 
duck.  Look  thar  ! "  and  he  carried  us 
round  the  cabin.  "  I  cotched  all  them 
this  fall."  There  certainly  must  be  plenty 
of  coons,  for  scores  of  their  skins  were 
nailed  over  wall  and  roof  to  dry. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight  we  made 
our  preparations,  or  rather  Zeb  did,  and 
they  were  simple — only  a  couple  of  bags 
with  pine  light  wood  knots  and  a  pair  of 
axes.  As  for  George  and  myself,  we  car- 
ried nothing  but  our  guns,  with  a  dozen 
shells  loaded  with  No.  3  shot. 

It  was  a  glorious,  starlight  night.  As 
Hamlet  has  it,  "The  majestical  dome  of 
heaven  was  gemmed  with  golden  fire." 
The  air  was  keen  and  bracing. 

Zeb's  pack  consisted  of  six  dogs,  in 
whose  veins  flowed,  I  simply  believe, 
every  variety  of  breed  from  a  wolfhound 
to  a  beagle  ;  they  were  mongrels  of  a 
high  degree,  and  death  on  coons.  The 
patriarch  of  the  pack  was  named  Jefferson 
Davis,  or  Jeff,  for  short,  and  both  Zeb 
and  Skillet  agreed  that  he  was  the  finest 
coon  dog  in  the  old  North  State.  After 
having  first  shut  up  our  own  dogs  in  the 
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smoke  house,  we  followed  Skillet,  who  led 
with  a  blazing  pine  knot  in  his  hand. 

"  Consarn  you,  Skillet  !  don't  forgit  to 
tie  up  them  dogs,  'cept  Jeff,"  sang  out  Zeb. 

"  Dat's  jest  what  I  had  on  my  mind, 
sar  ;  I'se  gwine  to  do  it  now." 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  we  naturally  in- 
quired. 

"  Cause  them  air  dogs  Mall  maketoomuch 
noise  at  first,  and  if  they  ketch  the  coon 
on  the  open  they  will  mount  the  critter 
and  git  all  tored  up.  Now  Jeff  don't  make 
no  sound  till  he  finds  the  coon,  and  he 
don't  tackle  them,  neither.  That  air  dog 
know  that  them  swamp  coons  is  worser 
nor  the  upland  coons." 

"  Is  there  any  difference?" 

"Difference?  Of  course  thar  is,"  re- 
sponded Zeb.  "The  swamp  coons  lives 
better,  fights  harder,  is  larger  and  their 
tails  is  longer,  too." 

"  Bes'  let  de  dog  loose  now,  sar,"  inter- 
rupted Skillet,  "  dere's  some  coons  on  the 
fence,  I'll  be  boun'." 

"  Sic  em,  Jeff!  Hunt  for  em,  sir  !  Trail 
em,  boy  !  "  cried  Zeb,  and  the  dog,  giving 
an  intelligent  whine,  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

We  made  our  way  through  the  corn  field 
and  cotton  patch,  and  having  reached  the 
fence  stopped  to  await  Jeff's  signal.  Ex- 
cept for  the  little  gash  of  flame  it  was 
as  dark  as  a  tinker's  pot.  Inside  of  five 
minutes  the  dog  began  to  yelp  loudly, 
and  as  the  sound  came  from  one  point 
we  knew  that  Mr.  Jefferson  D.  had  treed. 

All  of  us  hurried  eagerly  forward  and 
soon  found  the  dog,  who  was  sitting  on 
his  haunches  looking  up  into  the  branches 
of  a  big  sycamore  that  stood  off  by  itself 
in  a  little  glade  on  the  borders  of  the 
swamp. 

We  all  craned  our  necks  and  stared  up- 
ward with  all  our  might,  but  the  tree  was 
full  of  knarled  limbs  and  fully  sxity  feet 
high  and  as  big  in  proportion,  and  we 
could  detect  nothing. 

Zeb  took  a  torch  and  examined  the  tree. 
"  It's  too  big  to  cut  down,  we  will  have  to 
leave  the  coon  where  he  is.  Call  Jeff  off. 
Skillet,  and  send  him  up  the  swamp."  The 
old  dog  was  loath  to  leave,  but  finally 
trotted  off,  and  we  took  up  our  journey 
once  more,  this  time  along  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  every  now  and  then  stumbling 
over  a  prostrate  tree,  and  getting  smart 
raps  occasionally  in  the  face  from 
branching  limbs.  The  torch  of  Skillet 
was  our  beacon,  which  would  sometimes 
perform    strange    gyrations    as    the    old 


darky  would  get  tangled  up  by  the  un- 
ruly course  he  was  leading. 

Again  Jeff's  bark  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  This  time  though  the  dog  was 
in  full  cry,  and  pursuer  and  pursued  shot 
across  our   route   and  took  a  back  track. 

"  That  coon  is  on  the  run,  Skillet  ;  un- 
loose the  dogs,"  and  in  a  trice  the  pack 
went  tearing  after  their  comrade,  and  set 
our  blood  on  fire  by  their  music.  Old 
Skillet  set  his  aged  bones  in  motion  and 
started  on  a  run,  waving  his  flambeau 
above  his  head.  Zeb's  frame  gathered 
headway  and  he  looked  in  the  flickering 
light  like  Death  on  the  run.  George  and 
myself  brought  up  the  rear,  often  trip- 
ping and  falling  over  some  obstacle. 
Skillet  kept  well  in  the  advance  and  never 
looked  behind.  No  danger  of  his  trip- 
ping, for  he  carried  the  light.  The  spurt 
was  a  short  one,  for  the  dogs  had  stopped 
running  and  were  baying  clamorously  at 
one  spot,  probably  under  some  tree. 
There  being  no  need  of  haste,  we  made 
our  way  leisurely  to  where  the  dogs  were 
indulging  in  their  chorus,  and  no  sooner 
had  Skillet's  torch  lit  up  the  surroundings 
than  Zeb  ripped  out,  "  May  my  everlast- 
ing soul  and  body  be  doggoned  ef  this 
ain't  the  same  old  sycamore  !  " 

"  Dat's  the  truf,"  responded  Skillet, 
leaning  despondingly  against  the  tree 
trunk.  "  Dar's  two  coons  up  dat  ar  tree, 
and  dar's  two  coons  lost,  and  skins  selling 
at  a  quarter  apiece,  too." 

"  Can't  you  climb  it  ? "  questioned 
George. 

"  No,  sar  ;  no  man  kin  clime  that  smooth 
bark  tree.  Can't  get  no  hug  on  it, 
nuther." 

"  Why  don't  you  cut  it  down  ? " 

"  Dun  take  half  the  night.  I'se  too  old 
and  weak." 

"  Consarn  the  luck,  anyway,"  cried  Zeb. 
"Stop  your  jaws,  and  shet  yer  mouth.  Skil- 
let, and  drive  them  dogs  off,  and  let's  get 
away  from  this  air  durned  spot." 

We  now  took  a  different  direction,  this 
time  striking  straight  into  the  swamp,  and 
making  our  way  carefully,  for  the  ground 
was  boggy  in  places,  and  the  great  cypress 
trees  spread  their  roots  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  from  these  roots  there  sprang 
up  spines  and  spikes  above  ground  that 
made  caution  necessary.  In  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  swamp  there  was  neither 
bush,  thicket  nor  shrub,  and  the  surround- 
ings were  mystic  and  incantatory.  The 
lofty  cypress  trunks  rose  up  grandly  like 
the    masts    of    huge    ships,    the    blazing 
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torch  lighted  up  the  scene  close  around 
us,  and  deepened  the  background  to  a 
seeming  impenetrable  opaqueness,  and  the 
immeasurable  silence  of  the  forest  stirred 
the  imagination  powerfully.  It  was  such 
a  spot  as  the  mad  King  Lear  would  have 
chosen  to  have  wandered  in  and  called 
down  imprecations  upon  all  mankind.  Or 
a  place  where  Eugene  Aram  would  have 
beheld  strange  shapes,  unreal  outlines, 
and  skeleton  fingers  in  the  fantastic  moss- 
draped  limbs  and  branches  of  the  cypress. 

We  passed  slowly  through  this  end  of 
the  swamp.  Old  Jeff  had  gone  off  some- 
where and  had  not  as  yet  given  tongue. 
So  we  all  lit  our  pipes  and  took  a  long  pull 
at  our  flask.  It  was  hardly  time  to  knock 
the  ashes  out  of  our  briar  root  before  we 
heard  the  summons  about  half  a  mile  off. 
Zeb  and  his  servitor  put  their  heads 
together  and  both  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Jeff  had  treed.  All  hands  made 
a  bee  line  for  the  dog,  and  found  him  under 
a  small  gum  tree. 

"  Hi,  hi,"  cackled  Skillet,  "  dat  dorg  done 
run  on  dat  ar  coon  so  sudden  like  dat  he 
didn't  have  time  enuf  to  climb  a  big  tree." 


Zeb  soon  discovered  him,  and  pointed 
him  out.  We  could  faintly  distinguish  an 
opaque  mass  high  up,  outlined  against 
the  diamond-besprinkled  sky. 

"  Git  your  guns  and  blaze  away,"  sug- 
gested Zeb,  and  George  and  myself  both 
fired  toward  the  object  ;  our  aim  was  true 
enough,  and  the  coon,  mortally  wounded, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  a  tap  from 
Skillet's  axe  finished  him. 

"  Let  all  the  dogs  loose,  Skillet  ;  we'll 
hunt  to'ards  home,  now,"  said  Zeb. 

"Bes'  keep  'em  up  till  ur  git  to  de  ole 
mill  track  ;  dars  plenty  of  pussimmon  trees, 
and  it's  monstous  good  place  fer  coons." 

Zeb  assented,  and  the  party  started 
again,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  tramping 
brought  us  to  a  barren  field,  that  yielded 
nothing  but  brown  straw  and  persimmons  ; 
striking  diagonally  across,  we  plunged  in 
the  inky,  murky  woods. 

"  Loose  'em  now,  Skillet !  " 

Before  the  dogs  had  started  off  Jeff 
had  slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pack  had  hardly  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  darkness  before  the  noise  of  the 
dog's  yap  was  heard,  mellowed  and  sweet- 
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ened  by  the  distance,  sounding  like  tlie 
notes  of  a  flute  long  drawn  out. 

The  crowd  pulled  up. 

"Tears  to  me,"  said  Skillet,  interroga- 
tivel}^  "that  Jeff's  jes  a  lumbering." 

"You  kin  bet  your  head  on  that,"  re- 
plied Zeb  ;  "  he's  a  goin'  it  as  fast  as  he 
kin  lay  one  foot  after  another,  and  he's 
striking  to'ards  the  clearing,  too." 

As  he  was  speaking,  another  dog  of  the 
pack  struck  a  trail,  and  away  he  went  at 
right  angles  from  us,  barking  like  mad. 

"  Two  coons  up  !  "  shouted  Zeb.  "  Great 
Jehosaphat,  there's  another  !  "  and  the 
balance  of  the  pack  came  tearing  toward 
us  and  whirled  suddenly  to  the  right  and 
went  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Hear 
old  Skillet  now.  "  Three  coons  up  ;  good 
laud  !  Come  on,  my  chilluns,  jus  you  take 
up  stakes  and  trabble  !  dust  aloang ! " 
The  fire  of  youth  flushed  through  the  an- 
cient African's  veins  and  strengthened 
the  rheumatic  limbs,  and  he  took  the 
lead,  yelling  with  all  his  might  ;  we  all 
rushed  ahead,  mad  with  excitement.  What 
a  run  that  was  !  Skillet  far  in  the  ad- 
vance, whirling  his  torch  like  an  Indian 
his  tomahawk,  Zeb  shambling  along  with 
the  bag  of  light  wood  knots  and  an  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  and  George  and  myself 
skinning  it  and  shouting  like  mad,  while 
the  very  woods  rang  with  the  melody 
that  floats  from  a  dog's  throat  when  he 
has  his  quarry  in  sight. 

Go  it,  old  Skillet  !  Let  your  flambeau 
wave  in  the  front  like  the  plume  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  we  will  follow  !  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  chase  a 
singed  cat  in  the  dark.  Meat — fat,  juicy 
meat — enough  for  a  month  is  afoot.  Hot 
coon,  with  yams  ;  cold  coon,  with  turnips  ; 
roast  coon,  with  pumpkins  ;  stewed  coon 
and  cider.  Stir  your  stumps,  old  Africa  ! 
Skins  a  quarter  apiece  !  Shine  up  lively  ! 
The  coons  are  putting  in  their  best  licks, 
and  the  dogs  are  stretching  out.  Three 
coons  agoing  at  the  same  time  !  Coons 
as  fat  as  sucking  pigs  and  swimming  in 
gravy  !  Hurry  up,  ancient  missing  link, 
and  be  in  at  the  dearth  ! 

Great  Scott !  how  Skillet  did  run  !  How 
that  ancient  son  of  the  Congo  managed 
to  get  over  the  ground !  Not  Hippo- 
menes,  running  from  death  and  for  fair 
Atalanta,  made  greater  efforts.  Visions 
of  fries,  stews  and  roasts  passed  through 
the  darky's  head  and  put  life  and  mettle 
in  his  heels.     He  left  us  all  behind. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  splash,  and  the 
guiding   torch    went    down.      Skillet  had 


tumbled  in  a  miry  hog  wallow  and  his 
light  had  been  quenched,  but  the  fall  did 
not  quench  him. 

"  Light  that  air  knot,  you  Skillet. 
How's  we  uns  to  get  along  in  the  dark  ?  " 

The  answer  came  back  clear  and  de- 
cisive. 

"Ain't  got  no  time  to  stop  and  fool 
with  no  light.  Bound  to  follow  dem 
dogs  and  dem  coons.  You  heah  me 
a-talkin'  ?     Whoopee  !  " 

The  route  ran  across  another  open  field 
and  enabled  us  to  go  at  full  speed,  but 
soon  we  got  into  a  bad  piece  of  woods, 
and  almost  had  to  grope  our  way.  Zeb 
pitched  headlong  over  some  obstruction 
and  lost  his  bag,  inside  of  which  were  the 
pitch  pine  knots  and  dead  coon.  George 
and  I  got  a  dozen  tumbles  and  were 
roughly  used,  but  there  was  no  use  to 
complain,  for  there  was  not  much  sympa- 
thy in  that  crowd. 

The  yelping  of  the  dogs  was  by  this 
time  clear  and  distinct,  and  seemed  to  be 
at  one  spot.  As  we  got  closer  the  sound 
redoubled,  and  showed  that  every  dog 
was  there  and  doing  his  best  to  make  his 
presence  known.  Soon  Skillet's  voice 
was  heard  shouting :  "  Here  dey  is  ! 
Here  dey  all  is  !  " 

We  reached  the  spot,  an  opening  in  the 
woods,  panting,  breathless,  almost  fagged 
out,  but  still  jubilant  and  joyous.  George 
had  matches  and  a  newspaper  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  latter  was  soon  ablaze, 
and  in  a  second,  to  our  utter  stupe- 
faction, complete  bewilderment  and  even 
awe,  we  recognized  the  same  old  syca- 
more tree. 

"Well,  this  beats  all !"  ejaculated  Zeb, 
letting  his  axe  fall  in  his  amazement. 

In  a  few  seconds  of  time  the  improvised 
lamp  had  burned  out  and  left  us  again  in 
darkness.  Now  it  was  that  we  could  hear 
Skillet,  if  we  could  not  see  him. 

"  Logorremity  !  dem  ain't  coons,  it's  the 
debbel  hisself  dats  dun  take  dar  shape  ; 
Nebber  seen  mor'  en  two  coons  befor'  in 
one  tree  in  all  my  born  days.  Dem  dogs 
been  voudooed,  sartin  and  sure.  Ain't 
gwine  to  meddle  with  nuthin  no  mo';  hav' 
de  witches  arter  me  next." 

In  the  meantime  George  and  myself  had 
fumbled  around  and  most  opportunely 
found  a  dead  pine  tree  close  by,  and  soon 
had  it  leveled  with  all  of  its  resinous 
knots  and  light  wood,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  ruddy  crackling  flame  made  every  ob- 
ject distinct. 

"I  ain't  gwine  to  stay  here.    I'm  bound 
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for  home,"  said    Skillet,    shouldering"    his 
axe. 

"Jest  listen  at  that  old  bo\v-leg"ged,  wo 
scalp,  crook-back,  hunch-kneed,  superrep- 
tious  nigger,"  said  Zeb.  "  'Taint  nothin" 
up  that  tree  but  coons." 
.  "  'Taint  no  coons,"  rejoined  Skillet, 
doggedly,  "  never  hearn  tell  of  all  dem 
animals  'sembling  in  one  tree.  Dey  is 
de  debbel,  I  tells  you." 

"  Just  think  of  fat  roasted  coons  and 
potatoes,"  I  suggested. 

"And  skins  twenty-five  cents,  spot 
cash,"  added  George. 

Skillet  was  shaken.  "  Pity  to  lose  'em, 
but  best  not  to  fool  with  voodooed  tings  ; 
no,  I'se  gwine  home  right  now. 

"  May  the  devil,  witches,  voudoo  and 
all,"  shouted  Zeb,  in  wrath,  "  take  you, 
hide,  skin  and  wool  !  "  and  seizing  the 
axe  and  striking  a  mighty  blow  on  the 
tree  trunk,  "  Why,  doggone  my  liver  !  " 
he  joyously  continued,  "if  this  tree  ain't 
hollow  !  " 

"  What's  dat  ?  Fore  de  Lord  !  is  dat  a 
fact?" 

"  Hollow  as  a  drum,  I'll  kiss  the  Bible 
on  it." 

The  old  African  turned,  spit  on  his 
hand,  grasped  his  axe,  and  let  into  that 
tree  with  all  of  his  might  and  main  ;  Zeb, 
catching  his  spirit,  sprung  to  the  other 
side,  and  the  rapid  blows  of  their  axes 
sounded  like  the  hoof  strokes  of  a  horse 
galloping  over  a  stony  road.  The  tree 
soon  tottered,  swayed  to  and  fro  and  fell 
with  a  crash.  The  dogs  rushed  forward, 
but  no  coon  was  visible. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  en- 
trance into  the  hollow  trunk  was  directly 
at  the  fork  of  the  first  branch  ;  the  hair 
of  the  coons  showed  that  this  ingress 
was  the  only  door  to  the  interior.  Zeb 
made  a  fire  in  the  big  end  of  the  hollow 
trunk,  whose  dimension  was  equal  to  a 
flour  barrel ;  on  this  flame  he  heaped  a 
hatful  of  damp  leaves.  Next,  he  cut 
two  stout  cudgels,  one  of  which  he  gave 
to  Skillet,  telling  George  and  myself  to 
keep  our  guns  and  shoot  any  coons  that 
got  away  from  the  sticks  and  the  dogs. 

We  waited,  dogs  and  all,  in  a  state  of 
strained  expectancy.  The  interior  of  the 
trunk  must  have  been  warm  by  this  time, 
but  coons  can  stand  a  great  amount  of 
heat  without  flinching,  but  not  smoke. 
Zeb  now  put  a  whole  armful  of  leaves 
and  the  fumes  began  to  pour  through  the 
smaller  hollow.  Skillet  had  stationed 
himself     at     this     point,    and     his     eyes 


gleamed  in  the  glare  of  the  flame  like  a 
set  of  opals.  All  at  once  he  shouted  : 
"  Dar  he  !  Dar  he  !  "  and  a  coon  popped 
out  right  in  the  midst  of  the  waiting  men 
and  ravening  dogs  ;  a  second  followed, 
with  a  third  behind,  a  fourth  appeared 
and  jumped,  another,  still  another,  and 
yet  another  !  Oh,  what  a  tableau  in  the 
midst  of  that  forest  !  what  a  scene  of  ac- 
tion !  Men,  dogs,  animals  in  one  com- 
plexed,  complicated,  entangled  struggle 
and  uproar,  and  furious  rough  and  tum- 
ble, spill  and  pelt!  It  was  a  whirlwind 
of  scuffling,  jumping,  hitting,  stamping, 
kicking  on  the  part  of  men,  and  bites, 
snaps,  clawing,  spitting  and  tearing  on 
the  animals'  side.  A  babel  of  sounds 
echoed  through  the  woods.  Yelps  of  pain, 
snarls  of  rage,  clicking  of  teeth,  but  above 
them  all  rose  the  high,  shrill,  cracked  tones 
of  Skillet's  voice. 

"Sic  em,  dorgs  !  Stand  to  um,  pups  ! 
Chew  um  up  !  Bust  dar  snoots  !  Yank 
um  !  Hi  yi !  Scrunch  um  up  !  Gulp 
um  down  !     Rip  um  !     Hi !  Yi  !  " 

It  was  a  sight  I  never  expect  to  see 
again  ;  those  half-starved  dogs  had  tasted 
blood  and  became  maddened  and  hung  on 
to  their  foes,  teeth  and  toenail.  As  for 
the  coons,  they  fought  as  savagely  as 
they  always  do,  and  had  they  been  let 
alone  would  have  torn  the  dogs'  faces  to 
pieces  ;  but  the  clubs  of  the  men  disabled 
them  one  by  one,  and  they  died  game  and 
defiant  to  the  last.  The  butchery  was 
over,  and  men  and  dogs  alike  sank  to  the 
ground  utterly  exhausted. 

The  fire  burned  low,  the  wavering 
shadows  grew  denser  and  darker,  and  the 
air  full  of  moisture  changed  into  a  heavy 
frost  that  sparkled  and  gleamed  on  all  it 
rested  upon.  Venus  blazed  at  her  zenith. 
The  morning  stars  had  sung  their  march 
to  the  monarch  of  the  day,  Phoebus' 
car  was  being  hitched,  and  Morn,  waked 
by  the  circling  hours,  would  soon  unbar 
with  her  rosy  hands  the  gates  of  light. 
Zeb  drawled  out,  "It's  durn  near  day." 

Old  Skillet  solemnly  counted  the  dead. 

"  How  many  are  they  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Dar  is  prezactly  nine  coons  in  dis 
hyar  pile,  and  one  we  los'  makes  ten.  I'se 
been  a  coon-hunting  man  and  boy  gwine 
on  some  sixty  years  ;  I'se  seen  sum  good 
times  and  sum  big  hunts  ;  but,  gentle- 
muns,  all  dis  here  night  takes  de  cake. 
Ef  I  ever  hears  any  nigger  bragging 
'bout  de  'number  on  skins  he  ken  show, 
I'se  gwine  to  shet  dat  fool  mouf  of  his'n 
by  telling  him  'bout  dis  coon  hunt." 
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I. — Deuce. 


THERE  is  a  lull  in  the  conversation  at 
times,  and  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  sharp  resounding  thud  of  the 
ball  against  the  stringing  of  the 
rackets,  the  sound  of  running  and  sliding 
feet  on  the  court  and  the  muttered  excla- 
mation of  a  player  who  misses  a  stroke  or 
knocks  wildly  outside. 

How  the  ball  flashes  from  one  side  of 
the  net  to  the  other  as  if  it  were  endowed 
with  life  ;  now  it  glances  through  the  air 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  humming  bird  ; 
then  it  is  sent  high  up,  pauses  for  a 
moment,  turns  and  drops  with  a  languid 
curve  ;  now  it  is  driven  with  the  force 
of  a  cannon  ball,  and  rebounds  from  the 
ground  high  in  the  air  ;  then  it  is  forced 
into  the  net,  where  it  winds  itself  up  for 
an  instant  like  a  caged  bird  ;  now  it  is 
gently  touched  with  the  racket  and  falls 
delicately  to  the  ground,  just  skimming 
the  top  of  the  net  ;  then  it  thuds  from  one 
racket  to  another,  and  for  a  time  is  kept 
constantly  in  the  air,  passing  to  and  fro 
with  unceasing  sameness. 

The  lower  terrace  is  a  mass  of  color — 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  ladies'  morning 
gowns  being  well  set  off  by  the  back- 
ground of  greensward.  When  there  is  a 
particularly  good  rally,  or  when  there 
comes  a  critical  point  in  the  match,  it  is 
odd  to  see  the  eyes  follow  the  course  of 
the  ball  as  it  passes  from  one  court  to  the 
other. 

Then  there  is  a  burst  of  applause  at 
some  pretty  stroke,  and  the  match  goes  on. 
A  man  and  a  few  girls  are  strolling,  and 
the  rear  piazza  of  the  club  house  contains 
groups  of  people  who  have  become  weary 
of  sitting  by  the  court. 

Traps  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  arriv- 
ing, and  here  and  there  a  man  on  horse- 
back watches  the  tennis  from  his  saddle 
for  a  while  and  then  rides  away. 

It  is  one  of  those  "  yellow  "  days  which 
sometimes  come  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust or  the  first  of  September.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  sun  is  noted  by  a  mass  of  glow- 
ing haze  directly  above. 

The  foliage  about  is  luxuriant  and  the 
leaves  hang  heavy  on  the  trees.  They 
are  still  green,  although   in   places   they 


have  begun  to  turn  to  gold  and  gray. 
Far  away  in  the  south  and  west  the  haze 
is  very  thick  and  looks  like  a  heavy  fog. 

The  men  in  the  tennis  court  are  quite 
aware  of  the  heat,  for  they  play  lifelessly 
now  and  stop  frequently  to  rub  their 
moist  faces  with  towels.  One  of  them  is 
particularly  lazy  and  allows  his  opponent 
to  get  a  number  of  games. 

Bradford  Corey  takes  things  easily. 
He  knows  what  is  before  him,  and  he 
scarcely  cares  to  wear  himself  out  on  the 
second  day.  He  knows  that  if  everything 
goes  right  he  is  the  man  to,  meet  Archie 
Leland  in  the  finals  on  the  following 
morning.  And  he  blesses  the  fortunate 
"bye"  that  gives  him  this  chance. 

And  the  most  he  cares  about  the  tour- 
nament is  to  get  a  chance  at  Leland  and 
defeat  him.  Corey  is  not  feeling  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  Things  are  not  going  ex- 
actly to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  feels  sure 
he  would  take  a  savage  delight  in  defeat- 
ing his  rival. 

There  was  a  girl  in  it,  of  course.  Kath 
erine  Severance  was  a  belle  and  very  rich, 
and  that  was  what  made  it  the  much  harder 
for  Corey.  Archie  Leland  was  her  equal 
in  worldly  goods  at  least,  and  it  really 
would  be  a  good  match  from  the  world's 
point  of  view,  and  Leland's  also  for  that 
matter. 

Everybody  remembered  his  affair  with 
Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  vaguely  wondered  what  the 
young  man  would  do  next.  Their  curi- 
osity was  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of 
Katherine  Severance  on  the  scene.  And 
no  man  could  really  be  blamed  for  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  character  in 
her  face.  It  was  not  simply  a  pretty  face 
with  doll-like,  regular  features  ;  there  was 
a  sparkling  diablerie  in  her  large  black 
eyes,  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  curves  of 
her  mouth  and  chin.  She  had  a  long 
chin,  which  completed  the  perfect  oval  of 
her  face.  She  carried  her  head  well,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  perfect  breeding 
about  her  always.  She  was  not  very  tall, 
but  extremely  graceful. 

All    of   these    things  are  impressed   on 
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Corey  as  he  finishes  his  match  and  nears 
her. 

"  You  will  have  to  play  better  than 
that,  Mr.  Corey,"  she  says,  with  a  charm- 
ing smile,  "if  you  are  to  win  to-morrow." 

Corey  merely  grins  and  looks  at  the 
man  who  has  been  talking  with  her. 
"  Easy  time  for  Leland,"  he  remarks. 
"  But  I  may  never  get  so  far  as  that. 
I  may  lose  my  match  this  afternoon." 

"  If  you  do  I  am  your  enemy  for  life," 
laughs  Katherine  Severance.  "  Why,  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Leland,"  she  continues, 
turning  to  that  person,  who  is  standing 
by  her  and  smiling  amiably  although 
rather  meaninglessly,  "  do  you  know  it  is 
with  little  Aspinwall-Jones  !  "  And  she 
laughs  again,  but  immediately  flushes 
crimson.  A  pale  youth  back  of  her  has 
quickly  looked  up.  "  Did  you  speak  to 
me?"  he  asks.  She  gives  him  some  light 
reply  and  continues  to  lecture  Corey  on 
his  laziness  : 

"  I  am  about  to  scold  you  a  great  deal. 
You  were  very,  very  lazy.  It  was  shock- 
ing. You  did  not  deserve  to  win  the 
match  you  did.  It  was  mere  luck,  any- 
how, I  think.  Now,  I  know  Mr.  Leland 
wouldn't  be  lazy." 

"I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  me  very 
well,"  put  in  Leland.  "  And  really,  you 
know,  I  think  you  are  very  hard  on 
Corey.  He  was  just  holding  himself  in. 
And  you  must  remember,  Miss  Severance, 
it  was  awfully  hot." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Corey,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
calls  the  girl.  "  Wait  a  moment.  The 
buckboard  has  come." 

Corey  mutters  something  about  going 
to  the  club  house  to  change  his  clothes 
and  scowls  at  Leland,  for  the  man  is  so 
unbearably  condescending. 

"  Please  do  hurry,  for  I  must  get  home 
very  soon.  I  have  any  quantity  of  things 
to  see  to,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  coming 
for  luncheon." 

Corey  again  mutters  something  unin- 
telligible and  quickly  makes  his  escape. 
Presently  he  reappears  in  strictly  correct 
morning  clothes,  and  finds  Miss  Sever- 
ance sitting  in  a  trim  little  trap.  She 
has  evidently  forgotten  all  about  him,  for 
she  appears  to  be  absorbed  in  something 
Leland  is  saying.  She  holds  the  whip  in 
her  hand,  and  absently  flecks  the  ear  of 
the  off  horse.  The  animal  grows  restive, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  groom 
standing  near  its  head.  Leland  has  his 
hands  behind  him  and  Corey  is  near 
enough  to  notice  that  the  one  which  holds 


his  cane  is  working  nervously.  Groups 
of  people  are  walking  away  and  their 
merry  laughter  floats  back  from  the  side- 
walk. There  is  a  humming  of  insects  in 
the  air  which  makes  the  heat  seem  more 
intensified.  Only  a  few  men  are  lounging 
about  the  piazzas,  and  they  merely  glance 
carelessly  at  the  picture  the  girl  makes 
beneath  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Corey 
himself  hesitates  on  the  steps  and  pulls 
nervously  at  his  gloves. 

There  is  something  in  the  man's  atti- 
tude that  seems  significant.  He  was  evi- 
dently talking  to  the  girl  about  something 
more  important  than  a  tennis  match,  or 
asking  her  for  something  more  dear  than 
a  waltz.  Corey  stands  there,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  thinks  of  a  good  many 
things.  He  feels  that  perhaps  after  all 
he  had  better  step  quietly  aside  and  give 
the  whole  thing  up  then  and  there.  With 
such  a  powerful  rival  in  the  field,  who 
could  offer  money  with  love,  what  chance 
would  he  have  ?  Love  alone  is  all  very 
well,  says  the  world,  but  love  with  money 
is  better.  Would  Katherine  Severance 
think  so,  too,  Corey  asks  himself. 

But  she  sees  him  now,  and  Corey  thinks 
she  looks  annoyed.  He  approaches  in 
time  to  hear  Leland  say  something  about 
"  to-night,"  and  then  he  gets  into  the 
carriage  and  they  drive  away. 

Leland  watches  them.  Then  he  lights 
a  cigar  and  says  to  himself  : 

"  He's  an  awfully  lucky  fellow,  and  by 
George  !  he  doesn't  know  it." 

But  Corey  is  very  sulky  indeed,  and  he 
blames  himself  for  taking  so  much  time 
in  dressing,  thus  giving  Leland  a  chance 
to  say  something  to  Katherine  Severance 
of  evident  importance.  "  I  wonder  what 
made  her  blush  when  I  came  up,"  he 
thinks.  "  Could  it  be  that  she  has  accepted 
him  out  of  hand  ? "  he  wonders  in  agony. 
'*  Oh,  the  deuce  !  "  he  says,  half  aloud. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ? " 

"  I  didn't  say  anything,"  remarked 
Corey,  blankly,  "  I  was  only  thinking." 


II. — 'Vantage. 

"  He's  merely  a  fortune  hunter." 
"  But,  mamma,  I  think  you  do  not  un- 
derstand him." 

"  Angelica,  do  you  think  if  that  girl 
hadn't  a  cent  of  money  he  would  run 
around  after  her  the  way  he  does  ?  Don't 
you  understand  that  if  papa  made  a  lot  of 
money  to-morrow  people  would  find  out 
all  of  a  sudden  that  you  were  very  attrac- 
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tive  and  would  call  you  the  '  pretty  Miss 
Aspinwall -Jones  '  ?  They  would  run 
around  after  you,  and  you  would  be  a 
belle.  It  is  merely  the  money  now  that 
makes  a  girl  popular.  I  have  found  that 
out." 

"  Really,  mamma,  I  think  you  are 
awfully  rough  on  Corey.  He's  about 
with  us  fellows,  and  is  as  nice  a  man  as 
you  will  find  anywhere.  Why,  I  would  go 
in  for  Kitty  Severance  myself,  only  I 
am  not  exactly  fascinating,  like  Corey,  or 
rich,  like  Leland — your  old  friend  Archie, 
sister.  And  then  I  have  an  idea  Kitty 
Severance  laughs  at  me.  It  was  only  this 
morning  that  I  overheard  her  calling  me 
'  the  little  Aspinwall-Jones.'  " 

"  You  have  quite  as  much  right  to  '  go 
in  '  for  her  as  anyone  else,  my  son.  But 
this  young  Corey,  with  his  assurance  and 
his  conceit,  really " 

"  Hush  !  mamma,  hush  !  Who  is  that 
back  of  us  ?  It  looks  like  Mr.  Corey. 
Oh,  I  wonder  if  he  overheard  us  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  didn't.  But  this  should 
be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  talk  about  such 
things  so  near  the  street." 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  If  the 
Aspinwall-Joneses  could  have  seen  the 
pallor  that  spread  over  Bradford  Corey's 
honest  face  they  would  have  known  that 
he  had  overheard  every  word.  If  they 
could  have  seen  the  hard  lines  about  his 
mouth  and  the  set  look  that  came  into 
his  eyes  they  would  have  known  that 
their  careless  words  had  reached  a  man's 
heart  with  the  sharp  sting  of  an  arrow. 

That  afternoon  Corey  had  won  another 
match,  and  immediately  after  dinner  had 
retired  to  his  room  at  Eaglesnest  to  write 
out  a  report  of  the  day's  tennis  for  a  pa- 
per in  New  York.  He  was  not  exactly  a 
reporter  ;  he  merely  made  a  specialty  of 
tennis.  He  was  one  of  the  many  tennis 
players  who  love  their  sport  so  well  that 
they  turn  reporter  themselves  pro  tem- 
pore, and  write  up  the  tournaments  rather 
than  have  the  particulars  garbled  by 
careless  or  inexperienced  newspaper  peo- 
ple. 

Corey  wrote  steadily  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  decided  to  walk  to  the  town  to 
put  it  on  the  wires  at  the  telegraph  ofifice. 
He  expected  to  return  in  time  to  drive 
to  the  assembly  at  the  club  house. 

He  had  done  his  errand,  and  on  his  way 
back  was  lounging  along  by  a  cottage 
surrounded  by  shrubbery  when  he  over- 
heard this  conversation.  He  dimly  saw 
in  the  dark  three  fio-ures — a  man  and  two 


women  —  walking  up  and  down  a  broad 
walk  just  inside  the  fence. 

He  paid  very  little  attention  to  what 
they  said  until  he  heard  the  name  of 
"  Kitty."  Then  he  unwittingly  heard 
what  followed,  until  he  walked  rapidly 
out  of  hearing,  with  the  blood  rushing  to 
his  face  and  burning  in  his  ears. 

And  for  the  first  time  the  question 
comes  really  home  to  him,  Does  he 
love  Katherine  Severance  for  herself  or 
for  her  money  ?  If  she  were  penniless 
to-morrow  would  he  marry  her  ? 

He  scarcely  sees  where  he  goes.  Every 
now  and  then  a  carriage  rumbles  past. 
Lights  flash  on  the  rapidly  revolving 
wheels,  and  laughter  can  be  heard  from 
within.  He  has  a  passing  recollection  of 
a  girl  leaning  forward  in  a  brougham  and 
bowing  to  him  as  he  lingered  near  a 
street  lamp.  He  did  not  know  who  she 
was,  and  he  raised  his  hat  mechanically. 
A  new  moon  hung  above  the  western 
horizon,  a  clear-cut  crescent.  The  haze 
which  obscured  the  sky  all  day  has 
broken  away.  The  sky  is  clear,  with  a 
soft  blueness,  and  in  the  west  a  faint  red 
glow  yet  marks  the  long-departed  sunset. 
Far  in  the  south  a  few  pale  clouds  have 
gathered,  but  otherwise  the  sky  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Corey  sees  nothing  of  all 
this.  He  wanders  on  with  the  question 
ringing  in  his  head.  What  right  had  he, 
penniless,  to  ask  Katherine  Severance  to 
marry  him  ? 

Then  he  remembered  how  he  had 
known  her  always  ;  how  they  were  chil- 
dren together  long  ago  in  Boston  ;  how 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  died  he 
had  gone  abroad  for  a  magazine  ;  how 
when  he  returned  he  found  she  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  live  ;  and  how  he  had 
followed  her  there,  to  fall  deeper  in  love 
than  ever. 

His  family  was  an  old  one.  He  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  grandfather.  No  one 
could  say  that  his  lineage  was  not  of  the 
best.  He  could  trace  his  family  back  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  could  find  the  name  of 
a  great-great-grandfather  there.  Could 
Archie  Leland  do  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

But  was  he  not  violating  the  confidence 
of  Mrs.  Severance  by  proposing  marriage 
to  her  daughter?  She  had  been  good 
enough  to  make  him  one  of  the  house 
party  at  Eaglesnest,  and  would  it  not  be 
very  bad  form  for  him  to  ask  for  Kath- 
erine there  ?  Would  he  not  be  acting  in 
an  underhand  manner   if    he  did  not  see 
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Mrs.  Severance  and  tell  her  all  about  it  ? 
He  made  a  resolution  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  telling  her  frankly  how 
matters  stood.  She  would  send  him 
away,  very  likely,  but  then  could  she  so 
send  away  the  son  of  an  old  school 
friend,  an  old  friend  who  had  been  with 
her  in  the  South  in  the  stormy  times 
of  '63  ? 

But  that  horrible  money.  How  he 
wished  she  w^ere  as  poor  as  he  !  It  would 
take  aw^ay  so  many  obstacles.  But  when 
he  came  to  think  of  it,  his  poverty  was 
rather  more  imagined  than  real.  There 
were  many  things  he  could  do  without. 
AMien  he  thought  of  his  two  saddle 
horses,  his  Kentucky  hunter,  his  four- 
in-hand  drag,  his  half  dozen  hounds,  he 
wondered  if  it  was  not  very  foolish  for 
him  to  keep  them.  And  then  his  huge 
tailors'  bills  and  his  florists'  bills,  and  his 
man  Parker,  and  his  membership  in  clubs, 
and  numerous  small  extravagances — he 
wondered  if  he  were  not  very  foolish  to 
carry  on  that  sort  of  thing  with  such 
a  slender  income.  But  were  all  these 
things  not  worth  giving  up  for  Katherine 
Severance  ? 

He  wondered  how  he  cared  for  all 
these  things.  He  thought  of  the  pictures 
she  had  taught  him  to  Jove  ;  he  thought 
of  the  habit  she  had  given  him  of  study- 
ing nature  and  people  and  character  for 
his  writings,  and  he  wondered  how  he 
ever  cared  for  clubs  and  dogs  and  four- 
in-hands. 

He  remembered  sitting  up  until  after 
2  o'clock  one  night  at  a  club,  discussing 
a  horse  race,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
could  smoke  pipe  after  pipe  of  tobacco 
once,  listening  and  making  comments  of 
his  own.  He  wondered  how  he  ever 
cared  to  do  it.  To  him  the  memory  of 
the  races  was  but  a  blinding  dust  and 
glare,  a  crowd  of  shouting  people,  the 
rushing  horses  and  the  hands  filled  with 
money  waving  wildly  in  the  air.  He 
wondered  how  he  had  ever  cared  for  it 
all.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  now. 
She  had  taught  him  there  was  something 
more  in  life  besides  horses  and  dogs  and 
tennis  and  dancing. 

He  half  wished  he  had  not  played  in 
the  tennis  tournament.  There  seemed 
something  undignified  in  prancing  about 
with  a  cord-strung  frame  batting  a  ball 
from  one  side  of  a  net  to  the  other.  Did 
she  not  think  it  unmanly  or  something  of 
that  sort  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  case 


directly  to  her  ?  He  might  make  up  a 
story  with  fictitious  characters,  wath  an- 
other man  in  the  place  of  himself  and 
another  girl  in  her  place.  He  would  tell 
it  to  her  and  see  what  she  would  say.  He 
would  ask  her  if  she  did  not  think  the 
man's  position  unmanly. 

Then  of  a  sudden  he  thinKs  he  hears 
her  voice.  He  is  going  up  a  hill  now, 
and  a  carriage  he  readily  recognizes  is 
toiling  up  slowly,  for  the  ascent  is  very 
steep  and  the  horses  weary.  It  has  be- 
come very  late,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
party  from  Eaglesnest  has  left  without 
him.  What  excuse  will  he  give  to  ex- 
plain his  absence  ?  What  would  they  all 
think  of  him  if  they  should  see  him  walk- 
ing wildly  about  when  he  had  an  engage- 
ment ? 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  is  doing, 
Corey  leaps  quickly  over  a  fence  and  con- 
ceals himself.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  he  finds  himself  crouching  on 
the  other  side.  He  wonders  if  this  is  the 
way  criminals  feel  when  they  are  in 
hiding  and  pursuit  is  hot.  But  presently 
he  hears  something  that  makes  his  face 
grow  crimson.  It  is  evidently  not  all  of 
the  party  from  Eaglesnest,  but  merely 
Mrs.  Severance  and  her  daughter.  Again 
he  overhears  words  that  are  not  meant  for 
his  ears.  But  this  time  it  is  something 
different.  The  Aspinwall  -  Joneses  have 
spoken.  It  is  Katherine  Severance  now 
and  she  is  saying  : 

"  But  I  don't  care  if  he  is  not  rich, 
mamma.  He  is  not  an  idler,  at  all  events, 
and  that  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  Be- 
sides, there  is  money  enough  for  us  both." 

"  But  you  must  consider " 

"  I  won't  consider  ;  I  hate  to." 

"  But  perhaps  the  money  is  all  he  cares 


for- 

"  Mamma!"  comes  a  very  shocked 
voice. 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"  I  hope  not.  You  know  Bradford 
Corey  as  well  as  I.  You  knew  his  mother. 
She  was  a  noble  woman,  you  say,  and  I 
have  heard  you  say  he  is  like  her,  which 
is  the  greatest  compliment  you  can  give 
him  and " 

The  youth  crouching  by  the  fence 
hears  no  more.  He  has  placed  both  hands 
over  his  burning  ears  and  his  face  is  very 
red.  The  carriage  is  soon  out  of  sight 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  he  springs 
back  over  the  fence.  Soon  he  is  back  at 
Eaglesnest. 

"  A   double  -  dyed    eavesdropper,"    he 
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mutters  to  himself  as  he  changes  the 
collar  wilted  by  his  walk. 

"A  brougham  is  waiting  for  you,  sir," 
his  man  Parker  says  an  instant  later. 

"Thank  you,  Parker,"  he  replies,  with 
that  well-bred  courtesy  a  true  man  always 
uses  with  his  inferiors.  "  Just  brush  me 
off  a  little.  And,  Parker,  how  are  you 
feeling  to-night?  " 

He  makes  a  confidential  pet  of  the  man 
who  was  his  father's  valet  before  him. 
He  answers  his  master  with  a  pleased 
look,  and  the  latter  sings  in  a  jolly  voice, 
with  very  little  regard  for  key,  "  My 
Comrades  When  No  Longer  Drinking," 
and  winds  up  with  whistling  the  last  few 
bars,  allowing  the  pucker  to  dry  from  his 
lips  near  the  end  and  the  tones  to  cease  in 
a  long-drawn  breath.  He  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  senior  promenade  at  old  Yale  — 
dear  old  Yale!  —  just  before  he  left  for 
Europe.  And  he  wonders  if  she  remem- 
bers the  rose  she  gave  him  that  night, 
which  he  kept  pressed  for  many  a  day 
after — he  wouldn't  do  that  sort  of  thing 
now,  though  —  yes,  come  to  think  of  it, 
he  7vould,  but  it  was  awfully  silly  at  all 
events. 

"  Sit  up  for  me,  Parker,"  he  says,  as  he 
goes.  "  I  shall  want  a  rub  down  before  I 
go  to  bed.     I  won't  be  very  late." 

But  when  he  gets  back  some  two  or  three 
hours  later  his  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  he 
is  in  a  savage  mood.  He  throws  his 
boots  down  heavily  on  the  floor  and  sits 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  looking  at  the 
imperturbable  Parker,  who  stands  ready 
with  coarse  towels  and  a  bottle  of  alcohol. 
Then  he  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  stretches  his  legs  out  in  front  of  him 
and  stares  at  the  ceiling. 

Then  he  makes  a  trite  but  very  wise  re- 
mark : 

"  I  say,  Parker,  girls  are  odd  sort  of 
fish,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Uncommon  queer,"  agrees  Parker, 
"but  uncommon  nice,  sir." 


III. — Game,   Love — Won. 

"  Thirty-forty,"  shouts  the  scorer. 

"  Deuce." 

"  'Vantage  in." 

"  Deuce." 

"  'Vantage  out." 

"  Game.  The  score  is  two  sets  to  two. 
Games  are  five-one  ;  Mr.  Leland  wins." 

It  is  a  very  critical  point  in  the  finals. 
Bradford  Corey,  although  he  won  the  first 
two  sets  in  the  match,  went  to  pieces  and 


is  now  losing  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  be- 
gins the  seventh  game  very  carefully  and 
does  not  look  toward  the  east  end  of 
the  court,  where  a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
girl  is  sitting  watching  the  tennis  atten- 
tively. 

"  Sorry  for  Corey,"  says  young  Aspin- 
wall-Jones.  "  He's  badly  broken  up.  He 
had  Leland  cold  and  I  know  he  can  beat 
him.  Leland  play  tennis?  Bosh.  Ha! 
Look  at  that  !  Pretty  shot,  Corey  !  " 
And  he  surveys  the  tennis  with  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  an  expert.  "By  Jove  ! 
There  is  another  !" 

Corey  braces  up  and  from  five-one  pulls 
the  games  up  to  six  all,  deuce  and  'van- 
tage sets  being  played,  of  course,  it  being 
the  finals.  Six  all  is  the  score  and  the 
people  about  the  court  are  very  silent  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  panting  breath  of 
the  players  and  the  thud  of  balls  as  they 
strike  the  rackets. 

Dark  clouds  are  scurrying  about  the 
sky,  now  and  then  shading  the  sun  and 
causing  troublesome  shadows  to  pass  the 
court.  Over  on  the  eastern  mountains  is 
a  bank  of  mackerel  clouds  —  layer  upon 
layer  of  milky  whiteness.  In  the  west 
and  north  the  clouds  are  darker  and 
threaten  immediate  showers. 

Some  school  children  are  playing  in  a 
yard  not  far  away  and  their  shrill  voices 
can  be  distinctly  heard  ;  a  carriage  comes 
in  at  the  driveway  and  the  crunching  of 
the  wheels  on  the  gravel  is  unpleasantly 
loud  ;  a  dog  yelps  near  the  club  house 
and  the  angry  tones  of  a  man  speaking  to 
it  can  be  easily  heard. 

One  of  the  players  has  thrown  his  cap 
aside  and  his  black  hair  is  pushed  in  a 
confused  mass  over  his  forehead.  His 
black  eyes  are  turned  this  way  and  that, 
raised  to  follow  the  course  of  a  ball  or  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  his  opponent.  He 
is  very  tall  and  very  straight  and  lithe  as 
a  panther  on  his  feet. 

The  game  he  is  playing  absorbs  all  of 
his  attention,  and  he  does  not  look  at  the 
east  end  of  the  court  now.  He  forces  his 
opponent  back  and  keeps  him  running. 
Every  time  the  ball  comes  on  his  side  of 
the  net  the  racket  is  there  to  meet  it,  in 
position  and  firmly  held. 

There  is  a  burst  of  hand  clapping  just 
now,  for  'Corey  has  won  the  'vantage 
game,  and  in  the  following  one  the  score 
is  deuce.  Then  there  is  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. Youths  in  flannel  jump  up  and 
down  and  clap  their  hands  wildly  ;  old 
men  stamp  and  punch  their  canes  into  the 
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earth,  and  more  than  one  girl,  with  her 
eyes  on  Archie  Leland's  imperturbable 
face,  says  :  "  The  match  is  not  over  yet 
by  any  means.     You  wait." 

Now  this  is  just  where  these  wiseacres 
are  at  fault.  The  match  is  over,  or  nearly 
so.  Careful,  Corey,  he  has  come  up  to 
the  net  and  is  going  to  pass  you  !  Run 
up  and  meet  him — there  !  A  pretty  rally  ! 
Steady,  old  man,  steady  ! 

Leland,  with  a  rather  excited  look  in 
his  eyes — for  once  at  least — serves  a  ball, 
and  runs  up  with  a  quick,  cat-like  motion. 
It  is  cleverly  returned  by  Corey,  who  also 
runs  up.  He  goes  a  little  too  far,  how- 
ever. He  is  too  near  the  net.  His  oppo- 
nent sees  his  chance  ;  there  is  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do,  for  he  has  been  obliged 
to  run  to  reach  the  ball,  and  he  makes 
a  quick  lob  far  over  Leland's  head.  He 
runs  back  quickly.  He  sees  the  ball  reach 
the  ground  and  bound  high  in  the  air.  Is 
he  too  late  ?  The  ball  is  falling.  He 
grits  his  teeth  and  runs  on.  The  ball  is 
lower  ;  he  reaches  out  his  racket  with  a 
quick  motion — one  stroke  and  the  ball  is 
high  in  the  air,  and  he  turns  and  rushes 
back  into  court  again.  Leland  returns 
the  ball  slowly  ;  it  merely  skims  the  net 
and  drops  easily  on  the  other  side.  He 
thinks  his  opponent  too  far  back  to  reach  it. 

Leland  has  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Corey  is  there.  A  wild  rush,  a  savage 
stroke,  a  ball  glances  by  Leland,  who 
whirls  about  helplessly  to  reach  it  ;  the 
ball  bounds  on  and  bounces  high  above 


the  netting  which  surrounds  the  court  ; 
there  is  a  wild  tumult  of  applause,  for 
Bradford  Corey  has  won. 

"It  was  merely  luck,"  he  says,  modest- 
ly, as  the  people  crowd  around  to  congrat- 
ulate him.     "  I  never  played  worse." 

But  his  luck,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not 
stop  here.  At  the  luncheon  which  fol- 
lows at  the  club  house  he  manages  to  se- 
cure a  table  alone  on  the  rear  piazza  with 
Katherine  Severance. 

Presently  he  appears  to  be  very  grave, 
and  he  toys  with  some  salad  with  his  fork 
as  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  low  tone.  She 
looks  at  him  and  sees  the  changing  ex- 
pression in  his  face  and  reads  a  purpose 
in  his  honest  eyes.  It  may  be  something 
very  unimportant  they  are  discussing,  but 
presently  she  makes  this  very  peculiar 
speech  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  overheard,  for  if 
you  hadn't  I  don't  believe  you  would 
have  ever  dared  to  do  what  you  have 
done.  And  mamma  likes  you  ever  so 
much,  and  really,  Bradford,  you  looked 
so  noble  and  manly  and  savage  this  morn- 
ing that  I  couldn't  say  no,  really  I 
couldn't,  although  you  have  been  a  very 
silly  boy  sometimes.  And  I'm  glad  I  am 
going  to  have  you — just  yourself — with- 
out any  money  or  anything  horrid." 

And  young  Aspinwall-Jones,  who  pres- 
ently bursts  from  the  rear  door  of  the 
club  house  in  his  customary  blundering 
manner,  sees  them  sitting  there  and  smiles 
knowingly  and  looks  the  other  way. 


CANOEING    ON    THE    MIRAMICHI. 


BY    REV.    WM.    C.    GAYNOR. 


CONCLUDED. 


HAVE  not  as  yet 
said  anything 
of  the  scenery 
through  which 
we  had  passed. 
In  truth,  almost 
since  the  mo- 
ment when  we 
bade  adieu  to 
our  driver,  down 
to  our  encamp- 
ing on  the  even- 
ing of  the  sec- 
ond day,  I  was  too  busy  with  my  paddle 
to  notice  much  in  the  matter  of  scenery. 


For  the  time  the  river  and  our  canoe  ex- 
acted all  my  attention.  I  have,  however, 
a  confused  memory  of  acclivous  stretches 
of  waving  foliage ;  of  giant  fir  and  spruce 
and  other  conifers  standing  in  bunches  or 
groups,  sometimes  lightning  blasted,  some- 
times hanging  over  the  river  as  if  to  view 
themselves  in  its  waters;  of  grassy  sward, 
inviting  and  cheerful ;  of  dark  recesses 
into  which  the  river  seemed  to  lead  us 
until,  of  a  sudden,  it  would  turn  quickly 
to  right  or  left  with  truly  tantalizing  im- 
petuosity. 

With    the  exception   of    the  occasional 
hooting  of  an  owl  by  night,  or  the  tap- 
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ping  of  a  woodpecker  or  cry  of  a  king- 
fisher by  day,  there  was  a  noticeable 
absence  of  birds.  The  heart  of  a  great 
forest  is  not  the  customary  haunt  of 
feathered  songsters  ;  they  take  their  in- 
spiration, as  they  do  their  sense  of  greater 
safety,  from  the  propinquity  of  man.  Of 
animals  we  saw  none  during  this  same  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forest 
abounded  with  them,  since  game  of  all 
kinds  is  hunted  and  trapped  in  those 
woods  during  the  winter  season.  It  was 
not  our  privilege,  however,  during  our 
stay  within  its  shades  to  see  anything 
more  dangerous  than  ourselves. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  re- 
ceive during  breakfast  a  visit  from  a 
Government  fish  warden.  He  had  noti- 
fied us  of  his  approach  by  discharging 
his  rifle  some  time  before  he  reached  our 
camp,  having  seen  the  smoke  from  our 
fire  while  yet  some  distance  away.  He 
was  patrolling  the  stretch  of  water  over 
which  he  was  guardian.  We  found  him 
very  sociable  and  obliging.  He  knew  the 
river  well,  having  hunted,  trapped  and 
"  scaled  "  in  that  region  for  years  ;  and 
as  he  was  now  near  the  uppermost  limit 
of  his  jurisdiction  he  willingly  consented 
to  go  down  river  in  our  company. 

We  encountered  but  few  dangerous 
rapids  while  under  the  guidance  of  our 
new  acquaintance.  He  poled  a  pirogue, 
or  dugout,  with  which,  even  with  the 
added  weight  of  our  novel  reader,  he 
appeared  to  be  able  to  skim  over  the 
shallowest  water.  Yet  the  water  was  not 
as  uniformly  shallow  as  it  had  been. 
The  absence  of  any  notable  rapids  was  thus 
explained.  The  river  bed  was  more  level 
and  hence  there  were  fewer  falls.  This  fact 
also  explained  the  presence  of  so  many 
salmon  pools,  over  which  our  course  now 
led  us.  In  the  depths  of  each  pool  we 
could  distinguish  numbers  of  these  mag- 
nificent fish  swimming  lazily  about  or 
lying  idly  near  the  bottom.  Trout,  too, 
of  wonderful  size  were  swiftly  darting 
about.  Here  was  indeed  a  veritable 
anglers'  paradise.  All  my  angling  in- 
stmcts  were  aroused,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  their  official  guardian 
the  temptation  to  remove  some  of  these 
magnificent  fish  from  their  habitat  would 
have  been  too  strong  for  me.  My  rod 
was  stowed  away  under  the  gunwale,  and 
I  longed  to  prove  its  worth  on  those 
gamy  fellows  below.  But  I  might  not 
without  the  permission  of  our  guide ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  with  propriety 


ask  that  permission.  I  therefore  re- 
pressed my  rising  eagerness  for  fly 
casting,  and  bravely  paddled  away  from 
the  temptation.  Later  on  in  the  day 
my  self  denial  of  the  morning  was  re- 
warded by  the  unexpected  permission  to 
angle  for  salmon  from  an  island  in  mid- 
stream, the  shores  of  which  had  been 
leased  by  our  guide  for  his  own  especial 
fishing.  A  fine  salmon  for  dinner  was 
the  result. 

Our  guide's  camp,  farther  down  stream, 
on  the  right  bank,  some  distance  from  the 
river,  afforded  us  a  pleasant  retreat  for 
our  mid-day  meal.  My  companions  volun- 
teered to  assist  him  in  preparing  dinner, 
but  he  courteously  insisted  that  we  were 
all  his  guests  and  as  such  he  could  not 
permit  us  to  cook  our  own  dinner.  We 
certainly  lost  nothing  by  his  dispensing 
with  female  help.  A  more  toothsome 
meal  I  never  ate.  His  manner  of  pre- 
paring salmon  for  the  table  helped  to 
produce  this  effect.  After  cleaning  the 
fish  in  several  waters  he  split  it  into  two 
longitudinal  halves.  He  then  placed  bits 
of  bacon  upon  these  on  the  open  flesh, 
and  broiled  the  whole  on  a  gridiron. 
Never  did  fish  taste  more  palatable  to 
me. 

After  dinner  our  host  and  myself 
busied  ourselves  in  examining  my  canoe. 
She  had,  as  can  be  easily  imagined, 
come  in  for  her  share  of  bumps  among 
the  rocks  and  rapids,  and  it  would  be 
well,  while  assistance  was  to  be  had,  to  re- 
pair any  injuries  she  might  have  received. 
For  this  purpose  we  placed  her  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  while  the  "  emergency  pot " 
was  produced  and  set  to  simmer  over 
the  fire.  This  "  emergency  pot "  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  resin,  pitch,  and 
grease,  which  could  be  easily  heated  and 
applied  to  any  abrasion  in  the  bark. 
Should  the  bark  be  torn  or  punctured, 
as  might  easily  happen,  we  had  in  re- 
serve a  supply  of  cotton  drilling,  made 
waterproof  in  linseed  oil,  with  which  the 
leak  could  be  covered,  the  drilling  be- 
ing held  in  its  place  by  a  coating  of 
pitch  from  the  pot.  I  give  these  details 
because  every  canoeist  who  affects  the 
birchen  article  should  carry  such  an  out- 
fit with  him.  We  found  a  few  rough 
scratches,  but  none  of  any  consequence. 
The  Ncncmoosha  was  made  of  winter  bark 
and  so  was  not  easily  wounded.  A  slight 
application  from  the  pot,  followed  by  the 
spreading  influence  of  a  hot  poker,  was  all 
that  was  needed. 
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Having  thanked  our  obliging  friend 
for  his  courtesy  and  hospitality  we  again 
pushed  out  into  the  stream.  For  the 
first  hour  or  two  we  had  very  comfort- 
able water,  but  afterward  it  began  to 
grow  shallow.  Once  or  twice  I  had  to 
step  into  the  stream  in  order  to  get  the 
canoe  over  some  shallow  spot.  From 
this  indication  we  judged  that  we  should 
soon  meet  with  more  rapids. 

The  country  had  grown  very  pictu- 
resque. The  river  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies had  eaten  a  broad  and  deep  path- 
way for  itself  out  of  the  rock.  The 
banks  on  both  sides,  scarcely  high  enough 
to  be  called  precipitous,  rimmed  the 
stream  against  the  descending  forest. 
Great  trees  leaned  forward  in  places  from 
the  brink,  over  the  water.  Farther  back 
the  scene  was  one  of  unbroken  forest,  in 
which  the  foliage  of  ash  and  maple 
blended  charmingly  with  the  darker 
green  of  pine,  hemlock  and  other  coni- 
fers. The  river,  turning  and  twisting 
like  a  mighty-  python,  served  to  bring 
out  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  leafy  valley. 

The  Burnt  Hill  Landing  Rapids  were 
presently  reached.  The  river  here  made 
a  quick  sheer  to  the  left,  down  a  sharp 
incline.  Its  bed  was  stony,  and  the 
stream,  which  had  been  gradually  grow- 
ing shallower,  had  to  fight  its  way  over 
and  among  countless  rocks.  There  was 
nowhere  any  well  -  defined  channel.  I 
groaned  in  spirit  as  I  thought  of  the 
racking  the  canoe  would  get  among  these 
rocks.  Our  passage  was  as  slow  as  I 
could  make  it.  There  was  no  paddling 
to  be  done  here  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
used  our  paddles  as  poles  with  which 
to  check  our  course  when  too  rapid,  or 
to  push  off  when  we  grounded  on  some 
hidden  obstruction. 

We  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
rapids,  and  were  laboring  hard  to  go 
through,  when  we  received  a  hail  from 
the  left  shore  ahead,  and  were  surprised 
to  behold  a  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  regarding  us  with  manifest  curios- 
ity. Some  of  the  men  came  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  made  signs  to  us 
as  to  which  was  the  best  course  to  come 
ashore. 

We  found  that  they  were  country  lads 
and  lasses  from  the  settlements  below, 
who,  with  a  couple  of  old  women  to  act 
as  duennas,  had  come  up  here  to  pick 
huckleberries.  They  were  encamped  in 
an  old  log  cabin  near  the  landing — the 


first  sign  of  human  habitation,  the  fish 
warden's  camp  excepted,  that  we  had 
seen  for  nigh  three  days. 

We  soon  re-embarked  and  found  water 
below  the  landing  place  even  more 
treacherous  than  above.  It  was  eight  or 
ten  feet  deep,  while  the  current  was  un- 
diminished, and  the  boulders  were  not 
;/ear  enough  to  the  surface  to  mark  their 
presence  by  ripple  or  whitecap,  and  yet 
often  too  near  to  allow  of  our  passing 
over  them  without  grazing. 

We  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  when 
the  only  accident  of  our  trip  befell  us. 
We  were  in  the  rushing  current  when  the 
centre  of  the  canoe  lodged  suddenly  on 
a  rock.  The  shock  was  almost  sufficient 
to  throw  us  on  our  faces.  We  plied  our 
paddles  to  keep  her  with  the  current,  but 
the  river  was  too  strong  and  swung  the 
bow  until  it  lay  across  the  stream.  The 
rushing  waters  banked  up  against  the 
side  and  then  poured  over  the  gunwale. 
Everything  floatable  was  carried  away. 

Our  position  was  anything  but  enviable. 
There  we  were  in  a  half-submerged  ca- 
noe, while  rocks  and  boulders  lay  be- 
neath us  in  water  too  deep  to  wade  in, 
too  swift  to  swim  in.  It  was  indeed  a 
dangerous  predicament.  The  young  girl 
was  sorely  frightened  and  the  lady  in  the 
bow  kept  her  company. 

Luckily  for  us  the  canoe  was  so 
firmly  lodged  on  the  rock  as  not  to  be 
easily  displaced,  otherwise  we  should 
certainly  have  foundered.  Nor  would 
the  air  tanks  have  been  sufficient  to  keep 
us  from  sinking. 

But  help  was  unexpectedly  at  hand. 
A  young  man  and  his  mother  from  the 
party  above  happened,  quite  providen- 
tially for  us,  to  be  following  in  our  wake. 
The  old  lady  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  berry  crop  where  they  had  been  pick- 
ing and  wished  to  prospect  farther  down 
river.  Thus  it  happened  that  they  were 
not  far  behind  us.  The  young  man  now 
poled  quickly  to  our  assistance.  He  first 
took  my  companions  into  his  canoe  and 
landed  them  and  his  mother  on  the  right 
bank.  The  young  girl  celebrated  her  re- 
turn to  terra  firma  by  fainting.  She  had 
plenty  of  time,  however,  to  recover  in 
and  plenty  of  water  was  at  hand  to  help 
her  recovery,  and  so  the  young  fellow  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  her,  but  pushed 
out  again  to  my  assistance.  By  our  unit- 
ed efforts  we  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  canoe  from  the  rock  and  drew  her 
ashore.       Strange  to  say  she  had  suffered 
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no  material  injury.  It  was  decided  to 
camp  for  the  night.  With  bed  clothing, 
tent,  and  our  own  clothes  dripping  wet 
the  prospect  was  uncomfortable. 

The  morning  was  well  advanced  when 
we  prepared  to  re-embark.  As  we  were 
about  to  push  off  the  sound  of  voices 
reached  us  from  up  stream,  and  looking 
back  we  beheld  the  berry  pickers  ap- 
proaching in  their  pirogues.  A  happy 
party  they  were,  the  girls  singing  while 
the  young  men  propelled  their  canoes 
along  with  poles.  The  young  man  and  his 
mother  who  had  done  us  such  service  the 
evening  before  were  leading.  A  bargain 
was  quickly  struck,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  that  my  two  companions  took  passage 
with  the  strangers,  while  I  took  the  bow 
paddle  in  my  own  canoe,  ceding  my  place 
as  steersman  to  our  rescuer,  as  being 
better  versed  in  the  river.  Three  days  of 
hard  paddling  were  beginning  to  tell  on  me, 
and  a  rest  during  the  few  hours  between  us 
and  Boiestown  had  been  well  earned. 

We  took  our  dinner  at  the  mouth  of 
Tails  Brook.  This  stream,  which  empties 
into  the  Miramichi  about  nine  miles  above 
Hay's  Landing,  forms,  at  a  point  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back  from  the  main  river,  the 
most  beautiful  waterfall  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  a  hundred  feet  the  brook  falls  over 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  rock,  spreading 
itself  into  a  silvery  sheet  in  its  descent, 
and  then  breaking  into  countless  spark- 
ling drops  as  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
Tennyson  would  have  called  it  "  a  slow- 
dropping  veil  of  thinnest  lawn,"  so  va- 
pory and  ethereal  was  its  descent.  A 
tiny  lakelet  had  been  formed  at  the 
bottom,  over  whose  bosom  a  perennial 
breeze  played  beneath  the  arch  of  a  min- 
iature rainbow  formed  by  the  glint  of  fall- 
ing water.     We  sighed  as  we  turned  our 


backs  upon  that  sweet  woodland  vision. 
It  seemed  an  utter  prodigality  on  the 
part  of  Nature  to  hide  such  a  picture  amid 
the  deep  forests  of  the  Miramichi. 

Boiestown  was  reached  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Here  we  spent  the  night  at 
one  of  the  hotels,  and  here  next  morning 
we  bade  good-bye  to  our  guides  and  fol- 
lowed the  river  through  green  meadows 
and  well-cultivated  uplands.  The  forest 
was  behind  us,  while  around  and  ahead 
was  civilization,  and  in  the  far  distance 
the  sea.  We  encountered  thereafter  only 
one  piece  of  angry  water,  the  Indiantown 
Rapids.  Some  distance  further  on  we 
gave  the  canoeman's  salute  to  "the  Old 
Woman  of  the  River  "  — a  large  boulder 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  country  through  which  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  our  trip  was  made  was 
in  its  scenery  and  historic  and  legendary 
associations  sufficient  reward  for  all  our 
previous  risks  and  fatigues.  Originally 
settled  by  the  French  it  was  first  known 
as  Acadie.  One  of  our  pleasantest  ex- 
periences was  to  visit  the  ruins  of  ancient 
French  forts  along  the  river.  Grass- 
grown  parapets  and  rust-covered  cannon 
still  remain  as  evidences  of  that  grim 
struggle  of  the  by-gone  time. 

Quaint  stories,  too,  were  told  us  of 
buried  treasure  guarded  by  spectral 
watchmen,  and  we  paddled  up  more  than 
one  creek  to  view  the  excavations  that 
had  been  made  by  venturesome  but  un- 
successful money  seekers. 

Altogether  our  trip  was  intensely  in- 
teresting to  us,  not  only  because  of  its 
early  dangers  and  its  subsequent  pleasures 
but  also  because  ours  was  the  first  party 
containing  women,  in  the  history  of  the 
river,  to  make  the  run  from  its  headwaters 
to  the  sea. 
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IT  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Massachusetts  militia,  to  consider 
briefly  the  general  subject  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  United  States.  A  century  has 
passed  since  Knox  elaborated  his  plan  for 
a  national  militia,  and  while  the  law 
which  the  discussion  of  that  plan  in  Con- 
gress brought  forth  has  never  produced 
the  desired  results,  it  is  hardly  thought 
that  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  body  of 
thinking  men  in  this  country  remaining 
skeptical  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tmuance  of  the  experiment  to  call  for  ex- 
tended argument  upon  the  subject. 

From  Washington  in  1790  to  Tyler  in 
1842  the  messages  of  the  Presidents  give 
evidence  of  the  serious  consideration  which 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  country  have 
given  to  the  momentous  subject  of  the 
militia.  In  1794  Washington  supple- 
mented the  earnest  remarks  which  he  had 
made  upon  the  subject  in  his  messages  of 
1790,  '91  and  '93  by  the  following  :  "  The 
devising  and  establishing  of  a  well-regu- 
lated militia  would  be  a  genuine  source 
of  legislative  honor  and  a  perfect  title  to 
public  gratitude."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  tell  those  readers  who  have  been  suf- 


ficiently interested  in  militia  matters  to 
follow  this  article  to  this  point  that  that 
honor  has  not  yet  been  won,  that  title  not 
yet  been  accorded.  Jefferson  in  1801 
said  :  "  Nor  should  we  now,  or  at  any 
time,  separate  until  we  can  say  we  have 
done  everything  for  the  militia  which  we 
could  do  were  an  enemy  at  our  door."  In 
1802  he  said  :  "The  militia  is  our  general 
reliance  for  great  and  sudden  emergen- 
cies," and  again  in  1808,  "  For  a  people 
who  are  free  and  who  mean  to  remain  so, 
a  well-organized  and  armed  militia  is  their 
best  security."  Madison  in  the  following 
year  spoke  of  the  militia  as  "  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  security  and  resource  of 
our  power,"  and  in  1813  as  "  the  great 
bulwark  of  defense  and  security  for  free 
states  ;  "  while  in  1816  he  stated  that  "  an 
efficient  militia  is  required  by  the  spirit 
and  safety  of  free  government." 

But  space  is  lacking  to  continue  quota- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  were  followed  in  their 
recommendations  and  statements  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  well  -  regulated  militia 
by  Jackson,  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  ;  and, 
while  means  of  making  the  militia  as  a 
whole   thoroughly  effective  have  not  yet 
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been  found  by  the 
National  Govern- 
ment, many  of  the 
States,  prominent 
among  which  is 
Massachusetts,  have 
succeeded,  even  with 
the  slight  assistance 
rendered  by  the 
United  States,  in 
bringing  their  troops 
to  a  high  condition 
of  efficiency.  How 
has  this  been  done  ? 
It  has  been  brought 
about  by  many 
causes,  but  f  o  r  e  - 
most    among:    them 


one  providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  expenses  of  the  camps 
of  instruction,  in  which  he  deemed  it  es- 
sential that  portions  of  the  militia  should 
be  annually  assembled.  In  1808  Con- 
gress so  far  yielded  to  Knox's  ideas  of 
nearly  twenty  years  before  as  to  provide 
an  annual  sum  for  arming  and  equipping 
the  militia  with  ordnance  stores,  but 
nearly  a  century  rolled  by  before  the 
Government  arrived  at  the  point  of  mak- 
ing an  allowance  sufficiently  unrestricted 
to  be  of  any  real  practical  value  ;  and 
even  now  what  is  it  ?  Less  than  $5  per 
man  per  annum  for  the  actually  organ- 
ized, enrolled  militia  of  the  country  ;  and 
for  the  important 
feature  of  putting 
the  soldier  under 
»  canvas    and    teach- 

ing him  by  the  ob- 
ject lessons  of  camp 
life  some  of  the 
most  essential  rudi- 
mentary duties  o  f 
the  military  art,  the 
general  Govern- 
ment makes  no  ap- 
propriation what- 
ever. Fortunate- 
ly, however,  while 
the  seed  sowed  by 
Knox  and  the  ear- 
nest statesmen  of 
his  time,  who,  look- 


has  been  the  follow- 
ing out  of  the  general  principles  laid  down 
by  that  grand  soldier,  Henry  Knox,  when 
in  1790  he,  as  Secretary  of  War,  submit- 
ted to  Congress  his  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia.  From  this  plan  and 
the  discussions  which  it  provoked  was 
evolved  the  militia  law  to-day  upon  our 
statute  book,  which,  while  at  present  ut- 
terly absurd  and  unsuited  to  the  needs 
of  such  a  country  as  ours,  still  furnishes 
an  admirable  groundwork  upon  which  to 
build  a  national  militia  law. 

Among  other  valuable  provisions  which 
the  then  crying  necessity  for  economy  in 
public  expenditures  demanded  should  be 
eliminated  from  Knox's  plan  was  one  for 
the  furnishing  of  arms,  equipments  and 
uniforms  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
Government    and    an    equally    important 
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ing  into  the  future,  saw  the  perils  that  were 
to  surround  the  progress  of  the  young  re- 
pubHc,  fell,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  on  sterile  ground,  some  of  it 
fell  on  fruitful  soil  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  to-day  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
one  of  the  requisite  elements  for  a  satis- 
factory militia  establishment  is  an  annual 
encampment.  Formerly  in  nearly  all  of 
the  States  this  was  merely  a  holiday  jolli- 
fication, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  same  still  holds  good  in  some 
localities.  In  many  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  longer  the  case.  To-day 
in  Massachusetts  and  many  other  States 
the  encampment  is  recognized  as  a  period 
of  hard  work  for  earnest  men  and  offi- 
cers, who  realize  that  the  days  which  they 
can  devote  to  mastering  the  rudiments  of 
a  profession  which  a  lifetime  is  all  too 
short  to  learn  thoroughly  are  too  few  for 
any  portion  of  them  to  be  wasted  in 
frivolity. 

And  in  these  States,  where  the  annual 
encampment'  is  thus  made  to  bear  its 
proper  fruit  and  employed  as  a  means  for 
making  soldiers,  the  condition  of  the  mili- 
tia leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  look  back  over  the  early 
pages  of  our  history  and  to  compare  the 
ideas  evolved  by  the  great  military  minds 
of  the  young  republic  upon  the  subject  of 
an  efficient  militia  with  the  practice  of 
modern  times  looking  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end.  Washington,  while  a  believer 
in  the  advantage  of  a  "  well  -  regulated 
militia,"  was  by  no  means  confident  that 
such  could  ever  be  had  ;  but,  if  it  were 
possible,  he  thought  such  a  desirable  state 
of  affairs  was  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  that  any  improvement  in  the  mi- 
litia should  include  an  opportunity  "  for 
the  study  of  those  branches  of  the  military 
art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  attained 
by  practice  alone."  Here  we  see  Massa- 
chusetts carrying  out  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination in  the  present  day  the  ideas  of 
over  a  century  ago,  her  officers'  schools 
and  examinations  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity of  study  of  which  "Washington 
spoke. 

In  short,  here  is  set  forth  the  theory 
W'hich  is  translated  into  action  in  her 
encampments,  and  the  condition  of  her 
militia  well  attests  the  correctness  of  the 
idea. 

One  more  pomt  is  worthy  of  attention. 
INIany  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject 
bitterly  opposed  an  idea  which  neverthe- 
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less  found  its  way  into  the  early  militia 
law,  namely,  that  of  holding  every  able- 
bodied  man  between  certain  ages  to  mili- 
tary duty.  The  evils  of  this  course  early 
manifested  themselves,  and  it  has  been 
truthfully  said  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  failure  of  our  militia  system  was  the 
excess  of  numbers.  Washington  never 
contemplated  a  universal  militia,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Hamilton,  who 
in  military  matters  was  rarely  found  in  op- 
position to  his  chief,  is  on  record  as  early 
as  1783  in  favor  of  a  classified  militia. 
Knox's  plan  of  1790,  which  was  revised  by 
Washington,  also  contained  this  feature. 
Timothy  Pickering,  colonel  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  adjutant  general,  quar- 
termaster general,  member  of  the  Board 
of  War  during  the  Revolution  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  of  State  under  Washing- 
ton and  Adams,  who  from  the  offices 
which  he  held  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  utterly  condemned  the  idea  of  a 
levy  en  masse.  What  has  been  the  course 
of  Massachusetts  in  this  particular  ?  While 
the  number  of  men  available  for  military 
duty  is  reported  by  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State  as  325,105,  her  organized 
militia  force  is  only  5,124.* 

In  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  com- 
monwealth has  been  conservative  and 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the 
republic,  except  when  those  ideas  have 
been  shown  to  be  impracticable.  Then 
common  sense  has  overcome  conserva- 
tism, and  that  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  defective  has  been  rejected,  while 
that  which  has  been  found  good  has  been 
retained.  The  biblical  maxim  has  been 
followed,  and  proving  all  things,  she  has 
held  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

In  connection  with  the  views  and  opin- 
ions which  have  thus  been  quoted,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Washington  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  writ- 
ten after  his  visit  in  1789.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  observed,  too,  with  singular 
satisfaction,  so  becoming  an  attention  to 
the  militia  of  the  State,  as  presents  the 
finest  prospect  of  support  to  the  in- 
valuable objects  of  national  safety  and 
peace." 

The  efficiency  of  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  is,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  largely  due  to  the  system  of  ex- 

*  Since   this  article  was   prepared  a  subsequent  report 
changes  these  figures  to  :  Unorganized,  339,691  ;  organized, 

5.289. 


amination  for  officers  and  to  the  excellent 
system  of  inspections  provided  for,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  inspectors.  It 
is  also  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  Mas- 
sachusetts has  the  oldest  militia  in  the 
country,  and  that  esprit  de  corps  for  over  a 
century  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  its 
improvement ;  but  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  close  this  list  of  causes  without  men- 
tioning a  man  to  whose  exertions  for  the 
past  seven  years  is  due  as  much  of  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  as  may  properly  be  as- 
cribed to  any  one  individual.  This  is  the 
present  adjutant  and  inspector  general  of 
the  State,  Samuel  Dalton,  whose  service 
began  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
with  the  Salem  Cadets. 

He  served  in  the  Rebellion  in  the 
Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
upon  his  return  resumed  his  relations  with 
the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  as  captain, 
becoming  subsequently  its  major.  Since 
1883  he  has  been  the  adjutant  general. 
A  militiaman  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  more  than  half  his  life,  his 
whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  through- 
out the  country  to-day  he  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  of 
workers  among  those  who  believe  that 
our  National  Guard  system  is  the  true  pal- 
ladium of  our  independence. 


COL,   W,    A.    BANCROFT,    COMMANDING   FIFTH    REGIMENT 
INFANTRY,    HI.    V.    M. 


THE    GOSSOON. 
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by  capt.   a.  j.   kenealy. 
Part   H. 


BESIDE  the  clubs  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  as  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  yachting  in  and  around 
Boston  there  is  the  Massachusetts 
Yacht  Club.  It  was  formed  in  1870  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Dorchester  Yacht 
Club  and  had  at  first  thirty  members  and 
a  fleet  of  seventeen  boats.  Its  house, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Dorches- 
ter, stands  about  two  miles  south  from 
City  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  Dorches- 
ter Bay.  In  May,  1870,  there  was  a  re- 
view held  in  connection  with  the  South 
Boston  Club,  and  here  it  was  that  the  in- 
fant club  made  its  first  appearance.  The 
first  open  regatta  was  given  on  June  17 
("  Bunker  Hill  Day  "),  and  every  year 
since  that  eventful  day  in  American  his- 


tory has  been  celebrated  by  a  series  of 
races.  The  club  house  was  built  in  the 
winter  of  1872  and  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  number  of  yachts  of 
larger  size  augmented  annually  and  the 
cruises  made  were  likewise  increased  both 
in  number  and  length. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  establish 
winter  quarters  in  the  city  and  in  1888  the 
idea  was  carried  out.  The  second  floor 
of  the  building  99  Boylston  street,  facing 
the  Public  Garden,  was  rented.  Consid- 
erable contributions  were  made  by  the 
members  in  the  way  of  furniture  and  pic- 
tures, and  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  fine 
style.     A  library  containing  choice  works 


*  For  valuable  notes  and  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  N.  S.  Stebbins,  of  Boston. 
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relative  to  all  matters  appertaining  to 
yachting  was  founded,  and  a  series  of  lec- 
tures b}'  prominent  scientific  and  nautical 
men  was  commenced.  The  rooms  are 
well  situated  and  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  opening  of 
these  rooms  was,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  a  brilliant  throng  of  represent- 
atives of  all  the  clubs  in  New  England. 
The  members  do  not  rely  entirely  upon 
the  librar)^  for  their  instruction  in  nauti- 
cal matters,  and  have  consequently  es- 
tablished classes  which  meet  every  week  to 
learn  all  the  details  of  sailmaking  and 
rigging.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  from  books  alone  ;  it 
demands  practical  familiarity  with  all  ob- 
jects which  are  met  with  on  board  ship. 

Another  of  the  many  advances  which 
this  club  has  made  is  a  club  house  and 
landing  upon  the  water  front  of  the  city. 
For  years  the  larger  yachts  had  anchored 
upon  "  the  flats  "  off  Rowe's  Wharf,  but 
never  had  the  yachtsmen  had  a  landing 
place  of  their  own,  or  which  would  be 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  weaker  se.x. 
One  can  well  imagine  the  despair  of  these 
sons  of  Neptune  when  their  fair  guests 
were  put  to  inconvenience,  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  sailors  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  comment.  The  club  therefore  de- 
cided to  lease  a  four-story  warehouse  on 
Rowe's  Wharf.  This  musty  old  building 
had  to  be  transformed  into  a  club  house 
possessing  every  elegance  and  every  con- 
venience, with  a  fine  parlor  for  ladies  and 
smoking  and  billiard  rooms  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  gentlemen. 

By  dint  of  great  effort  and  expenditure 


of  many  dollars  the  metamorphosis  was 
complete.  Another  change  was  made  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  fast  growing 
club,  and  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
name  and  call  it  the  Massachusetts  Yacht 
Club,  to  give  it  a  more  universal  and  cos- 
mopolitan title.  Dorchester  was  thought 
to  be  too  local  when  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  desired  to  become  members. 
Commodore  Soley,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
has  been  very  active  in  promoting,  the  new 
naval  reserve,  and  the  club  gives  its  assist- 
ance to  the  utmost.  AVhen  the  Squadron 
of  Evolution  visited  Boston  in  November, 
1889,  the  officers  were  courteously  enter- 
tained by  the  club,  and  a  grand  dinner, 
where  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
sat  down,  was  likewise  given  in  their 
honor.  The  officers  of  the  club  are :  Com- 
modore, J.  C.  Soley  ;  vice-commodore, 
A.  B.  Turner  ;  rear-commodore,  W.  G. 
Titcomb ;  secretary,  W.  B.  McClellan ; 
treasurer,  A.  L.  Jacobs.  The  entrance 
fee  is  $20  ;  annual  dues,  $15.  At  pres- 
ent the  membership  is  limited  to  three 
hundred,  exclusive  of  honorary  and  non- 
resident members.  The  roll  is  full,  and 
there  are  many  names  on  the  waiting  list.  - 
The  fleet  consists  of  105  yachts,  made  up 
as  follows  :  18  steamers,  19  schooners,  45 
sloops  and  cutters,  23  cat  rigs  and  three 
canoes. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Club  were  desirous  of  keeping  up 
the  racing  spirit  among  the  smaller  classes 
in  a  less  costly  manner,  and  when  their 
club  dropped  its  former  name  it  was  im- 
mediately taken  up  and  a  new  Dorchester 
Yacht  Club  was  formed.  The  incorporation 
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forty  or  fifty  boats,  and  it  has  at  present  115  members. 
Only  this  season  has  it  completed  its  fine  and  com- 
modious club  house  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay. 
The  entrance  fee  is  $5  and  the  yearly  dues  the  same. 
The  commodore  is  F.  O.  Vegelahn  ;  yice-commodore, 
L.  T.  Howard ;  secretary,  J.  H.  Shaw ;  treasurer, 
Allen  C.  Davis. 

A  year  before  this  yacht  club  came  into  existence 
the  Quincy  Club  was  organized.  Its  history  was  en- 
tirely uneventful  and  its  progress  very  slow,  until  the 
members  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  its  com- 
modore a  gentleman  whose  boundless  energy  and 
^  determination,  coupled  with  his  admirable  talents 
1  as  nianager,  soon  made  themselves  felt  to  the  best 


;O.M.    JOHN    c.    bOLE\  ,    MASS.  V.  C 


RECEPTION   ROOM,    MASSACHUSETTS    YACHT   CLUB    HOUSE. 


took  place  February  27,  1890,  with  seventy-five  mem- 
bers and  twenty-five  boats.  These,  as  we  have  im- 
plied above,  are  all  of  small  size,  thirty  feet  being 
the  size  of  the  greatest.  The  entrance  fee  was  set  at 
$3,  with  annual  dues  of  $5.  The  officers  are  :  Com- 
modore, W.  P.  Whitmarsh  ;  vice-commodore,  Chas.  D. 
Tanning  ;  treasurer,  O.  F.  Lorine  ;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Smith. 

In  1875  there  was  an  association  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savin 
Hill,  composed  of  residents  of  that  district.  Thirteen 
years  later  the  association  resolved  itself  into  the 
Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club.     Its  fleet  consists  of  about 


■W.  B.  MC  CLELLAN,  SEC.  M.'iSS.  Y.  C. 
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MONATIQUOT  YACHT  CLUB  HOUSE. 


advantage.  If  it  be  true  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  think  that 
the  results  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club  under  the  able  administration  of  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  the  commodore,  justify  all  en- 
comiums bestowed  upon  him.  The  mem- 
bership increased  from  125  to  315  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  these  members  repre- 
"sent  the  best  element  of  the  citizens.  The 
club  has  a  fleet  of  seventy  boats.  Its  house 
was  built  in  1888,  and  certainly  no  more 
good  omened  year  could  have  been 
chosen,  as  it  was  signalled  also  by  the 
election  of  the  present  commodore. 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Hough's  Neck.  The  waters 
hereabouts  are  somewhat  shallow  ;  conse- 
quently most  of  the  yachts  are  of  small 
size.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  well- 
known  racers  of  the  larger  class.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  Gos- 
soon, forty  feet  long,  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Adams,  which  added  to  her  long  list  of 
honors  by  heading  her  class  in  a  heavy 
sea  at  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  regatta 
in  June  last,  and  the  schooner  CEnone, 
which  did  so  well  on  the  cruise  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  last  year.  The 
electric  railway  has  been  extended  to  the 
Neck,  and  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a 
great  convenience.  A  noticeable  feature 
is  that  no  liquors  are  allowed  in  the  club 
house,  as  the  commodore,  anxious  to  in- 
terest the  younger  portion  of  the  members' 
families  in  all  matters  relating  to  yacht- 
ing, is  careful  to  withhold  all  temptations 
liable  to  assail  the  youthful  yachtsmen. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  :  Commodore, 


John  Shaw  ;  vice-commodore,  John  W. 
Sanborn  ;  secretary-treasurer,  H.  M.  Fax- 
on. The  annual  dues  are  $5  and  there  is 
no  entrance  fee  demanded. 

The  Monatiquot  Yacht  Club  has  its 
house  at  Weymouth  Landing  on  the  south 
side  of  Hough's  Neck,  two  miles  above  the 
river.  It  has  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  boats 
and  a  membership  of  106.  The  fleet  con- 
tains some  very  fast  boats  and  although 
the  club  is  purely  local  its  races  are  very 
interesting.  By  far  the  major  portion  of 
the  members  are  residents  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  officers  are  :  Commodore, 
Y.  T.  Sheppard  ;  vice-commodore,  E.  F. 
Linton  ;  secretary,  Charles  G.  Sheppard  ; 
treasurer,  Dana  Smith. 

In  1880  the  Hull  Yacht  Club  was 
formed.  Its  progress  was  very  rapid, 
and  after  four  years  the  membership 
amounted  to  452,  and  its  fleet  contained 
22  schooners,  76  sloops  and  cutters,  11 
steamers,  56  catboats  and  two  yawls,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  127  boats  in  all.  The  rea- 
sons why  the  growth  of  the  club  was  so 
unprecedented  lie  undoubtedly  in  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  scene  of  the  boats'  opera- 
tions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  attractions  of  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Hull.  The 
view  stretches  around  for  miles  and  many 
objects  of  beauty  present  themselves  — 
the  whole  of  Boston  harbor,  with  its  nu- 
merous islets,  the  shaft  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  the  State  House,  with  its  gild- 
ed dome,  the  grand  stretch  of  coast  reach- 
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ing  to  Cape  Ann,  and  right  in  the  front 
the  Boston  Lighthouse. 

In  1S82  the  club  was  incorporated  un- 
.der  the  State  laws.  A  house  was  erected 
for  them  by  the  steamboat  company  at 
the  end  of  their  pier.  However,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  house  which  would 
be  the  property  of  the  club,  and  the  reso- 
lution has  been  carried  into  effect,  result- 
ing in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
country,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  for- 
mer house  on  the  pier.  But  this  period 
of  prosperity  was,  unfortunately,  not  des- 
tined to  endure.  Many  other  clubs  were 
formed  around  and  the  north  shore  be- 
gan to  be  preferred  by  yachtsmen  as  a 
summer  resort.  In  1889  only  200  names 
remained  on  the  lists.  At  this  point  the 
club  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  low- 
est stage  of  its  prosperity.  ]\Iatters  after 
this  began  to  look  up  a  little,  and  a 
period  of  revival  began,  which  has  not  yet 
ceased  and  does  not  evince  any  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  This  was  due  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  house,  which  naturally 
acted  as  a  stimulus.  The  limit  has  been 
fixed  at  300  and  the  number  is  complete, 
with  many  names  still  on  the  waiting  list. 
The  officers  for  the  present  year  are  :  Com- 
modore, J.  J.  Souther;  vice-commodore, 
Henry  W.  Lamb  ;  rear-commodore,  Henry 


P.  Smith  ;  secretary,  William  A.  Cary  ; 
treasurer,  John  J.  Henry. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Hull  Club  is  the 
Hull  Corinthian  Club,  which  was  formed 
in  1890.  There  are  about  eighty  mem- 
bers, mostly  juvenile  yachtsmen,  owners 
of  boats  of  the  smaller  class,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  in  the  club.  The  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  parent  club,  on 
the  steamboat  pier,  has  been  leased. 
Many  races  are  held  during  the  summer 
and  numbers  of  prizes  have  been  offered. 

The  officers  are :  Commodore,  H.  O. 
Stetson  ;  vice-commodore,  R.  D.  Ware  ; 
secretary,  F.  H.  Smith,  Jr.;  treasurer,  G. 
W.  Bouve.  The  entrance  fee  is  $1  and  the 
annual  dues  amount  to  the  same  moderate 
sum. 

Then,  as  we  return  to  Boston,  we  have 
the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  The  members 
do  not  go  in  for  racing  to  any  large  ex- 
tent. They  seem  to  prefer  fishing  par- 
ties and  cruises.  The  club  was  organized 
in  1888  and  had  a  membership  of  140. 
Since  then  it  has  increased  to  196,  with 
twenty-five  boats.  All  the  year  round 
their  club  house,  situated  on  Commercial 
Wharf,  is  open.  There  are  plenty  of 
sources  of  amusement  for  the  members  in 
the  shape  of  reading  rooms  and  a  gym- 
nasium.      While    the    yachts    are    quietly 
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QUINCY  YACHT  CLUB  HOUSE. 

resting  from  their  labors  and  betake  them-  The    ofificers    are  :    Commodore,    E.    W. 

selves  for  shelter  from  the  wintry  storms  Dixon  ;    vice-commodore,  W.  W.   Griffin  ; 

and  snows,  the  members  of  the  club  seem  secretary,    P.   J.  McLaughlin  ;    treasurer, 

to  disdain  repose  and  keep  their  muscles  J.   O'Hare.     The  entrance  fee  is  $5  and 

in    training    by  athletic    entertainments,  the  yearly  dues  $8. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE    CAMPER. 

Night  'neath  the  northern  skies,  lone,  black  and  grim, 
Nought  but  the  starlight  lies  'twixt  heaven  and  him. 

Of  man  no  need  has  he  ;  of  God,  no  prayer  ; 
He  and  his  Deity  are  brothers  there. 

Above  his  bivouac  the  firs  fling  down 
'f|     Thro'  branches  gaunt   and  black   their  needles 
brown. 

Afar,  some  mountain   streams,  rockbound 

and  fleet, 
Sing  themselves  thro'  his  dreams  in  cadence 

sweet. 

The  pine  tree's  whispering,  the  heron's  cry. 
The  plover's  passing  wing,  his  lullaby. 

And  blinking  overhead  the  white  stars  keep 
Watch  o'er  his  hemlock  bed — his  sinless  sleep. 

E.  Pauline  Johnson. 


SOME    MODERN     ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    CAMERA. 
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iHOTOGRAPHY,"  it  has  been 
said,  *'  is  one  of  the  three  great 
discoveries  of  the  age  —  the 
steam  engine,  the  electric  tele- 
graph and  photography.  No  five  centu- 
ries in  human  progress  can  show  such 
strides  as  these."  And  photography,  let 
us  remember,  is  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
The  pursuit  of  photography  gives  ex- 
ercise to  the  body,  while  it  diverts  the 
mind,  and  delights  with  ever  a  higher 
joy  the  sense  for  all  things  beautiful. 
The  amateur  photographer  is  shown 
things  by  the  camera  which  he  never 
dreamed  of  before,  and  is  led  by  it  into 
the  secret  haunts  of  nature,  of  whose  ex- 
istence even  he  was  previously  ignorant. 
Truly  it  is  a  fascinating  art,  and  one  that 
benefits  in  the  most  vital  and  lasting 
ways,  while  it  gives  pleasure  to  the  dev- 
otee. 

And  wonderful  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments accomplished  in  less  than  fifty 
years,  for  the  daguerrotype — the  method 
which  underlies  our  modern  process — was 
not  made  public  until  1839.  Dry-plate 
photography  is  only  about  ten  years  old, 
and  most  of  the  progress  in  this  delight- 
ful art-science  has  therefore  been  accom- 
plished within  the  past  decade.  The  dry 
plate  made  possible  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy and  all  the  later  advances,  and 
simplified  the  process  to  such  a  degree 
that  any  bright  boy  or  girl  of  ten  can 
easily  master  it  in  a  few  days.  For  the 
older  ones  it  is  a  refining  accomplishment 
that  is  easily  acquired,  and  affords  no  end 
of  amusement  and  benefit. 

A  complete  photographic  outfit  can  be 
purchased  from  any  reliable  dealer  for 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
necessary  instruction  can  be  obtained  in 
one  lesson  when  the  purchaser  obtains  his 
equipment.  It  is,  then,  merely  a  question 
of  practice  and  taste.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  photog- 
raphy are  as  easy  for  the  new  amateur  as 
they  were  for  the  experienced  workers 
who  first  made  them  possible.  The  latest 
comer  has  the  benefit  of  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  before,  as  well  as  an  infinite 
field  for  progress.  What  science,  art  or 
recreation  offers  so  much  to  the  amateur  ? 
"  Seems  ?      Nay,    is  !  "    was   the    excla- 


mation of  a  person  when  shown  one  of 
the  first  stereoscopic  photographs  several 
years  ago.  What  would  such  a  person 
say  now  on  beholding  for  the  first  time 
one  of  our  modern  instantaneous,  correct- 
color  photographs  ? 

The  late  Emperor  Frederick  of  Ger- 
many, on  being  shown  an  instantaneous 
photograph  in  an  instrument  called  the 
tacyscope,  exclaimed  that  its  truth  to 
nature,  down  to  the  simplest  details,  was 
"  simply  astounding,"  and  that  "  the  first 
glimpse  almost  takes  one's  breath  away." 
In  this  remarkable  instrument  an  instan- 
taneous photograph  appears,  not  a  picture 
of  life,  but  life  itself. 

The  tacyscope  was  invented  by  a 
Prussian  in  the  imperial  service  named 
Ottomar  Anscheutz.  Colonel  Anscheutz 
had  made  many  wonderful  photographs 
of  animals  in  motion,  and  sought  a  means 
by  which  he  could  present  them  as  the 
original  subjects  appeared  in  life.  He  de- 
vised the  tacyscope.  In  this  instrument 
instantaneous  photographs  are  shown  in 
such  a  way  that  the  subjects  seem  actually 
to  be  living  before  us,  and  this  wonderful 
effect  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner  : 

A  series  of  instantaneous  photographs 
is  put  on  a  circular  glass  plate,  which  is 
rapidly  turned  round  on  its  axis,  and  when- 
ever a  picture  appears  before  the  eye  of 
the  observer  it  is  lit  up  by  an  electric 
spark.  The  natural  motion  of  the  subject 
is  reproduced  with  a  degree  of  truth  and 
accuracy  that  is  absolutely  bewildering. 
Looking  thus  at  the  representation  of  a 
man  on  a  galloping,  horse  every  single 
movement  of  horse  and  rider  can  be  fol- 
lowed. Not  only  do  the  legs  of  the  horse 
move  according  to  the  gait,  but  one  sees 
the  dust  rise,  the  horse's  mane  and  tail 
fly  out  and  the  nostrils  extend.  The  rider 
is  jerked  in  his  saddle,  he  urges  his  horse, 
pulls  the  curb  chain,  and  moves  back  his 
leg  to  apply  the  spur  exactly  as  in  life. 

This  recalls  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  instantaneous  photography  of 
Prof.  Eadweard  Muybridge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  used  a  bat- 
tery of  cameras  so  arranged  that  a  mov- 
ing object  passing  before  them  would  au- 
tomatically  release  the  exposing  shutter 
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on  each  camera  in  succession,  and  thus  a 
series  of  photographs  showing  the  suc- 
cessive positions  in  various  motions  was 
obtained.  He  afterward  exhibited  his 
photographs  thus  obtained  in  the  simple 
little  toy  known  as  the  zeotrope,  by 
which  means  the  photographs,  revolving 
before  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  represented 
the  motion  of  the  living  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Muybridge  has  now  a  method  by 
which  he  can  throw  his  moving  subjects 
in  an  enlarged  form  on  a  screen  by  means 
of  an  optical  lantern.  Other  photogra- 
phers have  accomplished  no  less  remark- 
able results  with  their  instantaneous  cam- 
eras, amateurs  especially  taking  the  lead 
in  this  branch  of  photographic  work. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hemment,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
made  the  camera  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  judges  of  all  close  finishes.  He  is 
the  official  photographer  of  the  Coney 
Island  Racing  Association,  the  Monmouth 
Park  Association,  the  Saratoga  Associa- 
tion and  many  other  of  the  leading  racing 
associations.  All  close  finishes  are  photo- 
graphed by  him.  He  photographs  in  less 
than  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
and  thus  succeeds  in  securing  pictures  of 
the  fleetest  horses  or  runners  perfectly 
"  sharp  "  in  every  particular.  Mr.  Hem- 
ment is  himself  an  athlete  of  no  mean 
standing,  though  he  no  longer  actively 
participates  in  athletics,  except  with  the 
instantaneous  camera.  His  personal  ex- 
perience in  active  athletics  enables  him  to 
use  the  camera  to  much  better  advantage 
than  one  equally  skillful  as  a  photogra- 
pher who  has  not  had  his  experience  as 
an  athlete. 

As  truly  wonderful  things  have  been 
done  in  other  departments  of  photog- 
raphy. We  have  all  been  interested  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Professor  Lipp- 
man,  of  the  Paris  Sorbonne,  in  color  pho- 
tography. It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
successfully  photographed  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  so  that  they  could  be  seen 
by  reflected  light,  though  the  colors  which 
he  obtained  are  not  absolutely  permanent. 
The  color  values  of  nature  have  been  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  in  the  camera  for 
some  time. 

It  has  always  been  the  dream  of  pho- 
tographers that  some  day  they  should  be 
able  to  reproduce  with  their  cameras  the 
beautiful  color  shades  of  nature  as  per- 
fectly as  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
able  to  depict  her  lovely  form  with  all  its 
delicate  lights  and  shadows.  Daguerre 
himself,  the  "  father  of   photography,"  as 


he  has  been  called,  must  have  had  this 
end  in  mind  when  he  exclaimed  in  disap- 
pointment, after  successfully  completing 
his  first  remarkable  experiments,  "  Why 
cannot  I  retain  these  inimitable  wonders 
which  the  sun's  rays  draw  at  the  focus  of 
my  lens  ?  Why  cannot  I  fix  the  image 
and  engrave  it  forever?"  What  young 
amateur,  on  beholding  for  the  first  time 
the  gloriously-colored  picture  inverted  on 
his  focusing  glass,  has  not  hoped  that  he 
might  be  the  Daguerre  who  would  dis- 
cover this  later  and  more  wonderful  secret 
of  photography  ? 

The  correct  color  value  which  may  now 
be  obtained  in  a  photograph  is  possible 
by  bathing  the  plate  in  various  dyes  pre- 
vious to  exposure  in  the  camera.  The 
process  is  a  simple  one,  and  by  its  means 
any  photographer  can  make  his  own 
plates  color  sensitive. 

This  method  is  called  orthochromatic 
photography,  and  is  just  now  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  most  advanced  inves- 
tigators in  the  science. 

Think  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
"  flash  "  light  photography  !  The  knights 
of  the  camera  no  longer  require  the  rays 
of  Old  Sol  in  order  to  make  their  pictures. 
Since  the  introduction  of  magnesium 
metal  as  a  source  of  photographic  light 
they  have  been  able  to  photograph  at 
any  time,  day  or  night,  anywhere,  without 
regard  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  or 
the  darkness  of  their  subject.  Instanta 
neous  photographs  by  means  of  the  mag- 
nesium "  flash  "  light  have  been  made 
after  dark,  in  doors  and  out,  in  mines, 
caves,  and  even  while  it  rained.  The 
evening  home  circle,  social  parties,  lec- 
ture audiences,  and  the  stage  pictures  of  a 
play  are  now  photographed  by  "  flash  " 
light  quite  as  easily  and  successfully  as 
if  broad  daylight  were  employed.  By 
this  means,  too,  the  interiors  of  the  great 
Pyramids  on  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  have 
been  depicted,  and  other  dark  places  here- 
tofore inaccessible  to  photographers. 

So  huge  a  subject  as  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch  was  photographed  at 
night  by  means  of  the  magnesium  "flash  " 
light,  and  later  by  the  same  enterprising 
photographer  —  Mr.  S.  R.  Stoddard,  of 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — the  statue  of  Miss 
Liberty  herself,  on  Bedloe's  Island.  Both 
were  truly  remarkable  feats,  and  both 
were  entirely  successful,  though  the  pho- 
tographer risked  his  life  and  was  danger- 
ously wounded  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  in  the  first  attempt. 
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Joseph  Addison  once  employed  his 
facile  pen  in  writing  a  description  of  an 
English  yeoman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  concluded  by  saying  :  "  In  short, 
he  is  a  very  sensible  man,  shoots  flying, 
and  has  been  several  times  foreman  of  the 
petit  jury." 

The  nineteenth  century  finds  the  av- 
erage Englishman  possessed  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  same  characteristics,  for  he 
still  "  shoots  flying  "  on  all  continents. 

While  Americans  have  never  been  quite 
so  completely  given  to  the  use  of  the  shot- 
gun, still  there  are  large  numbers  among 
our  professional  and  business  men  who 
find  time  every  autumn  to  indulge  their 
love  for  the  sports  of  forest  and  field. 
And  among  all  which  we  boast,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  sport  more  generally  indulged 
in  or  more  heartily  enjoyed  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  prairie  chickens. 

These  birds  belong  to  the  widely-dis- 
tributed grouse  family,  and  were  once 
known  as  the  "heath  hen,"  but  they  have 
of  late  years  been  universally  called 
"  chickens  " — perhaps  on  the  ground  that 
the  name  under  which  both  fowl  and 
flesh  are  put  on  the  bill  of  fare  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  apparent  tender- 
ness or  toughness.  The  season  when  it 
is  lawful  to  shoot  them  begins  in  August 
in  some  States  and  in  September  in  others, 
the  State  laws  varying,  but  from  the  law- 
ful date  the  slaughter  begins,  and  the 
markets  of  the  East  are  plentifull}-  sup- 
plied by  pot  hunters. 


The  real  sportsman,  however,  prefers 
to  wait  until  the  weather  is  cooler,  when 
the  birds  arc  fully  grown  and  less  easily 
approached. 

The  recital  of  a  little  actual  experi- 
ence will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  sport 
than  could  be  done  by  pages  of  general 
description,  and  I  therefore  invite  the 
reader  to  go  with  us  in  imagination  for  a 
single  day.  The  field  shall  be  Northern 
Nebraska,  and  by  the  term  "  us  "  I  mean 
a  quartette  composed  of  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones,  and  "yours  truly,"  who  had  jour- 
neyed for  a  thousand  miles  to  participate 
in  the  glorious  recreation. 

There  are  three  well-known  and  widely- 
used  methods  of  shooting  "chickens." 
They  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  The  hunter  mounts  a  well -trained 
broncho  pony,  and  shoots  from  the  sad- 
dle as  the  birds  rise  before  him,  A  good 
dog  picks  up  and  delivers  the  game  to  his 
master,  who  never  dismounts. 

2.  A  party  of  two  employ  a  driver  and 
shoot  from  an  open  wagon  as  they  ride 
over  the  prairie.  Dogs  pick  up  and  fle- 
liver  the  game  as  before. 

3.  A  number  of  sportsmen  club  to- 
gether and  drive  to  the  grounds,  where 
they  alight  and  do  their  shooting  on  foot, 
leaving  the  birds  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
wagon  which  follows  after. 

The  last  is  the  most  common  method, 
and  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  en- 
joyable, as  it  gives  a  better  opportunity 
for  good  marksmanship  to  tell,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  pleasant  exercise  from 
walking.  It  was  this  plan  which  our  party 
chose,  after  some  days  of  desultory  skir- 
mishing, and  we  found  ourselves  rolling 
over  the  prairie  one  morning  behind  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  driven  by  one  Jack 
Minturn,  who  was  himself  something  of 
a  sportsman  and  knew  where  the  game 
could  be  found.  The  sun  was  not  yet  up 
when  we  started,  and  we  had  gone  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  little  village  be- 
fore he  smiled  in  our  faces  from  across 
the  boundless  prairie.  A  myriad  of 
sparkling  dew  drops  hung  on  the  ripening 
grasses,  and  the  meadow  larks  rose  upon 
every  side  and  sped  away  in  their  short, 
fussy  flight. 

At  the   end  of   an  hour's  ride  we  drew 
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rein  before  a  miniature  meadow,  called  by 
Western  people  a  "draw,"  beyond  which 
lay  a  corn  field  of  liberal  dimensions, 
while  the  open  and  level  prairie  stretched 
on  for  two  or  three  miles  and  terminated 
at  the  base  of  a  long  range  of  hills,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  one  hundred  to  three 
or  four  hundred  feet.  Springing  from  the 
wagon,  we  buckled  on  our  game  straps, 
filled  our  pockets  with  loaded  shells,  and 
with  guns  in  hand  and  two  good  dogs  at 
our  heels  plunged  into  the  tall  grass. 
Jones  and  Brown  chose  the  left,  while 
Smith  and  I  cast  in  our  lots  together  and 
started  off  towards  the  right.  We  had 
scarcely  made  an  advance  of  a  dozen 
yards,  when,  with  a  tremendous  flutter,  a 
chicken  rose  from  almost  under  my  feet 
and  started  for  the  corn  field.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  had  emptied 
both  barrels  after  her,  but  I  must  have 
shot  wildly,  for  the  bird  kept  straight  on 
and  was  at  least  sixty  yards  away,  when 
Smith's  gun  cracked,  and  she  dropped 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  Our  Gordon  setter. 
Dash,  soon  brought  her  in,  with  apparent 
pride,  and  then  turned  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  pity  bordering  almost  upon  con- 
tempt. I  took  the  hint,  and  was  mentally 
resolving  that  the  dog  should  have  no 
further  occasion  to  censure  me  for  un- 
spQrtsmanlike  conduct,  when  Smith  called 
out  : 

"  By  Jingo  !  George,  I  never  saw  a 
chicken  like  that  before  ;  surely  this  one 
must  be  the  grandmother  of  them  all." 

And  he  was  not  far  from  right ;  for, 
though  I  have  been  often  on  the  prairies, 
and  have  handled  many  of  these  birds,  I 
have  never  seen  another  as  large  as  that 
one. 

Nothing  further  was  started  in  the 
"  draw,"  or  in  the  corn  field,  and  we  passed 
on  rapidly  to  the  prairie  beyond.  Here 
we  found  plenty  of  birds.  A  bunch  of 
five  rose  before  us,  and  three  of  the  num- 
ber dropped  to  our  guns.  Then  a  single 
bird  was  pointed  and  I  brought  her  to  bag 
as  soon  as  she  left  the  cover.  At  this 
point  Dash  began  trailing,  and  we  guessed 
that  a  large  brood  must  be  near  at  hand. 
We  followed  the  dog  carefully,  with  every 
sense  alert,  until,  as  we  reached  a  little 
rise  in  the  prairie,  we  were  startled  by  a 
sound  as  of  a  mighty  wind  when  it  strikes 
the  forest,  and  a  hundred  yards  away  a 
flock  of  at  least  two  hundred  birds  filled 
the  air.  Of  course,  they  were  too  far  off 
for  a  shot,  and  the  main  body  kept  on 
toward  the  range  of  hills,  though  a  good 


many  of  the  number  scattered  and  alight- 
ed in  the  grass  at  our  right. 

We  were  just  starting  in  the  direction  of 
the  flock  when  our  driver  called  out : 

"  Better  not,  gentlemen  ;  wait  till  night, 
and  they  will  be  tamer.  Follow  up  the 
scattering  ones  for  a  while." 

We  accepted  his  advice,  and,  turning 
sharply  to  the  right,  soon  found  ourselves 
where  birds  were  numerous.  They  rose 
almost  at  every  rod  of  our  advance.  Our 
dog  worked  splendidly,  and  as  we  were  in 
good  form  we  had  our  belt  straps  full  as 
often  as  Jack  came  round  with  the  wagon 
to  relieve  us. 

In  this  way  we  went  on  for  two  hours 
or  more,  when  it  so  happened  that  we 
stood  facing  each  other  just  at  the  time 
when  Dash  made  one  of  his  finest  points. 
We  approached  leisurely,  holding  our 
guns  in  readiness,  and  as  a  fine  old  cock 
flushed  from  the  cover  we  fired  two  bar- 
rels each  at  him,  but  without  effect. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Smith,  "I  don't 
quite  understand  that.  I  was  positive  I 
held  on  to  that  bird  at  the  first  shot,  and 
dead  sure  of  it  the  second  time." 

I  replied  that  I  was  prepared  to  make 
some  remarks  of  a  similar  character,  and 
added  : 

"  Let's  follow  him  up  and  try  it  again.  I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  being  euchred  in 
that  style." 

Smith  agreed,  and  off  we  started — bent 
on  murder  "  most  foul."  But  before  we 
could  get  within  rifle  shot  the  cock  rose 
again,  and,  with  an  insulting  cackle,  took 
another  long  flight.  Again  and  again  we 
essayed  to  get  within  shooting  distance, 
but  without  success,  and,  after  nearly  an 
hour  spent  in  this  way,  we  saw  him  make 
a  long  flight  and  seek  cover  under  a  patch 
of  oak  scrub  on  a  hill  top  at  least  half 
a  mile  away.  But  our  blood  was  up  and 
we  determined  to  bag  him  if  it  took  all 
day.  As  we  neared  his  hiding  place  this 
time  we  held  our  guns  with  a  firmer  grip, 
and  in  a  low  tone  cautioned  each  other 
and  the  dog. 

Dash,  however,  fully  realized  the  situa- 
tion and  advanced  with  a  cat-like  tread. 
Soon  he  had  the  bird  located,  and  stood 
like  a  statue — half  raised,  and  forming  a 
perfect  picture  of  eager  expectancy.  We 
carefully  took  our  positions  on  either  side, 
not  twenty  feet  from  where  the  bird  lay 
hidden,  and  again  cautioning  each  other 
to  make  sure  of  him,  I  bade  the  dog  go 
on.  Up  went  the  chicken  with  a  rush 
like   that  of    a    small  cyclone  ;    but    this 
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time  he  was  not  to  escape,  for  before  lie 
had  flown  ten  feet  from  his  cover,  I  fired 
and  laid  him  on  the  grass.  As  the  dog 
picked  him  up  and  returned,  evidencing 
great  delight  at  our  success,  Smith  re- 
marked : 

"  Well,  that's  good,  on  ni}'  word  ;  I  was 
sure  I  had  him  that  time  ;  but  why  didn't 
you  shoot  ?  " 

"  Shoot  ?"  said  1  ;  "goodness  gracious, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  ^^'ho  do  you  think 
killed  that  bird  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  did,"  was  his  reply  ;  "es- 
pecially when  I  shot  at  him,  and  you  didn't 
fire  at  all." 

"  Didn't  fire !  "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
"  I  certainly  did  fire,  but  I  wasn't  aware 
that  you  did." 

"  Well,  there  it  is  again,"  said  Smith,  "  the 
same  old  story ;  we  pulled  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  two  guns  sounded  like  one  ; 
I  have  known  it  to  happen  frequently. 
Now,  in  these  circumstances,  let  us  look  at 
the  bird." 

This  we  proceeded  to  do,  and  were  satis- 
fied that  neither  of  us  had  missed  his  aim, 
for  the  unfortunate  chicken  was  com- 
pletely riddled  with  shot,  and  we  found 
there  was  scarcely  a  whole  bone  left  in  his 
body. 

By  this  time  it  was  high  noon,  and 
when  we  had  found  Jack  with  the  wagon, 
we  lay  down  in  the  shade  and  partook  of 
our  lunch  of  chicken  sandwich  and  bot- 
tled milk,  and  then  slept  for  the  space  of 
two  full  hours.  And  such  sleep  !  It  was 
worth  traveling  a  thousand  miles  to  enjoy 
it. 

We  awoke  feeling  like  giants  refreshed 
with  new  wine,  and  were  soon  at  the  sport 
again  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  we 
had  done  nothing  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  we  found  birds  quite 
plentiful  and  had  fair  success  in  bagging 
them.  At  about  4  o'clock,  however,  we 
became  aware  that  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  flock,  for  numbers  of  them 
started  up  on  every  hand,  and,  with  singu- 
lar uniformity,  flew  toward  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  range  of  hills.  We 
suspected  what  this  meant,  and  were  not 
disappointed,  for  half  an  hour  later  we 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  game  were  gathered 
on  the  top  and  sides  of  it  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Very  carefully  we  formed  our  plan  for 
the  attack.  We  had  heard  occasional  fir- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  range  of 
hills,  which    led    us   to   believe  that  our 


companions  were  there,  and  we  now 
caught  sight  of  Minturn  on  a  high  ridge 
behind  us,  who  evidently  saw  what  was 
up,  and  was  now  indicating  to  us  by  signs 
that  the  birds  were  being  approached  by 
our  friends  also. 

As  we  began  climbing  the  hill,  we  also 
began  shooting.  Up  went  the  birds  in 
bunches  of  two  and  three  and  five  and  ten 
and  twenty,  till  the  poor  dog  became 
utterly  wild  and  unmanageable  from  as- 
tonishment ;  but  we  did  not  need  his  help, 
and,  alas  !  for  the  principles  of  good  sports- 
manship, allowed  him  to  go  whither  he 
would.  And  how  the  feathers  flew  '.  We 
were  in  trim  for  shooting,  and  birds 
dropped  fast  on  right  and  left  and  in 
front  of  us,  and  even  at  our  rear  ;  for  by 
this  time  Jones  and  Brown  were  nearing 
us  from  the  other  side,  and  the  bunches 
which  they  started,  flying  over  our  heads, 
presented  such  tempting  marks  that  we 
occasionally  turned  and  dropped  a  bird 
at  long  range. 

I  don't  know  how  many  birds  were  kill- 
ed in  that  last  fusillade,  but  I  remember 
distinctly  that  when  Jack  had  gathered  up 
all  he  could  find,  and  counted  them,  to- 
gether with  those  already  in  the  wagon, 
he  announced  that  we  had  picked  up  a 
total,  number  of  dead  chickens  which 
would  have  made  us  blush  had  we  not  a 
proper  use  for  them.  It  was  a  good  day's 
work — the  best  in  which  I  ever  partici- 
pated. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  distributed 
our  game  among  the  residents,  reserving 
only  enough  for  our  own  breakfasts,  for 
though  the  people  of  that  region  live  in 
the  midst  of  game  they  are,  in  most  cases, 
too  poor  to  own  guns  and  so  never  taste 
it  unless  it  is  given  to  them  by  visiting 
sportsmen. 


AFTER  THE    BATTLE. 
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IN    A    MEADOW. 


I. 


All  one  summer's  morn  I  lay 

In  a  meadow  ; 
And  from  o'er  the  western  hilltops, 
Past  the  shepherds'  tuneful  reed  stops, 
Past  the  huddling,  lowing  heifers, 
Came  the  band  of  joyous  zephyrs. 
With  the  sweet  bluebells  to  daily, 
Ringing  blithely  through  the  valley, 
Ringing  o'er  the  buoyant  river, 
Swiftly  rolling,  bounteous  giver 
To  a  thousand  tiny  sleepers 
In  among  the  willow  weepers 
Of  a  life  of  one  day's  roaming — 
From  the  dawn  unto  the  gloaming — 

Through  the  meadow. 


II. 


III. 


All  one  summer's  noon  I  lay 

In  a  meadow. 
Sleep  spread  his  dim  mantle  over 
Hilltops,  beck'ning  to  the  rover 
To  give  o'er  his  wanton  playing 
With  the  winsome  bluebells  maying  ; 
For  all  silent  now  their  ringing. 
Silent,  too,  the  shepherds'  singing, 
And  the  kine  have  come  to  rally 
'Neath  the  branches  of  the  valley  ; 
Noiseless  flickered  through  the  willows 
Golden  sunlight  on  the  billows, 
And  soft  murmuring  through  the  bowers 
Sly  bees  robbed  the  sleeping  flowers 

In  the  meadow. 


All  one  summer's  eve  I  lay 

In  a  meadow. 
Homeward  had  the  shepherds  wended. 
In  the  fold  their  flocks  had  tended  ; 
And  the  cricket  chirruped  shrilly. 
And  the  night  wind  passed  full  chilly, 
Whisp'ring  low  of  heartless  lovers, 
Whisp'ring  of  the  faithless  rovers 
O'er  the  lone  hills  long  departed 
From  the  bluebells  broken  hearted. 
Through  the  low  banks  of  the  river 
Sudden  ran  a  reedy  shiver. 
And  with  ghostly  fingers  feeling 
Silent  came  the  white  mists  stealing 

O'er  the  meadow. 

F.  Valentine  Keys. 
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RED  deer  in  England  !  I  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  expression  of  sur- 
prise rising  to  the  American's  lips, 
Yes!  and  wild  and  plenty,  too.  Nay, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are 
more  wild  deer  in  the  West  of  England 
alone  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  sim- 
ilar area  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  if  not  of  the  Rockies.  Take 
a  base  line  on  the  Bristol  Channel  from 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  to  Ilfra- 
combe,  in  Devon,  fifty  good  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  from  each  end  traject  an- 
other line,  rneeting  at  Exeter,  fifty  miles 
more  each  way,  and  you  will  have  in- 
closed a  triangle,  with  Tiverton  as  its 
centre,  of  over  a  thousand  square  miles, 
in  scarce  one  mile  of  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  there  had  not  been  a  wild  stag 
or  hind  within  twenty-four  hours  past. 

And    what    a   country    is   within    these 

metes  and  bounds  !     Void,  true,  of  great 

centres  of  industry  ;  void,  over  great  part, 

even  of  the  railroad.     A  sleepy  land 

where,  under  the  same  wheel, 

The  same  old  rut  will  deepen  3'ear  by  year  ; 

There  are  no  luxuries  in  this  sunny  se- 


clusion, except  those  of  nature,  but  it  is 
a  land,  nathless,  where  no  man  has  any 
anxiety  as  to  where  to-morrow's  dinner, 
or  next  year's  for  the  matter  of  that,  is 
coming  from  —  a  land  of  open  -  hearted 
hospitality  and  good  cheer,  the  land  of 
the  "clotted  cream"  and  the  junket,  a 
land  of  yeomen,  where  it  is  yet  possible 
to  meet  a  farmer  whose  ancestors  have 
owned  and  farmed  their  valley,  without 
a  break,  these  five  hundred  years  last 
past,  where 

Aylmer  follows  Aylmer  at  the  hall, 
And  Averill,  Averill,  at  the  rectory, 
Thrice  over  ; 

where  men  still  speak  of  the  rebellion  ; 
of  Monmouth's  blue  flag  ;  of  Sedgemoor 
and  of  Jeffrey's  Bloody  Assize — gone  these 
two  hundred  years  —  as  if  they  were  in 
their  father's  time,  so  clear  is  the  current 
of  their  lives  and  so  close  did  these  events 
touch  them.  A  land  where  to-day  you 
may  be  riding  with  the  grandson  of  a 
man  who  rooted  out  the  Doones,  those 
titled  ruffians  whose  ruined  homes  still 
mark  the  fastness  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  remarkable  gatherings  of 
the   seventeenth  century  ;   and  where  to- 
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morrow  you  may  dine  with  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  a  son  of  the  soil  who  from 
under  his  own  lintel  saw  rise 

Cape  beyond  cape  in  endless  range 
Those  twinkling  points  of  fire 
which  marked  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  for 
Northward    from    Devon's    pleasant    hills    flew 

those  bright  couriers  forth, 
High  on  Dunkerry's  swarthy  moor  they  started 

for  the  north  ; 
And  on  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired   they 

bounded  still, 
All  night  from  town   to  town  they  sprang,  they 

sprang  from  hill  to  hill. 

And  a  right  pleasant  and  noble  land  to 
look  upon  it  is,  as  we  shall  see  as  we 
take  our  way  to  where  the  beacon  fires  on 
Dunkerry  shot  their  message  into  the 
sky.  'Tis  apparently  but  just  across  yon 
babbling  brook  and  the  little  wood  at  its 
base,  yet  ere  you  reach  its  hoary  and 
fire  -  burnt  top  you  will  have  traversed 
three  miles  and  ascended  nigh  on  two 
thousand  feet,  so  deceitful  are  distances 
in  this  country  of  big  horizons. 

If  we  descend  from  this  fair  and  wide 
prospect  and  lose  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
combes  at  our  feet,  how  quickly  we  pass 
from  the  infinitely  grand  to  the  infinitely 
beautiful.  No  vision  of  the  Lotos  land 
could  be  more  reposeful.  A  world  of  fo- 
liage hanging  in  the  sky  and  the  castle 
of  embattled  Dunster  floating  on  the  syl- 
van sea, 

All  glittering  like  May  sunshine  on  May  leaves. 
In  green  and  gold  and  plumed  with  green, 

as  it  has  stood  any  time  these  eight  hun- 


ASHLEY   COMBE. 


dred  years  past,  since  the  days  of  Aluric 
and  Edward  the  Confessor.  Fit  type  is 
Lutterell  Castle  of  this  constant  land,  for 
it  has  changed  owners  but  twice  in  all 
those  centuries  :  once  by  conquest,  when 
William  de  Mohun  got  it  from  the  Nor- 
man William  as  wages  for  the  fifty-seven 
lusty  knights  he  brought  to  his  standard  ; 
and  once  by  purchase,  when  De  Mohun's 
male  line  ran  out  and  the  neighboring 
family,  the  Lutterells,  of  East  Quantock, 
bought  it,  and  have  ever  since  and  now 
live  in  it. 

And  if  we  turn  seaward  from  the  grim 
majesty  and  princely  splendor  of  Lut- 
terell Castle,  standing  high  over  all  the 
country  side,  to  the  tiniest  congregation 
of  tiny  thatched  cottages  in  their  tiny' 
cove,  they,  too,  boast  a  succession  as 
long  ;  when  eight  hundred  years  ago  Har- 
old harried  the  land  they  were  clustering 
round  the  little  lawn,  as  they  do  to-day, 
where,  nestling  among  the  trees  four  hun- 
dred feet  up  on  the  hillside  they  rest, 
skotched  in  the  declivity.  And  every- 
where trees,  trees,  trees  ;  above  you,  yet 
eight  hundred  higher,  they  mount  the 
hillside  ;  below  they  carry  the  wave  of 
foliage  down  to  the  sea  ;  across  the  valley 
the  answering  hill  picks  up  the  symphony 
of  color,  and,  circling  round  to  where  in 
turn  it  is  overlapped  by  yet  other  forests,  it 
compasses  you  in  on  every  side.  Slope  on 
slope,  and  amphitheatre  on  amphitheatre, 
the  beech,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  poplar 
and  the  fir,  in  endless  variation  of  form 
and  of  color,  skirt  the  hills  and  hide,  or 
nearly  so,  the  glen  down  which 
one  of  Dunkerry's  babbling  chil- 
dren, a  veritable  infant  torrent, 
rushes  and  tumbles,  cascade  on 
cascade,  in  leaping,  joyful  expec- 
tation, to  its  parent  ocean. 

Or  wend  we  upward  and  west- 
ward over  the  heather- covered 
sea  of  flower  bells,  and  w  hat 
another  change  !  How  cold  it 
is  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  but 
a  few  minutes  past  we  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  this  chill 
blast  ?  Here  it  is  blowing  half 
a  gale,  chilling  the  very  marrow. 
Yes,  it  is  so  ;  but  look  yonder, 
out  to  sea,  and  you  will  find  the 
explanation;  see  that  narrow 
band  of  light  swerving  like  a 
glittering  sabre  on  its  distant  sur- 
face, and  flashing  shoreward  as 
if  swirled  by  an  invisible  hand  ; 
it  will  strike  this  barren  heath  in 
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a  few  minutes,  and  then  you  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  tornado  as  will  make 
you  catch  your  breath  again,  so  sudden 
and  so  sharp  are  these  changes  ;  but  they 
are  as  short  as  they  are  sudden,  and  as 
the  shadow  of  their  gloom  passes  over 
line  upon  line  of  hills  and  circle  upon 
circle  are  blotted  out,  they  will  as  quickly 
reappear  as  the  sun  again  floods  valley 
after  valley  with  his  golden  rays,  tinges 
the  distant  tors  and  relights  the  heather 
into  purple  glory. 

Descend  again  this  mountain  road 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  precipit- 
ous cliff ;  it  leads  to  the  Lynn,  set 
like  a  sparkling  jewel  in  the  circlet  of 
her  many  -  tinted  cliffs,  beautiful  as  a 
baylet  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Who 
that  has  lived  among  your  endless  beau- 
ties can  ever  forget  them,  and  who  can 
hope  to  even  faintly  reproduce  them  in 
Avords  ?  The  artist,  and  many  a  true  one, 
has  tried,  but  ever  yet  has  failed,  to  catch 
the  subtle  mystery  of  thy  robes  of  glory. 
In  thy  twin  sheltering  glens  Nature, 
scared  by  the  boisterous  winds  and  bit- 
ten by  the  cold  of  the  adjacent  moors, 
has  gathered  up  her  choicest  gifts  and 
laid  them  with  a  lavish  and  trusting  hand 
where  her  unerring  instinct  told  her  they 
would  be  saved  ;  e'en  the  craggy  boulders 
which  fringe  thy  frowning  sky  line  when 
they  fall  from  their  high  peaks  into  thy 
grateful  lap  put  on  coats  of  many  colors, 


which  the  water,  here  gliding  clear  as  an 
ice  sheet  over  their  prostrate  forms,  gives 
back  in  answering  tint.  There  it  plunges 
through  narrow  gorges  in  long  cascades 
of  benten  glass  and  glittering  spray, 
catches  the  struggling  sunbeam  in  fitful 
chance,  and  anon-  sinks  into  pools,  so 
placid  and  unrippled  as  to  reflect  on  the 
surface,  as  in  a  looking  glass,  the  delicate 
fern  and  the  tapering  foxglove's  sheeny 
bells,  tier  upon  tier. 

And  so,  by  the  portals  of  sweet  "Waters 
Meet,"  we  pass  with  many  a  wind  and 
turn,  by  many  a  mile  of  unbroKen  forest, 
out  into  the  valley  of  the  Oare,  where 
man  has  fought  back  reluctant  nature, 
and  the  meadows  on  the  lower  sides  give 
evidence  of  his  centuries  of  toil.  Here, 
by  the  home  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  and  "  girt 
Jan  Ridd,"  grows  the  succulent  wheat, 
which,  when  just  breaking  into  ear,  the 
dainty  deer  will  take  his  tithe  of,  and  the 
oats,  off  which  he  will  wipe  the  tops  'twixt 
tongue  and  lip,  sure  sign  of  his  presence. 
Yonder  is  a  field  of  turnips,  which  the 
hinds  will  nibble,  but  the  proud  monarch 
of  the  glen  will  take  but  one  bite  of  and 
then  disdainfully  throw  them  over  his 
head,  in  very  despite  of  man's  intrusion, 
and  scorning  the  orchard  wall,  though  it 
be  many  feet  high,  will  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  strip  his  favorite  apple  tree 
with  the  epicurean  taste  of  an  alderman 
and  the  greed  of  a  schoolboy. 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  rugged  as  the 
granite  hills  of  Massachusetts,  beautiful 
as  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  weird  as 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  Catskills,  wooded 
like  the  Hudson  and  watered  by  many  a 
Blue  Juniata,  in  which  the  red  deer  in 
England,  in  this  matter  of  fact  material 
and  prosaic  nineteenth  century,  holds  his 
court.  Yet  this  district  is  but  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  what  it  was  when  Mal- 
colme  de  Harleigh,  Baldric  de  Nonyton 
and  other  good  men  and  true,  in  the  four- 
teenth century  set  down  its  boundaries  in 
that  ancient  perambulation  which  the  cur- 
ious may  pore  over  in  the  Record  Of- 
fice. It  has,  like  the  Lehigh  Valley,  had 
its  period  of  suffering  from  the  destroying 
A'^ulcan.  The  axe  of  the  woodman  and  the 
fire  of  the  charcoal  burner  once  cropped  it 
as  bare  as  a  stubble  field  in  September  (as 
they  are  fast  doing  many  a  tract  in  Michi- 
gan) to  feed  the  smelting  fires  of  those 
mines  whose  aforetime  presence  is  attest- 
ed on  every  hilltop  by  many  a  grass- 
grown  heap  of  scoria.  It  was  not  benefi- 
cence which  saved  any  of  the  primeval 
forests,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  Crown  ; 
four  of  the  five  forests  live  only  in  the 
successful  efforts  which  Nature  has  made 
to  obliterate  the  scars  which  man  inflicted  ; 
her  mantle  covers  his  barbarities. 

The  fifth,  the  royal  forest  of  Exmoor, 
still  retains  some  of  its  pristine  beauty 
and  extent,  and  'tis  here  more  particularly 
the  red  deer  has  found  his  "camp  of  ref- 
uge ;  "  here,  through  the  period  of  devasta- 
tion he  was  sacred  and  inviolate,  from  the 
days  of  William  Rufus  onward.  Here, 
good  Queen  Bess,  that  man-minded  offset 
of  bluff  King  Hal,  v/ho  rose  to  chase 
the  deer  at  5  in  the  morning  and  fol- 
lowed it  too  at  seventy-four,  "  still  well, 
and  most  excellently  disposed  to  hunt- 
ing," kept  her  "  ranger,"  Hugh  Pollard 
his  name,  and  her  hounds  at  Simonsbath 
on  the  Barle.  With  her  we  seem  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  regal  pomp  in 
the  chase  which  had  distinguished  all  the 
line  of  kings  from  the  Conqueror,  who 
loved  the  deer  as  his  brother,  to  herself. 
Very  merrily,  "  with  great  jollitie  "  too, 
they  followed  the  hunt  in  those  days,  as 
that  quaint  old  black  -  letter  octavo  of 
good  Master  Turberville,  written  in  her 
reign,  enables  us  to  see.  No  niggardli- 
ness then,  no  stint  and  no  hurry  ;  no 
sandwich  and  a  flask  squeezed  into  the 
compass  of  three  fingers  wide,  but  a 
goodly  company  gathered  leisurely  under 
the  greenwood  tree,  with  a  royal  larder 


and  a  cellar  which  would  have  delighted 
the  hearts  of   Pharaoh's  butler. 

With  no  less  hospitality,  too,  do  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  huntsmen  two 
centuries  later  from  one  who  spoke  with 
the  vivid  memory  of  participation  :  "  Those, 
indeed,  were  palmy  days  ;  then  flourished 
such  hospitality  as  even  our  hospitable 
west  country  has  never  seen  surpassed. 
The  doors  of  Holnicote  and  of  Pixton,  the 
seats  of  the  Aclands,  the  former  in  the 
lovely  vale  of  Porlock,  and  the  latter  on 
the  Barle,  and  Highercombe,  their  shoot- 
ing lodge  near  Dulverstone,  were  open  to 
all  comers  ;  good  cheer  and  a  kindly  wel- 
come greeted  alike  nobleman  and  com- 
moner. During  all  the  season  the  rooms 
of  these  houses  were  filled  by  those  who 
first  presented  themselves,  unbidden  but 
welcome  guests. 

And  just  as  the  tradition  and  practice 
of  hospitality  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  have 
the  practices  and  customs  of  the  hunt, 
even  to  its  minor  vices  ;  for  the  huntsman 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  rising,  like  his 
successor,  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
taking  rest,  then  drank  too  freely  of  the 
waters  of  tribulation. 

I  am  the  hunter  which  rathe  and  early  rise 

(My  bottle  filled  with  wine  in  any  wise); 

Two  draughts    I    drinke,    to    stay    my    steppes 

withal, 
For  eche  foote  one,  because  I  wold  not  fall, 

fits  either  century. 

Then,  too,  the  Red  Rube  of  the  period, 
as  now,  read  the  signs  of  the  fields  like  a 
written  book.  He  knows  by  the  imprint 
which  the  tripping  hoof  has  left  on  the 
soil  it  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  whether 
it  were  a  stag  or  hind  which  passed,  what 
pace  it  passed  at  and  what  age  it  was  ; 
for  walking  leaves  one  imprint,  trotting 
another  and  galloping  still  a  third,  with 
perfectly  distinct  features. 

The  modern  harborer,  like  he  of  old, 
"  rathe  and  early  rises."  The  first  streak 
of  dawn  which  flashes  in  the  east  and  tips 
the  night  clouds  with  a  crimson  glory, 
peak  answering  peak  with  flash  on  flash, 
carrying  the  message  of  the  new-born 
day,  sees  him  afoot,  peering  cautiously 
into  the  favorite  feeding  grounds  he 
knows  so  well.  He  feels  the  way  of  the 
wind  and,  keeping  down  it,  skirts  the  adja- 
cent wood  ;  there  has  been  no  rain  of  late 
and  his  work  is  harder  by  the  means.  He 
turns  across  a  field  of  oats  and  there,  for 
sure,  are  stalks  shorn  of  their  natural  tuft. 
He    examines    them    closer    in    the    gray 
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dawn.  Yes,  that  is  the  deer's  work,  and 
recent  too,  but  by  a  hhid,  for  they  are 
bitten  .off  ;  the  stag  would  have  been 
daintier.  He  wants  a  stag,  and  a  runna- 
ble  one,  too,  and  this  sign  is  not  worth 
the  following.  He  must  try  again.  He 
crosses  this  time  a  field  of  turnips,  and 
there  is  the  unfailing  indication  he  is 
seeking.  No  hind  recklessly  wasted  good 
food  like  that  ;  but  what  kind  of  stag?  He 
scans  the  ground  carefully,  but  it  is  too 
hard  there  to  take  the  impress,  and  so  he 
skirts  the  wood  again,  for  well  he  knows 
that  quite  recently  the  stag  has  taken 
shelter.     If  he  but  strike  his  slot  on  the 


ally  described  in  Shakespeare's  oft-quoted 
language  : 

Bred  out  of  Spartan  breed  ;  crook  kneed   and 
Dew    lapped,    like   Thessalian  hulls  ;    slow   in 

pursuit, 
But  matched  in   mouth   like   bells,  each  under 

each. 
Those  which  now  are  used  are  not  of 
this  old  stock  :  for  reasons  ever  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  not  now  needful  to  be  re- 
peated, that  old  pack  was  sold  and  went 
to  Germany.  And  he  who  would  ride  with, 
and  not  follow,  the  hounds  must  ride  a  na- 
tive horse,  one  of  those  untiring  little 
horses  born  on  the  hills,  whose  only  sign 
of  bondage  is  the  brand  with  which,  once 
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damp  bank  he  will  be  able  at  a  glance  to 
settle  the  doubtful  point,  and  there,  clear 
and  plain  as  a  signet  ring  in  sealing  wax, 
the  forester  reads  off  the  token  like  a 
herald,  and,  as  the  old  poem  succinctly 
puts  it. 

Then  if  you  aske  what  slot  or  view  I  found, 
I  say  the  slot  or  view  was  long  on  ground. 
The  toes  were    great,   the  joint    bones  round 

and  short  ; 
The  shinne  bones  large  ;  the  dew  clawes  close 

in  port. 
Short  joynted  was  he  ;  hollow  footed  eke, 
A  harte  to  hunte  as  any  man  can  seeke. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  hounds,  which 
might,  up  to  1825,  have  been  almost  liter- 


in  a  lifetime,  they  are  marked.  Very 
hardy  they  are  and  sure  footed,  picking 
up  their  own  living  from  their  birth  on 
the  trackless  moor  or  rugged  mountain 
side.  Their  eye  can  detect  beneath  the 
treacherous  surface  the  hidden  bog  ;  they 
alone  know  the  stride  which  will  carry 
them  lopsided  around  the  steepest  hill  ; 
their  foot  can,  as  it  were,  clutch  the  very 
ground.  With  them  there  is  no  fear  of  hind 
legs  flying  up  ;  and  their  unflagging  pluck 
will  carry  them  through  the  hardest  and 
longest  day.  All  which  virtues  not  only 
will  the  horse  and  hound  require,  but  the 
man  also  who  follows  the  stag  ;  for  he  has 
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more  than  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the 
speed  of  the  antelope,  the  foot  of  the 
chamois  and  the  heart  of  the  lion.  The 
distances  he  will  travel  are  beyond  all 
other  experience.  Found  sometimes  thirty 
miles  off  the  spot  he  was  known  to  have 
been  in  last  night,  he  will,  without  an 
apparent  effort,  lead  the  hounds  40,  50,  aye 
60  miles  over  the  most  difficult  country 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ere  he  shows  a 
sign  of  distress.  Five,  six  or  seven  hours 
on  end,  from  noon  till 
Night  sinks  upon  the  dusky  beach  and  on  the 

purple  sea, 
and  then  he  is  safe. 

Not  that  he  will  go  at  all  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  Oh,  dear  no  !  he  is  too  crafty 
for  that ;  no  subterfuge  seems  unknown 
to  an  old  stag.  Even  in  the  morning  of 
the  hunt,  ere  it  begins  in  fact,  he  has 
prepared  himself  for  the  first  move,  and 
when  the  hounds  are  sent  in  to  rout  him 
out  he  will  drive  his  inseparable  young 
companion  into  the  open  in  the  hope,  nat- 
ural enough,  that  the  hounds  will  follow 
him ;  and  so  they  assuredly  would  were 
not  the  huntsman  up  to  the  trick.  Should 
this  ruse  fail  he  is  by  no  means  at  the  end 
of  his  tether.  He  will  rouse  other  deer, 
covert  by  covert,  and  then  he  will  take  to 
the  first  running  water  he  can  find,  and 
he  will  keep  to  it  for  long  distances  and 
bafiie  the  hounds  who  are  casting  for 
him  above  and  below,  v/hile  not  infre- 
quently he  has  sunk  himself  bodily,  all 
but  the  tip  of  his  nostrils,  in  a  deep,  pool 
until  the  hounds  have  fairly  given  him  up. 
Water  is  his  one  great  fascination  and  his 
one  safety.  A  stag  will  never  die  on  dry 
land  if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  will  rather 
plunge  from  heights  incredible — sixty  feet 
has  been  well  authenticated — into  the  sea 
than  be  taken,  but  if  at  length  forced  to 
meet  his  foes  he  throws  away  all  subter- 
fuge, chooses  his  own  ground  like  a  skill- 
ful general,  and,  turning  at  bay,  will  lay 
many  a  mighty  hound  dead  at  his  feet. 

x\nd  now  that  we  may  see  the  hunt  in 
the  best  of  company  and  with  the  best  of 
tutors,  let  us  join  in  imagination  the  ven- 
erable father  of  the  chase,  Dr.  P.  Collyns, 
to  whom  indeed  it  owes  its  salvation,  on 
one  of  those  days  which  he  has  evolved 
and  recorded  out  of  half  a  century's  facts  : 

With  the  first  gleam  of  early  dawn  in 
the  month  of  September  you  are  wakened 
for  a  glance  at  the  outer  world.  The  day 
looks  doubtful,  light  clouds  are  whirling 
in  misty  wreaths  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
and  you  begin  to  think  that  the  moor  will 


be  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ;  never 
mind — let  us  hope  for  the  best.  As  we 
start  from  Dulverstone  for  Cloutsham 
Ball  all  care  is  left  behind,  and  story  and 
adventure  take  its  place  as  we  wend 
our  way,  in  single  file,  through  the  shady 
lanes  or  deploy  into  line  out  on  the  moor. 
We  see  that  the  clouds  which  obscured 
the  early  beams  of  the  sun  are  gathered 
round  the  proud  crest  of  Dunkerry  and 
bode  no  good.  Still  we  go  onward, 
watching  the  eddying  clouds  of  mist, 
sometimes  falling  like  a  fleece  upon  the 
hilltops,  sometimes  blown  out  to  sea  to 
be  lost  among  the  Welsh  hills  ;  half  an 
hour  goes  by  in  this  suspense,  when  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  a  wind  springs  up, 
the  veil  lifts,  revealing  the  heather-covered 
slopes  of  Dunkerry  and  the  lovely  vale  of 
Porlock  and  its  rearward  plantations  of 
Selworthy.  We  come  nearby  to  Cloutsham 
farm  house,  where  ready  welcome  and 
proffered  hospitality  greet  us,  but  the 
harborer  is  already  here  and  he  is  certain 
he  has  a  stag  in  the  adjacent  covert. 

The  order  is  given  to  draft  out  "the 
Tufters."  Far  back  in  the  dim  recess  of 
the  hovel  sits  old  Shiner,  looking  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  to  be  concerned,  yet  shud- 
dering all  over  with  excitement.  "Shiner," 
says  the  huntsman,  "  Shiner,  old  man  ;  " 
and  the  noble  hound  springs  from  his 
place  and  in  a  moment  is  rolling  on  the 
greensward,  giving  utterance  to  his  joy 
in  notes  loud,  deep  and  prolonged.  "  Con- 
stant !  "  "  Constant !  "  cries  "  Sam,"  and 
the  wary  old  bitch  slips  around  the  door- 
post as  if  by  magic,  whence  no  one  can 
tell.  "  Rewin  !  "  "  Rewin  !  "  cries  the 
huntsman,  and  he  is  emancipated.  Tro- 
jan next  responds,  and  the  tale  of  the 
Tufters  is  complete.  Leaving  the  pack 
to  raise  their  ineffectual  lamentations,  the 
harborer  proceeds  to  the  covert  to  which 
he  has  tracked  the  deer,  and  a  hind  with 
calf  are  roused,  which  the  hounds  follow 
close,  but  they  are  put  back,  for  we  want 
the  stag.  Again  the  dogs  are  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  the  forest  glade,  and  we  are 
all  alert.  A  far-away  faint  and  fainter 
"  Tally-ho  !  "  raises  and  depresses  in  turn 
our  expectations,  and  then  that  unmis- 
takable yell  which  announces  a  view  is 
heard,  and  this  time  'tis  the  antlered  mon- 
arch who  for  a  moment  reveals  himself  ; 
but  back  he  glides  ;  he  is  not  so  pressed 
that  he  must  move  off  yet,  and  we  follow 
the  sound  of  the  dogs  as  they  press 
nearer  and  nearer. 

At    length    a    rustle  and   a   pause,   one 
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more  moment  of  doubt  and  then  a  rusli, 
and  in  his  full  glory  and  majesty  on  the 
bank  of  the  wood  stands  the  noble  animal. 
He  pauses  again,  throws  back  his  ear,  and 
attentively  listens  ;  at  last  the  covert  is  no 
longer  safe  and  he  must  act  : 

But  ere  his  fleet  caree-  he  took 

The  dev.'drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook 

Like  crested  leader  ;  proud  and  high 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky. 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  sniffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 

That  heightened  as  the  dogs  drew  nigh  ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 

Is  not  that  bounding  trot  the  very 
poetry  of  motion  ?  And  when  he  ex- 
changes it  for  his  long,  easy,  steady  gal- 
lop, did  you  ever  witness  movement  more 
elastic  and  graceful? 

Xow,  my  friends,  draw  your  girths,  lend 
your  aid  to  stop  the  Tufters,  wait  patiently 
for  the  hounds  to  be  brought  up  and  laid 
on  the  scent  and  make  up  your  minds  for 
a  run.  We  shall  not  see  that  stag  again 
this  side  Brendon  Water.  A  shepherd  on 
the  moor,  who  had  seen  the  stag  pass, 
raises  his  hat  on  a  stick  and  away  we 
go.  The  eager  hounds,  "  with  souls  in 
arms  and  eager  for  the  prey,"  press  for- 
ward with  a  whimper  and  a  dash.  They 
are  off,  and 

the  full-mouthed  pack 

With  dreadful  concert  thunder  in  his  rear. 

On  I  on  !  over  uneven  ground  we  go,  at 
that  tremendous  pace  which  characterizes 
the  first  burst,  till  we  come  to  Badge- 
worthy  Water,  and  there  we  see  the 
hounds  are  checked.  This  is  the  critical 
moment  for  the  huntsman,  for  now  it  is 
wit  against  wit.  Has  he  turned  up  stream 
or  down  ? — that  is  the  question.  And  a 
difficult  one ;  for,  even  if  he  have  gone 
up,  the  water  may  carry  the  scent  down, 
and  the  hounds,  finding  it  going  down, 
may  be  misled  into  following  it  miles  be- 
fore the  error  is  discovered. 

The  huntsman's  reasoning  must  help  the 
dog,  and  there  is  in  this  case  just  the  evi- 
dence he  wants  ;  this  stag  has  gone  up 
stream  without  a  doubt,  for  there  down 
stream  he  can  decry  a  heron,  on  one  foot, 
darting  his  sharp,  black  eye,  busy  fishing 


for  his  lunch  ;  if  the  stag  had  passed  that 
way  he  would  have  been  off,  and  not  re- 
turned ;  that  is  settled.  He  did  not  go 
down.  Now  how  far  up  did  he  go  ?  Did 
he  roll  or  soil,  as  it  is  called,  and  pass 
across  here,  or  higher  ?  We  try  the  banks 
for  slot  as  he  went  in  ;  it  points  straight 
across.  We  pick  up  the  scent,  and  away, 
away  over  the  stone  walls,  and  onward, 
sidelong  up  the  hill,  stride  the  hounds, 
now  mute  as  mice  ;  the  slightest  whimper 
attests  the  hounds  are  on  a  burning  scent, 
and  far  away  on  the  decline  on  Scob  Hill 
we  view  our  quarry ;  again  he  turns  his 
head  to  water  —  this  time  the  impetuous 
Lynn.  Down  its  steep  combe  he  fhes, 
and  as  we  reach  the  head  of  the  ford  we 
see  the  pack  struggling  over  its  slippery 
boulders  and  through  its  foaming  waters, 
while  the  leading  hounds  are  carrying  up 
the  opposite  slope. 

And  many  a  gallant  stayed  perforce 
Was  fain  to  breath  his  faltering  horse, 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side 
Had  this  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

And  so,  still  on  and  on,  to  Coutisbury 
Common,  where  we  catch  the  fresh  and 
welcome  breezes  of  the  Channel,  and 
slacken,  for  the  pack  are  making  unmis- 
takably for  the  seashore,  and  as  we  turn 
into  one  of  the  steep  paths  of  Glenthorne 
overhanging  the  channel,  there  he  stands. 
Stride  by  stride  the  hounds  narrow  their 
distance  and  with  a  bound  the  foremost 
dog  has  reached  him  quick  as  lightning, 
with  a  forefoot  stroke  he  pays  the  penalty 
— a  bleeding  corpse  !  Will  the  stag  die 
here  ?  No  !  he  has  partly  regained  his 
wind  and  there  is  yet  one  way  of  escape 
left  and  he  will  take  it :  below  him  is  the 
beach  of  Glenthorne.  He  takes  one  hur- 
ried look  and  dares  the  desperate  leap.  It 
is  done  !  He  has  jumped  thirty  feet  on  to 
the  shore  and  the  next  moment  he  is  float- 
ing in  the  salt  sea  waves.  There  he  is  safe, 
for  there  he  is  master  ;  he  can  float  and  the 
hounds  must  swim,  and  he  knows  it. 

Well  may  the  ancient  Gascoigne  have 
written  of  the  chase  of  the  stag  : 

It    shaketh    off   all    slouth,   it  presses  down    all 

pryde, 
It  cheeres  the  heart,  it  glads  the  eye,   and   thro 

the  eares  doth  glyde. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


THE   CHAIRMAN. 


SUNDAY,  the  boys  found,  was  ob- 
served as  a  truce  in  the  great  never- 
to-be  -  ended  war  with  the  sopho- 
mores. They  could  then  go  about 
in  their  best  clothes.  The  rear  of  the 
old  chapel  was  devoted  to  freshmen,  and 
they  found  that  their  seats  were  not  half 
so  bad  as  Uncle  Dick  had  told  them.  Up 
in  the  high  galleries  sat  the  "  snab  " — 
as  they  were  called — the  pretty  daughters 
of  professors  and  visiting  cousins  and  sis- 
ters. At  the  close  of  service  it  was  great 
sport  to  see  President  Stout  walk  down 
the  middle  aisle  between  the  ranks  of 
bowing  seniors.  The  freshmen  were  sup- 
posed to  bow  and  keep  bowing  while  the 
upper  classes  passed  out — a  reminder  of 
the  old  fagging  days  at  Yale  —  but  the 
freshmen  usually  refused  to  bow  to  any- 
one except  the  dear  old  president,  for 
whom  everyone  seemed  to  have  so  much 
affection. 

It  was  rather  hard  being  obliged  to 
attend  afternoon  service  in  addition  to 
the  morning  ordeal.  The  sermons  were 
long  and  "knotty."  The  president  gener- 
ally had  some  keen,  hair-splitting  theo- 


logical point  he  wished  to  prove  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  edification  of 
the  theological  faculty,  who  sat  up  in  the 
gallery  and  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
chapel  who  appeared  at  all  interested. 
There  was  rarely  anything  said  applicable 
to  the  especial  needs  of  young  men,  ex- 
cept to  keep  up  as  far  as  possible  the 
general  week  -  day  notion  that  students 
were  all  particularly  sinful  as  a  class,  un- 
worthy of  anything  more  than  a  cold  tol- 
eration. 

The  week  succeeding  the  D.  K.  initia- 
tion their  York  -  street  room  was  pleas- 
antly adorned  with  more  than  a  dozen 
"  scalps."  It  was  great  fun  this  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa.  The  sophs  thought 
it  tremendously  impudent.  It  was  th'eir 
prerogative  to  steal  freshman  caps.  Sev- 
eral of  them  went  to  Thornton  and  com- 
plained. "  Umpty  -  four  "  was  carrying 
things  with  too  high  a  hand.  All  the 
good  old  customs  of  the  college  were  be- 
ing upset,  etc.  But  the  freshmen  per- 
sisted, and  the  rowing  began  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  faculty.  A  sophomore  by 
the  name  of  Bunsby  got  into  the  Euclid 
recitation  room  while  the  freshmen  were 
reciting  and  stole  over  twenty  hats.  In 
retaliation  a  freshman  by  the  name  of 
Best  stole  into  the  soph  recitation  room 
while  they  were  reciting  their  Agamem- 
non and  tried  to  get  away  with  all  the 
caps  on  the  hooks.  He  had  his  face  care- 
fully blacked  and  looked  like  a  darky. 
He  dressed  for  his  part,  and  corked  his 
hands,  his  neck  and  wrists. 

A  sophomore  caught  him  by  the  ankle 
as  he  was  making  his  exit  and  dragged 
him  into  the  room  before  the  entire  divis- 
ion. Then  Best  braved  it  out  as  best  he 
might.  He  had  the  "  gall  "  to  talk  darky 
lingo  to  good  old  Professor  Sadley,  who 
was  hearing  th'e  recitation  and  who  was 
imposed  upon.  He  pretended  to  cry,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  been  paid  a  quarter 
by  some  "  gemmen  "  to  get  the  hats,  an' 
was  mighty  sorry  he  done  it.  He  couldn't 
tell  the  names  of  the  gemmen.  Dey  was 
gemmen  though,  an'  showed  money. 

A  soph,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
'varsity  nine,  pretended  he  believed  Best 
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7cias  a  darky  and  led  him  out  of  the  room 
and  gave  him  a  "  boost "  that  sent  him 
flying  downstairs.  Best  was  "  spotted  " 
for  haz'ing  purposes  and  he  was  well 
roasted  later  in  winter  term,  but  the  fac- 
ulty never  "  rowed  "  him. 

The  house  on  York  street  soon  began 
to  have  a  reputation.  Jack  and  Harry  on 
the  second  floor  front  ;  Thornton,  the  great 
freshman  heavy  weight,  on  the  floor  above 
them  ;  Nevers,  Coles,  Ritch,  Steele  and 
others  on  the  rear  rooms  kept  things  very 
lively.  Mrs.  Gimly  they  discovered  — 
A^ery  much  after  the  manner  of  Harry's 
Andover  landlady  —  was  always  on  the 
Jioint  of  "  going  to  see  "  Professor  Gracher. 

The  noise  they  made  at  night — the 
wrestling  and  heavy  falls  in  Harry's  room, 
just  above  where  she  and  her  "  darter 
Samanthy,"  who  was  studying  to  be  a 
teacher,  sat  around  their  study  lamp  every 
■evening — was  not  calculated  to  soothe  her 
feelings.  The  boxing,  too,  disturbed  her. 
It  made  the  whole  house  shake  like  an 
■earthquake  from  garret  to  cellar.  The 
•everlasting  sophomores  she  was  able  to 
bar  out  of  the  house  ;  but  her  inmates 
-were  a  "  terrible  bad  lot "  she  told  Mrs. 
McGuiness,  who  kept  a  boarding  house 
across  the  street.  Mrs.  McGuiness  was  a 
swarthy,  tall,  strong  Irish  woman  who 
never  relied  upon  Professor  Gracher  or 
the  faculty  in  her  intercourse  with  fresh- 
men.    No,  indeed  ! 

"  What  do  you  do,  Mrs.  McGuiness, 
•when  them  freshmen 
make  sich  a  noise  ? 
It  gives  me  an'  me 
darter  headaches  both 
of  us  ;  an'  the  winders 
rattles." 

"  What  does  Oi  do  ?  " 
-answered  Mrs.  McGuin- 
ess. "Oi  tak's  'em  an' 
I  bunts  the  heads  o' 
wan  of  them  ag'in  the 
tother.  Shure  me  byes 
is  all  dacent  an'  quiet 
student  loike.  Shure 
they  till  me  Oi  have 
the  fadin'  of  Mr.  Alum, 
the  vally dicatorian. 
It's  him  an'  his  aunt, 
Miss  Alum,  boards  wi' 
me  ;  ha'  ye  sane  her  ? 
A  grit  tall  spook  I  call 
the  likes  av  her  !  Shure 
she  sez,  sez  she,  she's 
in  Umpty-four  hersel  ! 
I  see  her  snatch  wan  o' 


thim  bastes'  hats  thuther  night  as  shure 
as  guns  !  " 

Mrs.  Gimly  smiled  sadly.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  sophomores  as  "  bastes  "  was 
quite  to  her  taste.  She  knew  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guiness' tendency  to  draw  the  long  bow, 
however,  and  she  was  not  inclined  to  let 
the  last  statement  go  without  challeng- 
ing. 

"  Your  lady  boarder  stealing  a  sopho- 
more's hat  ? " 

"Oi  sane  her.  Shure  she  thought  none 
was  lookin'.  It's  her  nevvy  as  sneaks 
along,  coward  like,  fer  fear  o'  thim  bastes, 
to  his  recitation  —  him  the  vallydicato- 
rian  !  Shure  he  has  none  o'  thim  softmore 
scalps  hangin'  in  his  room  but  the  one  she 
stole.  She's  no  coward.  She's  fit  fer  to 
fight  the  loikes  o'  me  !  She  stands  by  her 
nevvy,  the  vallj'dicatorian,  like  death  to 
a  dead  nigger  !  Thim  limbs  o'  Satan  tried 
to  break  in  his  room  while  the  poor  lad 
was  larnin'  Greek  principles — an'  what 
did  Miss  Alum  do  ?  She  stood  her  ground 
till  I  come  up  an'  thim  softmores  is  wear- 
ing court  plaster  till  this  day,  an' she  stole 
the  hat  sos't  her  nevvy  would  be  con- 
sidered as  brave  as  the  nixt.  Shure  I  do 
be  expictin'  her  to  be  in  the  big  rush  next 
Saturday  !  " 

Mrs.  Gimly  went  sadly  into  the  house. 
The  night  before  there  had  been  a  general 
caucus  in  Harry  and  Jack's  room  to  elect 
a  captain  for  the  freshman  nine.  About 
forty  freshmen  had  crammed  and  jammed 
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themselves  into  the  room.  They  had 
wedged  themselves  in  so  tight  —  (for  it 
was  the  first  class  election  and  the  "  An- 
dover  crowd "  wanted  to  work  things 
their  own  way  with  Harry  as  their  candi- 
date)—  that  the  boy  who  was  crowded 
up  onto  the  top  of  the  bookcase  was 
unanimously  elected  the  chairman  of  the 
caucus,  and  the  boy  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  nearest  the  inkstand  was  elected 
secretary.  Several  had  baseball  bats  in 
their  hands  and  naturally  hammered  them 
on  the  floor  at  every  opportunity  given 
them  for  applause,  besides  stamping  and 
'rah,  'rahing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
Mrs.  Gimly  got  mad.  Her  daughter  Sa- 
manthy,  in  ringlets,  ran  upstairs  to  protest 
four  times.     It  was  of  no  use. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Gimly  announced, 
with  tremendous  solemnity,  that  nothing 
would  or  could  ever  soothe  her  feelings 
except  seeing  Professor  Gracher  !  To 
Professor  Gracher  she  would  go!  Noth- 
ing should  prevent  her  telling  him  about 
the  noise,  the  beer,  the  cigars,  the  boxing 
matches,  the  wrestling,  which  the  rules  of 
the  house  forbade,  as  they  knew  !  Harry, 
who  had  had  experiences  in  Andover  of 
a  similar  nature,  hastily  passed  the  hat 
around  through  the  rooms  and  collected 
$5.  This  he  placed  in  an  envelope  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  freshmen  in  the 
house,  who  invaded  Mrs.  Gimly's  parlor 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
oratory  and  fulsome  eulogy  presented  to 
her  in  due  form. 

"  It  was  a  token,"  he  said,  "  of  their  es- 
teem and  love.  They  had  learned  in  the 
few  weeks  they  had  been  at  Yale  to  love 
Mrs.  Gimly  like  a  mother.  They  had  no 
mother  there  at  college  ;  they  needed  some- 
one to  love  them,  to  care  for  them.  Mrs. 
Gimly  could  act  in  loco  parentis.  She  could 
love  them  even  if  by  accident  there  was 
more  noise  than  they  could  otherwise 
wish."  Samanthy  wept,  Mrs.  Gimly  grew 
less  stern.  She  accepted  the  $5  and  did 
not  visit  her  dear  Professor  Gracher. 

They  elected  Harry  captain  by  about 
ten  majority  at  the  class  meeting  held  in 
Tutor  Smile's  recitation  room.  The  An- 
dover crowd  carried  the  class,  as  they  gen- 
erally do  at  Yale,  and  for  several  days 
Harry  devoted  himself  to  selecting  a  nine. 
The  plan  was  to  play  a  few  games  with 
other  classes  in  the  fall,  and  keep  the  nine 
in  a  sort  of  semi-training  through  the 
winter.  Some  time  in  May  they  played 
the  Harvard  freshmen,  and  the  record 
showed    that    they    very    generally    won. 


Jack  Rives,  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
water,  had  naturally  taken  to  rowing  at 
first.  He  was  strong  and  plucky,  and  in 
the  first  freshman  crew  chosen  for  the  fall 
races  at  Lake  Saltonstall  in  the  ensuing 
October.  Men  got  on  the  crew  then  who 
afterward  were  never  heard  of  on  the  wa- 
ter— clumsy  men,  thick-waisted  men,  with 
narrow  chests  and  scarecrow  backs,  who 
never  could  pull  their  weight. 

The  freshmen  crew  always  did  well  at 
Saltonstall,  however,  showing  the  effect 
of  pure  ambition  triumphing  over  ob- 
stacles !  It  was  before  the  days  of  the 
new  boat  house,  and  the  training  had  ta 
be  done  from  the  old,  barn-like  structure 
near  the  steamboat  wharf.  The  fresh- 
men were  taken  in  hand  by  Bob  Clark, 
and  their  first  row  in  the  barge  made  most 
of  them  wish  they  had  never  indulged  in 
any  aquatic  ambition.  They  came  home 
with  sore  hands  and  lame  backs.  Rowing 
was  a  terribly  serious  business  with  Bob. 
"  Eyes  in  the  boat  there,  freshmen  ! " 
"  Now,  all  get  together  !  "  "  Is  this  the 
best  six  men  [they  rowed  sixes  in  those 
days]  you've  got  ?  Why,  you'll  never 
move  the  boat  over  the  first  mile  !  "  With 
that  the  poor  freshmen  would  splash  and 
splutter,  and  Bob  would  say  in  anguish  : 
"  I  can  call  any  six  men  in  off  the  street, 
who  will  do  better  than  you  ! " 

They  rowed  in  a  wide  old  barge  called 
the  Black  Maria,  and  were  to  be  al- 
lowed a  start  of  five  minutes  over  a  two- 
mile  course.  Jack  Rives  wished  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  baseball  with  Harry. 
He  began  to  have  unpleasant  blisters  on 
his  hands  and  rheumatic  pains  in  his  back. 
Still,  he  didn't  give  up.  He  stuck  it  out,, 
and  his  crew  won  in  fine  form  at  Spring- 
field.   

Chapter  IX. 

"  Hoop-la  !    Hoop-la  !  Umpty-three  !  ^ 
"  Whooperup  !    Whooperup  for  Umpty- 
four  !  " 

These  were  the  cries  the  facetious 
sophs  and  freshmen  clubs  marched 
through  York  street  and  kept  step  by 
nearly  every  night.  It  was  hardly  safe 
for  a  "  fresh "  to  go  about  alone  those 
first  weeks.  Already  Jack  and  Harry 
had  many  a  cap  snatched  from  their  heads, 
but  as  they  had  a  collection  of  five  very 
much  damaged  soph  hats,  or  "  scalps  "  as 
they  were  called,  hanging  in  their  room, 
they  felt  they  had  made  adequate  re- 
prisals, and  their  collection  had  only 
just  begun.     It  got   to  be  so  that  sophs 
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and  freshmen  went  to  recitation  in  the 
queerest  old  straw  hats  and  broken  down 
beavers,  so  that  if  in  the  /iic/rc  they  lost 
them  they  didn't  care. 

One  of  the  sophomores  who  gave  the 
freshmen  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was 
named  Joe  Briggs,  or  "  Lambda  Chi " 
Briggs.  He  was  a  tall,  red-haired  chap 
from  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  They 
called  him  "  Lambda  Chi  "  because  in  the 
previous  year  he  was  initiated  into  that 
society  as  the  greenest  freshman  in  his 
class.  "  He  had  no  idea  of  anything  at 
all,"  said  a  friend  in  Umpty-four  who  had 
known  about  it.  He  would  do  anything 
they  told  him.  He  went  about  the  first 
week  he  was  in  college  slapping  pro- 
fessors and  upper-class  men  on  the  back, 
and  saying,  "  How  are  you  to-day  ?  "  be- 
cause the  sophs  put  him  up  to  it.  He 
slapped  President  Stout  on  the  back  and 
threw  the  kindly  old  gentleman  into  a 
coughing  fit.  He  tried  it  on  Professor 
Walker,  but  the  latter  turned  on  him  and 
gave  him  an  indignant  and  powerful  box 
on  the  ear.  They  told  him  to  leave  off 
wearing  a  collar  and  necktie,  which  he 
did  for  a  week.  They  invited  him  to 
faculty  meetings,  and  got  him  into  all  sorts 
of  scrapes,  and  then  they  "  Lambda 
Chied  "  him  in  earnest.  They  stole  him 
out  of  his  room  one  night  and  carried 
him  out  to  East  Rock  in  a  hack.  Then 
they  had  a  grand  powwow  up  there, 
dressed  like  Indians,  and  they  tied  Briggs 
to  a  stake  and  made  ready  to  roast  him. 

The  poor  fellow  was  stripped  down  to 
'■'■  piieris  jiaturallibusqice"  as  he  said  after- 
ward, and  had  to  make  his  way  back  to 
his  room  in  an  undershirt  !  Naturally 
when  Briggs  came  to  be  a  sophomore  he 
wanted  to  keep  up  the  "  grand  old  cus- 
tom "  of  "  Lambda  Chi  for  the  benefit 
of  Umpty-four.  Harry  fully  believed 
that  Caswell,  Storrs  and  Holland  and  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  committee  of  D.  K. 
had  not  condoned  and  would  not  forgive 
him  for  Uncle  Dick's  dinner  at  Charlie 
Gradley's.  He  felt  that  trouble  was 
brewing  for  him.  Jack  Rives,  too,  got 
himself  quickly  into  trouble.  He  snatch- 
ed Caswell's  cap  one  night.  It  had 
"  Umpty  -  three  "  on  it  in  white  patent 
leather  letters.  Jack  persisted  in  wear- 
ing it  to  recitation,  and  of  course  -it 
made  the  sophomores  perfectly  furious. 
It  was  such  a  "  dare  "  and  showed  so 
much  "  gall,"  they  said. 

Twice  Caswell  and  his  friends  tried  to 
get   into    Mrs.   Gimly's    and    haze    those 


"  cheeky  freshmen,"  but  Mrs.  Gimly  knew 
the  "  softmores  "  by  instinct,  and  refused 
to  open  the  front  door,  and  threatened, 
if  they  persisted,  to  call  a  policeman  ; 
Harry  and  his  friends  sat  in  the  open  win- 
dow of  their  room  on  the  second  story  and 
jeered  at  them.  Caswell  shook  his  fist  at 
Rives,  who  wore  his  cap.  "  You're  too 
sassy  !  "  he  bawled  out ;  "  it's  time  you 
were  in  heaven  !  You  know  too  much  for 
this  earth."  "  Caswell,  it's  a  pity  you 
don't  know  a  little  w^r-?,  isn't  it !"  laughed 
Harry.  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  right 
you  have  to  snatch  sophomore  caps  ;  it's 
contrary  to  every  tradition  in  Yale  Col- 
lege." 

"  We're  going  to  establish  a  new  one 
then." 

The  sophomores  on  the  sidewalk  below 
held  a  consultation.  Mrs.  Gimly  stood 
peeking  out  of  the  front  door,  holding  the 
fort  as  it  were.     Harry  called  down  : 

"  See  here,  Caswell,  I'll  go  out  now  [it 
was  about  9  p.  m.]  and  wrestle  you  best 
two  out  of  three  for  a  dinner  for  the 
crowd,  or  I'll  meet  you  and  box  four 
rounds  with  hard  gloves,  or  I'll  back  our 
dog  Stamp  against  any  dog  in  the  sopho- 
more class.     Come  now  ! 

Caswell  and  his  friends  walked  off,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  him. 

And  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day.  The 
freshmen  eating  club,  which  Harry  and 
Jack  joined,  was  not  far  from  their  rooms 
on  York  street,  and  the  swell  soph  eating 
club,  which  Holland,  Caswell,  Guthrie, 
Storrs,  etc.,  belonged  to,  was  in  the  next 
house  but  one. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  men  in  each 
club,  and  they  contained  the  pick  of  each 
class.  Hostilities  between  the  two  clubs 
began  to  grow  very  bitter.  They  had 
had  two  or  three  sidewalk  rushes.  But 
hard  feeling  culminated  on  Wednesday 
night  —  the  week  which  ended  in  the 
grand  annual  class  rush  after  the  ball 
game  at  Hamilton  Park  on  Saturday. 

It  seemed  that  Thornton,  who  knew  a  lot 
of  New  Haven  people,  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  a  sophomore  german  that  night 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  wealthy  resi- 
dents on  Temple  street.  He  mentioned 
the  fact  casually  at  supper  (they  always 
dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day)  at  their 
eating  club,  which  was  located  in  a  house 
on  York  street  on  a  block  farther  west 
than  Mrs.  Gimly's. 

"  I  wish  we  could  go,  too,"  laughed  Har- 
ry. "  It  would  be  good  fun  to  cut  out 
Caswell  and  the  sophomores." 
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"Let's  get  through  early,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  have  a  rush  after  supper.  They 
won't  want  to  and  we  can  have  some  fun 
with  them.  If  any  of  ^hem  happen  to 
have  on  dress  suits,  why,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,  that's  all." 

"I  think  we'll  get  enough  rushing  at 
Hamilton  Park,"  said  Thornton.  "Be- 
sides, Bob  Clark  told  me  to  look  out  and 
not  get  strained  ;  our  race  at  Lake  Sal- 
tonstall  comes  off  in  four  weeks,  you 
know,  Jack." 

"  You  get  strained  !  "  laughed  Jack 
Rives. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  frightened,  but  I  have  to 
do  most  of  the  work,  you  know  ;  it  comes 
on  me.  You,  Coles,  Nevers  and  Rives, 
light  weights,  can  go  flying  off  into  the 
darkness  any  time,  but  I  can't  get  away. 
I  always  seem  to  have  three  or  four 
sophomores  on  my  back  at  once.  These 
night  rushes  are  all  very  fine  if  it's  only 
leg  work.  But  you  see,  when  a  man  like 
Bellamy  Storrs  or  big  Guthrie  gets  to  tack- 
ling you,  it's  deuced  hard  work." 

"But  you  threw  Bellamy  Storrs  twice 
last  week." 

"Yes,  and  now  he's  fierce  to  throw  me. 
He   won't   be  really  satisfied   until  I  roll, 
him  over  in  the  mud  again,  and   it  makes 
me  sore  to  think  of  it." 

Jack  Rives,  who  had  gone  out  as  a 
scout,  ran  in  again  to  say  the  sophs  were 
coming  out  of  their  club,  and  had  formed 
two  by  two.  There  were  four  or  five  of 
them  in  dress  suits  ready  for  the  party. 

It  seemed  such  a  good  and  opportune 
time  to  have  a  little  sport  with  them  that 
even  big  Thornton  reached  his  cap  from 
a  peg  with  the  remark  : 

"  Well,  fellows,  we  can  have  a  little  talk 
with  them  anyhow.'^ 

Thornton  put  on  his  hat  very  tight  and 
they  all  went  out,  some  with  their  caps 
in  their  belts. 

"  Now,  then,  let's  form  three  abreast 
and  go  after  them  on  the  double  quick," 
said  Harry.  "  Let's  try  to  pass  'em  on 
the  inside.  If  they  get  shoved  in  the 
gutter  it's  their  own  lookout.    Come  on  !  " 

They  formed  as  he  suggested  and  very 
soon  caught  up  with  the  rear  ranks  of 
the  sophomores.  A  favorable  opportunity 
occurring  they  pushed  in  between  the 
sophs  and  the  fence.  The  sophs  were  in 
no  mood  for  rushing — they  weren't  dressed 
for  it  —  and  stormed  loudly  and  vigor- 
ously at  the  freshmen.  But  they  could 
not  help  fighting  for  their  rights.  It 
ended  in  being  the    toughest    night    row 


since  1).  K.  initiation  night.  Nearly 
everyone  had  his  coat  ripped  off  his  back. 
The  sophs,  in  dress  suits,  fought  like 
tigers.  But  Harry  and  Thornton  got 
hold  of  one  after  another  and  down  they 
rolled  over  and  over  in  the  miry  street 
near  the  library.  Caswell  lost  his  temper 
outright.  He  drew  off  and  struck  Harry 
a  sounding  thwack  on  the  jaw,  which 
Harry  returned  v^^ith  interest  in  the  left 
optic.  Caswell  tore  madly  at  his  dress 
coat,  which  he  gave  someone  to  hold. 
He  wanted  to  fight  it  out  then  and  there. 
Our  hero,  though  not  so  heavy  as  Caswell, 
was  more  than  willing.  He  was  in  much 
better  training.  "You  scoundrels,"  Cas- 
well yelled,  "  to  lay  for  us  when  you  see 
we're  dressed  for  a  party.  But  I  don't 
care  how  I'm  dressed — I'm  ready  now. 
Come  on,  Chestleton — I  may  as  well  lick 
you  now  as  ever  !  " 

Harry  put  up  his  "  dukes,"  but  the  crowd 
interfered  and  stopped  it.  Captain  Mc- 
Kensie,  of  the  football  team,  a  junior,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  college, 
came  running  up  to  see  what  the  row  was 
about.  He  read  the  freshman  class  a  lec- 
ture as  soon  as  he  learned  the  facts.  **  By 
Jove!"  he  said,  indignantly,  "you  fresh- 
men are  getting  to  be  a  confounded  nui- 
sance in  college.  You  haven't  been  here 
two  weeks,  but  you  are  at  it  night  and  day  ! 
Here  these  gentlemen  were  on  their  way 
to  their  rooms,  peaceably  minding  their 
own  business,  and  going  to  a  'shindig' 
afterward.  What  right  had  you  to  rush 
them  ?  You'll  get  the  whole  college  down 
on  you  if  you  keep  this  sort  of  thing  up. 
Rushing  is  all  very  well — and  you'll  get 
your  fill  Saturday,  if  the  faculty  don't  stop 
it.  But  you  sophs  have  brought  the  whole 
thing  down  on  yourselves.  You've  tried 
hazing,  and  you've  tried  to  keep  our  class 
from  stealing  freshmen  from  D.  K.  Why, 
juniors  have  always  been  allowed  to  steal 
a  few  freshmen,  and  rush  them  in  without 
initiation.  It  always  was,  till  this  year, 
one  of  our  rights.  Now,  there  are  tradi- 
tions of  the  college  that  you've  got  to  re- 
spect." (Cries  of  "Come  off  thereof,  papa," 
from  sundry  freshmen  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd.)  "One  is  that  rushing  shan't 
take  place  every  night  of  the  week,  and 
cap  snatching  ought  to  stop  altogether 
alter  Saturday." 

And  so  the  crowd  dispersed.  Harry, 
Jack  and  Thornton  in  a  freak  of  boyish 
generosity  loaned  their  own  dress  suits  to 
the  sophs  who  were  the  most  damaged. 
They  were  accepted  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
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none  of  them  cared  very  much  about  the 
loss  of  their  evening  clothes.  Caswell 
laughed  and  said  : 

"  You're  the  cheekiest  fresh  I  ever  saw. 
But  hanged  if  you're  not  good  fighters, 
and  I  don't  care.  Wait  till  next  Saturday 
and  we'll  do  you  up  in  great  shape  !  " 

He  put  on  Harry's  dress  clothes  and 
got  a  friend  to  chalk  his  eye.  He  had  no 
hard  feelings !  Harry  admired  him  as  he 
strolled  off  to  the  party,  a  cigarette  in 
his  mouth,  "  like  a  gentleman,"  with  a 
haughty,  superior  swagger. 

Meanwhile  every  afternoon  Harry  and 
Jack  meandered  on  the  slow  horse  car  out 
to  Hamilton  Park,  where  Captain  Hard- 
ing, of  the  'varsit}^  (then  called  "  univer- 
sity ")  nine,  was  arranging  some  class 
games  for  the  fall,  in  order  to  test  the  abil- 
ity of  men  who  wished  to  get  on  the  differ- 
ent class  nines. 

Numbers  of  students  walked  or  rode  out 
to  the  ball  ground  every  afternoon.  The 
freshmen  thus  made  a  number  of  ac- 
quaintances among  the  upper-class  men. 
Hoadley,  the  celebrated  back  stop  or 
catcher  of  Yale  for  the  previous  four  years, 
and  who  had  sworn  to  stay  in  college  un- 
til they  beat  Harvard,  if  it  took  a  lifetime  ; 


Murdoch,  the  first  base — a  hulking  big  fel- 
low, with  a  handsome  blond  face,  who 
was  a  terrific  batsman,  but  who  was  slow 
in  getting  arour*i  the  bases  ;  Stranahan, 
a  capital  left  fielder,  whom  they  had 
known  when  he  was  at  Andover.  The  lat- 
ter told  them  how  it  was  that  Harvard  had 
been  able  to  win  so  many  years  running. 

"They've  beaten  us  since  1864,"  said 
he,  "  and  for  the  last  four  years  it  is  all 
owing  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Andover." 

"  Rather  to  the  faculty,"  said  Harding, 
"  who  cut  their  own  noses  off !  " 

"  You  see  Bush — Archy  Bush — of  Al- 
bany, one  of  the  finest  baseball  players 
ever  on  a  college  nine,  was  at  Andover, 
and  so  were  White  and  two  other  men 
who  now  make  up  the  Harvard  team. 
Well,  a  lot  of  them  went  over  to  Law- 
rence one  day,  contrary  to  Unk's  rule.  I 
believe  they  went  over  to  play  a  match 
with  the  local  team.  It  was  perfectly 
harmless  what  they  did.  But  Unk  got 
hold  of  it,  and  you  know  what  a  disciplin- 
arian he  is. 

"  It  was  just  after  they  had  graduated 
from  Andover  too,  and  Unk  had  really 
no  control  over  them  whatever.  The  only 
thino:  he  could  do  was  to  withhold  their 
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letters  to  the  faculty  saying  they  were 
'  O.  K.'  Well,  the  faculty  asked  for  the 
letters.  There  were  no  letters.  What  !  no 
letters  ?  Then  you  can't  'enter  Yale  Col- 
lege, said  the  faculty,  and,  by  Jove,  they 
were  just  cutting  their  own  noses  off,  for 
four  of  the  best  infield  Harvard  ever  has 
had  would  have  all  come  to  Yale  straight. 
Yes,  sir  !  Oh,  Harvard  took  them  right  in, 
you  bet  she  did  !  She  knows  a  good  thing 
when  she  sees  it  !  But  the  Yale  faculty 
has  seen  Harvard,  who  was  behind  us  in 
numbers  in  '65,  walk  right  up  and  pass  us, 
and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  baseball." 

"  Of  course  !  "  was  the  general  assent, 
for  the  car  was  full  of  ball  players. 
"  Yale  has  been  run  too  long  by  old 
fogies  living  up  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Connecticut,"  said  Captain  Harding.  "  It's 
falling  back  while  Harvard  is  pushing 
ahead.  Yale  isn't  any  monastery,  nor  are 
we  all  going  to  be  ministers.  But  I  defy 
anyone  to  tell  me  of  any  institution  more 
behind  the  age  than  Yale  is  to-day  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  of  several  ! " 
laughed  Stranahan.  "  There's  Union  and 
Hamilton  and  Princeton  and  Amherst, 
they  are  to  a  still  greater  degree  run  by 
the  old  fogies.  Yale  is  at  least  holding 
her  own,  and  I  believe  she's  going  to  take 
a  great  leap  ahead  in  a  few  years." 

"  Yale  goes  ahead  or  falls  behind  just  as 
the  University  nine  wins  or  not^it's  the 
best  weather  gauge  Yale  can  get,"  said 
Harding,  "  and  we're  going  to  change 
things  next  summer,  sure,"  and  he  looked 
at  Harry  encouragingly. 

Stamp,  who  always  accompanied  the 
boys  wherever  they  went,  emitted  a  low 
fierce  growl. 

"That's  the  talk,  old  boy,"  said  Harry, 
laughing.  And  so  they  reached  Hamil- 
ton Park.  

Chapter  X. 

The  great  eventful  Saturday  of  the  an- 
nual rush  came  at  last  at  Hamilton  Park. 
A  ball  game  in  which  Harry  pitched  and 
Jack  caught  for  the  freshmen  came  off 
at  2,  and  in  which  the  juniors,  who  had 
out  an  inferior  nine,  were  badly  beaten, 
16 — 4.  They  stopped  the  game  in  the 
eighth  inning,  and  the  excitement  began 
in  earnest  as  the  two  classes  prepared  for 
the  rush. 

The  day  was  warm  and  clear.  There 
were  rows  of  carriages,  for  New  Haven  is 
always  glad  to  turn  out  at  all  these  col- 
lege affairs.  Pretty  girls  who  had  cousins 
or  brothers  in  the  sophomore  or  freshman 


class  were  pale  with  fear,  for  there  was 
always  a  great  deal  of  danger  connected 
with  the  rush,  especially  to  small,  slightly- 
built  men,  who  were  apt  to  fall  down  and 
get  trampled  on.  Far  to  the  north  and 
west  loomed  up  the  rugged  front  of  West 
Rock,  and  the  fresh  wind  from  the  Sound 
gave  the  air  a  cool,  delicious  saltness  and 
put  heart  into  the  men.  The  sophomores, 
five  deep,  formed  over  by  first  base  and 
the  freshmen  on  the  home  plate.  The 
seniors  marshaled  the  sophs  and  the 
juniors  the  freshmen.  A  dozen  men  on 
either  side  were  deputized  to  act  as 
"  scouts,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  pull  men 
out  of  the  opposing  ranks  and  break  up 
the  strength  of  the  on-rush  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Nearly  the  entire  college  was  present, 
and  quantities  of  "  townies  "  and  "  micks" 
and  some  Harvard  men  down  from  Cam- 
bridge and  Columbia  men  from  New  York 
to  see  the  fun. 

The  soph  column,  with  three  'varsity 
crew  men,  and  two  stout  fellows  who 
rowed  on  their  class  crew  in  the  front 
rank,  with  Bob  Clark  as  head  scout, 
made  a  most  formidable  and  terrible  array. 
The  freshmen  put  their  tall  men  in  front, 
and  some  of  them  were  p'oor  material,  with 
merely  length  without  breadth  or  thickness 
but  they  outnumbered  the  sophs,  and 
made  up  by  their  numbers  what  they 
lacked  in  strength.  Both  sides  locked 
arms,  and  the  outside  men  of  each  rank 
had  their  arms  about  the  waists  of  the 
men  in  front  of  them.  It  made  two 
solid  masses  of  men,  of  about  125  on  one 
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side  and  150  on  the  other,  going  against 
each  other  end  on,  and,  as  someone  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Something  was  bound  to 
give  way." 

The  two  front  ranks  leaned  back  on  a 
slant  and  the  ranks  behind  them  stood 
massed  together  in  a  solid  phalanx. 

"  Umpty-three,  Umpty-three  !  "  shouted 
the  oncoming  sophs,  keeping  step. 

"Umpty-four,  Umpty-four  !  "  answered 
the  chorus  of  freshmen,  with  their  lock- 
step  in  unison. 

The  head  of  the  two  columns  slowly 
and  with  terrible  earnestness  came  to- 
gether end  on.  The  scouts  had  orders 
not  to  get  in  their  work  until  the  two 
classes  jammed  together.  Jack  was  in 
the  third  rank  and  Harry  was  a  scout. 
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*'  Boom,  boom,  Umpty-four  !  " 

''  Come,  close  up  there  !  "  shouted  the 
juniors  who  acted  as  marshals,  "  Close 
up  !  "  and  they  went  skirmishing  around 
the  freshmen  cohorts,  pressing  the  men 
closer  together  and  advising  the  scouts 
or  skirmishers  hov  to  "  hook  "  out  their 
men. 

The  two  opposing  armies  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  A  great  hush  fell  on  every- 
one. There  was  Bob  Clark,  the  best 
wrestler  ever  in  college,  looking  like  a 
fiend  in  a  red  shirt,  with  fire  in  his  eye, 
crouching  as  he  came  along,  ready  like  a 
tiger  to  leap  upon  the  freshman  ranks. 
There  was  the  fat  Holland,  still  maintain- 
ing the  leadership  of  his  class  and  giving 
orders  which  men  much  his  superior  in 
athletic  affairs  obeyed  without  question. 
They  said  his  head  was  "  level."  On  they 
came  slowly,  moving  like  two  huge  levia- 
thans on  the  green,  close -cut  turf.  As 
the  ranks  came  within  talking  distance 
they  jeered  and  taunted  and  threatened 
each  other  with  instant  annihilation. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  fresh  !  You're  done  for 
this  time  !  "  "  Say  your  prayers,  fresh- 
men, we're  going  to  sweep  you  into  the 
Sound!"  "Say  good-bye  to  mamma, 
freshy,"  etc.  The  freshmen  answered 
'•  Umpty  fooooor  !  "  with  a  roar.  "  There'll 
be  no  more  Umpty-three  after  to-day  !  " 
"  Good-bye,  sophies  !  " 

Now!  They  came  within  five  feet, 
three  feet,  then  an  impulse  from  both 
sides  and  from  behind  and  they  were 
pressing  each  other's  life  out. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  I'm  fiat  as  a  pan- 
cake !  "  cried  Holland,  who  was  so  fat 
that  he  could  not  be  entirely  "squoze  " 
out  of  his  breath.  The  front  rank  were 
carried  up  in  the  air  off  their  feet  ;  the 
next  rank  could  just  touch  their  toes  to 
the  ground  ;  the  third  rank  had  the  hard- 
est squeeze,  and  all  the  while  each  side 
behind  these  ranks  were  shouting  cries  of 
defiance  and  pushing  like  oxen. 

"  Shove,  freshmen,  shove  !  "  shouted  the 
juniors,  who  had  gotten  out  of  the  way. 

Neither  side  gave  way  exactly,  but  what 
happened  was  this  : 


and  round  and  round  they  struggled  as  if 
on  a  pivot,  the  scouts  pulling  out  man 
after  man  on  each  side,  and  as  the  grand 
rush  melted  up  into  a  promiscuous  shov- 
ing and  hauling  a  number  of  individual 
wrestling  matches  took  place.  Harry 
found  himself  pitted  against  the  re- 
doubtable Bob  Clark,  and  he  realized  that 
a  ring  had  formed  around  them  and  that  it 
was  to  be  a  decisive  battle.  Harry  had  al- 
ready achieved  a  reputation  second  only 
to  Thornton  in  his  class  as  a  wrestler,  and 
Bob  Clark  was  famous  as  never  having 
been  yet  thrown  in  two  years.  By  this 
time  Clark  had  his  red  shirt  torn  half  off 
his  broad  back,  and  the  perfect  oarsman's 
"barrel"  showed  itself  plainly  through 
it.  His  arms  were  small.  He  had  very 
little  "beef."  But  for  strength,  wind, 
depth  of  chest  and  splendid  power  of 
loins,  no  such  man  had  ever  entered  Yale 
before.  He  was  not  quite  as  tall  as 
Harry,  and  our  hero's  agile  lithe  figure 
and  his  good  legs  would  have  seemed  to 
an  ignorant  bystander  to  be  fully  the 
equals  of  the  great  Clark. 

They  "  felt  "  for  each  other  for  a  few 
moments,  then  came  together,  then  ap- 
peared to  "  teter  "  for  a  moment,  dancing 
about  on  their  tiptoes,  and  then  came  the 
crashing  fall — poor  Harry  was  underneath, 
but  quick  as  a  cat  he  twisted  as  he  fell, 
and  Bob  had  a  job  to  get  him  on  his  back. 
He  pulled  and  hauled  and  tugged,  but 
Harry  would  not  be  turned.  The  sweat 
stood  out  on  their  foreheads.  But  it  was 
with  Harry  as  he  expected  and  he  played 
his  game.  He  stuck  to  the  ground,  and 
Bob  could  not  work  him  over  on  his  back 
to  save  his  life  !  Umpty-four  men  shout- 
ed themselves  hoarse.  Once  Harry  nearly 
had  to  yield,  but  he  was  so  spry  that  he 
was  on  his  stomach  again  quickly,  and 
Bob  Clark  had  the  job  to  do  over  again. 
He  clung  to  Bob's  legs,  "  like  a  kitten  to 
a  hot  brick,"  as  the  juniors  said,  and 
at  last  Bob  said,  good  naturedly  :  "  It's 
an  all  -  day  job,  freshman  ;  I'll  call  it  a 
draw  !  " 

Then  Harry  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
had  no  shirt  on  at  all,  but  his  flashing  eyes, 
his  jolly  smile,  told  the  story.  It  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life. 

Then  the  classes  formed  again.  It 
was  the  same  thing  as  before,  only  harder 
and  fiercer  and  more  earnest.  The  fresh- 
men were  not  quite  so  scared.  They 
realized  that  they  had  greater  numbers, 
and  if  they  kept  cool  they  could  hold 
their  own.     They  bumped  together  as  be- 
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fore  and  the  appearance  of  things  was^ 
little  chansred. 


But  at  this  juncture,  as  the  freshmen 
were  winning,  there  came  the  dreadful 
cry — 

"  Man  down  !  Man  down  I  !  " 
A  freshman  had  fainted  in  the  heat  and 
pressure  and  had  fallen  ;  the  crowd  passed 
over  his  body.  They  broke  ranks  and 
lifted  him  out.  They  thought  he  was 
dead.  His  face  was  deathly  white  and  his 
tongue  hung  out  of  his  mouth.  His  name 
was  Finck,  and  he  was  the  boy  they  had 
already  nicknamed  "  Baby  Fmck  "  because 
he  cried  over  his  entrance  examination 
with  his  father,  mother  and  sister.  But  he 
had  been  brave  enough  in  the  rush.     He 
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was  in  the  fourth  rank  both  times.  It 
looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  fit. 

Two  or  three  surgeons  ran  up  as  he  lay 
flat  on  his  back  on  the  grass.  They  felt 
him  over  and  found  that  he  had  two  ribs 
broken  and  his  foot  was  crushed.  Pres- 
ently he  came  to  and  called  faintly, 
"  Water  !  "  Finck's  catastrophe  precipi- 
tated many  others.  A  sophomore  fainted 
and  had  to  be  carried  away.  Then  the 
crowd  of  sophs — half  of  them  shirtless  and 
sa?ts  culottes — made  for  the  park  gate  on 
the  run.  It  was  their  plan  to  hold  the 
gateway  against  the  freshmen  and  pre- 
vent their  return  to  college. 

Bellamy  Storrs  and  "Big"  Guthrie  led 
their  class  toward  the  side  gate.  The 
main  gate  of  the  park  was  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant,  looking  toward  West 
Rock,  but  the  side  gate  to  the  east,  which 
everyone  took  who  walked  in  from  the 
ball  ground,  consisted  of  one  large,  heavy 
wooden  door  about  seven  feet  wide.  The 
high  wooden  fence  was  strongly  built, 
and  if  the  freshmen  could  not  break 
through  the  sophomore  guard  they  would 
be  obliged  to  walk  away  over  to  the  other 
entrance,  amid  the  jeers  and  hootings  of 
.  the  entire  college. 

The  sophomores  quickly  locked  the 
gate  and  thrust  a  wooden  stanchion 
through  the  iron  latch.  They  then  formed 
in  front  of  the  gate  and  awaited  the  fresh- 
men's onset. 

The  freshmen  halted  at  a  little  dis- 
tance and  held  a  consultation  of  war. 
There  was  a  pile  of  timber  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  race  track  which  environed 
the  ball  ground,  with  which  some  work- 
men were  repairing  the  track  fence. 
Thornton  and  several  others  seized  upon 
a  long  stick. 

"  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  through," 
cried  Thornton.  "  Here  !  form  on  this 
stick,  and  then  make  a  charge  on  the 
double  quick.  I'll  warrant  there  won't  be 
a  sophomore  who  will  stand  up  against 
the  gate  when  we  ram  this  through  the 
crowd." 

As  the  freshmen  began  to  form  along 
the  piece  of  timber  there  was  evidently 
some  commotion  in  the  sophomore  pha- 
lanx. No  one  seemed  to  be  particularly 
willing  to  be  impaled  on  the  end  of  that 
formidable-looking  ram,  and  as  the  fresh- 
men moved  forward  faster  and  faster 
there  was  evidently  great  consternation. 

A  body  of  sophs  came  out  and  met  the 
freshmen  and  tried  to  arrest  their  prog- 
ress.    But    the    freshmen   had  learned  a 
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.  thing  or  two,  and  their  skirmishers  tackled 
•the  sophomores  and  kept  them  busy, 
while  the  main  body,  led  by  Thornton, 
kept  on  their  way. 

As  they  neared  the  gate  with  their  ram 
they  broke  into  a  fast  trot.  Nothing  could 
withstand  them,  except  perhaps  a  stone 
wall  ten  feet  thick  ! 

Thornton  as  captain  shouted  his  orders  : 
"  All  together  now  !    Let  her  go  ! 

The  sophs  broke  right  and  left.  The 
ram  struck  the  gate  near  the  lock,  and 
the  whole  affair  broke  off  its  hinges.  The 
freshmen,  with  a  loud  shout,  burst  through 
and  out  of  the  park.  Then,  on  the  way 
home,   Bob    Clark,   Storrs  and  other   big 


sides  of  the  street  were  wrestling,  fight- 
ing and  grimy  students,  half  their  clothes 
torn  off  their  backs.  Jack  Rives  had  to 
walk  home  in  a  linen  duster  ;  he  had  lost 
— everything  but  honor  !  But  he  was  full 
of  that  I  Everyone — seniors,  juniors,  theo- 
logs,  townies  —  admitted  that  it  was  a 
great  day  for  the  new  class  of  Umpty- 
four.  As  they  neared  the  city,  they  formed 
two  by  two,  and  sang  : 

Here's  to  Umpty-four, 

Drink  her  down,  drink  her  down! 
Here's  to  Umpty-four, 
For  she  licked  the  Sophomore, 

Drink  her  down!  down!  down! 

And  so  the  great  rush  ended,  and  poor 
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sophs  wrestled  nearly  every  strong  fresh- 
man there  was  in  the  class.  Storrs  was 
thrown  twice  by  Thornton  and  once  by 
Harry,  but  the  great  Bob  maintained  his 
supremacy.  It  was  an  eventful  day  for 
him  because  it  gave  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  college  —  he  had  not  been  pres- 
ent for  some  reason  at  the  rush  of  the 
year  before.  He  threw  Jack  Rives  with 
the  ease  of  a  man  tossing  a  child.  He 
threw  Thornton  after  a  hard  struggle. 

"  Lambda  Chi  "  Briggs  was  red  haired 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  Jack  and 
Harry  both  threw  him,  as  they  threw  Cas- 
well and  Thompson  and  Holland,  without 
much    difficulty.      All    along    the    grassy 


Finck  was  carried  home  in  a  hack,  proud 
of  the  glorious  victory  and  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  given  a  few  ribs  and 
a  leg  to  the  cause.  As  his  class  saw  him 
carried  by,  the  enthusiasm,  as  he  waved 
his  handkerchief  at  them,  was  something 
tremendous. 

Those  good  old  days  at  Yale !  There 
are  no  such  rushes  now,  no  honest  fights 
for  supremacy.  Class  feeling  is  dying  out. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  so,  but  college  life  in 
those  famous  days  of  fighting  and  dare 
deviltry  was  something  far  more  exciting 
and  interesting  than  it  can  ever  be  again. 
These  dull  modern  days  are  more  virtu- 
ous, but  are  they  as  jolly  ? 


To  be  continued. 
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URINGthe 

earlier  pe- 
r  i  o  d  of 
Western 
settlement,  when 
railroads  were 
few  and  towns 
much  less  fre- 
quent, and  men 
of  bad  character 
were  no  novelty, 
it  was  my  lot  to 
be  sent  out  to  the 
frontier  as  local 
agent  and  telegraph  operator  on  a  rail- 
road. This  was  considered  no  misfor- 
tune, either  by  my  friends  or  by  myself  ; 
in  fact,  in  those  days  we  all  tried  to  get 
work  at  the  front.  Better  salaries  were 
paid  Western  men  and  a  certain  local  no- 
toriety attached  to  men  from  the  frontier. 
I  was  to  report  for  duty  August  24  and 
it  was  the  loth  when  I  received  notice 
of  appointment.  Accordingly  I  at  once 
began  to  prepare  my  wardrobe  and  ar- 
mory. I  had  no  clear  conception  where 
Xalo  was  except  that  it  was  on  the  front 
in  the  mining  districts,  where  of  course  I 
should  need  guns.  The  air  castles  which 
I  built  were  made  from  hairy  hides,  orna- 
mented with  antlers  and  mounted  buffa- 
lo heads,  and  the  meals  served  in  them 
abounded  with  venison,  elk  ham  and  bear 
quarters.  Consequently,  first,  after  a  suit 
of  business  or  ofifice  clothes,  came  a  strong 
duck  shooting  suit,  to  accompany  which 
were  a  shotgun,  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a 
revolver  which  I  thought  I  might  need 
in  case  I  should  be  asked  by  unauthorized 
parties  tor  the  company's  funds,  together 
with  what  change  I  might  have. 

All  preparations  being  duly  made  and 
final  leave  taken  from  my  friends  I 
started  for  ?  three  days'  ride. 

I  was  tirtd  and  worn  when  the  brake- 
man  called  "  Xalo  !"  The  train  wheezed  a 
moment,  as  was  its  custom,  and  crept  up 
to  the  tank  to  get  a  drink  before  resuming 
the  tiring  sport  of  climbing  and  coasting 
the  hills. 

The  agent — I  knew  him  by  his  express 
haversack  and  bundle  of  letters,  though  I 
should  hardly  have  guessed  him  from  his 
loosely-laced  shirt  and  his  large  hat — ad- 


vanced and,  extending  his  hand  cordially, 
said,  "Mr.  Greenleaf,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  returned;  "but  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name." 

"  Blackford — Ed  Blackford.  Step  in  the 
office — your  future  cell,"  he  said,  smil- 
ingly. 

"  I  dare  say  you  find  it  lonely  ?  "  I  ven- 
tured. A  weary,  significant  smile  was  my 
answer,  and  the  train  being  reported  we 
went  with  the  mail  to  the  post  office.  The 
exterior  of  this  building  was  quite  supe- 
rior to  many  that  I  had  seen  since  leaving 
home  ;  in  fact,  showed  superiority  to  some 
in  Xalo.  It  was  a  rough,  tar-papered  edi- 
fice, perhaps  16  by  24  feet,  with  two  small 
windows  in  the  front  end  of  the  lower 
story,  and  a  very  small  one  in  the  gable 
of  the  half  story  above.  The  inside 
eclipsed  the  out  in  oddity  and  frontier 
style. 

The  indication  of  postal  delivery  was  a 
scrawling  inscription  on  the  detached  bot- 
tom of  a  pasteboard  box  tacked  on  the 
side  of  a  boot  box  divided  into  two  com- 
partments—  one  for  papers  and  one  for 
letters.  When  delivering  the  mail  the  en- 
tire lot  was  overhauled  and  sorted. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Blackford,  the 
mail  being  distributed  and  the  people 
scattered,  I  went  out  to  do  the  town.  We 
found  the  following  :  Tank,  no  better  nor 
worse  than  ordinary  railroad  tanks  ;  depot, 
no  better,  but  considerably  worse  than 
ordinary  depots,  having  small  office  un- 
painted  and  gloomy  small  waiting  room 
ditto,  with  a  freight  wareroom  to  match, 
all  set  up  on  stilts  and  surrounded  by  a 
platform,  and  the  battened  sides  of  the 
structure  indicated  no  special  warmth  ; 
two  houses  for  section  foremen,  see  tank  ; 
two  hand-car  houses,  same ;  store,  before 
mentioned  ;  large  log  building  two  stories 
high,  marked  in  rude  characters  on  an  un- 
painted  board,  "  HeAD  QUArterS"  — 
"  Hotel,"  said  Mr.  Blackford  with  an- 
other weary  smile  ;  a  low  log  building 
farther  down  the  grassy,  shrubby  lane, 
marked  similarly  to  the  hotel,  "SaLooN." 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  I  was 
used  to  my  place  and  the  half  day  and 
half  night  work.  I  say  work  only  in  ref- 
erence to  the  time  I  was  on  duty.  There 
was  no  society,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
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I  could  only  read  and  hunt,  hunt  and 
read. 

Pressed  by  these  circumstances  1  decid- 
ed to  get  me  a  pony  or  a  bicycle  to  beguile 
my  unoccupied  time — to  use  as  a  sort  of 
sauce  to  mix  with  the  wholesome  read  and 
hunt  diet  that  I  had  lived  on.  Ponies 
though  inexpensive,  were  tricky  at  the 
slightest  provocation  and  commonplace, 
whereas  bicycles  were  expensive,  with  no 
provocation  and  novel.  I  would  have  a 
bicycle. 

A  dozen  postal  cards  in  the  same  mail 
astonished  the  postmaster,  and  a  speedy 
return  of  as  many  bicycle  catalogues  de- 
lighted my  heart,  and  a  sluggish  freight 
finally  brought  the  long-expected  wheel. 
As  soon  as  I  was  assured  of  privacy  I  re- 
paired to  a  gentle  slope,  pursuant  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  my  catalogues,  and  none 
but  a  practical  wheelman,  who  has  tried  it 
once  himself,  can  have  any  idea  of  how 
quickly  that  innocent  -  looking  machine, 
on  which  I  had  banked  the  cream  of  two 
months'  salar)-,  took  the  conceit  out  of  me 
and  the  starch  out  of  my  shirt.  I  had,  in 
keeping  with  the  directions  given  in  my 
book,  taken  the  wheel  into  my  confidence 
and  tried  to  make  a  friendly  impression 
on  it,  and  it  had  used  me  in  the  rudest 
manner.  Nevertheless  in  time  1  con- 
quered. In  the  cool  evenings  I  would 
bowl  over  the  roads — for  they  were  per- 
fect— and  I  grew  to  take  pleasure  in 
climbing  and  coasting  the  hills  that  were 
almost  mountains. 

One  night,  as  I  was  in  my  office  and  had 
grown  weary  of  my  books  and  was  almost 
dozing  in  my  chair,  I  was  startled  by  a 
heavy  tread  on  the  platform.  This  was 
very  unusual.  I  opened  the  drawer  that 
contained  my  revolver,  and  reached  and 
turned  my  Winchester  so  that  I  might  the 
more  easily  secure  it  in  case  of  need.  I 
lay  no  claim  to  bravery  and  am  quite 
free  to  admit  that  I  was  frightened.  A-^isi- 
tors  were  indeed  a  novelt}^  even  at  train 
time,  much  more  so  at  this  hour.  The 
door  opened  and  in  strode  an  ungainly, 
dirty,  ill-clad  boy  of  perhaps  twelve  years. 
I  laughed  at  my  foolishness.  He  was 
small  for  his  seeming  age,  but  his  clothes 
were  evidently  cut  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  grow.  His  fingers  hardly  reached 
to  the  end  of  his  turned-up  sleeves  and 
his  coat  might  easily  have  made  two  for 
him.  Yet  his  elbows  were  sufficiently 
long  to  protrude  from  the  ragged  holes 
they  had  worn.  His  boots,  whose  num- 
ber would  tally  well  with  his  age,  smote 


lieavily,  first  heel  and  then  toe,  with  a  dis- 
mal chu-clunk,  chu-clunk  as  he  advanced 
toward  the  ticket  window. 

'"What  time  will  the  cars  goin'  east  be 
here  ? "  he  asked,  peering  from  beneath 
his  antiquated  hat  timidly. 

"At  1:22  if  she  is  on  time.  Are  you 
going  east  ? "  I  asked,  anxious  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to,  even  if  he  was  hardly 
as  charming  a  companion  as  one  might 
wish. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  expect  her  to  be  on 
time  ? " 

I  went  to  the  instrument  and  found  that 
the  train  was  forty  minutes  late,  and  so 
informed  him.  I  tried  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  but  he  did  not  wait  to 
answer  my  questions  but  chu-clunked  off 
the  platform. 

The  wires  were  quiet  and  I  called  up 
the  operator  at  Warren,  the  next  station 
east,  and  began  to  chat  with  him.  Sud- 
denly the  instrument  ceased  to  work.  I 
closed  my  key  and  waited,  thinking  that 
Warren  had  broken  by  opening  his  key. 
No  sound  came.  Rattling  and  waiting 
alternately  did  no  good. 

I  grounded  east  and  I  grounded  west, 
and  no  sound  could  I  get.  I  tried  every 
means,  known  and  unknown,  to  get  my 
instruments  to  working,  but  all  to  no 
avail. 

Anything  unusual  on  a  dark  and  lonely 
night  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
of  a  timid  person,  and  my  imagination 
heard  sounds  of  feet  and  murmuring 
voices,  and  fancy  painted  eyes  on  the 
window  panes.  Trembling  with  excite- 
ment I  stood  for  some  seconds  —  they 
seemed  like  many  minutes — listening  with 
ears  strained ;  then  summoning  all  the 
courage  I  had,  and  little  enough  it  was,  I 
looked  from  the  office  window  which 
faced  to  the  east.  It  was  a  moonlit  night, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  lucid  Western  at- 
mosphere, and  everything  stood  out  clear 
and  silvery.  Excluding  the  light  from  the 
room  with  my  hands  I  could  clearly  out- 
line some  object  or  objects  moving  on 
the  track.  I  imagined  they  were  train 
robbers,  for,  to  a  frightened  boy,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  be  waiting  for  the  eastern  bound 
train,  which  usually  had  quite  an  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  sometimes  in- 
deed had  a  very  large  amount,  in  tran- 
sit. 

There  is  a  point  in  fear  which,  if 
reached,  gives  daring.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  reached  that  point,  but   I   did   reach  a 
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point  where  my  thoughts  were  not  ham- 
pered by  fear,  and  I  planned  coolly. 

The  entire  town  lay  up  the  track  from 
the  depot,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  get  to  it  without  the  supposed  rob- 
bers seeing  me,  and  this  meant,  if  they 
were  robbers,  that  I  would  be  invited  to 
stop,  and  I  knew  that  if  they  asked  so 
small  a  favor  my  gentlemanly  training 
would  not  permit  me  to  refuse.  I  had 
just  time  to  save  that  train,  but  no 
wires  to  work. 

The  men  were  yet  thirty  or  forty  rods 
from  the  depot.  If  I  could  only  get 
down  the  track  I  might  be  able  to  give 
warning  to  the  train  five  miles  or,  as  she 
was  late,  even  more  from  the  station. 
My  bicycle  ! — the  thought  came  tardily 
over  my  mind.  The  incline  from  my  plat- 
form to  the  ground  was  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  wheel  in  the  freight  wareroom, 
which  had  a  west  door.  It  could  not  be 
more  favorable  if  it  had  been  planned 
purposely.  I  pocketed  my  revolver, 
swung  the  red  lantern,  unlit,  on  my  arm, 
and  opening  the  wareroom  door,  mounted, 
as  was  my  custom,  in  the  room,  and  slid 
off  down  the  incline.  I  worked  with  a 
will  and  energy  hitherto  very  unusual,  for 
I  fully  expected  that  I  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  it  seemed  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  have  even  a  bullet  handicapped 
in  the  race  by  a  good  start.  I  had  no 
fear  of  accident,  for  I  knew  every  inch 
of  the  road  to  Shawnee,  the  next  sta- 
tion west,  and  the  night  was  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Five  miles  beyond  was  Brown's  Gulch, 
and  the  bluff  going  down  into  it  was  so 
steep  that  I  had  never  dared  to  take  it 
except  with  set  brake,  and  very  carefully. 
The  precipitousness  of  the  hill  was  not 
now  enough  to  stop  me.  My  speed  was 
good  when  I  tipped  over  the  hill's  brow. 
Throwing  my  feet  over  the  handle  bars 
I  leaned  well  back  to  avoid  danger  of 
heading.  Ah,  how  the  speed  increased  ! 
The  wind  blowing  from  behind  seemed  to 
change  and  blow  a  stiff  front  gale.  Never 
do  I  want  another  such  ride.  I  could 
see  no  stones,  though  there  were  several 
in  the  track.  Whizzing  through  the  air 
till  I  was  dizzy  and  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  fairly  hummed  as  they  cut  through 
the  air,  I  saw  and  realized  little,  except 
that  I  could  do  nothing  but  ride  it  out. 
The  hill  was  long,  but  I  soon  seemed  to 
be  thrown  into  the  air  ;  I  heard  a  hollow 


rumble  scarcely  an  instant  in  duration,, 
and  I  knew  that  the  bridge  at  the  bottom 
was  crossed.  At  the  top  of  the  incline  at 
the  other  side  of  the  gulch  I  lit  the  lantern 
and  for  the  first  time  thought  of  the  fool- 
ishness of  my  wild  chase,  if  the  whole 
conspiracy  to  rob  the  train  were  only  in 
my  imagination.  Pondering  these  things 
I  remounted  and  toiled  on,  still  at  my 
best  speed,  till  Shawnee  was  reached,  and 
no  train  yet.  She  had  evidently  "stolen 
time  " — that  is,  reported  as  leaving  before 
she  really  did,  hoping  to  make  up  the 
time  thus  stolen. 

Exhausted  and  breathless  I  related  my 
story  to  the  agent,  who  had  grounded 
east  and  got  to  working  with  the  dis- 
patcher, by  having  his  work  repeated 
over  other  lines.  The  dispatcher,  suspi- 
cious of  the  strange  action  of  the  wire, 
had  ordered  the  train  to  be  held.  My 
arrival  being  announced  and  my  suspi- 
cions related,  he  ordered  that  the  coaches 
be  left,  the  mail  and  express  unloaded 
and  put  under  guard  at  Shawnee,  and 
that  officers  and  posse  in  the  baggage 
cars  only  run  cautiously  to  Xalo.  Excite- 
ment ran  high  as  the  passengers  began  tO' 
learn  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  several 
volunteered  their  services  as  deputies  to^ 
the  officers  and— others  didn't.  A  posse 
was  made  up  and  we  advanced  slowly,, 
lest  the  track  should  be  broken  or  ob- 
structed, if  the  robbers  had  divined  or 
discovered  my  flight.  A  council  of  war 
in  progress  as  we  were  going  resulted  in 
a  plan  to  draw  up  to  the  depot  in  usual 
style,  only  that  we  did  not  dare  to  run  at 
usual  speed,  and  to  cover  with  guns  any 
and  all  who  might  be  at  the  station  as- 
soon  as  anyone  was  seen,  giving  the  al- 
ternative of  raising  submissive  hands  or 
being  fired  upon. 

When  the  whistle  blew  we  were  pre- 
pared, with  guns  leveled  and  the  conduc- 
tor ready  to  pull  open  the  door  as  soon  as. 
we  should  be  at  the  depot.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  feelings  of  anyone  except 
myself.  My  heart  beat  fast  and  perspira- 
tion started  from  every  pore.  The  door 
opened  and  there  stood  two  masked  men 
and  the  boy  who  was  "  goin'  East."  Timid 
as  he  had  seemed  in  my  office  he  now  held 
his  gun  poised  and  ready. 

The  astonishment  of  the  robbers  on 
hearing  our  men  shout  the  terms,  and  on 
seeing  themselves  so  much  outnumbered 
and  outwitted  may  be  imagined,  and  with. 
sullen  grace  they  submitted. 
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